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Foreword 


A note on Hindu time and the Mahabharata 

‘Three hundred and sixty-five human years make one year of the Devas and 
the Pitrs, the Gods and the ancestors. Four are the ages in the land of Bharata: 
the krita, treta, dwapara and kali. The kritayuga lasts for 4800 divine years, the 
treta for 3600, the dwapara for 2400 and the kali for 1200; and, then, another 
krita begins. The krita or satya yuga is an age of purity; it is sinless. Dharma, 
righteousness, is perfect and walks on four feet in the krita. However, from the 
treta yuga, adharma, evil, comes to the world and the very fabric of time begins 
to decay. Finally, the kali yuga, the fourth age, is almost entirely corrupt, with 
dharma barely surviving, hobbling on one foot. A chaturyuga, a cycle of four 
ages, is 12,000 divine years, or 365 x 12,000 human years long. Seventy-one 
chaturyugas make a manvantara; fourteen manvantaras, a kalpa. A kalpa of a 
thousand chaturyugas, 12 million divine years, is one day of Brahma, the 
Creator. 8,000 Brahma years make one Brahma yuga; 1,000 Brahma yugas 
make a savana and Brahma’s life is 3,003 savanas long. One day ofMahavishnu 
is the lifetime of Brahma... ’ 

The Great War, the Mahabharata, is fought at the very end of a dwapara 
yuga, the third age, just before the sinister kali yuga begins. Once, in time out of 
mind, the Gods created the kshatriyas to establish dharma, justice, in an anarchic 
world. Most royal kshatriya bloodlines can be traced back to the Devas 
themselves: in the most ancient days, the Gods came freely to the earth. But in 
time, generations, the noble race of warrior kings has grown arrogant and greedy. 
By the end of the dwapara yuga, they have become tyrants and they are still 
practically invincible. 

Krishna, the Avatara and his cousins, the Pandavas, are born to destroy the 
power of the kshatriyas of Bharatavarsha (India) forever. This is what the 
Mahabharata yuddha, the war on the crack of the ages, accomplishes; and thus, 
ushers in the kali yuga, modern times. By the Hindu calender, the Great War was 
fought some five thousand years ago. 

The House of Kuru is one of the oldest and noblest royal houses. It traces 
its origins to Soma Deva, the Moon God. Timeless Hastinapura, the city of 
elephants, is the capital of the Kuru kingdom and one great king after another 
has ruled from here. The legend of the Mahabharata begins with King Shantanu 
of the Kurus and how a son is born to him. But that prince, Devavrata, will never 
sit upon his father’s throne. Instead, Shantanu’s blind grandson, Dhritarashtra, 



will become king. 

The main theme of the Mahabharata is the story of Dhritarashtra’s sons, the 
Kauravas and his brother Pandu’s sons, the Pandavas and the enmity between 
them. Dhritarashtra’s hundred boys are evil princes, led by the eldest of them: 
the ruthless Duryodhana, who is a demon. Pandu’s five princes are Devaputras, 
Devas’ sons, born to fight for dharma in the world. 

They are Yudhishtira, Bheema, Arjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva. 

Almost every king in Bharatavarsha takes one side or the other in the Great 
War and ten million kshatriyas are killed. Dharma is established again on earth; 
but an age has ended and another has begun. 

The Maharishi Vyasa, the poet of the Mahabharata, himself wanders in and 
out of the story. Unearthly beings—Devas, yakshas, gandharvas, nagas and 
apsaras—find their way into the story, as do demonic ones, asuras and rakshasas. 
The Mahabharata is set in a pristine and magical time of the earth. Its heroes and 
villains are all larger than life. The war itself is fought with occult weapons: the 
astras of the Gods. 

Just before the war begins, the third Pandava, Arjuna, the greatest archer in 
the world, loses his nerve on the field of Kurukshetra. That perfect warrior 
cannot bear the thought of killing his cousins. Krishna, who is Arjuna’s 
charioteer, expounds the eternal dharma to him. This exposition is the Bhagavad 
Gita, the Song of God. The Gita is the heart of the Mahabharata, its real treasure. 
At one level, all the rest of the restless action of the epic is a quest for the 
precious Gita and its stillness. The Gita is the Hindu’s New Testament. 

Senayor ubhayor madhye .. .between two immense armies, on the brink of a 
savage war, the Avatara sings his wisdom. To this day, Kurukshetra is holy 
ground for the Hindu because it was here that Krishna sang his immortal Gita 
and here that he revealed his Viswarupa, his Cosmic Form, to Arjuna. 

The original Mahabharata in Sankrit is an epic poem of 100,000 couplets: 
seven times as long as the Iliad and the Odyssey combined. To record his epic 
for posterity is such a daunting task that Vyasa begs the elephant-headed God, 
Ganesha, to be his scribe. Ganesha has one stipulation: Vyasa must never keep 
him waiting, for even a moment, during the narration. The poet agrees and 
manages to keep ahead of his quicksilver writer, often with long digressions 
from his main story. Ganesha writes down Vyasa’s legend with a tusk he breaks 
from his own face. 

This is a modern prose version of Vyasa’s timeless epic: the legend of the 



sons of Pandu. 
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Preface 



THE BIRTH OF A POET 


Once, in more gracious times, when the kshatriyas of the earth were like 
gods, there was a devout sovereign of Chedi called Uparichara. Indra of the 
Devas gave him a marvelous vimana, a crystal ship that flew anywhere at his 
very thought. That king became known as Uparichara Vasu; for like the Vasus, 
he ranged the sky in his vimana. 

Uparichara’s wife was Girika and she bore him five excellent princes. One 
morning, when she was in her fertile time, queen Girika came to her husband 
and asked him to make love because she wanted another son. But today he had 
promised to go into the forest to hunt some meat for a sacrifice to his fathers in 
heaven. Uparichara set out with his bow in his hand. 

Earlier, his queen had come to him wearing the sheerest robe; the king did 
not realize how much she had aroused him, until he missed two red stags with 
his arrows. Uparichara came to a lotus-laden pool in the depths of the forest and, 
with Girika’s lush body before his mind’s eye, ejaculated onto a banyan leaf. 

He folded the leaf, chanted a potent mantra over it and called his hunting 
falcon down from the sky. ‘Fly friend, take this to my queen as swiftly as you 
can.’ 

As the falcon sped toward Chedi, a fishing eagle perched in a tree on the 
banks of the Yamuna saw him. The eagle mistook the banyan leaf for a shred of 
meat and flew at the falcon. The birds fought briefly in the air and the leaf fell 
out of the falcon’s beak, down into the river. 

Now, a year ago the apsara Adrika had flown down from Devaloka to swim 
in the Yamuna. It was the twilight hour and when the nymph had been in the 
water for a while she saw a sage at the river’s edge, at his sandhya vandana, his 
evening worship. The austere one sat motionless, his eyes shut fast. Adrika saw 
how radiant he was and lusted after him. 

She swam close to where the rishi sat and playfully seized his ankles. 
Adrika thought that when he saw how beautiful she was and quite naked, he 
would make love to her. She could not have been more mistaken. 

The hermit’s eyes flew open and he cursed Adrika, 'You dare disturb my 
dhyana? Be a fish from now!’ 

At once the apsara had golden scales and a fish’s body. The rishi rose and 
stalked away. Neither of them realized that fate had a deep purpose to fulfil by 



their encounter. Adrika stayed in the river, devouring smaller fish when she felt 
hungry. She grew bigger and bigger. Soon she forgot she was an apsara and 
thought of herself as just a fish. 

When the eagle set on Uparichara’s falcon the banyan leaf plunged down 
into the midnight-blue Yamuna. Adrika swam lazily in the river. She saw the leaf 
strike the water and the king’s seed being washed off. As it sank, shimmering, 
with a flick of her tail the fish darted forward and swallowed that seed. At once 
she became pregnant. 

In ten months she was so big she could hardly swim and only lay on the bed 
of the river. One day she was snared by a fisherman in his net. He drew her from 
the water and she lay heaving in his boat. The fisherman cut the golden fish open 
with his knife. There was a flash of light and he saw the spirit of a nymph fly 
into the sky. 

The man was blinded for a moment. But when he looked into the fish’s 
belly, he saw two human infants: a boy and a girl lay there and gazed serenely 
back at him. The next day the fisherman arrived in the king’s palace and told 
Uparichara Vasu how he had discovered the children. The man begged to keep 
one of them. 

The king guessed how those twins had been conceived and his queen still 
wanted another son. Uparichara Vasu kept the little boy and allowed the 
fisherman to take the girl. That prince born from a fish’s belly was named 
Matsyaraja; in time, he would rule his father’s kingdom as ably as Uparichara 
had. The fisherman raised the little girl in the wilderness as his daughter. A 
fortune-teller who read the lines on her palm said that, one day, she would 
become the queen of a great kingdom. The fisherman lived with that prophecy 
clasped close to his heart. 

That dusky child’s body always smelled of fish and her father called her 
Matsyagandhi. 

Some years later, the celibate Parashara, another immortal rishi on his 
pilgrimage, arrived on the banks of the Yamuna. It was a crisp winter morning. 
The sun shone pale and ethereal and the river sparkled as if a million jewels had 
been strewn across her water. The fisherman in his hut sat at his morning meal of 
last night’s fish and rice, when the austere figure loomed suddenly in his door. 

“Take me across the river, I am in a hurry!” said Parashara ungraciously. 

It was not the first time the profound one had passed this way and the 
fisherman recognized him. He called out to his daughter. 



“Matsyagandhi, take our Muni Parashara across.” 

She appeared at the corner of the hut, sixteen and bright as a bit of winter 
sun. Breast buds strained like young lotuses against her green blouse; eyes like 
saucers set wide in her lean dark face gazed frankly at Parashara. Without a 
word, Matsyagandhi led the illustrious one to the wooden boat tethered to the 
riverbank. 

As he followed the girl, the smell of her body invaded him: the raw smell of 
fish with which she was born; but instead of being repulsed, Parashara lost his 
heart to her. He who had felt no twinge of desire in the company of fawning 
apsaras in Devaloka, was overcome by the earthy whiff of the fisher-girl. 

When she helped him into the boat, he held her hand longer than he needed 
to. She freed herself quietly and cast off. But he would not be so easily denied. 
As they moved out Parashara reached for her hand again and clasped it on the 
oar at which she rowed. She smiled at him, her huge eyes twinkling. She stopped 
rowing, though they were in midstream and drifting. But she did not withdraw 
her hand. 

Parashara’s presence and his dignity, which now suffered not a little for his 
visible excitement, attracted her. His hand quivered on hers. He leant forward 
awkwardly to try to kiss her. She smiled, dazzling him and stroked his gnarled 
hand without inhibition. 

In her husky voice she said, “Holy one, why do you want to do this? You a 
lofty brahmana descended from Brahma and I the daughter of a nishada: 
between us, this isn’t proper.” 

Then she trembled, remembering—suppose he cursed her! At that moment 
her father hailed them faintly from the bank. He stood washing his hands outside 
the hut and wanted to know why they had stopped. Parashara released the girl’s 
hand. She rowed again while the rishi kept a watch on the fisherman, who stood 
staring after them, his eyes shaded. Again, the sage took Matsyagandhi’s hand. 

She said, “Brahmana, aren’t you repelled by my smell? Muni, don’t you 
know the Vedas say one should never have sexual intercourse during the day? 
And besides, my father can see us.” 

When Parashara was near enough to kiss her, she was reminded sharply of 
his great age and both excited and dismayed by it. But he waved a slender arm 
over his head, his hand curled in an occult mudra. Instantly they were shrouded 
in mist and the fisherman could not see them any more. Then it began to snow! 

It was dark on the boat on the river. 



“Is that night enough?” 

Little Matsyagandhi gave a cry of wonder. But being a virgin and still 
afraid, she said, “Yogin, you will enjoy me and go your way, but I will become 
pregnant. I will be ruined, the laughing stock of the world. And whatever will I 
tell my father?” 

He cried hoarsely, “Give me your love and you will be famous forever 
among Devas and rishis. You will be known as Satyavati in heaven. Look.” 

Again a wizardly mudra from him and she saw her body glow with a new 
beauty. Her limbs were lambent, her features finer and the smell of her 
transformed so now she smelt of wild jasmine, lotus and other unearthly 
fragrances. In a moment they spread from her for a yojana. Her original, fishy 
musk had not vanished either; it became a sublimely erotic perfume, which 
fuelled his ardor! 

Still, she hesitated. She restrained his wandering hand, so he cried, “Say 
whatever you want and it shall be yours. Quickly, you are driving me mad!” 

After a moment’s thought, she said, “If neither my father nor anyone else 
comes to know of this, if my virginity is not broken, if the son born of our love is 
a magician like you and if I always smell as sweetly as I do now, then take me O 
Rishi and gladly!” 

Parashara, famed across the three worlds, laughed aloud. He said, “This is 
God’s will, Satyavati. All your conditions will be fulfilled and your son shall be 
the greatest poet the world has ever known. ” 

He took her in his arms in that boat rocking softly on the Yamuna, while his 
magical snowstorm held up its opaque curtain around them. Impatient for him 
now that her fears had been allayed, she rowed to an island in the stream and 
moored there. And they lay together, unlikeliest lovers, heating the pale sand dry. 

At last, after he drank deeply of her youth and she of his age, Parashara rose 
to bathe in the Yamuna. With a last kiss on top of her head, he walked upon the 
water and out of her life. 

And in the mystic dimension, no sooner had she conceived than she was in 
labor. 

Her delivery was miraculous and quite painless. As soon as he was born, 
her lustrous boy, as handsome as Kamadeva, became a full-grown rishi, with a 
kamandalu in one hand, a smooth staff in the other and his matted, tawny hair lit 
in a halo. That newborn and exceptional hermit said to his mother, “We must go 



our separate ways. But if you ever want to see me, just think of me and I will 
appear before you.” And he also walked away from her. 

Since he was born on the dwipa in the Yamuna, Satyavati’s son was called 
Dwaipayana. But later, he was to divide the holy Veda and to compose the sacred 
Puranas from ancient revelations. He was to become renowned as Veda Vyasa. 

Vyasa composed the immortal Mahabharata and his disciple Vaisampayana 
narrated the epic to King Janamejaya of the Kurus, during his sarpa yagna, his 
snake sacrifice.!. 

1. See Appendix. 



BOOK ONE ADI PARVA1 


AUM, I bow down to Narayana, the most exalted Nara and to the Devi 
Saraswathi and say Jayal 

1. See Appendix for a note on the beginning of the original text. 



ONE ON THE BANKS OF THE GANGA 


Shantanu, fourteenth king of the Kurus in the august line of Manu and 
Bharata, was a keen hunter. Since his earliest years, the monarch of the race of 
the Moon was a solitary; and he hunted alone as well. He did not like to share 
the passion of careful tracking, the breathless chase, or the humming arrow. He 
did not care to diffuse the excitement and danger of the hunt by surrounding 
himself with courtiers or trackers. Hunting was rather like worship to him, a 
thing just between himself and the wilderness. 

Shantanu was a young king at the time of which we speak. But he had not 
married and the kingdom did not have an heir. It seemed he would never take a 
wife, for he had refused the most beautiful, most gifted princesses in all 
Bharatavarsha. Shantanu had always known that one day he would indeed marry 
and the Kurus would have their crown prince. Only when the woman for whom 
he was waiting, the one who appeared so clearly to him in his dreams, came into 
his waking life. 

Twilight and the blue sky was dying in dark crimson and turquoise when 
Shantanu rode to the banks of the sacred Ganga. His horse frothed at the mouth, 
its flanks steamed. Shantanu had almost ridden him into the ground today, as if 
the king was possessed by a demon. He had come much farther than he had 
intended and though he had set out at dawn he had killed nothing yet. Once a 
leopard had eluded him and twice a fine stag. The last arrow missed its mark by 
a hand’s width. An archer like him should have turned home in disgust, on this 
luckless day when the gods of the hunt mocked him. 

But Shantanu did not turn back. He pressed on, more determined than ever 
that he would not return empty-handed, not if he had to sleep out under the stars. 
He did not know it yet, but fate drew him on. 

The sun was sinking at the crest of the western hills, when he arrived 
exhausted on the banks of the shimmering river. 

“Ganga!” breathed Shantanu when he saw her: she who had fallen from the 
sky in pristine times. She was as wide as a sea and he could hardly make out her 
far bank. He dismounted and led his horse to the susurrant water’s edge, where 
the river lapped at banks of green moss. 

He knelt beside his beast and, bending down to the crystal flow, drank 
deeply, splashing his arms and face with the sweet water. Suddenly, the king 
became aware that he was not alone. 



He turned and saw her: a vision swathed in the last rays of the saffron sun, 
her skin like soft gold. She appeared perfect of face and body. Her eyes were 
luminous, her black hair fell to her waist in a cascade, as she stood staring at him 
and made his blood quicken as no other woman ever had. And she was no 
stranger: she had visited his dreams since he was a boy. 

They stood transfixed for an interminable moment, before Shantanu went 
softly toward her. Words failed him, but he held out his hands, wanting to say 
everything with that gesture. 

She stood there, playing nervously with her black tresses. Her face mirrored 
the river uncannily; it seemed the water flowed across her sculpted features, as if 
the Ganga and she were one being, their rhythms the same, their souls. 

Next moment, he drew her to him in the deepening darkness. He whispered, 
“I am Shantanu, king in Hastinapura. I cannot live without you, I want you to be 
my queen.” 

Her eyes wild, she said, “Oh I love you, my lord! But I must bind you with 
a condition, if I am to be your wife.” 

“Anything, anything at all; my life if you want it.” 

“You must never ask me who I am, nor question what I do, however terrible 
it may seem.” 

His hands parted the flowing garment she wore, which seemed made of 
river-moss and he knelt before her to slake all the thirst of his young manhood, 
for the king was still a virgin. She breathed, “I will be your wife until you 
question me. But the day you do, I will leave you for ever.” 

“Never. I swear I will never question you, whatever you do.” 

Now her hands were peeling off his clothes and the river swelled around 
them in a tide of flames. It seemed their bodies turned to water and fire and they 
were lost in an ancient dream of love. 

Shantanu brought her home to Hastinapura, the city of elephants and she 
became his queen. For where he had found her, he called her Ganga. She was 
peerless: a perfect companion who knew his every whim, wise and just, modest 
and charming and knowing how to keep her own counsel. Most of all, she was 
his love; and when they were alone together, Shantanu and Ganga slipped 
beyond time’s confines and became other, magical beings. 

A year passed and one summer’s evening Ganga told Shantanu that she was 
pregnant. There was celebration in Hastinapura, which lasted a month: that an 



heir would be bom in the royal House of the Moon. It seemed to the king that he 
was hardly mortal any more. In his joy Shantanu chose to ignore the strange 
anxiety that gripped his wife during her pregnancy. He attributed her moody 
silences and her refusal to see anyone for days, to just the fact that a woman is 
subject to many changes at such a time. 

Winter was near its end and there was spring in the air, when on a fine 
morning a messenger arrived breathless in his king’s court. He came with the 
news that a fine son had been born to queen Ganga. Shantanu sprang up from his 
throne and ran to his wife’s apartment. Ignoring the guards, who were trying to 
convey something urgently to him, he burst into the room of labor, only to find it 
deserted. 

He turned back to the guards and the somber women of the harem. 

“Where is she?” he cried. “Where is my son?” 

The captain of the guards said, “My lord, the queen had hardly given birth 
when she snatched up the child in her arms and ran out. She said she was going 
to the river and forbade any of us to follow her, on pain of death.” 

Shantanu ordered his swiftest horse saddled. She had an hour’s start, but 
she had gone by chariot. It was twilight again when the Kuru king came flying to 
the river’s bank, to the very place where his love had first appeared. 

The sun was sinking over the western hills. In that last light, he saw her 
standing at the candescent water’s edge, her infant in her arms. She was speaking 
earnestly to the river in an old and fluid tongue. He couldn’t understand a word 
she said, but suddenly he remembered some other words she had once said to 
him: “You must never question me, whatever I do, or I will leave you for ever.” 

Even as he leapt off his horse, she chanted a resonant mantra, lifted their 
baby high above her head and cast him into the swirling flow. Her cry echoed 
there as if she had torn her heart from her body and flung it from her. 

She turned in the golden ghost-light and, as long as he lived, Shantanu 
would never forget the look on her face. Before he could roar the searing protest 
that rose in him, she ran to him and flung her arms around his neck. Her eyes 
raged at him, 'Remember your oath!’ 

She pulled him down onto the emerald moss and enfolded him in her 
currents. She made him forget everything in the velvet tide to her sea. 



TWO A TALE OF TWO CURSES 


Never once did Shantanu ask his queen why she had drowned their child, 
not even in their most intimate moments together. 

In a year, she was pregnant again. Once more there was expectation and 
rejoicing in the kingdom and once again, when she was delivered of a beautiful 
infant, she took the child to the river and threw him to the foaming currents. 
Again Shantanu followed her and found her at the water’s edge. Once more she 
made him dumb with a look, smothering him with her loving so he dared not ask 
her why she had killed their baby. 

Seven times in as many years, Ganga became pregnant: because her 
husband did not stop loving her. But living with his terrible secret, his heart died 
within him, day by day. They told the world their sons were born diseased from 
an old curse and had been given into the care of some rishis in the forest. This 
was near enough the truth, but Shantanu did not know that yet. 

Like a serpent in its hole, his anguish coiled itself round his life. His hair 
turned grey and his face was lined. He tried to stay away from Ganga, but this he 
could not do; she was closer to him than his very breath and he could not live 
without making love to her. He bore his ordeal in silence, through the murder of 
seven sons. 

But slowly Shantanu arrived at a crisis. What tormented him most, 
whenever he thought of it, was his queen’s nonchalance at what she did, which 
was so monstrous. He often wondered whether she was not a rakshasi, a 
demoness. After all, her past was cloaked in mystery. Even on that first day they 
met, he recalled now in dark suspicion, she had made him swear he would never 
question her: on pain of losing her forever. 

Yet, he also knew how gentle she was, even to the smallest living thing. 
How was he to reconcile these two Gangas? Shantanu was close to losing his 
mind, when his queen conceived for the eighth time. 

The time of her delivery drew near and this time Shantanu waited night and 
day outside his wife’s apartment. He listened, as he could not have done in the 
past, to her cries of labor as their child pushed his way out from her delicate 
body. It was the night’s final yaama, the hour before dawn. Shantanu heard her 
order her chariot to the door and he knew where she would go. 

That night Shantanu rode to the river before her. 



For an hour he waited by the murmuring water, until dawn caressed the 
eastern sky. It was the longest hour of his life; then he heard her arrive. By the 
first rays of the sun, he saw her alight from the chariot with their child in her 
arms. He stood hidden by a tree and she did not notice him in her urgency. She 
ran straight to the edge of the water and as she lifted the baby to cast it into the 
lightening flow, all the sorrow of seven agonized years burst from him. 

“Stop!” howled Shantanu, his voice echoing against the dawn. “You won’t 
kill my son!” 

It was as if he had struck her with an arrow. She turned in shock, a moan on 
her lips and stood frozen as he ran up to her. Before he could snatch the child 
from her arms, she handed it to him herself. He was beside himself now, raging. 

“What is this dreadful thing you do again and again? How can a mother cut 
off these innocent lives?” 

She smiled sadly, “You have broken your oath to me. It seems you need this 
son of yours more than you do me. So be it; the curse has ended.” 

“What curse? What are you raving about, you murderess?” 

He saw hurt flash in her eyes; then she took his hand, “My lord, hear my 
story before you judge me.” Stroking his face so tenderly he thought his heart 
would break, she whispered, “Look, Shantanu, at who I really am.” 

She stood transformed before him. She was ethereal light and crystal waves 
at once: the tides of ages were contained in her. She was pure beyond belief, 
brighter than the rising sun. She was a Goddess. He drew back from her in awe 
—she who had been his wife for ten years, stood now, an immortal. 

She said, “I am Ganga, the river of heaven and earth. The sins of men are 
washed in me.” 

Shantanu stood speechless. He wanted to kneel and worship her, but the 
child was in his arms and confusion stormed through his body. 

In a moment, she returned to her human form. “Now you will believe me 
and my tale of two curses. 

The first curse is the reason I came to you as a woman. Once, in a time you 
cannot remember, since this mortal body binds you now, you were another king. 
You were called Mahabhishek then.” 

As Ganga spoke, the memory of another life mstled at Shantanu’s soul and 
he saw what she described in a vision. 



Once Mahabhishek sat in Indra’s court, the Sudharma, among the Devas. 
Those were days when heaven and earth were hardly apart from each other and 
kings of the earth went freely to the realms of the Gods. Ganga came there then, 
as she often did and when Mahabhishek saw her he wanted her. When she 
looked at him, she also felt a powerful yearning. The Devas saw them quicken to 
each other and a hush fell in Indra’s court. 

As Ganga told her tale, Shantanu saw it all again clearly: he was swept back 
to that unearthly occasion. 

How could an immortal like her and he, a mortal king, come together? The 
Devas cursed them that they dared gaze at each other with forbidden desire, in 
the Gods’ very presence. They cursed Mahabhishek and Ganga to a human life, 
when they would be a king and his wife for a time and satisfy themselves with 
each other’s love. 

“And I appeared before you at my water’s edge one day,” she said. 

He asked in a whisper, “And the children? What curse was that?” 

She said in her voice of tides, “Once the eight Vasus of heaven came down 
with their women to roam the earth.” 

With invisible bodies those immortals came and saw a mountain where 
Vasishta the sage had his asrama. They saw Nandini, the muni’s cow, with her 
calf beside her, cropping the grass that grew on a jade slope. They were besotted 
with that divine cow that lit up the mountainside with her luster. 

One of the Vasus’ wives cried to her husband that she must have the 
creature for herself. 

The Vasu laughed, 'Nandini belongs to the Rishi Vasishta, who is master of 
this mountain. My love, a human may escape death by drinking her milk. But we 
are already immortal; it is foolish to tempt the sage’s wrath.’ 

But his woman would not listen. ‘It is not for me, but for a mortal friend of 
mine that I want the cow. My friend is dearer to me than I can tell you and I 
don’t want her ever to die.’ 

Taunted by their wives, who brought their husbands’ manhood into 
question, asking how could they, who were Gods, fear a mere rishi, those Vasus 
came down like eight comets on that mountain and took Nandini and her calf 
from Vasishta’s asrama. 

But Nandini was like Vasishta’s daughter; he could not live without her. 
The muni was a seer of time. He looked into his heart and knew the Vasus had 



taken his cow. When he saw how his gentle animal had been spirited away, 
crying out, her calf lowing in terror, his eyes blazed. With all the power of his 
long tapasya, he cursed the Vasus. 

‘Arrogant Devas, be born as mortal men!’ 

He felt drained. In their distant world, the Vasus became aware of the curse 
and they trembled. It was unthinkable for them, who were as free as light, to be 
bound in chthonic flesh. They flew to the rishi’s feet, with Nandini and her calf 
and cried, ‘Muni, forgive us!’ 

But a rishi’s curse was no trifle that it could be withdrawn. Moreover, the 
germ of a deep destiny was hidden in that curse; there were mysterious designs 
to be accomplished by it, on earth. Vasishta had grown calmer now and felt pity 
for the contrite Vasus. 

He said, ‘I cannot withdraw the curse and you must pay for what you did. 
But for seven of you let the curse be brief. You will spend nine months in the 
darkness of a mother’s womb; but as soon as you are born you will meet your 
deaths and be free again.’ 

It was the eighth Vasu, Prabhasa, who had actually seized Nandini. He 
stood with his head hung before Vasishta. The rishi said kindly to him, ‘You led 
the others to sin; you must pay more fully than they. Prabhasa, you will live a 
whole life as a man on earth and yours shall be a great human life. But now, 
Devas, go and find a woman who can be your mother in this world.’ 

The curse and even its softening, had exhausted Vasishta. He had to find a 
lonely place to begin his tapasya once more. Taking Nandini and her calf with 
him, he disappeared from there. 

Left alone on the mountain, the Vasus saw a sparkling spring that issued 
from a cleft in some rocks. They knew this was from where the Ganga flowed 
down into the world. It struck them that here, surely, was providence trying to 
show them their way ahead: who better than the river of heaven and earth to be 
their terrestrial mother? 

They worshipped her on the icy mountain and, surprised at their being 
there, Ganga appeared before them. Already like children, the Vasus fell at her 
feet and cried, ‘Devi, listen to the curse Vasishta has laid upon us.’ 

They told their tale by turns. At last, Prabhasa said, ‘We beg you, O Ganga, 
take a human woman’s form. Marry a king of the earth and become our mother. 
And as soon as we are born, cast the first seven of us into your waters. But I, 
Prabhasa, must suffer the whole span of a mortal life.’ 



Ganga ended her story softly, “With the other curse already hanging over 
me Shantanu and longing for you as I did, how could I refuse?” 

Now Shantanu knew she was pure. He knelt before her and asked her 
forgiveness that he had doubted her. Then, without a word, he handed her the 
shining infant he held in his arms. Tenderly, she took the child, the Vasu 
Prabhasa, from him. 

Ganga said, “When he is sixteen our son will return with you to 
Hastinapura. And one day, he will rule the Kurus.” 

Shantanu realized the time had come for her to leave him. He cried, “And 
you, Ganga? Will I never see you again? What if I come to the river? Won’t you 
meet me here in secret, hidden from the eyes of men and Gods? Oh, how will I 
live without you?” 

Briefly, she was sad. But then she stroked his face and said, “Nothing is 
hidden, nor ever shall be. Our time together is past.” 

With the child in her arms, she vanished. Shantanu’s cries rang against sky, 
forest and river. Again and again he called out her name; but she had gone. In a 
while, knowing his old life was truly over, he climbed wearily into the chariot in 
which she had driven here and turned home. 



THREE THE RIVER'S SON 


For sixteen years Shantanu lived alone like a hermit, in his palace. He 
turned all his attention to his kingdom. The rule of Shantanu, son of Prateepa, of 
the House of the Moon, was a just and prosperous one and his people were 
contented. More than anything else he was a sad man; but his very sorrow 
seemed to give Shantanu strength and wisdom, so his reign could be a finer one 
than before. 

The king had one pleasure he still indulged in: he hunted. But now 
Shantanu never killed any creature. He only watched their wild lives as an avid 
spy. Most of all, his hunting took him back to the place beside the river, where, 
to his mind, he had found and lost everything. 

Whenever he came there he would grow strangely peaceful, as if he sensed 
her presence near him; though not once did she appear before him, for sixteen 
lonely years. But he would set himself down at the deep-flowing water’s side 
and lose himself in the murmuring of her currents and the mists that clung and 
drifted across her expanse. And it was as if she reached incorporeal fingers 
through daylight and darkness and took his pain from him. 

Sixteen years passed and one day Shantanu fell asleep beside the Ganga, 
dreaming of the past. He saw her standing before him once more, stroking his 
face with her cool hands, smiling at him, calling him with her eyes and with 
open arms. It was midday. Shantanu dreamt that the river had stopped flowing. 

The king woke up and saw the dream was true: the Ganga was dry beside 
him! A short way upstream, all her water had gathered in a huge wave: froth- 
flecked and swelling higher every moment, but powerless to flow. Shantanu saw 
an exceptional dam across the river, which she could not breach. 

It was a filigree wall of golden arrows, a brilliant net through which no drop 
of water passed. He heard a soft laugh at his back and whirled around. There she 
was her face wreathed in a smile. 

Shantanu cried, “So you’ve decided to take pity on me! Shall we go back to 
the palace? Shall we tell the people their queen has come home?” 

But she said, “All that is past. When the sun sets on one day, who can call 
him back so you can live the same day again? There is no returning; not a 
moment may we retrieve. Turn your heart away from what is over.” 

Something in her voice startled him. He realized what she said was true; 



moreover, he felt changed himself by the years. Now that he knew who she was, 
he felt worshipful toward her. Shantanu struggled briefly with himself. Then, 
growing calm, he asked, “Why have you come back?” 

“Do you see the river, my lord?” she said, a laugh in her fluid throat. 

“Yes,” he breathed. “Who has done this?” 

He also smiled. He did not quite know why, except that a great happiness 
was dawning on him. Wryly, he added, “Who holds your tameless flow in check, 
which all my love could not bind?” 

Before she could answer, there was a deafening report. The dam of arrows 
gave way and the immense wave that had built up behind it came roaring down 
the empty riverbed. A youth who shone like a God rode that cataract, effortlessly 
at its crest. 

Ganga called out in her river-tongue to the boy. He turned toward them, 
laughing in exhilaration, walking on the water as if he trod solid ground. He 
gained the bank, ran flushed and breathless to the river-Goddess and flung his 
arms around her. 

“Mother, did you see? I held the river up again!” 

Only then, he seemed to notice Shantanu. He looked at the king with his 
great dark eyes, uncanny recognition sweeping across his heart. The young face 
was a picture of confusion, as delight and disbelief chased each other across it. 
Laughing, Ganga said, “My child, this is your father. And this is our son 
Devavrata.” 

The boy prostrated himself at Shantanu’s feet. With a cry, Shantanu raised 
him up and embraced him. 

Ganga said, “Devavrata is sixteen today and he knows everything a prince 
should know. Vasishta taught him the Vedas and Vedangas. Brihaspati taught 
him politics and at my begging him, the bane of the kshatriyas, Parasurama 
himself taught him archery. 

I do not think the Kurus will find a better heir for their ancient throne than 
my Devavrata. He is a kshatriya, my lord, take him with you to your kingdom of 
heroes.” 

The boy stood beside his father, bright with the sense of the destiny that 
was upon him. Though his eyes were full, he embraced his mother in farewell, 
unflinchingly. Smiling bravely, holding back her tears, Ganga vanished. 



Arm in arm, father and son turned back toward Hastinapura and the future. 
Shantanu was full of joy. 



FOUR A SCENT OF HEAVEN 


Four perfect years went by. Shantanu named Devavrata Yuvaraja, the heir 
apparent; the people were delighted, because they saw what a prince Ganga’s 
son was. Shantanu doted on the boy and for his part Devavrata was a perfect son. 
He too was absorbed in his father, soon anticipating his every wish. Devavrata 
was mature far beyond his years; in their bond of love, the son was the stronger 
one. He bore the responsibility of their intense relationship. 

Then one day Shantanu went hunting again. He was not lonely any more 
and he hunted far less frequently than he used to. But the habits of his youth 
seldom leave a man entirely and that day Shantanu came once more to the bank 
of a river. It seemed that, as in the past, a river would again play a fateful role in 
his life. However, this other day of moment he did not come to the Ganga. He 
rode instead to the banks of the Yamuna. 

As his charioteer led his horses to the water to let them drink, an ineffable 
fragrance swept over the king, a scent of heaven that set his senses on fire. This 
scent on the breeze was so exciting that Shantanu had to seek out its source. 

As he moved toward it, he wondered what exotic flower it was which had 
this effect on him. Had some gandharva in rut dropped a garland he had made 
for his love from unearthly blooms? 

Shantanu rounded a shoulder of thick woods and found himself in a small 
clearing beside a bend in the river. He saw a rough hut of timber and thatch, with 
smoke issuing from its chimney. In front of that hut, sitting on a smooth slab of 
rock beside the Yamuna and dipping her feet in the midnight-blue water, was a 
young woman so fragile and beautiful it was hard to imagine how she was here 
in this wilderness. As Shantanu went nearer, desire woken in him by now, he 
realized that the irresistible heavenly scent was the fragrance of the young 
woman’s dark body. 

Some years ago another man had found the same young woman, much as 
she sat today and the Rishi Parashara had also been overcome; though then she 
did not smell of heaven but of very earthy fish. 

Now Shantanu stood right behind the young woman, whose name was 
Satyavati. He whispered, “Who are you?” 

She looked up at him and turned her eyes down quickly from what she saw 
in his gaze. The king felt faint now that he was so near her. Shantanu said again, 
“Who are you, lovely one? I am Shantanu, king of the Kurus and I want you for 



my wife.” 

She did not seem surprised. Her eyes still turned down to the boat tied to 
the rock on which she sat, she said huskily, “My name is Satyavati and my father 
is the king of the fishermen on the river. I ply this boat across the Yamuna as a 
ferry.” 

He saw in her eyes that she was pleased with the idea of being his queen; 
though he doubted she knew a thing of what it would entail. 

“Where is your father?” he cried impatiently. 

She turned lissomly and pointed. He was loth to leave her for even a 
moment. But bending quickly to caress her cheek, he tore himself away and 
strode across to the fisherman’s hut. 

Inside, the old fisher-king, black, with unkempt locks hanging to his 
shoulders, sat hunched over his midday meal, savoring the fish his daughter had 
smoked for him on a spit. Deftly, he separated the flesh from the skeleton so no 
morsel fell on the ground. Without rising, the fisherman peered at his obviously 
noble visitor and waited for him to speak first. 

Shantanu was in a hurry and said, “I am Shantanu, king of the Kurus of 
Hastinapura. When I was hunting along the river, a scent like I had never smelt 
before swept over me. I followed it and found it came from a young woman. She 
says she is your daughter. Fisherman, I have come to ask you for her hand.” 

The fisher-king did not rise even when Shantanu said who he was. He 
merely listened, all the while taking the flaky flesh off the big fish’s bones, with 
stained teeth. He squinted shrewdly at the king, then got up and went out to wash 
his hands. When he returned, he folded his palms to Shantanu. “Lord of the 
House of Soma Deva, my daughter could never hope to find a husband like you. 
I am happy to give her to you to be your queen.” 

Shantanu gave a shout of delight. But the fisherman stopped him with a 
look from heavy eyes and said, “However, there is one condition I must impose, 
my lord, before she becomes yours.” 

“What?” cried Shantanu, certain he could easily satisfy any greed for 
wealth this crude fellow might have, even in his dreams. 

Wiping his hands carefully on a square of rough cloth, the fisherman said, 
“A rishi told me that one day my daughter’s son would be king of all these 
lands.” The man’s eyes shone with that prophecy he had cherished so long. “You 
can have my Satyavati, if you give me your word that her son will be king after 



you.” 

Shantanu gasped. What would become of Devavrata if he agreed to this 
man’s condition, as he so frantically wanted to? In his mind he saw his son’s 
face. He saw Ganga’s face; he heard her say to him, “Here is your son, Shantanu. 
He is a kshatriya, take him with you to your kingdom of heroes.” 

The day of Devavrata’s investiture as yuvaraja rose before his eyes. Yet the 
fisher-girl’s unearthly scent made his heart falter. Without a word and with an 
effort that took all his strength and all his love for his son, Shantanu turned and 
walked out of the hut without committing himself to the fisherman. 

He wrenched his treacherous gaze back from where it strayed wretchedly to 
the girl, who still dangled her feet in the blue river, now humming a snatch of 
song as sweet as the scent of her. Shantanu trembled. He dragged himself to his 
chariot and cried to his charioteer to ride home to Hastina, to go like the wind. 
But the fire Satyavati had kindled in his blood raged on. 



FIVE A SOLEMN VOW 


Shantanu was a changed man after his encounter with Satyavati. He became 
morose and moody and hardly saw even Devavrata anymore. At first his son was 
pained. Once his father doted on him. He wanted him at his side always and 
spoke endlessly with his prince about anything under the sun he cared to, from 
the shapes of the clouds in the sky to the affairs of the kingdom Devavrata would 
inherit one day. Shantanu had been so happy with his son, every day of four 
wonderful years. But now he did not care to even meet him. Feigning tiredness 
or illness, the king turned Devavrata away when he came to see him. Or he said 
he was too sleepy tonight; they would speak tomorrow: which never came. 

Devavrata guessed that something had happened to his father the last time 
he went hunting. After he saw Satyavati, Shantanu not only became dejected he 
gave up the hunt. Soon Devavrata was more concerned for the king’s health than 
hurt at his distant behavior. But knowing his father’s nature as he did, he was 
sure it would not be long before Shantanu confided in him. He was not mistaken. 

One day the king sent for him. Even as Devavrata entered his chamber, his 
father fetched a sigh. 

The youth said, “Some terrible grief consumes you, but you will tell no one 
what it is.” 

Avoiding his son’s eyes, Shantanu said, “It is the burden I must bear as a 
king, the anxiety that feeds on my very life.” 

“What is it, father? Won’t you speak plainly to me?” 

“Oh my child, you mean more than a hundred sons to me. But the wise say 
that having just one son is like having one eye to see with. If you lose it, you are 
blind. 

You are a kshatriya, by both your birth and your gifts. And kshatriyas must 
satisfy themselves with wars. Who knows what happens during any war: who 
lives or dies, or who is killed by a cunning arrow through his back? These are 
dark times and if, God forbid, something happens to you Devavrata, the 
kingdom will be without an heir. I cannot bear to think of it—that our bloodline 
will not be continued from father to son, as it has since time began; and some 
usurper will sit upon the throne of Hastinapura.” 

The father cast a canny look at his son, “Devavrata, I am full of fear when I 
think that you are an only child. Kuru was seventh in the line of Bharata himself; 



it is after him that our branch of the Paurava tree is named. The thought that our 
royal lineage may be broken robs me of my peace.” 

Devavrata stood quiet, suspecting the truth, waiting for his father to come 
out with it. Shantanu gazed outside through a lofty palace window. He said in a 
low voice, “Of course, I shouldn’t like you to think I want another woman. I am 
only anxious for the kingdom. If an outsider takes our throne, that will be an end 
to everything, why, of Bharatavarsha herself. Perhaps in kali yuga such a thing 
may happen, but not now.” 

Suddenly Devavrata knew what he must do. He cried, “It will not, my lord! 
Give me leave.” Bowing quickly, he strode out of the king’s apartment. He knew 
what ailed Shantanu: it was that old and mighty illness, love. 

The prince sought out the sarathy who had last taken Shantanu hunting and 
came unannounced into his home. Briskly the yuvaraja said, “My friend, I have a 
question the king would like you to answer honestly. Where did my father go the 
last time you took him hunting and whom did he meet?” 

The old man smiled. A gleam in his eye, he said, “Are you sure, my prince, 
that your father would have me answer this?” 

“It is imperative you do. The king has not been himself since that day, but 
languishes from some deep sorrow.” 

Still the man hesitated. Devavrata aimed a shaft in the dark, “Say old one, 
what woman was she?” 

“She was a fisher-woman, but an extraordinary and beautiful fisher-woman. 
We found her beside the Yamuna and not by seeing her at first but only by her 
unworldly scent.” 

He shook his head in wonder to remember that scent. Devavrata cried 
impatiently, “And?” 

The man turned his eyes away. “The king was smitten by her. He went to 
her father and asked for her hand.” 

The old man paused, embarrassed. The yuvaraja said, “The fisherman was 
fool enough to refuse the king of the Kurus? Impossible.” 

“No, my prince, he was no fool. He took his time about answering your 
father and proved shrewder than is good for any of us.” 

“Tell me what happened!” 

“The fishermen’s king, for so he was, said to your father that he could not 



hope for a better husband for his daughter. But he would only give his Satyavati 
to him if.. .my prince, don’t make me tell you.” 

Devavrata’s eyes flashed in warning and the charioteer said, “He would 
give his girl to your father only if her son became the Kuru king after him. And 
he would not budge from what he said, that coarse and ambitious fool.” 

The sarathy grew silent, fearing the yuvaraja’s anger. For a moment 
Devavrata was still as a stone; then he began to laugh softly. 

“Is that all?” he cried. “Is this what stands between my poor father and his 
happiness? That I am the yuvaraja?” 

Devavrata seized the sarathy by his arm. “Take me to where my father’s 
sorrow began, so I can mend it. Come, at once!” 

Without telling the king, even perhaps as Shantanu had hoped, his son rode 
to the banks of the Yamuna. Arriving, Devavrata sprang lightly from the chariot 
and took the old sarathy with him for a witness. 

A yojana before they came to the river, the unearthly fragrance swept over 
them. They saw Satyavati sitting where Shantanu had first seen her and to be 
near the scent of her body was so intoxicating, even Devavrata felt his blood 
quicken. 

Turning her head when she heard their chariot, she stared with black eyes at 
the visitors. For a moment she caught her breath: she thought Shantanu had 
returned, but a life younger and so handsome! Her eyes shone. Devavrata 
ignored her. The sarathy pointed out the fisherman’s hut and the yuvaraja strode 
toward it. 

The fisher-king had just finished his meal when Devavrata burst in on him. 
“I hear you were arrogant enough to refuse my father your daughter’s hand. 
Were you in your senses, or were you drunk on jungle brew and thought you 
were dreaming?” 

The man cringed, but slightly; Devavrata saw he was dealing with a brazen 
soul. The swarthy fellow was quite calm, as he said, “I did not refuse to give my 
daughter to your father. My daughter is my only child and she is all I have.” He 
paused, crossed to the window and spat a stream of scarlet juice from the betel- 
leaf he was chewing. Lowering his voice, he confided, “She is no common girl, 
my prince. She was not always as lovely as you see her today; nor did she smell 
so fine. Once she smelled powerfully of fishes, so I called her Matsyagandhi. 
And I feared I would never find a husband for her even among our own people.” 



Devavrata listened impatiently. But his curiosity was roused by the tale of 
Matsyagandhi, who was born smelling of fish but smelt of paradise now. For 
fear of being thought a liar, the fisher-king did not tell him how he had found his 
daughter. He squinted at his royal visitor and saw he had his attention. The wild 
man went on, “But one day when she was still a slip of a girl, barely thirteen, a 
rishi came this way wanting to cross the river in my boat. He was so illustrious, 
his face and his hair and he looked so ancient that I doubted he was a man of this 
earth. 

I was at my lunch and Matsyagandhi ferried the muni across. It was a fine 
afternoon and the old man stared at my daughter with piercing eyes. If he were 
not a sage, I would not have let her go with him alone. When they reached 
midstream, near that island,” he pointed through the door to an island in the 
stream, “suddenly lightning and thunder gashed the sky and a blizzard of snow 
swept the river. It was the middle of summer, mind you. I called out to them. But 
the thunder was so loud they could not hear me and I had to run back indoors. 

That snowstorm lasted two hours. I fell into a strange slumber full of 
dreams such as I had never had before. When I awoke my Matsyagandhi stood 
beside me and she was like someone who had stepped out of my dreams. Not 
that her face had been transformed altogether, but it had been changed subtly as 
if with a few perfect touches. And now my plain girl was a ravishing beauty. 

The other marvel was that her old smell of fish was gone. In its place was 
the scent of heaven you smell now, spreading from her for a yojana on every 
side.” 

He paused again and scrutinized Devavrata’s face. The river man was as 
sharp as he was ambitious. Seeing how full of haughty nobility this poor prince 
was, the fisher-king was not about to let this great opportunity slip through his 
fingers. 

Devavrata had heard him out in silence. He was happy for his smitten 
father’s sake that the girl was not entirely common, but had been blessed by a 
holy rishi; though the yuvaraja did wonder about the real circumstances of that 
blessing. 

Devavrata said again, “Say, fellow, what you want and I swear you shall 
have it.” 

Passing his tongue over his lips, the black man said softly, “Whatever I 
want?” 

“Yes! But hurry, I am growing impatient.” 



The fisherman drew a breath to steady himself. “I already told your father 
my only condition. I want no gold or jewels for myself, or horses or palaces. I 
only want my daughter’s son to be king after your father’s time.” 

Devavrata stood staring at him. Losing his nerve the man said, “Of course 
your father would not agree. So I also could not give him my daughter. As I have 
told you...” 

But Devavrata held up a hand to silence him. “Listen to me, fisherman. /, 
Devavrata, yuvaraja of Hastinapura, relinquish all my claims to the throne of my 
ancestors. Your daughter’s son shall be the next king of the Kurus. Are you 
satisfied now?” 

At first the fisher-king gaped in disbelief. These were the very words he had 
hoped, against hope, to hear. Then he saw from the prince’s face that the boy 
meant what he had said. The fisherman let out a long, slow breath. Growing 
bolder, he said, “I see, Yuvaraj a, that your father’s happiness is more important 
to you than his kingdom. But I must make sure Satyavati will not just be made 
brief use of for as long as her youth lasts and then cast out. Kshatriyas like you 
and your father have been known to do worse to folk like us.” 

Devavrata recoiled from the resentment he saw in the man’s eyes. He held 
his peace, thinking of Shantanu. The fisherman went on, “Yuvaraj a, you are 
indeed as noble as fortune has made it possible for you to be. I have no doubt 
that not the fear of death will make you forswear yourself.” He stopped and 
leaned forward. Devavrata could smell his rancid breath. The fisher-king hissed, 
“But what about your sons, my prince? Will they be as generous as you are?” 

Devavrata did not understand what the fellow meant; but he was not about 
to leave him in the dark for long. Stuffing some thick tobacco into his mouth, the 
fisherman continued, “Devavrata, you are a great kshatriya. I have heard there is 
no warrior like you in all Bharatavarsha. Your sons will inherit your prowess; 
while my grandchildren will also be a king’s sons, surely, but a fisher-girl’s as 
well. How do I know your princes will not kill my grandsons and take the throne 
for themselves? Answer me that and my daughter shall be your father’s wife.” 
He grinned and said, “Though, for sure, your father is old for her,” with a leer 
that Devavrata ignored. 

Without a moment’s pause, the prince replied, “If you give your daughter to 
my father, I will do more than renounce the throne of my ancestors. Come!” 

He seized the surprised fisher-king’s hand and pulled him out into the sun. 
Throwing back his head, the prince cried in a ringing voice, “I, Devavrata, 



swear before all you Gods of heaven and earth, in the name of everything sacred 
to me, in the name of my guru Bhargava, of my mother Ganga and eternal 
dharma, that I will never marry but remain celibate all my life!” 

In that moment’s resonant silence it seemed the elements and those who are 
the elements’ deities—sun, earth, wind, sky and river—all fell hushed at 
Devavrata’s vow. Then they heard faint music in the sky and fisherman and 
prince were covered in a fine rain of flowers of light. These vanished in a 
moment, but their fragrance dimmed even the dusky Satyavati’s scent. And now 
a name resounded all around, from earth and sky, from river, trees and rocks, 
from invisible throats. 

“Bheeshma!” chanted the unearthly voices, “Bheeshmal Bheeshma!” 

Because his oath was so awesome, so terrible, the oath he would never 
break. For a while, the fisherman was dumbstruck. But he was a son of the forest 
and, recovering quickly, he beckoned to Satyavati. When she came up, innocent 
as the wilderness, her father said, “Here, my prince, is your new mother. Take 
her to the king.” 

Without another word, not even pausing to say farewell to his daughter, the 
fisherman turned back into his hut, as if some weighty matter awaited his 
attention inside. As indeed it did; but he would not have gone to it so impatiently 
if he had known what it was. That same night death came for the fisher-king, as 
if everything he had been born for was fulfilled; or as if losing his fragrant 
daughter broke his heart. 

Bheeshma, as we will call Ganga’s son from now, took Satyavati back to 
Hastinapura in his chariot. All the way home the old sarathy never stopped 
muttering his astonishment and his disapproval, while his yuvaraja urged him to 
go faster: his father’s joy must not be delayed. It was that charioteer who spread 
the word like fire through the city: about Devavrata’s vow and how the Gods 
themselves had named him Bheeshma. 

In the palace, the yuvaraja ran to the king’s apartment. Bheeshma bowed to 
Shantanu and cried, “Father put away your sorrow. I have brought her for you.” 

Shantanu had expected something of the sort, if not so quickly. Rising, the 
king said, “Who have you brought?” 

“Satyavati.” 

“But her father wouldn’t give her to me, unless...what have you done, 
Devavrata?” 



“I have only renounced the throne and my manhood: they are as nothing to 
give if they can buy your happiness, why, your very life. My lord, you will not 
live another month without her.” 

“Oh, my son!” Shantanu sat down heavily; the world spun around him and 
his legs were weak. When he heard of the bargain his prince had struck with the 
fisherman, the king’s guilt threatened to overwhelm his excitement. 

Tears in his eyes, Shantanu said, “You are noble and dishonor would break 
your heart. Otherwise I would ask you to take her back to her father.” The king 
took his son’s hand, “You have always been more like the father and I like the 
son. But my shame will not change that, because you are strong like your 
mother, while I am only a weak mortal. 

Yes, I confess I love the fisher-girl. And now, knowing what you have done 
for my sake, I will enjoy her as well as I can.” 

Shantanu paused; a wan smile lit his face. “I too have the punya of my 
celibacy of twenty years. I bless you, my son, with this father’s blessing: let 
death come for you only when you call him yourself. For what you have 
sacrificed for me, you shall choose the hour and the manner of your own dying.” 

And so Shantanu, king of the Kurus, married the fisher-girl Satyavati in 
Hastinapura with pomp and ceremony and some unkind whispering among his 
subjects who, despite her unworldly aroma, compared the new queen 
unfavorably with Ganga. Most of all, the people were heartsick to hear that 
Devavrata would never rule them. 

But time heals almost any wound and the kingdom settled down to its new 
circumstances. Even if Bheeshma never actually sat on the throne of 
Hastinapura, he would be the virtual king for many years, until Satyavati’s son 
came of age. And so it happened. Shantanu gave up most of his powers to his 
son and immersed himself in his young wife, who delighted him with her wild 
simplicity, her passionate nature and, of course, the heavenly scent of her dark 
body. 

Two sons were born to Shantanu and Satyavati and they were named 
Chitrangada and Vichitraveerya. Their half-brother Bheeshma doted on them; it 
was he who raised them. Shantanu was too old and also too absorbed in his 
queen, to raise them himself; and after the children were weaned, Satyavati 
showed no maternal possessiveness. She was genuinely glad of the love the 
powerful Bheeshma lavished on her boys. 

Shantanu’s last few years were deeply happy ones. Surrounded by a close 



and loving family, it was as if near his end time repaid the old king for whatever 
fierce sadness she had inflicted on his earlier life. And so, at peace, Shantanu of 
the Kurus was gathered to his fathers. 

Chitrangada, Shantanu’s older son by Satyavati, was still too young to 
become king. Bheeshma ruled Hastinapura as regent, if in his younger brother’s 
name: for he had Chitrangada installed as yuvaraja even before Shantanu died. 
The reign of Bheeshma, the uncrowned king of the Kurus, was a halcyon season 
for the kingdom. It was as nearly perfect a time as it could be in those last days 
of the dwapara yuga, when darkness gathered ominously over the world. 

But as if fate herself resented the prosperity of those years and the harmony 
and affection between Satyavati, her sons and Bheeshma, tragedy struck with no 
warning at the very heart of the royal House of Hastinapura. And its agent was a 
being not of this earth. 



SIX TWO PRINCES 


There was a gandharva whose name was also Chitrangada. For reasons of 
destiny more inscrutable than we can unravel here, one day this immortal 
decided to appear at the gates of Hastinapura. Splendent he was, as if his body 
was full of light. He was taller than any human, unimaginably handsome and his 
eyes deep and luminous. His blue-black hair hung below his shoulders and he 
seemed made more of the stuff of dreams than of flesh and blood. 

Chitrangada the gandharva appeared out of thin air one morning outside 
Hastinapura and blew a sweet blast on the golden horn he carried at his waist. 
When the astonished guard asked who he was, he cried in his fine singing voice, 
which was thick with the wine the gandharvas drink, “I hear a mere mortal has 
stolen my name! The apsaras of Devaloka laugh at me. I hear he is a prince, the 
yuvaraja of your city. If he is a kshatriya, let him come out and fight me. Tell 
him that only one Chitrangada will live to see the sun set today.” 

Bheeshma was away from his capital, visiting remote corners of the 
kingdom. For his honor as a kshatriya the yuvaraja Chitrangada had to accept the 
drunken gandharva’s challenge. It was a month before he was to be crowned 
king of the Kurus. Frightened and brave, curious because he had never seen a 
gandharva before, though he had heard wondrous tales of them, Satyavati’s son 
came out to face Chitrangada of heaven. 

The gandharva waited for his namesake, whistling like a tree-full of birds 
so a crowd gathered. The birds of the air flew down to the trees outside 
Hastinapura. They knew this was song such as their own wild songs were first 
made from: the music of the Gods. When the human Chitrangada came out of 
the city-gates, the Elf grew quiet. His hands on slim hips, he stood glaring at the 
youth that dared use his name. 

In a moment, the gandharva began to laugh. Satyavati’s son saw how tall 
and wonderful the immortal was, his hair shimmering and his face full of soft 
splendor. The gandharva challenged Chitrangada of the earth. 

“Mortal! You dare take the name Chitrangada, whose meaning you cannot 
even know. I say you are guilty of theft worse than of gold or jewels, or even 
kingdom.” His beautiful face turned dark. “I see you are just a boy, so I will give 
you a chance to save your life. Declare that you renounce the name Chitrangada, 
which has been mine for eons. Kneel before me and beg my pardon and I will 
give it to you. If you like, I will even give you a new name you can bear through 



your brief human years. 

This is your only chance to save yourself. If you fight me, you will die. 
Then what use will my name be to you? The choice is yours, boy.” 

Satyavati’s son’s eyes turned the color of plums. He said, “You must indeed 
have lived for eons, vain gandharva, that you have grown so tired of your life. I 
am Chitrangada, yuvaraja of Hastinapura and I know of no other Chitrangada. If 
you want to fight me for the sake of my name, I think you are a fool and deserve 
to die.” 

Chitrangada of Hastinapura drew his sword. The people gathered there 
hardly saw what happened next; it happened with such blinding swiftness that 
mortal eyes could not follow it. They heard a growl, as musical as the rest of his 
speech; they saw the gandharva’s hand streak to his side. Next instant, they saw 
their prince keel over clutching his neck that had been pierced by a silver dagger. 
The Elf whistled softly and his slender blade flew back to its jeweled sheath. The 
yuvaraja’s life went out through the neat wound in his throat. In a flash of light 
the gandharva vanished, leaving Hastinapura bereft, her destiny transformed. 

Bheeshma was heartbroken. He had loved Chitrangada as his own son. 
Carefully, since the boy’s infancy, he had groomed him to sit one day on the 
throne of the Kurus. He had taught him archery and the Vedas, politics and 
history, astrology and metaphysics and everything else the yuvaraja knew. They 
had been so close. Now all that was left, after Chitrangada’s body was cremated 
beside the Ganga, was an urn of ashes. Wondering for what crime of another life 
he was being punished with such torment in this one, Bheeshma floated those 
ashes down his mother’s serene currents, toward the ocean, which receives the 
remains of the dead. 

His dreams shattered, Bheeshma began all over again with Satyavati’s 
second son, Vichitraveerya. Whereas so far he had brought him up only to 
become his brother’s loyal minister, now he groomed that prince to be a king. 
Bheeshma crowned the younger boy yuvaraja and continued to rule Hastinapura 
himself. 

Chitrangada’s death had fallen on him like summer lightning; but in a few 
years, Vichitraveerya grew into a fine young kshatriya and Bheeshma crowned 
him king. Vichitraveerya was a modest youth who worshipped his brother and it 
was in Bheeshma’s able hands that the real power in the kingdom of the Kurus 
still rested. The people, Satyavati and Vichitraveerya himself were all content 
with this arrangement. It would never do that a younger brother ruled while his 
older and wiser brother was alive. 



Some years went by, in peace and plenty and they were kind to Hastinapura 
and her people. Then Bheeshma decided it was time Vichitraveerya married. 
News arrived in Hastina that the king of Kasi was planning a swayamvara for his 
three daughters, Amba, Ambika and Ambalika, all of them reputed to be 
beautiful and accomplished. From time immemorial, indeed ever since the two 
kingdoms had existed, it had been the unvarying practice for the princesses of 
Kasi to be given as wives to the princes of Hastinapura. Never had there been 
any question of a swayamvara. The slight did not escape Bheeshma: 
Vichitraveerya was not being offered the hand of any of the Kasi princesses 
because he was a fisher-girl’s son. But Bheeshma was not about to let the matter 
pass. 



SEVEN THREE PRINCESSES OF KASI 


The city of Kasi was festive: Manikarnika, the ornament that once fell from 
Cosmic Siva’s ear, to be his special place on earth. Kasi was decked in colorful 
archways; her streets were choking with a million garlands. Singing, dancing 
crowds swung through her aisles. 

In the hall of the swayamvara, a thousand of the most eligible kings and 
princes of Bharatavarsha had gathered. Each one had come in the hope that one 
of the princesses of Kasi would choose him to be her husband. The jewelry those 
kshatriyas wore caught the shafts of the morning sun and the sabha glittered. 
Jasmine-laden air eddied softly around those high born masters of the earth. 
Their refined laughter could be heard there, tinged with some anxiety. 

Amba, Ambika and Ambalika were all named after the Devi who is Siva’s 
consort. Wearing wedding finery they sat haughty and ravishing beside their 
father. The custom was that when the auspicious muhurta arrived and the planets 
were in their most benign places, the palace priests, who were avid at their 
ghatikas, the water clocks, would announce the hour. Each princess would then 
be given a garland of wildflowers, which she would drape around the prince or 
king she chose. It was age-old custom that a princess could choose her own 
husband, her vara. This was why the ceremony was called a swayamvara, 
meaning literally ‘her own husband’. 

The moment had arrived and the oldest princess, Amba, had just been 
handed her garland. Suddenly they heard chariot-horses’ hooves outside. Silence 
fell when they saw who had arrived: it was Devavrata of Hastinapura. Some 
kshatriyas in the sabha snickered, though none too near Bheeshma. 

“Has the celibate found his celibacy unbearable?” 

“Isn’t he a little old for this?” 

“Has he decided to break his oath?” 

“Who can blame the poor man? These princesses could shake the vows of 
the rishis of the forest.” 

Someone shouted, “I think you’ve left it a little late, Devavrata. Your hair 
has turned grey!” 

And loud laughter. Bheeshma’s eyes glinted dangerously. With a soft growl 
that froze the assembly, he said, “I rather think I am just in time.” 

Amba stood unmoving before the groom of her choice, the king of Salva. 



She had raised her hands to place her garland around his neck when Bheeshma 
arrived. Next moment, Bheeshma was a flaming immortal in that sabha. When 
he was just a stripling Ganga’s son had dammed her flow with golden arrows; 
now he was a grown man at the height of his powers. 

He was among them like some invasion. One moment they were mocking 
him and Amba was about to garland the king she had chosen. Then Bheeshma 
had seized not only that dazed princess but her sisters as well and swept them 
into his chariot in a blur. 

As he went, he cried, “They are for my brother Vichitraveerya. They shall 
be queens in Hastinapura like their mothers before them. Come and fight me, 
Kshatriyas, show me your mettle.” 

Those were days when honor meant more than life itself. A throng of 
kshatriyas flew after Bheeshma. For a while it seemed he would outrun them and 
escape. But then he whirled his chariot round. His bow was raised and it blazed 
arrows at his pursuers in a storm. Every shaft found its mark, shattering chariots, 
piercing armor and blood leaked on to the earth. 

But there was a king that one of the Kasi princesses had actually chosen and 
Shalva gave Bheeshma a ferocious fight. He struck him with three scathing 
shafts. Roaring in surprise the Kuru plucked them out and his blood gushed after 
them. In a flash he cut down Shalva’s chariot and killed that king’s horses and 
sarathy. Shalva stood exposed and Amba shut her eyes and prayed for his life. 
But Bheeshma did not intend to kill a defenseless man. Growling deep in his 
throat, like some lion, he swung his chariot around again and rode back to 
Hastinapura. 

The people of the city came streaming out of their homes. They crowded 
into the streets to see what Bheeshma had brought back. They set up a cheer 
when they saw the three princesses in his chariot: bashful, but two of them so 
excited by the romance of having been abducted by the magnificent Kuru. They 
were flushed with the battle that had been fought for them; what more could any 
princess ask for on the day of her swayamvara? 

When the people of Hastinapura welcomed them exuberantly, asking their 
names and calling them their queens, Ambika and Ambalika began to wave back 
to that sea of friendly faces. They felt thrilled to be called queens and no sooner 
had they ridden into it, than they knew Hastinapura was the city of their destiny. 
But Amba kept her head bowed. 

Bheeshma thundered up to the king’s palace and leapt down from his 



chariot. The princesses followed him meekly. He strode straight to Satyavati’s 
apartment and knocked on her door. When she opened it, she saw him standing 
there with a rare smile on his face. He said, “Mother, look what I have brought 
for you.” 

“What is it, Devavrata?” 

He moved aside and she saw the princesses behind him. He cried, 
“Daughters-in-law! Three of them from Kasi.” 

As they came forward to touch her feet, Satyavati saw how beautiful they 
were. Bheeshma said to a guard, “Take word to the king that his mother wants to 
see him urgently.” 

Vichitraveerya arrived and when he saw Amba, Ambika and Ambalika he 
fell at Bheeshma’s feet. Bheeshma raised him up like a child and embraced him. 
The young king saw blood on his brother. 

“You are wounded! Mother, quickly, fetch warm water and ointment.” 

Bheeshma protested that it was only a scratch, but the king would not listen. 
Luckily Bheeshma’s armor had endured the brunt of Shalva’s arrows. 
Vichitraveerya dressed his brother’s wounds with the herbs his mother’s women 
brought. When he had finished, a quivering voice said, “I beg you, give me leave 
to speak.” 

It was Amba, the oldest princess. Bheeshma said, “Speak freely child. Have 
no fear, this is your home now.” 

Mustering her courage, she said, “When the lord Bheeshma stormed into 
the swayamvara and took us, I was in the very act of placing my garland around 
king Shalva’s neck. With all my heart I had chosen him to be my husband.” 

“Why didn’t you speak out?” said Bheeshma. “You did not say a word, not 
even when I was fighting Salva.” 

She whispered, “I was robbed of my courage. And before I breathed freely 
again, we had ridden to Hastinapura.” 

Now Vichitraveerya said firmly, “It isn’t right that I marry her if she has 
given her heart to someone else.” 

Bheeshma was relieved; he had hoped his brother would not make this an 
issue of kshatriya honor. Satyavati also agreed. Gently, Bheeshma said to Amba, 
“If what you say is true, you must not remain here.” 

He clapped his hands for the guard. 



“Arrange for the princess Amba to have a royal escort. Prepare my own 
chariot for her and let her be driven at once to Salva.” 

Such a smile broke out on the lovely Amba’s face that the others laughed. 
Blessing them all, blessing Hastinapura, seeking Satyavati’s blessing herself, 
Amba mounted the chariot and drove away. Little did she realize how short-lived 
her joy was to be. 



EIGHT BHEESHMA AND AMBA 


A radiant Amba arrived in Shalva’s kingdom. Flushed with the thought of 
seeing him, of being his queen, she alighted before the palace. She ran up the 
steps and was shown, but after an hour’s wait, into a solemn court hardly full of 
the welcome she had expected. 

“My lord,” she cried happily, “I have brought your garland. I told 
Bheeshma I had chosen you for my husband and he sent me to you with a royal 
escort. Here I am, take me for your queen.” 

She was overjoyed to see him and waited for him to rise and take her hand. 
But he remained sunk in his throne. A spasm of contempt twitched his lean face; 
he gave a short laugh. 

More for his court’s benefit than hers, he said, “Do you think I am a beggar 
that I would take you as alms from my enemy? Bheeshma seized your hand and 
carried you from your swayamvara. If that was not enough, he routed the rest of 
us as a lion would a jackal-pack. By kshatriya dharma, princess, the man who 
wins a woman in battle has made her his own.” His voice quivered and she knew 
he cared more that Bheeshma had defeated him, than for her or what she felt. 

Shalva said coldly, “Go back to Bheeshma, perhaps he will break his oath 
for you. Beg him and see if he will marry you. As for me, I have no place for the 
refuse of my enemies, neither in my palace nor in my heart.” 

Lovely Amba’s face crumpled. Hanging her head, she whispered fiercely, 
“Not that you have a heart for me to find a place in it.” 

Amba stalked out of Shalva’s palace. She went back to Hastinapura and 
came to Bheeshma. Strands of white streaked her hair as if she had aged ten 
years on her journey. Bheeshma rose in concern, “Why have you returned so 
soon?” 

She raised her tearful face to him. Through clenched teeth, she said, 
“Shalva turned me away. Yet, he enriched my knowledge of dharma. He said a 
woman belongs to the man who wins her in battle: it is the law of the kshatriyas. 
You took me by my hand, defeated the other kings and carried me away. Shalva 
says I belong to you and no one else.” 

She broke down. She knelt at Bheeshma’s feet and sobbed, “I cannot go 
back to my father’s house. I have nowhere to turn, except to you. Noble 
Bheeshma, don’t abandon me, don’t let my womanhood be desolated. Take me 



to be your wife.” 

As Bheeshma raised her up gently, he realized what he felt for Amba was 
not only pity. He wanted to take her in his arms and keep her there forever. But 
instead, he said, “How can I marry you, child? I am too old for you. Besides, I 
have sworn an oath that I will be celibate all my life. I had better die than marry 
you, because if I break my oath I will not be able to live with myself.” 

She stood before him, so vulnerable and he could hardly bear to look at her. 
Kindly as he could and he knew how cruelly to her, he continued, “If you had 
just said a word to me in Kasi I would have left you behind. But fate is 
inscrutable. She deceives us effortlessly, time and again: as if we learn nothing 
from all the lessons she teaches and our hearts never grow quiet enough to 
master our own destinies. 

Rather than wait for me to marry you princess, go back to Salva. He may 
change his mind in time and take you for his queen. He may already have 
thought better of his rashness.” 

But she said, “You don’t know his heart. How quick his anger was when I 
stood before him and how cold his hatred. I thought I would die. And you want 
me to go back to that man and beg him to marry me? Never! And he would 
never do it. You are too kind Devavrata and full of such lofty wisdom.” Her eyes 
flashed. “But you are not kind enough to break your oath and unfortunately your 
wisdom is of no use to me. You never hesitated when you abducted me. Why 
can’t you use the same courage now to save my life?” 

She moaned as if an arrow was lodged in her flesh. His heart churning, 
Bheeshma said, “My oath is not for myself. My dharma is far beyond my own 
selfishness and more important than your life.” His voice grew hard, when he 
thought of Vichitraveerya and the future of Hastinapura. He said grimly, 
“Forgive me for what has happened if you can. You may remain here in our city 
for the rest of your life and your every comfort will be seen to. But as for 
marrying you, Amba, that I cannot do.” 

Bheeshma turned and walked out before he imperiled his soul by looking 
into her face again. Amba wept long and bitterly. She lived in Hastinapura for 
six tormented years. She saw her sisters, Ambika and Ambalika, become 
Vichitraveerya’s queens. And she, the first of them, was alone, unwanted. 

After six years, thinking anything was preferable to the purgatory in which 
she lived, she went to Shalva again. He was even more savage with her. He 
laughed; did she really expect him to marry the concubine of Hastinapura? 



Further deranged by his cruelty, Amba went back to the Kuru kingdom. Now she 
focused all her frustration on Bheeshma; she held him responsible for ruining her 
life. 

And one day, unable to bear her life in that city any more, she walked out. 
Her long hair left loose, she came like a mad woman down the palace-steps, 
walked out into the open and down the king’s highway, while the guards stared 
at her. She went in her finery, unaware of her surroundings, as if some 
implacable purpose more potent than the world drew her on. Never pausing, she 
went toward the forest she had passed through when she rode to Salva. Amba 
had not abandoned her battle to persuade Bheeshma to marry her; she had 
decided to enlist the support of the rishis of the jungle. 

The holy ones were alarmed at her coming. She was beautiful and full of 
virgin womanhood. The older hermits feared she would distract the younger 
acolytes. They were about to turn her away when a grand old mendicant, whose 
voice echoed under the trees, arrived in that asrama. When Amba saw him she 
gave a cry and ran to fall at his feet. That ancient with the long white hair and 
beard, whose name was Hotravahana, raised her up and embraced her. She 
sobbed like a small child against his chest. He was her grandfather and once a 
king of Kasi. In his last years, he had taken to the forest and a life of tapasya. 

When she had wept for a while and he comforted her, she grew calmer. He 
drew out her story in agonized fits and starts, from the day of the swayamvara. 
When Hotravahana saw how obsessed she was with Devavrata, he knew 
Bheeshma and no other man was his granddaughter’s deepest destiny. She would 
have been unhappy even if Shalva had married her. She was a passionate girl and 
once Bheeshma had taken her hand she had belonged to him. 

Hotravahana said, “There is only one person in the world to whom 
Bheeshma will listen. Curiously, he is due in this asrama in a few days.” 

Amba and the other rishis wondered who that person was. But Hotravahana 
said they must wait and see for themselves. 

Now that her grandfather was there, Amba was allowed to remain in the 
asrama. A few days later there was some excitement in that hermitage and some 
novices ushered in an extraordinary figure. He was tall and great; he was old and 
youthful at once. His hair was like a lion’s mane; his face was calm, yet reflected 
the deep tides that moved in his heart. He was so godlike you felt he could set 
aside his human form at any moment, like a set of clothes. 

The eldest rishis rose and prostrated themselves before him. The visitor 



seemed especially glad to see Hotravahana and embraced him warmly. Her 
grandfather brought Amba to the profound one, “Guru Bhargava, this is my 
grand-daughter Amba. She has a grievance which only you can redress.” 

Bhargava laid a hand in blessing on the distraught Amba’s head. She felt a 
current of grace flow through her body. For a moment, she was faint with joy, as 
if he had removed her pain by his very touch. But the relief did not last. 
Bhargava stared at her, his eyes misting over with whatever he read in her sad 
face. Puzzled, he continued to gaze disconcertingly. 

At last, he sighed and said in his deep, slow voice, “Ah child, you are 
stricken with sorrow.” He turned to Hotravahana, “But tell me, old friend, who is 
he that makes her so sad?” 

Hotravahana told him Amba’s story. Bhargava was visibly startled when he 
heard Devavrata Bheeshma’s name and he listened in some absorption. When 
Hotravahana had finished, Bhargava stared at the princess even more intently. 
Again his eyes grew dim as if he saw distant times and events, all far from the 
present, but to him as real. 

Suddenly, as if making up his mind, he said, “I will tell Bheeshma to marry 
you. And how will he refuse his guru? Let no time be lost, you have suffered 
long enough.” 

Bhargava sent a young rishi to Hastinapura to tell Bheeshma his master 
wanted to see him. Bheeshma came immediately to the forest. The regent of the 
Kurus prostrated himself at his guru’s feet. 

Laughing happily, blessing his most illustrious pupil, Bhargava enfolded 
Bheeshma in a great embrace. 

“Devavrata, my child, let me look at you! It has been so long. I often ask 
your mother about you. But she says she hardly sees you herself any more, but 
only hears of you from rumors on the wind and the news of birds and men who 
come to wash their sins in her. 

You have grown so much. Why, you have grown into a man Devavrata and 
not a young one any more.” 

“Master, why have you sent for me? Is there anything I can do?” 

Bhargava watched his disciple’s face thoughtfully. He said, “Hotravahana is 
an old and dear friend of mine. He has never asked me for a thing, until today.” 

Bheeshma said, “You know I will do whatever I can.” 



“Devavrata, it is a mere trifle.” 

“Tell me, Guru.” 

Bhargava signaled Amba to come forward. When he saw her, Bheeshma 
grew very still. Bhargava said, “I believe you know this young woman?” 

Impassively, his sishya replied, “She is the unfortunate Amba, a princess of 
Kasi. She was to marry the king of Salva, but fate played her false and I was 
fate’s instrument.” Bheeshma raised his eyes and looked into his master’s face. 
“Shalva wouldn’t take her for his wife and she came back to Hastinapura. But I 
could not marry her myself, because of the oath I swore for my father.” 

“What oath is that?” 

“That I would never marry in this life.” 

“A grave oath,” said Bhargava slowly. “But there is no oath that may not be 
broken for one’s guru. I command you now, Devavrata, you shall marry this 
princess. And I see in your eyes how much you would like to make her your 
wife.” 

Bheeshma said in a low voice, “Don’t ask me to do this. You know how 
solemn my oath is.” 

“Yes, all heaven speaks of it and all the earth too. But I have given my word 
to Hotravahana that you will marry Amba. Would you have me break my word, 
would you mock your guru?” 

Bheeshma said levelly, “Ask me for my life and I will gladly give it to you. 
But don’t ask me to break my oath. That I cannot do, even for your sake.” 

“By the timeless laws of guru and sishya, which have come down the ages, 
you leave me no choice. I must curse you.” But he was torn between anger and 
love for his pupil. He added softly, “Or else, you must fight me.” 

“I will fight you.” 

For a long moment, Bhargava stared at his disciple. Then he turned abruptly 
and made for a clearing in the forest, some yojanas away. For no battle should be 
fought near an asrama where rishis live and pray for the world. 

Forbidding the hermits to come after them, Bheeshma followed his master. 
Amba’s very life felt faint within her. She was sure Bhargava would kill the man 
of her twisted destiny. Who could face the Avatara in battle? Strong woman 
though she was, she clung to Hotravahana, trembling to think she was the cause 
of this. But her anger gave her strength and she told herself she did not care if 



Bheeshma died. It was only fitting, after the min he had made of her life. 

Deep in the jungle, master and disciple arrived in a green clearing. With no 
warning Bhargava turned, quick as light and shot a calescent astra at Devavrata. 
It flashed at him like a streak of lightning. But the sishya had been well taught. 
In a blur, quicker than the astra’s flight, he doused it with a shaft of his own, of 
water. All this took no more than a moment: they were both such bowmen. 

Hardly had fire and water subsided when Bhargava loosed his second 
missile, now plain and cold. But it was a weapon of illusion and seemed to fly at 
Bheeshma as a thousand arrows; but only a single one was real, aimed at his 
heart. He had less than a moment to spot that shaft and cut it down. Bheeshma 
sliced the real arrow in two and the others vanished around it. 

Now Bheeshma shot an incendiary agneyastra at Bhargava. Across the 
clearing, the guru had abandoned his human form and was a figure of white 
light, illumining the darkling trees. With a varunastra, his master extinguished 
Bheeshma’s arrow of a hundred fires. The two archers stood panting with their 
effort of will. 

They rested for only a moment. Then, invoking more mystic astras, each 
one more potent and complex than the last, they dueled in the jungle’s heart. For 
days they fought, the awesome master and his tremendous disciple. The earth 
shook and the Devas came out in their sky-chariots to watch. 

Someone else watched, as well, hidden behind a banyan tree that grew at 
the edge of the clearing. Amba had broken away from the rishis and her 
grandfather and followed Bhargava and Bheeshma. She watched them now, her 
mad eyes blazing. 

Their duel became the world to the two warriors. It became a reflection of 
their spirits, of life and death. They were entirely absorbed, as munis are by their 
dhyana; battle to those two was no less than worship. Forest and sky lit up with 
the flares of astras. Amba stood petrified behind her spreading tree. Like her, the 
Devas in their vimanas did not stir, but were breathless spectators above. 

For a while it seemed neither archer would prevail. Then Bheeshma 
invoked the praswapastra. That weapon would fuse the apocalyptic fires hidden 
within the most infinitesimal particles; it would consume the very earth. 

Bheeshma drew his bowstring back to discharge the astra at his master. But 
two other figures appeared between the bowmen. Midnight was brilliant, as if 
day had dawned. The Devas put aside cloud coverings, drew back the veils of 
heaven and revealed themselves. The sky was full of shining craft and stern 



Gods who are beyond the understanding of men. 

One of the splendorous ones who stood between Bhargava and his pupil 
was Rudra, tall as a tree. His skin was white; dreadlocks hung to his shoulders, 
with a moon-sliver hiding among them. His throat was blue, where he had once 
quaffed smoking poison and emerald cobras twined themselves around his 
attenuated body. Beside him was Narada, the eternal wanderer, Brahma’s son old 
as the stars are. 

In his voice deeper than the sky, Rudra said, “Stop, Devavrata of the 
dreadful vow! It is not written that you shall be the one to end this age. That time 
has not yet come and the task belongs to another.” 

Bheeshma stood frozen. He did not hear Rudra, only waited for his hand to 
be free to loose the astra at his guru. Narada went near Bheeshma and spoke 
softly to him, calling him back to the world he was set to burn. 

Slowly Bheeshma’s breathing grew calmer, his knotted body relaxed. With 
a sigh, Devavrata remembered himself and lowered his bow. Vast relief surged 
through heaven and earth. 

Rudra said to him, “You are the sishya, you must withdraw first.” 

Bheeshma bowed. He went up to the smoldering Bhargava. He laid his bow 
and his quiver at his feet and knelt before his guru. Bhargava raised his pupil up 
and embraced him, crying, “My son, you are Bheeshma indeed! Even I could not 
vanquish you. My heart is full today, that I have such a sishya.” 

Bhargava cried across the clearing to Amba in the trees, “This man will 
give up his life, he will consume the world; but he will not break his oath. 
Princess, Devavrata will never marry you.” 

Amba gave a shuddering howl as of a wild creature shot with an arrow. She 
turned and ran from that place like a dark wind. 



NINE AMBA 


Running, sobbing as she ran, she hardly knew herself any more as she went. 
She stopped at times and bayed at the stars in the night sky like a she-wolf that 
had lost her mate. All she knew was the fire in her soul for revenge, consuming 
her. Bheeshma may be the greatest kshatriya on earth; but he had ruined her and 
he must pay for it with his life. 

In the heart of a forest, where not even rishis ventured, she sat under a 
gnarled tree and began to pray. For a year she sat, unmoving, her body fed by 
just her hatred, worshipping Siva’s son Karttikeya. Dirt caked her face and her 
hair hung to her waist in tangled jata. Her tapasya was so perfect that Karttikeya 
appeared before her sooner than he ever had for any other bhakta. 

One day, a marvelous aroma filled the forest in which Amba sat in 
padmasana, the lotus-posture. The darkness she had grown accustomed to behind 
her eyelids shut fast was lit up like day. Her eyes flew open and there he stood: 
the lucific Lord Karttikeya. In his hands, he had a garland of lotuses that were 
from no lake on earth. They glowed as if moonlight was hidden in them and their 
scent spread through the forest like a blessing. 

Amba fell on her face before the vision. She began to speak, “Lord...” 

But he said gently to her, “I know, my child. I know everything and I know 
the boon you want. Look, I have brought you lotuses from a pool in my own 
garden. Whoever wears this garland around his neck will kill Bheeshma for 
you.” 

With a moan, she reached out and took the garland from him. The God 
vanished, leaving the trees dark once more. On her careen out of the forest, 
Amba bathed in a stream. Peering into the water when she was clean, she saw 
her penance had aged her. 

Full of hope, she emerged from the jungle and went seeking her champion. 
She wandered into many kingdoms and told her story to their princes and kings. 
In her hands was the fateful garland, which seemed to grow fresher every day. 
Those who heard her tale were not averse to fighting her cause. She was 
obviously noble and still very beautiful. But when she told them who it was they 
must kill when they wore her garland, they ah refused her in alarm. Most of 
them dare not face Bheeshma in battle and those who were bold enough would 
not. They said he was honorable and taintless; they would sin if they killed him. 

Cursing them ah, calling them cowards and eunuchs, she would storm 



away. Her lotuses remained as fresh as they had been when she received them, 
but her hope faded within her. 

At last, almost broken in spirit, Amba arrived in the kingdom of the 
Panchalas, in Drupada’s court. Once more, she told her story. She showed that 
king the garland that no kshatriya in Bharatavarsha dared take from her. 

Strangely moved, Drupada heard her out patiently. But then, he also said to 
Amba, “Bheeshma of Hastinapura is a righteous man, I cannot fight him.” 

Her face twitched in rage. With a scream, she flung Karttikeya’s garland at 
Drupada. But as if plucked up by an unseen hand, it flew away from him and 
landed around a marble pillar. Her howl of frustration echoing behind her, Amba 
stormed out. 

Drupada held the garland that hung on the white pillar in awe and fear; not 
he, not anyone in his court ever touched it. They lit lamps before it and 
worshipped it at every sandhya of each day. That garland hung there, never 
fading, as fragrant as it had been when Amba first received it. It hung waiting for 
the kshatriya who would dare take it up and wear it. 

Across wild plains, through mysterious forests, fording sacred rivers and 
hardly aware of any of these, went Amba. Her face was set in a mask. Her eyes 
stared straight ahead, seeing nothing around her. She came to the foothills of the 
highest mountains in the world—the Himalayas, which are said to be the 
threshold between heaven and earth. Unworldly beings, elven gandharvas, 
centaurian kinnaras, knowing siddhas and charanas lived here. They renewed 
themselves upon the Himalaya, because these are the holiest mountains in 
creation. 

Rishis also, hermits in solemn numbers, lived on the mystic slopes of the 
Himalaya. Some were lost in sweet oblivion, adrift on the ocean of the spirit that 
welled in their hearts. Others mortified their bodies in streams that carried ice 
floes down to the melting plains. They sat motionless, entranced in dhyana. Past 
them all, whether they were solitary or congregated in asramas, climbed Amba. 
She did not pause to greet them; perhaps she did not see them at all for the single 
flame that consumed her. 

Up she went through the wooded foothills, crossing biting rillets. She 
climbed over the sheerest faces of rock and ice, which nimble kinnaras would 
have shunned for being too hazardous. Through breathtaking gorges, hidden in 
the naves of towering ranges, she climbed on and on, like a spirit who had lost 
her way in eternity. 



Magical sunrises and sunsets lit the landscapes around her in reverberant 
colors and her tiny form as she went along, at times crawling on all fours 
through sculpted snowdrifts. She had no eyes for their incomparable beauty; 
locked into her obsession, she plunged blindly on. At night unparalleled moons 
bathed her in ethereal luster. Some nights, just the stars, seeming like small 
moons themselves at this height, shone down in distant kindness. But she hardly 
noticed that they sought to comfort her with their subtle influences. 

On she went, while knots of sapphire-eyed kimpurusha fauns and their 
oread mates stepped out of caves embedded in the ice-faces of deep valleys and 
paused their pale orgies to stare at her. Grave siddhas heard her footfalls pass 
them, where they sat in meditation, often covered entirely by snow. Snowflakes 
fell off their eyelids as they blinked at the human princess. For princess she so 
obviously was who climbed along this secret way with darkness filling her heart 
to bursting. Once a young gandharva Elf whistled hopefully to her, his 
mellifluous note echoing off glassy slopes. But Amba did not hear him. 

She went grimly past five mountains, one of them a secret, golden pyramid. 
She ate just wild berries on her white way. At last, she crossed the Himalaya and 
arrived at a solitary massif that thrust its peak at the sky to the north of the great 
range. Seeing that most sacred of all mountains, Amba’s eyes softened. The lone 
mountain was her destination; here she hoped to find the redress she had not 
found anywhere else. She lay on her face in the snow and worshipped Kailasa, 
looming like a full moon before her. She called out, in agony and devotion, to 
the master of that mountain: Siva, Lord of Gods. 

She climbed halfway to the summit of Kailasa and she was exhausted now. 
She made her home in a shallow cave and began a tapasya fiercer than her 
penance in the forest. This one lasted years. 

One day, when spring flushed on ice-bound Kailasa after a savage winter, 
Amba felt impelled to open her eyes that had seen nothing for a year but the 
inner spaces. There, in glory and in an eternal hermit’s guise, stood Siva the 
Mahayogin. He smiled at her, while the emerald cobras he wore as ornaments on 
his ash-coated body twined around him. 

With a sigh, Amba prostrated herself at the Lord’s feet. Smiling, Siva said, 
“Stop your tapasya, my child, or you will melt all the snow on Kailasa! I have 
come to bless you with what your heart desires and I see it wants just one thing.” 

Amba cried, “Who will kill Bheeshma?” 

His eyes, which had seen the constellations begin, twinkled at her. “Why, 



you yourself, Amba, for nothing would please you more.” 

“I, my Lord? But I am no kshatriya, certainly not one to match Bheeshma.” 

“Not as you are in this life, but as you shall be in your next one.” 

She was dismayed. “But I will not remember anything of this life. What 
sweetness will revenge have if I don’t know what it is for?” 

But Siva, whose power turns the nebulae on their axes, replied, “But you 
will, Amba. You will remember every bit of this life, as clearly as if there was no 
break of death between it and the one to come.” 

Her cry of joy rang among precipices and she fell to kissing his feet. She 
was light as a bird, when Siva had blessed her. 

“Lord, where will I be born when I am dead?” 

“Where a garland of lotuses hangs, waiting for you.” 

He melted out of her sight, leaving just the ineffable memory of his 
presence and his boon. Feverish Amba built herself a pyre from dry branches. 
She kindled it with a twig she set alight with the power of her mind. With no 
thought for the pain of the flames, or of the deep passage of death, only pausing 
to murmur Siva’s name, she walked into the blaze and was turned into ashes. 
They were redolent with her long austerity. 

By Siva’s grace, Amba was born again with no lease of time. Her spirit may 
have, otherwise, been condemned to a longer wandering in some realm of the 
dead; now it flitted through Yama’s labyrinths like a bright swallow that knew its 
way through these mandalas. The flame of her purpose still searing her soul, she 
was born as the daughter of king Drupada of the Panchalas. She was born amidst 
celebrations in that kingdom and her father named her Shikhandin. 

She was so thin as a child: as if she had been pared by some great rigor of 
another life. But her spirit was fierce and bold, more a male child’s spirit. Her 
doting father would look at his daughter’s intense face, with its dark burden 
behind her eyes and he would think, ‘Her expression is so familiar.’ But, of 
course, he could not remember where he had seen her before. 

One day, when she was just seven, her father brought Shikhandin into his 
court for the first time. She played quietly in the capacious sabha for a while. 
Suddenly the young princess saw the garland of lotuses that hung on a marble 
pillar, with incense and offerings set before it. She darted away from a group of 
indulgent courtiers and ran to that garland. Her eyes shone. Folding her small 
hands briefly to the fragrant thing, she plucked it off the pillar and draped it 



round her neck. 

Drupada sprang to his feet. He shouted at his courtiers, “Fools! Couldn’t 
you have stopped her? Shikhandin, put that garland back, it is not for children to 
play with.” 

But his daughter had grown very still. She had shut her eyes in some secret 
rapture when she draped the garland around herself. Now she opened them and 
her father was startled by what he saw there: such an adult look of triumph. Her 
sharp chin lifted up, she stared back at him. In the voice of Amba of old, 
Shikhandin said, “Drupada, I have been born as your daughter only to wear this 
garland.” 

A memory flared up in the king’s mind—of a beautiful woman who years 
ago had spoken to him in that same voice. He dismissed the similarity as 
coincidence; but it would return to haunt him. Especially in his dreams, the 
tense, pale face of Amba, princess of Kasi, would coalesce with his daughter’s; 
and the eyes were the same, burning with their single purpose. 

Once she had put it on, Shikhandin refused to be parted for a moment from 
Karttikeya’s garland. Drupada was unnerved by his dreams and at the thought of 
Bheeshma’s wrath. Finally, the king grew convinced Shikhandin really was 
Amba and had returned just to seek the revenge she was obsessed with. When 
she reached puberty, her father turned the princess out into exile. 

She went cheerfully, her precious garland around her neck, as if exile was a 
welcome step on her way to her only goal: Bheeshma’s death. She retraced her 
steps of many years ago. As Shikhandin, Amba went back into the plumbless 
forest. The jungle probed her strange destiny with subtle feelers of flower and 
leaf, green vapors, animal eyes and intuition: all of which perceive time so 
differently from human senses. In its deep stillness, the forest had known she 
would return. Here Karttikeya had given her the garland she now wore as if it 
were part of her body. She sat in the same spot where Amba had once sat, so 
disturbed. Locked in padmasana, facing the east, she shut her eyes. Wrapped in 
the caress of the unearthly lotuses, she chanted Siva’s holy name ceaselessly and 
his son Karttikeya’s. The years slipped by, unnoticed. She was waiting for a sign, 
another boon. 

One day, a yaksha of the race of tree-spirits, who pass through the twilights 
of the days between flesh and fleshlessness, was snared in a woodsman’s trap 
close to where Shikhandin sat in tapasya. She was returning from her evening 
bath in the nearby stream, when she heard his subliminal cries echoing in the 
ethereal zone between day and night. Coming to that panicstricken being’s help, 



she freed him with a mantra. 

The grateful yaksha, Sthunakarna, stayed with her until dawn, when he 
could slip back into his other world through a crack in the legends of leaves and 
birds, between darkness and light. That night she told him the story of her two 
lives. The wild being, with leaf-skin and bright bird’s-eyes, was moved. He 
thought, surely, the hand of fate had snared him in the woodsman’s trap. 

The yaksha said in his uncanny voice, “I have a boon for you, if you want 
it.” 

Sensing a blessing from Siva, who is the Lord of the yakshas, Shikhandin 
readily agreed. An hour before dawn, in the night’s last yaama, with just a touch 
of his green fantastic fingers the yaksha transformed Shikhandin into a man. 
Amba, princess of Kasi, lost her womanhood and the princess Shikhandin 
became prince Shikhandi of the Panchalas.l 

1. Another story is that Sthunakarna, the yaksha, exchanges his own sex with 
Shikhandin, becoming female himself. 

And it came to pass that one day, years later, Shikhandi rode before 
Arjuna’s chariot in the war on the crack of the ages, the Mahabharata yuddha on 
the field of Kurukshetra. Coming face to face with great Bheeshma, that prince 
cut him down with the first arrow that pierced him. Bheeshma knew Shikhandi 
had once been Amba of Kasi, the woman he loved. He would not raise his bow 
even to defend himself against her. This was the only way that invincible 
kshatriya could be killed and the war would be lost if he did not die. 

As he fell, shot with a hundred shafts, Bheeshma said, “Ah, these are all 
Arj una’s arrows.” 

Then he found the deepest one, lodged next to his heart. Feeling it gingerly, 
he breathed, “This one is Amba’s.” 

When the sun turned north again, it was through that wound his spirit left 
his body and Ganga’s son was free. 



TEN THE SOLEMN OATH 


King Vichitraveerya of Hastinapura was perfectly content to allow his half- 
brother Bheeshma to rule the Kuru kingdom, while he himself remained 
absorbed in his young wives Ambika and Ambalika. 

It was a blessed time for them all. Satyavati was happy and Bheeshma at 
doing what he did best—ruling ably. And of course, the king was more than 
happy. Day after day, you could hear him laugh with his queens in their royal 
apartment. The three of them would lie together long after the sun had risen, 
long after the moon had set, tenderly entwined. Or they would be out walking in 
their gardens, or hunting in the forest even as Shantanu once used to. 
Vichitraveerya was a poet and a musician. He composed and sang so beautifully 
the people of Hastinapura said their king was surely a gandharva minstrel born 
among them as a man. 

But fate is seldom content to allow such earthly happiness to endure; and 
when only a few of those golden years had passed, she struck again at the heart 
of the Kuru kingdom. Vichitraveerya contracted a virulent consumption and died 
when he was hardly more than a youth. 

For a black month Satyavati took to her bed and would see no one, not even 
Bheeshma. She lay without eating or drinking and with grief devouring her. She 
entertained thoughts of taking her own life. But the truth was, that over the 
years, the fisherman’s daughter had become too much of a queen to give up 
courage. 

In her solitary mourning, she recovered from the first tremors of the 
tragedy. To her own surprise, Satyavati realized what disturbed her, most of all, 
was that Hastinapura had no heir. Vichitraveerya had died before he made a 
mother of either of his wives. 

Rising at the end of a month, the fragrance of her body faded with sorrow, 
Satyavati called for some warm water. She bathed and dressed herself in crisp, 
fresh clothes. When she had eaten enough to give her strength to speak, she sent 
for Bheeshma. 

His face lined and old—he also felt he had lost another son—Bheeshma 
came and stood silently before his stepmother. 

She took his powerful hand in both hers. “Devavrata, all this is because of 
my father’s greed. And of what use has your vow been? Even while they lived, 
my sons preferred to let you rule.” She choked, “No one has ever prospered at 



the cost of another’s misery. And in all time no one shall, though they may 
deceive themselves briefly that they do.” 

Bheeshma pressed her hand consolingly. Kneeling beside her, he said softly, 
“Mother I am not miserable. My life is a full and rich one. Only the grief of my 
brother’s death savages me. But for the sake of the kingdom I must be calm and 
that pain will also pass.” 

He saw her eyes glowed in the falling darkness. Her tears had stopped and 
she said to him, “And after your time, Bheeshma? Who will rule this kingdom 
after you? What will become of the people, their children and grandchildren? 
The unborn generations. Have you thought of that, Devavrata?” 

She paused, then said, “The Kuru lineage must not perish for the sake of an 
oath sworn to a dead man.” He knew what she was leading up to. Clasping his 
hand tighter, she went on feverishly, “It is time the Gods were appeased with 
justice in Hastinapura, before they visit us with more punishment. I have decided 
what must be done and you must not refuse me. What I ask is only dharma.” 

“What do you want from me, mother?” 

A smile trembled on her face. Her body’s fragrance rose again, at the very 
thought of the justice she was going to see done. “Ambika and Ambalika are so 
young and their nature’s needs are unfulfilled. You are Vichitraveerya’s brother. 
You must make his widows your wives and the mothers of the future scions of 
the House of Kum. You must do this for the sake of your ancestors, to preserve 
this line come down from Soma Deva. It is your dharma and your oath means 
nothing, anyway, after Vichitraveerya’s death.” 

She stopped and waited for his answer. After a brief silence, during which 
he still stroked her hand, he said, “You are not yourself, mother. How can you 
ask me to marry my brother’s wives, when I have sworn no woman will have 
any place in my life? You are unhinged with grief, or you wouldn’t ask me this.” 

A sob shook her and she let him hear it. “Chitrangada and Vichitraveerya 
are dead! What use is your oath any more? Can’t you see the Gods are trying to 
tell us that it is you and your sons who must inherit the throne of Hastinapura? 
Devavrata, you must not let the line of Kuru die.” 

A tide of memory rose in Bheeshma’s mind, in flashing clarity. He saw a 
thousand moments of his childhood with his mother Ganga. He saw her, he 
touched her; he smelt her sweetness, as if it were all happening again. He saw 
himself, a stripling, learning the Vedas and Vedangas from Brihaspati and 
archery and politics from Bhargava. He heard his mother’s voice telling him, 



“Learn well, my son, because you must be the greatest king who ever sat upon 
the Kuru throne.” 

The fine tide turned another bend in the maze of memory. He saw the times 
he spent with Shantanu: those perfect four years, before his father met Satyavati. 
He clearly saw the fateful day of his own visit to the fisher-king’s hut beside the 
Yamuna: the day of his vow. And then, a brief darkness, before the clearest of all 
the memories rose. 

Bheeshma saw Amba’s face. He heard her begging him, not once but a 
hundred times, to marry her; and he heard himself refusing her again and again. 
Bheeshma knew why those last images roiled him. Deep inside himself, locked 
away safely out of harm’s way, there nestled the secret that he loved her: that 
still his dreams were often of Amba. 

Tears stung Bheeshma’s eyes. The fisherwoman before him, for whose sake 
he had sacrificed his manhood, actually expected him to break his oath just 
because she asked him. When he had been prepared to kill his guru for that oath. 
And why? Because his master had asked him to marry the woman his soul cried 
out for! Bheeshma turned on his stepmother. His voice was quiet, but it was cold 
and haughty now. 

“You don’t begin to know me,” he said, with contempt, “or what my 
dharma is. But then, how could you? Let me make this clear once and for all, so 
I never have to repeat myself.” 

She shivered at his tone. He drew a breath and went on, “The earth may 
lose her fragrance, water its sweetness, the sun may lose his luster, or the moon 
his enchanted coolness; Lord Dharma of the Devas may abandon the truth, but 
Bheeshma will never break his oath. 

My oath is everything I live by. That day at your father’s hut my life 
changed forever. My oath is my truth and truth for me is greater than all the 
anticipated rewards of heaven.” 

He was still speaking quietly; but if Bheeshma could rave, this was his 
raving. “Mother, please give up this foolishness and think of a less absurd 
solution.” 

He turned and walked out of her room. 



ELEVEN SATYAVATI’S OTHER SON 


Satyavati did not give up hope. When she emerged from the seclusion of 
mourning Vichitraveerya, she would at times summon the courage to speak to 
Bheeshma about an heir for Hastinapura. He was always busy with pressing 
affairs of the kingdom and most often contrived to avoid her. 

Yet, now and then, she did manage to waylay him along one of the 
interminable passages of the palace. And her eyes full of tears, she would 
implore him again. But Bheeshma was adamant. Other nobles of the sabha, those 
that dared, began to broach the subject, delicately, of an heir for the Kuru throne. 
In the streets, the common people began to ask what he had done to ensure the 
kingdom had an heir. 

Early one morning, as the sun was rising and the birds all sang, Bheeshma 
was returning to the palace from the bathing-tank, when Satyavati accosted him 
yet again. Today he did not avoid her, but said with a smile, “I think I have the 
cure for your anxiety. When I rode out to hunt yesterday, I met a rishi in the 
forest and he reminded me of a custom we had all forgotten.” 

Her eyes lit up, “What is it, my son? Will you relent?” 

The smile on his craggy face grew wider. “When a royal line is in danger of 
becoming extinct, ancient custom allows that a brahmana may be called in to 
father sons on the women of the threatened house. If you can think of a worthy 
brahmana, mother, your fears can be laid to rest.” 

Satyavati cried out as if he had stabbed her. Her eyes grew blurry and she 
ran from him, trembling with outrage. He stood staring curiously after her; she 
would always remain an enigma. 

Came evening and Bheeshma, regent of the Kurus, was summoned to the 
queen mother Satyavati’s chambers. Waving away her maids, she received him 
alone. Making him sit beside her, she said, “I have something to confess to you, 
Devavrata.” 

He saw the struggle in her eyes. Gently he said, “If it is so hard to tell, let it 
be, mother.” 

He rose to leave, but she took his hand. And once she managed to begin, it 
came tumbling out of her: her old secret. It was the tale of the Rishi Parashara 
and how, long ago beside the midnight-blue Yamuna, he had taken a mad fancy 
to a slip of a girl who smelled, in those days, not of heaven but of fish. 



She stammered, she flushed and kept her face turned from him. But she 
managed to tell her story, ending with how Parashara blessed her. She had her 
virginity back, kept the new fragrance of her body and she bore a rishi for a son: 
Vyasa the poet, who was born on an island in the river as soon as she conceived 
him. He was full-grown in moments and illumined and said to her, “Mother, our 
paths lead away from each other. But if ever you need me, just think of me and I 
will appear before you.” 

And he had wandered out of her life. 

When Satyavati finished her story, she sat shyly before Bheeshma, her eyes 
turned from him. She knew how much he had sacrificed for her sake and feared 
his anger when he discovered his father had not been the first man in her life. 
But then, Bheeshma had always suspected the tmth. 

After a moment’s silence, he took her hand kindly. When she saw he was 
not angry, she burst out with, “Devavrata, if you really meant what you said to 
me this morning, I will call my son Vyasa to sire the heirs of Kuru on Ambika 
and Ambalika.” 

Bheeshma greeted this imperturbably. “So be it, mother. I am adamant and, 
after all, the Muni Vyasa is your son. Summon him if the queens are ready to 
receive him.” 

When Bheeshma left her apartment, Satyavati chanted the mantra her first 
child had given her, a life ago, on the island in the stream. 

Hardly had she said, “Vyasa my son, I have need of you,” than a spirit light 
appeared in that chamber. As it grew brighter, a figure became plain at its core, 
dark as moonless nights, wild as forest’s hearts, his beard and matted jata 
hanging coppery to his waist. His eyes smoldered and he looked altogether 
fierce. 

He bent at her feet to take his mother’s blessing. He embraced her and said 
affectionately, “How wonderful to see you again! But surely, you have thought 
of me today for some other reason besides a mother’s love?” 

Satyavati told him about her life in Hastinapura. He listened gravely, never 
interrupting. Finally, she came out with what she wanted from him. She said that, 
being a brahmana and also Vichitraveerya’s brother, he was the one she had 
chosen to beget the Kuru heirs on Ambika and Ambalika. 

For just a moment, Vyasa shut his heavy eyes in dhyana. Opening them, he 
said, “Why, it is the very least I can do for you who gave me life. But I have seen 
your daughters-in-law in my mind and, mother, they are so young. Hadn’t you 



better speak to Ambika and Ambalika first? Their husband was a handsome 
youth and I..he smiled and did not finish. 

“I will speak to them at once.” 

She did not give him a moment to change his mind, but hurried away to 
Ambika’s apartment, where that queen lay in mourning still, like a wilted lotus. 

Satyavati dismissed the maids. In a fair delirium of hope by now, she 
explained her mission to the young widow. She brought tears to the girl’s eyes. 
The shock of Vichitraveerya’s death still lay on Ambika like a shadow, but 
Satyavati was in no mood to let her refuse what she asked. 

“Just one night,” she told her daughter-in-law firmly. “And remember he is 
a great rishi, so make him welcome.” 

Ambika sobbed. But what was being asked of her was her dharma. Besides, 
she was not being asked, but told: because the future of the House of Kuru was 
in her hands. As she went out, Satyavati turned at the door, “By the way, he is a 
little fierce-looking, but he is a gentle soul.” 



TWELVE 



THE BLIND NIGHT AND THE PALE ONE 


Ambika waited for the stranger to come to her apartment. Evening arrived; 
the world outside her window grew dark. Her maids came in and lit the lamps. 
Ambika grew increasingly dismayed at what she had to do. She crossed to the 
long mirror on the wall and examined herself in it: an old habit, would the 
strange man be pleased with her? Her fair body was boyish, with its small high 
breasts and lean satin flanks. She was not yet seventeen. 

Came night and the soft dreaded knock at her door. Her hands clammy, 
Ambika went to answer it. Despite her wildest apprehensions, she was 
unprepared for the appearance of the man who stood in the passage. His coppery 
beard obscured most of his long face. He was jet black, his eyes were deep and 
so intense and his manner altogether untamed. A whimper escaped her when she 
saw him standing there, tall and grim, from a savage world out there, full of dark 
jungles, wolves that bayed a shining moon, tigers that were evil spirits and 
hermits who flew ominously through the air. From the first moment she saw 
Vyasa, poor Ambika was lost. 

She was so terrified she could barely wash his feet in the silver trough to 
welcome him, as she must. Her hands shook and she could not look up at his 
face. Yet when she thought about that night later, when she was alone, she 
remembered Vyasa had been patient with her. He was a far cry from the irascible 
rishi who took umbrage at the slightest fault and cursed one to be born as an 
insect or a snake in one’s next life. Indeed, when she looked back calmly, she felt 
he had been full of a deep good humor. 

But that night itself was a calamity and it was only because of him that they 
managed to get through what they had come together for. 

She remembered later that he did not speak much; but when he did, his 
voice was soft and kind. Somehow, she did wash his fine feet, almost dropping 
the water for the wretched shaking of her hands. With a wry smile, a flash of 
white against his night-black skin, he took the silver pitcher from her and set it 
on a table. He took one of her small hands in his knotty one, callused by his life 
in the wilderness, so full of grace. 

Vyasa’s was a reverberant presence, after the only other man she had 
known, the elegant Vichitraveerya. She found his stranger’s touch overwhelming 
and the blood rose dizzily to her head. She longed to put out the lamps that 
burned in the room and were reflected in his deep eyes. But she lacked the 



courage. With not a word exchanged between them, he led her to the bed, gently 
but with an eerie detachment. How different, how unthreatening, love had been 
with Vichitraveerya. Through her tumult, she had sense of a part of Vyasa 
watching himself in this obviously unaccustomed role and smiling inwardly. 

But he was adroit when he peeled her clothes away from her slender body. 
With a quick sigh to see her naked, he lifted her easily on to the bed. He stroked 
her pale breasts. Ambika shut her eyes tightly from fear and from something else 
as well: an excitement so yawning she would not admit to herself what it was. 

She teetered between a dream and the reality of him, darkly potent above 
her, inside her. She felt his rough beard against her cheek, as he nuzzled her in 
deep tenderness. She clawed his back each time the swell crested in her head in a 
white flash. But though he loved her all night, with his rishi’s great control and 
virility, not once did she open her eyes to look into his face. 

Only when dawn flushed on the world, Vyasa spent himself into Ambika’s 
body in a warm cloud streaked with lightning: the golden seeds of life. She lay in 
a swoon. He rose from her bed and, dressing himself, went out from her 
apartment. 

Satyavati could not contain her excitement when Vyasa arrived in her 
chambers. She clutched his 

hand and cried with a fisher-woman’s curiosity, “How was the night? Did 
you succeed?” 

He said quietly, “Ambika will have a powerful son. The night was perfect, 
except for one thing.” 

She was anxious, “What was that?” 

He grunted, “She was frightened and never opened her eyes to look at me.” 

“And?” 

“Your grandson will be born blind.” 

She felt faint; she cursed the stupid girl. Sighing at her fate, Satyavati said, 
“Be comfortable here. I will take you to Ambalika tonight. She is a bolder child 
than Ambika; you will have no trouble with her.” 

Vyasa settled himself on the floor of the opulent room. He shut his eyes and 
began to meditate. Satyavati went to prepare Ambalika to receive Vyasa. She 
said to her younger daughter-in-law, “Your sister had her eyes shut all night like 
the spoilt princess she is and her son will be born blind. Don’t you do anything 



so foolish.” 

Then she went off to give Ambika a piece of her mind. What did she think: 
that being with a rishi was like sleeping with a boy like Vichitraveerya? After all, 
Satyavati did know a thing or two about rishis and their love. She had not shut 
her eyes out on the island with Parashara. But she had been raised on the banks 
of a river, a child of nature; not a pampered princess in a palace. 

Late that evening, there was a knock at Vichitraveerya’s younger widow’s 
door. Braver than her sister and rather excited at the prospect of spending the 
night with another man, she opened it. Unlike Ambika, Ambalika had very little 
imagination; she had not worked herself up at all. But when that queen, who was 
barely sixteen, saw Vyasa in the passage she turned pale. She had never seen 
anyone as fearful as the black stranger who stood at her door. 

Her excitement vanished; her gumption was gone. For fear of having a 
blind child, she managed to keep her eyes screwed open. Why, she managed to 
look at the rishi’s face and to keep her voice steady, as she asked him in. But 
with each moment she spent with him, poor Ambalika grew paler and paler. 

The way Vyasa made love to Ambalika was as direct as it had been with 
Ambika. He wasted little time and fewer words, before he drew the brave 
princess to him and plucked away her clothes. He picked her up and laid her on 
the bed. Though she was younger than her sister, her body was more rounded 
and womanly. She kept her eyes open; she even managed a smile. 

But when he came to her, in a feverish mixture of fright and lust Ambalika 
turned white as a sheet. And so she remained all through the night. Because he 
had spent some of his passion on her sister, Vyasa was gentler with Ambalika. 
His lovemaking was slow and languorous. But while her body responded 
helplessly, some part of her mind could never reconcile itself to him. She 
remained blanched all night; though she never shut her eyes, not even in 
pleasure. 

In the morning, Vyasa returned to his mother, waiting eagerly to hear his 
news. He said, “A handsome and bold boy will be born to your younger 
daughter-in-law. But he too shall have a defect.” 

“Why?” she cried. 

“Ambalika didn’t shut her eyes, though she wanted to. But she was so 
afraid she turned the color of moonlight. Your grandson will be born as pale as 
his mother was when I was with her.” 

Satyavati groaned. Ah, these foolish girls, had they been taught nothing 



about life? She clasped her son’s hand and implored him, “You mustn’t be angry 
with them, they are just children. I have another favor to ask you. After these 
two princes are born, you must come back again. You must go to Ambika once 
more. She will be a mother by then and mature. You must give me your word.” 

Laughing, he gave it and went back into the wild world from where he had 
come. 

In course of time and a day apart, sons were born to the widowed queens of 
Hastinapura. Just as Vyasa had predicted, Ambika’s son was a large and 
powerful infant; but he was born sightless. At his father’s instance, the blind 
prince was called Dhritarashtra. The day after Dhritarashtra, an elegant, quiet 
son was born to Ambalika. There was no rich pigment in his skin: he was an 
albino. He was also given a name his father had chosen. He was called Pandu. 

Using the mantra he had given her, Satyavati called Vyasa again and he 
appeared before her. She showed him his sons and how they were exactly as he 
had said, one blind and the other white. The rishi blessed the two children. But 
he showed no attachment for them: they might have been anyone’s sons. He 
said, “Tell me why you called me, mother.” 

“I want you to spend another night with Ambika. I want a grandchild who 
is whole in all his parts. I had two sons and both died. If there had been a third 
one to rule Hastinapura, I wouldn’t have to trouble you like this.” 

Vyasa said. “Prepare your daughter-in-law to receive me.” 

Satyavati went off to do just that. 



THIRTEEN IN THE DARK 


When night fell, Vyasa knocked for the second time at Ambika’s door. It 
opened slowly and she stood there, now her face covered by a veil. No lamp 
burned in the room and he could see only dimly by the starlight that glimmered 
through the windows. When she brought the silver pitcher to wash his feet, he 
was pleased to see that her hands did not tremble. Unlike the first night he had 
been here, she bent and wiped his feet dry with a firm touch. 

In a clear voice, she said, “Welcome, my lord, I have waited impatiently for 
you.” 

Vyasa was surprised! She had not uttered a word the last time; she had been 
so terrified. Now, to his growing astonishment, she came and sat near him in the 
dark. 

She whispered and there was eagerness in her voice, “I am glad you have 
come.” 

She took his hand and brought it to her breast. She had undone her blouse 
when she went to put away the water. He was pleased: she must have thought 
back on their first night together and decided she liked him. Yet, even as she 
lifted her veil and began to kiss him and to caress him with some abandon, he 
remembered when she had shut her eyes that first night. 

But tonight it was not he who stripped away her clothes and his own, but 
she. And she did not shut her eyes, he could tell even in the dimness. She was 
like another woman tonight as she ministered to him. Laughing softly in her 
deep warm way, she could not wait to lead him to her bed. 

“You have changed,” he observed quietly. “The last time, you were afraid.” 

She smiled in the night, stroking him, “The last time I had never been with 
a man like you before. I can’t say the same tonight.” 

She laid him down and made such tender love to him until dawn Vyasa 
feared he would lose his heart to her. At the first flush of the sun on the horizon, 
she left him asleep and melted from the room. Vyasa slept for some hours and it 
was Satyavati who awakened him. 

She was eager to know how the night had gone. “Did she shut her eyes 
again?” 

Vyasa shook his head, smiling. 



“Did she turn pale?” 

“No,” he murmured, “she did not.” 

Satyavati sighed in satisfaction. “So I will have a grandson who is neither 
blind nor pale.” 

“Surely you will and he will be a boy of great wisdom.” 

“Oh, I am content!” cried his mother. 

“But there is one small matter,” mused her son. “It was not with your 
daughter-in-law that I spent last night, but her sakhi.” 

Ambika was summoned and confessed she had been so afraid that in her 
place, she had sent her favorite maid, who was very like her in build if not in 
temperament. Satyavati begged Vyasa, “You must visit Ambalika again, we 
must...” 

But he cut her short in a voice that brooked no argument. “Three times is as 
often as a hermit may risk himself with a woman.” 

Vyasa went away from Hastinapura. He wended his way back to the 
Himalaya, where he sat in dhyana. It was to take him a long time before he had 
his serenity back. One night of the three he spent with a woman haunted him. He 
felt her velvet body against his; he tasted her fervid kisses. Worst of all, she had 
touched him deeper than the flesh. If ever Veda Vyasa came dangerously near 
falling in love, if perhaps he did fall in love, it was on the enchanted night he 
spent with Ambika’s maid, whose name he never learnt. It took him years of 
tapasya before her memory receded from his meditation. 

And she, simple, passionate woman, never forgot him for the rest of her 

days. 



FOURTEEN 



THE THREE PRINCES OF HASTINAPURA 


When he was born, Vyasa’s third son had a long, grave face from which 
soulful eyes gazed with an intuition and humor that bespoke intelligence far 
beyond the ordinary. They called him Vidura. 

It fell once more to their uncle Bheeshma, who was no blood of theirs, to 
raise those princes. He also ruled the kingdom with wisdom and inspiration. 
Bheeshma became the boys’ surrogate father and taught them everything they 
learnt as they grew. The princes were as different from one another as could be 
and they were, each in his way, remarkably gifted. 

Dhritarashtra, the oldest, was as strong as a lion. Pandu, the albino, was a 
master of archery when he was ten. And Vidura, the maidservant’s son, was a 
prince of the intellect. He was serene and his insight into men and the world was 
swift, deep and unerring. When they reached their youth, Bheeshma crowned 
Dhritarashtra yuvaraja of the Kurus. He had raised Pandu to become the 
Senapati of the Kuru army and Vidura would be the king’s main minister and 
counselor. Slowly, Bheeshma began to entrust more and more power to the 
princes. Blind Dhritarashtra would never really reign because he could not see. 
So white Pandu gradually began to rule in his older brother’s name and to rule 
ably with the sage counsel of his brother Vidura. 

The time came and Bheeshma turned his attention to the marriages of his 
wards. Subalu, the Gandhara king, had a lovely daughter who was a pious Siva- 
bhakta as well. The king of Madra also had a daughter of exceptional beauty. 
Bheeshma called Vidura and said to him, “The lineage of Gandhara and Madra 
are equal to ours, as no other line of these times is. Their princesses are fine 
girls. We must ask their fathers for their hands for Dhritarashtra and Pandu.” 

Bheeshma sent a messenger to the Gandhara king, who was reluctant 
because Dhritarashtra was blind. But when the princess Gandhari heard of the 
proposal, the God-fearing girl told her father she had had a dream in which Siva 
came to her and said she would marry a sightless king. She had no objection to 
marrying Dhritarashtra. 

Escorted by her brother Shakuni, Subalu sent Gandhari to Hastinapura to 
become Dhritarashtra’s queen. Her arrival in the Kuru capital created a stir 
among the people and not only because she was so beautiful. Before she entered 
that city, the princess bound her eyes with a square of dark silk and swore never 
to remove that cloth as long as Dhritarashtra lived. 



The wedding of Dhritarashtra and Gandhari was celebrated in Hastinapura. 
Then Shakuni returned to his father in Gandhara. 

Some years after Dhritarashtra’s marriage, the king of Madra held a 
swayamvara for his daughter Madri, to which a thousand kshatriyas came. But 
the moment pale Pandu stalked into the enclosure of that swayamvara the causes 
of all the rest were lost. The princess’ eyes never left his face: she had been 
struck by the subtle lightning of the heart. When she was handed the garland of 
wildflowers with which to declare her choice, without a moment’s hesitation she 
crossed the marble floor and draped it around Pandu’s neck. 

Bheeshma was pleased the Kuru household had been enriched by these two 
princesses, Gandhari and Madri. After the years of lonely trial, he felt gratified. 
But Madri was not Pandu’s first wife. 



FIFTEEN KUNTIBHOJA’S DAUGHTER 


King Soora of the Vrishnis, who were a branch of the Yadavas descended 
from Soma Deva, the Moon God, had a son and a daughter called Vasudeva and 
Pritha. Soora had a cousin who was like a brother to him. That king, Kuntibhoja, 
had no children and was obsessed by this lack. Soora, who had grown up with 
him, feared that Kuntibhoja was on the verge of either losing his mind or taking 
his life. He gave his daughter Pritha to his cousin, to raise as his own. 

Kuntibhoja’s dejection vanished like winter’s frost on the mountain at the 
advent of spring. Pritha became his perennial spring and he loved that charming 
girl better than anything else. She was his sun, moon and stars; she was his 
world, his universe. He named her after himself, because he could not bear to 
think that she was not his in any way. He called her Kunti. Kunti was exquisite; 
she was wise beyond her years. She was everything her foster-father could have 
wanted her to be. And best of all, she doted on him. 

Kunti grew up in Kuntibhoja’s palace and she grew more beautiful every 
day. The people and the kings and queens who saw her all said that nowhere in 
Bharatavarsha was there a princess like Kunti. Some said, surely, she was more 
suited to be the wife of a Deva in heaven, than the queen of a mortal king: they 
never knew how near prescience they came. 

This was the dwapara yuga, when the world had not yet been shut away 
from Devaloka, as it would be when the kali yuga arrived. Immortal sages and 
luculent gods still came openly among men. 

Of course, the dwapara yuga was drawing to a close and darkness was 
falling swiftly over the earth. But those were still times when rishis like Vyasa 
and Durvasa lived in the sacred land of Bharata. 

One day, the Muni Durvasa appeared in Kuntibhoja’s city. Fate had brought 
him here, for he had a gift to bestow on the Vrishnis. There was a dramatic 
design unfolding in time, for which the holy one was chosen to be a catalyst. 

Durvasa was often described as an amsa of Lord Siva and his temper was 
legendary. So when that rishi came to Kuntibhoja’s court, he was received not 
only with affection but trepidation as well: lest he was offended by some trifle 
and cursed the king and his kingdom. Of course, Durvasa was not nearly as 
temperamental as he was reputed to be. Yet, it was true that among the great 
sages this one was more easily angered than most: with him, it did well to err on 
the side of caution. And innocent as all mortals are of fate, Kuntibhoja entrusted 



the task of looking after his guest to his daughter Kunti. 

Young Kunti, who was barely fourteen, fulfilled her difficult task so 
graciously that even Durvasa, a hard man to please, was delighted with her. The 
day before he left he sent for the young princess. It was late evening. Birds were 
roosting in their armfuls in the darkening trees outside. Durvasa sensed fate so 
near him, he felt he could reach out and touch her. 

Kunti came in and he made her sit beside him. He laid his hand on her head 
and said fondly, “Dear Kunti, what a special child you are. You have looked after 
me so well I have decided to give you a gift that none of your father’s friends 
can match. 

I am going to teach you a mantra. It is old and powerful and once you know 
it I will tell you what it is for.” 

He made the girl kneel before him. As she repeated the secret words after 
him, Durvasa felt the tide of destiny surge in his body; on its wave-crests rode 
resplendent kshatriyas of a strange future. For the life of him, the muni could not 
understand why he had decided to teach this princess a mantra that was certainly 
not meant for a child like her. But then, he understood little of why, in the first 
place, he had come to Kuntibhoja’s city. 

“Have you learnt it?” 

Kunti nodded. She rose, sat beside him again and asked, “What is it for?” 

For a moment, Durvasa did not reply. He was uncertain whether he should, 
after all, tell her what the incantation really was. Then he said, “It is a mantra for 
the Devas. Think of any Deva as you say it aloud and he will appear before 
you.” 

She gave a delighted laugh. Durvasa spoke so gravely that a part of her 
believed him completely. But another part, which was still a child, just couldn’t 
conceive that she could summon a God. Durvasa smiled at the princess, but he 
wondered what he had set afoot. 

The next day, blessing Kuntibhoja and his wispy, adorable daughter, that 
profound sage went on his way. 



SIXTEEN THE BLAZING DEVA 


A month passed and Kunti had almost forgotten about Durvasa and his 
mantra. Her youth was flowering, her body filling out into womanhood. Warm 
new yearnings awoke in her. One day, fate took a dramatic hand in her young 
life. 

It was spring and dawn. Kunti had just woken up. The morning sun crept 
over the horizon and poured in through her window in a cascade of crimson and 
gold. She rose and sat on the edge of her bed, so she was drenched in that first 
light. Under her window, the river lapped at the palace walls, she also touched 
awake by the livid star. Kunti thought how wonderful it must be to be a naked 
river, embraced each dawn by a replenished sun. Every night must be like a 
death and each morning like a new birth: ecstatic! The birds in the trees sang as 
they have done every sunrise since there was a world. 

Kunti felt her youth inflamed by the sheer magic of the hour. Like the river, 
she felt intimately caressed by the sun. She quivered with sensations she was 
certain were quite improper and all the more delicious for being so. She felt as if 
burning Surya Deva held her in incandescent arms. 

Kunti hardly knew how, but she folded her hands like a lotus bud and 
whispered Durvasa’s mantra. 

As the mystic words spilled from her lips, there was the strangest flash of 
light. Something extraordinary was happening to the stream of sun’s rays that 
flowed in through her window. They had become intolerably bright and shone 
with a hundred colors. Kunti shut her eyes in terror. What had she done? Then 
she heard it, a low, but quite distinct sound: there was someone else in the room. 
Could it be...? 

Her eyes flew open and she cried out—standing not five feet from her was a 
dazzling being whose body was a cool fire and his hair wavy flames. Kunti 
breathed, “Durvasa’s mantra worked! I called and you came.” Almost as if she 
was talking to herself and he was just a dream. “Oh, how splendid you are, Surya 
Deva!” 

He stood there, so implacable, his light blotting out the rest of the world. It 
was as if just she and he were alone together in a place that was not only her 
bedchamber, but also another world. She saw his eyes roving over her with a far 
from innocent look. 

He, the God, said slowly, “What do you want from me?” 



She knew what she wanted from him and wouldn’t dare admit it. She 
mumbled falsely, “Why, nothing. I saw you rising and you set the river alight 
and the birds all sang to you. I thought I would like you to come to me. So I said 
the mantra and here you are.” 

“The Devas do not appear before mortals for their mere fancy. We come 
only when a great purpose of fate is to be fulfilled.” 

Kunti bit her lip and whispered, “Deva, what do you want from me?” 

“Young woman, I want you.” 

“Oh! How can you even think such a thing?” 

But his eyes were grave and mocking. With a sinking feeling, she knew he 
would not relent. The cool Sun said, “The rishi taught you a mantra for 
childbearing. Perhaps he did not say?” 

The Sun God clicked his tongue and shook his head of spectral flames. 

“But what will the world say if you give me a child? What will my poor 
father say? It will kill him if he knows I am not a virgin.” Tears rolled down her 
face in a slow procession. 

It is told that even the Sun, who has burned in the sky since before earth 
was made and is the witness of the world, lost his heart to young Kunti. He put 
his arms around her and unearthly warmth surged through her body, calming her. 
He stroked her hair and her face. Soon she began to forget all her fears; instead, 
she was on soft fire. 

He assured her, “Our child will be born immediately and you will feel no 
pain. You will still be a virgin and no one will ever know what happened 
between you and me.” 

He was invading her with his delirious warmth. Ripples of excitement 
flowed from some core of her that she had never known existed. She heard his 
assurances and knew he would not lie. Young Kunti gave a moan of sheer lust. 
She flung her slender arms round his neck and kissed him feverishly. That kiss 
coursed such dreams through her heart, dreams with the power of sun-flares. She 
hardly knew when he lifted her nightgown over her head. She did not hear 
herself cry out, as the God fastened his lips to her breast. 

Kunti was borne far from herself, far from the earth. With him beside her, 
she flew in a burning chariot of the sky, through visionary mandalas. And made 
a woman by the Sun himself, she draped her legs around his neck like a wild- 
flower garland and a hundred tumults shook her. 



When he had finished and rose away from her, she smiled gratefully at him. 

“We are in another world and no time passes on earth,” said the God. 

He placed his hand on her flat, young girl’s belly. When she looked down, 
she saw her body there was full of light. “My son grows in you,” breathed Surya 
Deva. The child in her grew swifter than time. In moments, with just a quavering 
of her loins, he was born. The father held the glorious infant in his arms. 

“Look, he wears kavacha and kundala.” It was true, their baby was born 
wearing golden armor and earrings. Already, the little one looked like his 
luculent sire. 

The Deva went on, in wistful prophecy, “He will be the greatest archer on 
earth. He will be kind and generous to a fault, but proud and sensitive as well, 
because he is born to a twisted destiny. Yet, his fame will live in the world as 
long as the sun and the moon are in the sky.” 

Surya handed the child to its mother and vanished from her room as 
abruptly as he had come. Kunti tried her best to raise a spark of motherhood, but 
she was too young to feel maternal toward her fabulous child. The whole 
morning seemed like a dream, except for the baby she cradled in her arms, his 
long eyes still shut fast in the slumber of infancy. 

Now that her supernal lover had gone, shame and fear returned sharply. The 
princess dreaded to think what would happen if the child was discovered. True, 
before he went she felt the God restoring her virginity. But how would she 
explain the infant with the golden armor and earrings? 

She crossed to the window, thinking even to be rid of the child by flinging 
him out. She felt no twinge of anything maternal, only panic. Under her window, 
the river flowed as calmly as ever. As she stood there with the unwanted infant 
in her arms an idea stole over the princess Kunti, rather as the sun had. 

In a fever of haste, she pulled a square of silk from among her clothes and 
swaddled her baby in it as securely as she could. From the next room, she 
fetched a sandalwood box in which she had received a gift the previous day. She 
set him down in it, making him cozy by stuffing its sides with more cloth. She 
fetched a long cloak, which she put on. 

Hiding the box under the cloak, Kunti stole out of her apartment. Nodding 
perfunctorily to the servants she saw along the passage that wound down to the 
level of the river, she strode along. At last, with a whimper of relief, she came 
out through a side-door into the sunlit day. This was her private garden, at the 
bottom of which the river flowed through the palace grounds. She saw there was 



no one about. 

Kunti broke into a run and reached the bank of the river. Under a tree that 
grew out over the water, she turned to make sure she was unobserved. Kneeling 
quickly at the current’s edge, she was about to float the little box on the 
murmuring flow, when her sun-child opened his eyes and gazed up at his mother. 
He gurgled in his little throat and smiled at her. She bent helplessly to kiss him 
and now tears streamed down her cheeks. Kunti floated the wooden box down 
the river. 

She raised her eyes to the sky. She folded her hands to the burning Deva 
and cried, “Watch over our son, let no evil befall him.” 

Young Kunti wept beside the river. As he floated out of her life, bobbing 
upon the bland current, she blessed her baby: “May all your paths be auspicious. 
May the lord of rivers guard you; may the lord of the air watch over you; may all 
the Gods protect you. And when I see you again one day, let me know you by 
your golden kavacha and kundala.” 

She sobbed after him, “How fortunate she will be who finds you and raises 
you. But oh, my son, I am not that woman.” 

The box with its precious cargo grew smaller; soon it was only a dark speck 
on the water. She cried after it, “God bless you, my child, God bless you!” 

Her son was lost in the distances of the river. She stood gazing after him for 
a long time before she turned back to her father’s palace. In a single incredible 
hour, her life had been transformed forever. 

Everyone said a new maturity had come over the princess Kunti; it was 
time she married. She smiled and asked innocently how she, who lived such a 
cloistered life in her father’s house, could mature so suddenly. But at nights 
when she slept and whenever she was alone, an unvarying image haunted her 
dreams and her solitude. She saw a wooden box floating away from her. She saw 
the small, brilliant face of him who lay in that box and Kunti thought she would 
go mad with guilt. 



SEVENTEEN A CURSE IN THE FOREST 


Kunti survived three years of anguish, every bit like a princess. Then, the 
planets in the heavens changed their positions and her life changed as well. 

Kuntibhoja held a swayamvara for his daughter. At that gathering of the 
most eligible kshatriyas on earth, she chose dashing Pandu of Hastinapura to be 
her husband. She draped her garland of wildflowers around his neck, with a 
prayer in her heart that he would fill her womb with a hundred sons: so she could 
forget the child she had abandoned on the river. Kunti was Pandu’s first wife and 
Madri, his second. 

Because his brother Dhritarashtra, the nominal king, was blind, prince 
Pandu of Hastinapura was the virtual ruler of the Kurus. From his earliest 
boyhood, Pandu’s natural vocation had been a soldier’s. And when he was made 
Senapati, the Supreme Commander of the great Kuru legions, he found the 
perfect chance to give free rein to his martial genius. He took an army with him 
and ranged the length and breadth of Bharatavarsha. 

Pandu conquered the Dasarnas, Kasi, Anga, Vanga and Kalinga. Magadha 
fell to him like a ripe fruit from a tree. When Chitrangada and Vichitraveerya 
had both died young, the cares of kingdom and the responsibility of raising his 
young nephews tied Bheeshma down to the palace. The world had said that the 
glory and the fortunes of the Kurus were waning. Pandu’s triumphal march 
swiftly put paid to such speculation. Now they said this was the golden age of 
the Kuru kingdom, as no other time in the past. They also said that Pandu was 
the finest soldier of his day, his uncle Bheeshma had taught him well. 

When the kingdoms around him were subdued to his satisfaction and the 
talk about the waning stars of the Kuru House was silenced, Pandu decided he 
owed himself and his wives the pleasure of a sojourn in the forest. Like his 
forefathers, the pale prince was a keen hunter and he went to the Himalayas with 
Kunti and Madri. There, on the southern slopes of that mountain range, the three 
of them spent the happiest, most enchanted weeks of their lives. 

Those were perfect days to which, years later, Kunti would look back: to 
find strength in them and to remind her that life was not only a grim struggle. 
Those were the days when the forest folk mistook the three of them for a Deva 
and his two women come down from heaven to sport in the world. But fate was 
waiting in time’s wings with a curse. 

In that same forest on the Himalayan foothills lived a rishi and his wife. 



Between long abstinences, they were enjoying an interlude of passion. It was 
spring. All the forest was at love, so too the hermit couple. One day, the husband 
decided that ordinary lovemaking in their hut hardly satisfied him. The muni 
turned himself and his woman into two deer in season, a stag and a hind. Musky 
desire took them and he mounted her in an open glade. This mating was so 
exhilarating that for days they were happy to be rutting deer. 

One evening as the forest prepared to receive the night, Pandu saw the 
lustful pair. He saw the stag with magnificent antlers straddling his mate. The 
prince was arrogant with his recent victories at arms and time was ready to 
humble him. In the heat of the hunt and quite forgetting the hunter’s olden law 
that mating animals may never be made targets for arrows, Pandu shot the stag 
through his heart. 

The creature fell with a bellow. Before Pandu’s eyes the stag turned back 
into a man, the arrow sticking grotesquely from his heaving chest. His hind was 
also a woman again; by her devotion to him, she too lay dying in her husband’s 
arms. 

Blood bubbled at the rishi’s lips. He said to Pandu, “You are a prince of the 
noblest house in the world. How could you do this?” His breath was stertorous 
and in his eyes was a legend of pain. “You saw, cruel Kshatriya, that we were at 
love. Yet you had the heart to kill me. How could you do this to the gentle deer 
of the forest?” 

He lay breathless for a while. Then, with an effort that made his eyes roll up 
white, the rishi cursed Pandu, “The moment, terrible prince, you make love to a 
woman again, you will also die.” 

And with a sigh, the sage and his wife were gone, as if they had shared a 
single life. Pandu’s roars echoed through the trees. That prince was the virtual 
ruler of the invincible Kurus; he had recently conquered most of Bharatavarsha. 
Now he was like a great tree in its prime that has been struck by lightning. Fate 
had nudged his carefree life into hell. 

He ran back to Madri and Kunti. At first he couldn’t speak, but stood 
panting before them, his eyes full of tears. At last, sobbing, Pandu told them 
what had happened. The three of them spent a night as long as a year, in dark 
silence. 

At dawn, Pandu announced, “The world is no longer the place for me. I 
won’t return to Hastinapura, but seek my detachment here in the forest. From 
now on, I must be a brahmachari.” 



He called the soldiers and ministers who had come hunting with him. He 
told them about the dying hermit’s curse. He gave away all his possessions, 
sending detailed instructions for their disbursal through those dazed men. Pandu 
said, “Tell my mother, my brothers, my grandmother and, most of all, my uncle 
Bheeshma that I will never return to Hastinapura. Tell them Pandu has become a 
sannyasi.” 

Kunti and Madri had resolved to stay with their husband. They sent back 
their silks and ornaments to the city. And so, just when its star of fortune had 
seemed to be rising again, a curse darkened the destiny of the kingdom of the 
Kurus. 

Hastinapura received the shocking news. It truly seemed that all the old sins 
of the Kuru ancestors were being visited on the present time. Ambalika was 
inconsolable. Satyavati retired into seclusion and offered incessant prayers to the 
Gods, who must still be wroth with her. As for Bheeshma, to all outward 
appearances he was calm; but privately, he railed against the long misfortune that 
had stalked him, ever since he came of age. It had cost him two brothers and 
now a brilliant nephew. 

Bheeshma found himself at the helm of the kingdom once again and felt his 
heart must surely be made of stone. Any other man in his place would have 
succumbed and either lost his reason, killed himself or become a hermit from 
grief. But none of these recourses was for him. It appeared he was destined to go 
on forever, if need be, shouldering his sad burden alone; and only he himself 
knew how time had savaged him. 

There was one person in the kingdom who was some support to Bheeshma, 
a young man who carried an old head on his youthful shoulders: his nephew 
Vidura. Of course Vidura could never be king; not only was he a maidservant’s 
son, he was no warrior either. 



EIGHTEEN PANDIPS YEARNING 


In the asrama in the forest of Satasringa, a jade valley nestled between 
Himalayan slopes, Pandu settled slowly to his new life. Often, in the cold nights, 
the wildness in his blood urged him to seek out one of his wives. But by God’s 
grace, or because his time to die had not come, at the critical juncture either he 
himself or his women prevented the fatal contact. Some years went by in this 
struggle. But celibacy, even enforced celibacy, quickly brings strength and 
serenity; and so it did to Pandu and his wives. 

Peace came over them. It became a habit and in time an easy one, to subdue 
the mortal enemy, desire, whenever she raised her seductive head. Many rishis 
came to Pandu’s asrama; from them the prince learnt the art and the joy of 
dhyana, meditation. After the first year, Pandu began to accept his new life. Like 
a molting snake does its skin, he shed the memory of his violent past. The loyal 
Kunti and Madri also settled into their untimely vanaprastha. The years flowed 
by without any outward event, but in inner transformation. 

Then the initial adjustment to the new life had been made. The first shock 
passed, of the change the rishi’s curse had forced on them. But now, Pandu was 
gripped by a deep sorrow: that he could not have children. In his boyhood, his 
grandmother Satyavati had instilled the fear in him that no man who did not have 
a son could enter heaven when he died. She said only the most accursed men 
were condemned to childlessness. 

Pandu found he could not meditate any more. When he shut them to still his 
mind, images of fantasial children danced before his eyes. It was as if destiny 
had taken a hand again, if a subtler one, in Pandu’s life in the wilderness. Day 
and night, he saw visions of his wives with sons in their arms; in his dreams, he 
saw himself a proud father. His peace was gone. 

Once he went to visit some munis that lived in tapasya in that forest. They 
were planning to cross the mountains to the Manasarovara, lake perched between 
heaven and earth, which Brahma once created with a thought, where the 
Parabrahman, the eternal Spirit, abides. 

Pandu said to them, “Take us with you; we also seek the refuge of the 
Brahman.” 

But the eldest rishi replied, “That is not your way, Pandu, nor is it time for 
you to seek the Brahman. Besides, the princesses will not be able to make the 
crossing to the Manasarovara.” 



Pandu broke down and wept. He told them how he had become obsessed 
with the desire for a son. Among those rishis was an old man who was a 
visionary and saw through time. He said to Pandu, “I have looked into your 
future and I have seen you having not one, but five sons. They will not be 
ordinary children, but kshatriyas of destiny.” 

“How will I have sons with my curse?” asked Pandu. 

“Your own mothers had sons after their husband was dead.” 

Pandu stood transfixed by the implication. Those rishis blessed him and 
went on their way to the lake of the Brahman. Pandu ran home in a fever of 
excitement. He called Kunti, who was the older and more mature of his wives. 

He said to her, “I will find only hell when I die, because I have no sons. I 
cannot father children on you myself, but we can ask a rishi to help us. It seems 
to be the fate of the Kuru line.” 

Kunti turned pale. “You violate the chastity of my mind with this thought. I 
am your wife Pandu and that is a sacred thing. I would give up my life for that 
and here you are asking me to have another man’s child. Whoever he may be, 
the very idea is hateful to me.” 

He stared at her in a mixture of disappointment and a love he could not 
express. Her eyes turned down, she said softly, “If you think you won’t find a 
place in heaven without having a son, here I am before you. Father your child on 
me and when he is born I will follow you out of this world.” 

“I am so desperate that I would do as you say. Only, I would not orphan my 
son as soon as he is born, but nurture and enjoy him. Kunti, listen to me, I also 
know something of the scriptures and the law. 

In the elder days, the golden ages of the earth, women were never bound to 
one man. It was only Rishi Uddalaka’s son Swetaketu who forced the 
contrivance of marriage on women; and perhaps caused the fall of the human 
spirit. For when their holy freedom was restricted, women began to be secretive 
and deceitful. 

In our own house, Vyasa was called to father sons on our mothers. There is 
no sin in it, Kunti. Would you rather see me die of a broken heart than do as I 
ask?” 

She stopped his lips with her hand. Kunti had remembered something, a 
boon given her long ago by another rishi. Slowly she said, “I have a cure for 
your sorrow.” 



“What is it?” 

He hardly believed her. He was thinking instead of asking Madri to give 
him a child by a rishi, though she was even less likely to agree. Despair 
suffocated Pandu. 

But Kunti was saying, “Many years ago, when I was a girl, Maharishi 
Durvasa stayed in my father’s palace for a week and I looked after him. Though 
I did nothing very much, he was pleased with me.” 

“I am not surprised,” murmured Pandu, whom she cared for so lovingly in 
the forest. 

“Just before he left, he taught me a mantra and told me I could summon any 
Deva I wanted with it. I was too young then to understand what he meant; 
besides, I was too frightened to invoke a God. But I still remember the mantra as 
if he taught it to me yesterday. If you want me to, I can summon a Deva and the 
Kuru line will be blessed with a matchless prince.” 

She spoke half in jest and, of course, said nothing of how she had invoked 
the blazing sun. But her husband cried, “You must use the mantra today!” 

He led her impatiently to their little hut. He called Madri out and told her 
they were going to visit all the asramas in the forest. They must leave at once, 
because today was the happiest day of his life! A bewildered Madri prepared to 
go with him. But she asked, “What about Kunti?” 

“Kunti stays here!” cried Pandu. “She stays here and invokes Dharma 
Deva, the Lord of truth.” 

When Madri and Pandu had gone, Kunti stood waving after them for a long 
time. At last, alone and afraid, she turned back into the little wooden dwelling. 
Briefly, she regretted having told Pandu about the mantra. She trembled when 
she thought of the day the Sun God had appeared before her. But then, she 
remembered how miserable her husband was and thought how happy she could 
make him. 

With a sigh, Kunti stood beside the fire of worship. Fixing her mind on 
dharma and the God who embodies eternal justice, she chanted Durvasa’s mantra 
for the second time. 



NINETEEN 



KUNTI’S UNWORLDLY LOVERS 


All night, until dawn lit the horizon, the quiet Deva stayed with Kunti in the 
hut. How different he was from the fiery sun, but just as overwhelming. 

The next morning Pandu and Madri returned. Pandu riveted his wife with a 
gaze full of one question. When she turned her face away shyly and whispered, 
“I am with the Lord Dharma’s child,” he gave a shout that rang among the trees, 
as if he himself had fathered that child. All his melancholy vanished and never 
raised its head again the rest of his days. 

Kunti was radiant in her pregnancy. Pandu and Madri pandered to her every 
whim, whether it was for sour mangoes or for a fish from the river. One day, 
when all the planets were configured in harmonyl, Kunti’s labor began and she 
gave birth to a boy of uncommon serenity. As soon as he was born, he gazed 
back at his mother with calm, knowing eyes. 

His heart bursting with joy, Pandu took that calm infant in his arms. An 
asariri, a disembodied voice, spoke out of the air, “Pandu’s first son should be 
named Yudhishtira, for he will be steadfast even in war. He will be the image of 
truth on earth and he will rule the world one day.” 

1. The time of Yudhishtira birth is given as the eighth muhurta, called 
abhijit, noon, of the fifth day of the waxing moon, in the month of 
Kartika, when the moon was rising in the nakshatra Jyeshta. 

A year went by, with the blissful father and his wives absorbed in the 
growing child. One day Pandu took Kunti aside and said, “These are dark times 
and Yudhishtira will have need of brothers, especially if he is to be a king. We 
must have a second son to be his support: to do his bidding, to love and to serve 
him.” 

Kunti gasped. “You want me to invoke another Deva?” 

“There is no sin in it. Heaven is all awhisper in my heart, telling me to have 
another son. They say we must have a boy of unrivalled strength.” 

Kunti flushed. She could not deny, which mortal woman could, that the 
temptation of a Deva’s vertiginous embrace was hard to resist. Since he spoke of 
strength, she guessed which Deva her husband wanted her to summon this time. 
The mere thought of that God made her quail. 

“Pandu, I am afraid. Being with a Deva is more than any woman can bear.” 

“I will take Madri and Yudhishtira away to the rishis’ asramas. Invoke Vayu 



now, he is the strongest Deva. Great Hanuman, who carried a mountain through 
the sky to save his Rama’s life, was Vayu’s son.” 

What she had feared was true: it was the Wind her husband wanted a son 
by, to be Yudhishtira’s brother. Pandu said gently, “Think of the future, Kunti; 
think of Yudhishtira without a brother in this treacherous world. If he is to be a 
king, he will need more than friends to protect him.” 

She bowed her head, acquiescing. How could she tell him she needed little 
persuasion to invoke the Deva, that the very thought of lying in the arms of the 
tameless wind made her blood course? But she did say, “Let me go to higher 
reaches of the mountain. I fear our asrama may not contain Vayu Deva when he 
comes. Besides, I cannot be with him in the same house we live in with 
Yudhishtira.” 

The weather was clear and fine and Pandu agreed. Kunti did not mention 
that she had felt shame even the last time, when Dharma was with her: shame, 
because it was herself she could not contain. If she must be with a God again, 
she would rather it were in a place in which she did not have to live, or ever 
return to. 

Well before the sun set the same day, she set off by herself for the higher 
mountains above Satasringa. When she had climbed for an hour, she came to a 
depression between some large rocks. The view of the setting sun from here was 
spectacular. He, her lover once, bathed the white massifs all around in melting 
bronze and scarlet, ethereal violet and burning pink. The wind already swirled 
through the gorges, restless and powerful, as if that Spirit knew why she had 
climbed here and was impatient for her. She thought he caressed her with wanton 
fingers of air. 

As the sun sank over immense ranges, Kunti settled herself in the declivity. 
The crags around her had stood like sentinels through lonely ages. The seasons 
and centuries had taken slow toll of them, with snow and sleet, rain and blizzard, 
warm days and icy nights. As the last ray of the sun broke across her face and 
the wind plucked at her hair that she had left loose, Kunti said the mantra 
Durvasa had taught her. Today she said it aloud, calling Vayu the Wind God to 
her. 

Suddenly, all the zephyrs and breezes stood still, breathless to hear those 
words. It seemed even the sun paused at the rim of the world, startled to hear the 
familiar mantra, now said to summon another God. To Kunti, holding her breath, 
it seemed an age passed of that surprised stillness. Then slowly, a tidal 
whispering of airs gathered in the sky. It spread around her in a tempest, until it 



whistled above her, below her, blowing from everywhere. Storm winds lashed 
the mountain as if to uproot it and blow it away. 

Kunti shut her eyes in terror and again, the stillness and silence. She sensed 
a flickering brightness in the growing dark and opened her eyes. Night had 
fallen. But before her stood an irradiant being, his body made of spinning airs. 
His hair, flowing back from his shining face, was a storm contained. His smile 
was glorious and the look in his eye entirely wild. She shook with fright: his 
presence was not a comforting one as Dharma Deva’s had been, but one of 
tumultuary excitement, as when the Sun God stood before her. 

She could see through his face and his body. He was a world of intense 
whispering, always restless, full of the strangest news of undreamt-of lands and 
seas across which he blew in a million breezes and winds, gales and cyclones, 
covering the earth. She stood rooted by the vibrancy of him. 

At last, he spoke to her with surprising softness, “Don’t be afraid.” 

Perhaps she moaned in reply, because she was speechless. He knelt quickly 
before her and, gathering her lightly in his arms, flew away to a luminous cave 
set high on a golden mountain. From there, he showed her some of his secrets. 
He showed her visions of the earth—how it was day somewhere else, always 
fleeting, like the wind and how the round world turned steadily. 

He gave her an ambrosial drink that calmed her and soon Kunti felt easier 
in his company. She found him affable and gentle, though he was unnerving as 
well. When he had won her trust in the lofty cavern and she did not tremble any 
more but wondered what it would be like to be in his gusty arms, he reached for 
her in the starlight. 



TWENTY THE SONS OF PANDU 


When Kunti returned from her night on the mountain, she was with child 
again. Now she bore the son of the wind in her womb and she glowed with that 
boy, growing powerfully within her. Pandu could hardly wait for his son to be 
born. And when Kunti delivered her child and he cried lustily for her breast, 
Pandu was not disappointed. His second son was a huge baby and the grip of his 
small hand was as strong as his voice was loud. 

Once more, a disembodied voice spoke to them, “Let your son by Vayu 
Deva be named Bheemasena. He will be the strongest and most loving of your 
children.” 

And so it was. Little Bheema was so fond of his brother Yudhishtira that 
Pandu was delighted. From the beginning there was no rivalry between the two; 
rather, they seemed to complement each other’s natures perfectly. Once, when 
their second son was just two months, Pandu and Kunti were out on the 
mountain with the children. They were returning to the asrama by a steep trail, a 
short way they used when they were tired. Kunti tripped over a root that had 
stretched itself across the narrow path and Bheema flew out of her arms and fell 
onto a rock some fifty feet below. 

Kunti ran screaming down the slope, certain her baby had been killed by the 
fall. His heart in his mouth Pandu went after her. But little Bheema lay gurgling 
happily; the fall had thrilled him no end but had not hurt him at all. The black 
rock on which he had fallen was smashed to bits and there was not a scratch on 
him. Kunti snatched him up and he snuggled against her, while Yudhishtira 
watched with solemn eyes that saw everything with unwinking equanimity. 

A happy year passed and then Pandu grew restless again. He had been 
having strange dreams, in which he saw himself as the father of more children 
than two. He saw many Devas in his dreams; but most of all he saw one who 
was more majestic than all the others, because he was their king. Pandu was 
certain that greatest Deva spoke to him. 

He called Kunti and said, “I have been dreaming of Indra. He says we must 
have a son by him, a perfect kshatriya, greater than even Yudhishtira and 
Bheema.” 

She began to protest, but he laid a finger on her lips. With a sigh and an 
inner quaver at the thought of summoning the king of the Devas, Kunti agreed to 
do as her husband asked. Now she went deep into a nearby forest and inside a 



cave invoked the Deva king with Durvasa’s mantra. Indra came to her, stern and 
full of majesty. For all that, he was tender; and when he had calmed her first 
helpless anxiety, he was the most ardent of her unearthly lovers. Even as she lay 
delirious in his arms, she swore she would never use the mantra again. 

In time, Kunti delivered her third and finest son. Once more, an asariri 
spoke to that forest family. “This is the child who will win undying fame for his 
father. He will become the greatest archer on earth and conquer the world in his 
brother’s name. Let him be called Arjuna.” The heavens opened. They heard 
gandharvas singing little Arjuna’s praises and soft flowers rained down on them, 
swathing the hermitage in the scent of other worlds. 

The night Arjuna was born, Indra came to Pandu in a dream. Now he spoke 
clearly to that kshatriya, “Tonight Vishnu’s twin incarnations, Nara and 
Narayana, have been born into the world to cleanse it of evil. Arjuna is Nara, 
come again as a man. In Mathura tonight, Narayana has also been born. Hearken 
to the earth, Pandu, she sings the birth of dark Krishna.” 

Pandu awoke. It was past midnight and he heard the wind in the trees like a 
hymning sea, full of a celebrant rumor that a blue savior had been born into the 
world, to purify it in blood. From far away, he thought he could hear a storm 
over a distant city at whose evil heart the newborn Avatara, his Arjuna’s cousin, 
nestled. When Pandu fell asleep again, listening to the wind outside, prophetic 
dreams visited his sleep. He saw his sons fight a great war for the Blue God who 
had been born that night. It was an ancient war between good and evil, one that 
would destroy the race of kings forever. But when he awoke the next morning, 
he remembered nothing of his dreams. 

The years were full and swift with the joy of his sons and Pandu, hermit 
prince of the Kurus, could not have been happier. But when a year passed after 
Arjuna’s birth, he called Kunti once more and said, “There is a greed more 
irresistible than the avarice for wealth and I am prey to it. How wonderful our 
three children are, but I am not satisfied. Kunti, use your mantra again; give me 
just one more son!” 

But this time Kunti was firm. “Not the direst calamity should make one 
summon the Gods for more than three sons. Besides, I could not bear the coming 
of another Deva. I would die.” 

No matter how much he begged her, she would not relent. But Pandu’s 
desire for more sons was soon to be satisfied. One morning, when Kunti had 
gone to the river, Madri came to him. She looked unhappy and Pandu asked her, 
“Is something the matter, my love?” 



And it all burst out of his second queen: the resentment she had harbored 
and the envy. Madri cried, “The preference you have shown Kunti doesn’t 
sadden me, because I know I am younger than she is. But can’t I be the mother 
of at least one of your children? She has borne you three sons; can’t she teach 
me her mantra so I can also fulfil my womanhood?” 

“Kunti thinks of you as her own sister, she won’t grudge you this,” said 
Pandu. 

But he saw Madri’s face set hard. “She is my rival for your love. She has 
resented me since the day you brought me home. She never shows it in your 
presence, Pandu. But in the things she says and does when we are alone, she 
makes it clear she would have rather been your only wife. I will not beg her for 
the mantra. You must ask her yourself.” 

Pandu was only happy to go to Kunti and say, “If you won’t have any more 
children, will you allow Madri to use the mantra? She says that you have three 
fine sons, may the Gods protect them, while she has none.” 

“Did she ask you for this? Is she willing?” 

“She was afraid you might refuse if she asked herself.” 

Kunti laughed, “Why should I refuse my little Madri anything? But she has 
been strange lately, as if she resents me. I cannot teach her the mantra, but I can 
invoke a Deva for her, whichever one she wants.” 

Kunti took Madri to a secluded grove in the forest. She asked her to think of 
any Deva she chose. When she had murmured the words of power Kunti hurried 
away from that place, leaving Madri alone. As she went, behind her she felt the 
intense agitation of heaven and earth that heralded the coming of a God. Kunti 
and Pandu stayed awake most of the night in their kutila, thinking of Madri in 
the forest. Through the night they heard the wind moaning in the trees; it could 
have been the passionate whispering of a Deva. At last, near dawn, Pandu and 
Kunti fell asleep. 

When Madri returned from the forest in the morning, a soft new radiance 
was upon her; her skin shone from whatever had happened in the night. But 
when they asked her excitedly who her Deva was, she would not tell them. “Let 
that be my secret,” she said. 

In course of time, Madri delivered not one but two beautiful sons. She wore 
a look of such smugness that Kunti finally realized how much the younger 
woman envied her. 



The heavenly voice spoke in that asrama once more, “The sons of the 
Aswins will be the most handsome men on earth. Let them be called Nakula and 
Sahadeva.” 

No sooner were her twins born, than Madri’s nature underwent a sad 
change. She did not have a moment to spare for Kunti’s boys any more, but only 
carried and cosseted her own. Kunti treated all five princes equally and 
fortunately the children made no differences among themselves. It was in none 
of their natures and to Madri’s chagrin even her sons were more attached to 
Kunti than to her. 

When the twins were a year old, Madri said to Pandu, “Tell Kunti to say the 
mantra again for me. Wouldn’t you like to have more sons as handsome as 
Nakula and Sahadeva?” 

Pandu went and asked Kunti, “Will you say the mantra once more for 
Madri? She has only two sons while you have three.” 

But Kunti’s face grew dark. “She is always setting her boys apart from 
mine. Using the mantra once, she had twins. I dare not think whom she will 
invoke, if I say it for her again. Don’t ask me to do this, my lord. Let us be 
content with the children we have.” 

And Madri had to be satisfied with her twins and her position in the family, 
which was definitely of the second wife. But that asrama, set like a jewel in 
Satasringa, was the happiest place. Pandu’s sons grew apace there, loved by all 
the rishis who lived in that valley praying for the world. Those masters of the 
spirit performed the rituals of naming and initiation for the five princes. It was 
with them that the young Pandavas had their earliest tutelage. 

In Mathura, Kunti’s kinsfolk the Yadavas were shocked to hear Pandu had 
been cursed. Now when he heard that Pandu was the father of five sons, Kunti’s 
brother Vasudeva sent gifts for his nephews through his family priest Kashyapa. 
He also sent news of the birth of his own sons, Balarama and Krishna. Charmed 
by the Pandava princes, Kashyapa stayed on in the forest asrama for a while. He 
performed the upanayanams of the Devaputras. 

The rishis all adored the young kshatriyas. So did the wild creatures of the 
jungle, where the boys ranged as freely as the wind and the sun: inseparable and 
wonderfully gifted. 

In the same forest lived Sayyati’s son Suka, as if fate had brought him here. 
This hermit was a fine archer and he became the princes’ first guru in the wilds. 
So, though they grew up far from a palace, they lacked little in their education: 



which kshatriya boy could have asked for better masters than Suka and their own 
father Pandu? 

From the beginning, Yudhishtira was adept with a javelin and Bheema with 
a mace. Arjuna was far ahead of the rest with a bow and arrows; he shot with 
equal ease with his right and left hands. Though, in every discipline, they were 
no match for one of their brothers, the twins excelled as all-round warriors. They 
performed equally well with the mace and the javelin, the sword and the 
longbow. 

In just a year, Suka told Pandu, “Arjuna is already as good an archer as I 
am. I have nothing more to teach him. I have never seen another boy blessed 
with such talent. A gift like his develops only over many lives and is perfected in 
a final one.” He paused, thoughtfully. “After which there are no more births or 
deaths, because the spirit has become immaculate.” 

Suka gave young Arjuna his own bow and then went away to the highest 
Himalaya to continue his tapasya, in preparation to leave his body. Now that he 
had taught Pandu’s third son everything he knew, his work in the world was 
accomplished. He passed beyond this earth and its affairs. 



TWENTY-ONE THE SINISTER NIGHT 


Meanwhile, when Yudhishtira was born the news came swiftly to 
Dhritarashtra that Pandu had a son. The blind Kuru was king in Hastinapura, but 
he was always conscious that he was king in little more than name. He was still 
childless and though he loved Pandu he was unhappy that his younger brother 
had become a father before him. Kshatriya dharma was clear that the firstborn 
prince in each generation would become king. Gandhari was even more 
distraught than her husband to hear Kunti had a son, whose father, rumors 
whispered, was a Deva. She was most aggrieved because she herself had been 
pregnant for a year. 

A year before this time, brought once more by destiny, Vyasa arrived in his 
son’s sabha. Travel-worn and drawn, came the enlightened visitor. Gandhari 
looked after him in the palace; and even more than by her caring hospitality, 
Vyasa was moved by how she went with her eyes bound to share Dhritarashtra’s 
blindness. Vyasa blessed her with a boon. 

“You will have a hundred sons, each one as strong as Dhritarashtra.” 

But a pang gripped his heart even as he spoke, as if he was not blessing 
Gandhari but cursing her to a horrible fate. But then, she fell at his feet and 
thanked him joyfully and he was consoled. Gandhari and Dhritarashtra found 
their love kindled by Vyasa’s prophecy. One morning soon, the queen came to 
her husband and taking his hand, placed it shyly on her stomach. She whispered, 
“Your son grows in here, my lord. Already I can feel he will be as strong as his 
father.” 

Dhritarashtra declared a celebration in Hastinapura. Nine months passed; 
Gandhari had to be confined in bed, where she lay in intense discomfort and 
often in pain. Her child—or children if Vyasa’s prediction was true—was 
monstrously heavy. The weight inside her was dark and leaden and her dreams 
were so evil she was afraid to fall asleep. 

At the end of a painful year came the news from the forest that Kunti was 
already a mother. Gandhari’s screams rang through the harem; fate had cheated 
her. In agony anyway at her morbid pregnancy, the queen became hysterical. She 
struck herself again and again in her belly, until she began to bleed. As she 
fainted, she was aborted of a seething mass of flesh that was hard as a rock and 
stank of contagion. 

Groaning dementedly in her bed, she ordered the putrescent lump cast into 




the forest. A maid was carrying the wretched thing out, when suddenly Vyasa 
appeared at the palace-gates. His face twitching, he accosted the young woman 
and cried, “What is it? Where are you taking it?” 

She drew back the cloth that covered the shapeless flesh. “My queen was 
aborted of this an hour ago.” 

Vyasa caught his breath. Seizing the maid’s arm, hurting her in his urgency, 
he brought her back into the palace. The rishi shouted to the women of the 
harem, “Give me a hundred earthen vats of warm oil. Put them in a hidden 
chamber. Hurry! There isn’t a moment to lose.” 

Gandhari appeared there, disheveled and sobbing. She cried, “Muni, you 
said I would have a hundred sons, each as strong as my husband. Instead I have 
borne this putrid lump of flesh.” 

But Vyasa said, “Go back to your bed, woman. A hundred sons you shall 
have. The words of Vyasa Dwaipayana have never yet been proved vain.” 

When the earthen vats were ready in a cellar below the harem, Vyasa took 
the abortion down into that chamber. He sprinkled the flesh with cold water and 
then patiently divided it with his hands into one hundred pieces. He gave them to 
a midwife to be immersed, each one in a separate vat of oil. 

Gandhari also arrived in that room, in irresistible curiosity. She stood at the 
door, her bound face craning to the sound of Vyasa’s fine hands at their strange 
work. The lump of flesh dwindled as he pinched off more and more thumb-sized 
bits. The queen counted every one from the sounds that were so clear to her 
powerful hearing. As he neared the end of his task, a wish flared into Gandhari’s 
mind. “I will be the mother of a hundred mighty sons. Can’t I have a daughter as 
well, a sister to those hundred?” 

At that very moment, Vyasa had given the hundredth bit of flesh to the 
midwife. But he still had one final piece left in his hand. As if he divined her 
thought, her father-in-law said to Gandhari, “I have placed a hundred pieces of 
the flesh you bore in vats of oil. They shall be your sons. But I have one small 
piece left; let this be your daughter.” 

A hundred and first vat was called for and Vyasa gave the midwife that final 
shred of flesh to sink in it. The moment this was done, a susurrus filled that 
cellar, as of countless bees buzzing. The startled midwife saw those hundred and 
one earthen vats glow dully, with a malignant aura. Vyasa came out of that room 
and said quietly to Gandhari, “The future has been set in motion.” 

Blessing Gandhari and Dhritarashtra, that they may find the strength to bear 



the trial that lay ahead of them, Vyasa went away from Hastinapura. He wended 
his way back to the Himalayas, which are cosmic masters of the Spirit dwelling 
on earth as towering mountains. There, he would perform a tapasya to save the 
world. That rishi, who saw deep and far in time, already realized the danger 
those hundred vats contained, especially the first of them, in which the piece of 
flesh was somewhat larger than in the others. 

The pieces of flesh grew into tiny human fetuses. They grew in those vats 
of oil as if in a hundred and one women’s wombs. As they grew, their weird 
luster filled the cellar, which Gandhari had sealed as Vyasa instructed her to. 
That light was like an evil sun risen in the bowels of Hastinapura. 

Another year passed and it was the same night when, in a faraway forest, 
Kunti gave birth to Bheema. It was a night when uncanny fires rose from the 
earth around the city of the Kurus and spumed into the sky in livid geysers. Wild 
beasts from deep jungles, wolves and black panthers with gleaming eyes, jackals 
and hyena-packs, came crowding and baying into the city’s streets as soon as the 
sun had set. Crows, vultures and other birds of carrion flew down in teeming 
swarms and settled on the terraces of the palace. Twisting cyclones that are seen 
only out at sea and other winds, dust-laden and flecked with sulfur, lashed the 
city of elephants. Squadrons of vampire bats, flown from some hell to greet their 
master to be born, obscured the face of the full moon. The planets hid 
themselves in the sky and a thousand spirit-hosts stalked the land, while it rained 
glowing, hissing drops of blood and flames. In the cellar below Dhritarashtra’s 
palace, the first of the one hundred and one vats burst open with a report that 
reverberated through the passages and brought Gandhari and her midwife 
running. 

When they unlocked the door and went in, the maid cried out in fear. There 
on the cold floor, in a pool of luminous slime, lay an immense child. His terrible 
serpent’s eyes were wide open and stared at them unwinkingly. Those eyes 
belonged to a Demon of the pit that had taken a human form to become the bane 
of the earth. The child’s body glowed with the same macabre aura that colored 
the fetal slime in which he lay. The sinister infant gave a dismal cry and the poor 
midwife felt her blood turn to ice. That cry was not in the least human, but the 
long scream of a feral beast. 

Outside, there arose the greeting of the night—the grunts, wails, howls, 
chatters, roars, growls, shrill ululations, the manic laughter and a million wing- 
beats of the animals and birds of darkness congregated to welcome their lord 
into the world. And he called back to them, his creatures, in a devilish voice that 



was all their voices at once: bat’s screech, wolf’s bay, hyena’s deranged cackle, 
bray and growl, roar and howl, in vile cacophony. 

At which din, the second vat burst open and then quickly the third and the 
fourth; and then, two, three and more, all at once. Gandhari and the midwife 
shrank back in fear. Now the king came down into that chamber with Vidura. 
Vidura stood horrified to see those children of hell lying in their slime, while 
their creatures outside still howled their welcome through the shocked night. 

Fortunately for them, Dhritarashtra and Gandhari saw nothing of what 
happened in that cellar; but Vidura’s gaze never left the first and biggest of those 
hundred and one infants. That monstrous child grinned with needle teeth; his 
green eyes were on fire. Grunting like a pig, he had already managed to pull 
himself into a sitting posture. He sat fondling himself lewdly, while all around 
him the earthen vats continued to burst open, until the last one, from which a 
little girl was born. All those children howled back at the night, in a bizarre 
chorus. 

Feeling suddenly weak, Dhritarashtra grasped Vidura’s arm and said, “Take 
me out of here!” 

But Gandhari stood rooted. Soft mother’s joy was upon her and she said to 
the midwife, “Give me my first son and my daughter. Don’t you hear them 
crying? They are hungry.” 

She heard no wolf howl, no bat screech, or hyena cackle from her children’s 
throats. By the sublime mystery of motherhood, she heard only human babies 
crying to be fed. She squatted on the floor and bared her breasts for her son and 
her daughter. They fastened greedy lips to her flesh and fed voluptuously. 

In his lamplit sabha, Dhritarashtra shivered as if he had a fever. Wild 
visions of evil danced before his blind eyes. He saw crimsoned battlefields, 
where corpses lay piled like hills and blood flowed in rills. He saw them as 
clearly as sighted men see the light and the events of day. Only Vidura stood 
beside his brother and he knew what this night presaged. Vidura already saw 
what must be the tragic future of their royal House, founded by Manu, the 
lawgiver, himself. 

At last, Dhritarashtra said, “My son is a year younger than Pandu’s firstborn 
in the jungle. Yudhishtira will inherit the Kuru throne.”1 

The jackals and wolves outside howled in long unison and the night was 
alive with fear. The king leaned forward in his throne and whispered, “But tell 
me, my brother, will my son rule after Yudhishtira’s time? Vidura, I am terrified 



by the omens. The birds and beasts of death have flocked into Hastinapura’s 
streets. Listen to the wolves baying! I am told occult fires leap into the sky from 
the earth’s belly and the very world quakes, as if in fear at my children’s birth. 
What does it all mean, Vidura? Do my sons seem strange to those who can see?” 

Vidura said softly, “The omens mean only one thing, Dhritarashtra: that 
your firstborn son will be the min of the House of Kuru. It is for him that the 
dog-packs bay and the wolves howl and the bats of hell wheel in dizzy circles. 
The omens cry that he is the terrible one of whom the old prophecies warned. He 
will destroy everything that has been held sacred through the ages and fetch 
doom to this holy land.” 

Dhritarashtra breathed, “What can I do to keep doom away?” 

1. This is the same day that Bheema is born in the forest. 

“What you will not do, my lord. You can sacrifice your son. Kill him 
tonight.” 

The blind king gasped. Vidura went on, “The wise have always said an 
individual may be sacrificed for the good of the family, a family for the good of 
the village, the village for the country. And everything, even the world itself, 
may be sacrificed for the sake of the immortal soul. O my brother, it is for the 
soul of mankind that this monstrous child of yours has come from the depths of 
hell: to corrupt and to destroy. Kill him now and I swear his brothers will be 
harmless. And you can enjoy them, ninety-nine fine princes. But him you must 
not leave alive.” 

But that child, of whom the darkest prophecies told, was Dhritarashtra’s 
firstborn. Vidura was right to assume that his brother would never do what he 
asked. 

The same night, a vaishya woman in Dhritarashtra’s harem was also 
delivered of a son sired by the blind king. That child was named Yuyutsu. And 
so Dhritarashtra had one hundred and one sons and a daughter whom they 
named Dussala. And his eldest, the Demon, was Duryodhana2. 

As they grew into strapping young princes, the king was pleased with his 
powerful boys. He laughed in joy to think of the hundred of them and Gandhari 
rejoiced as well.3 

1. Duryodhana is also frequently called Suyodhana, 
throughout the original text. Yudhishtira is also known as 
Ajatashatru, (he who has no enemies) and Bheema is often 
called Vrikodara, while Arjuna acquires ten names. Kama is 



called Radheya and Vaikartana, too. 

2. See Appendix for the hundred names. 



TWENTY-TWO SWEET. DEADLY SPRING 

Fifteen idyllic years passed in the forest of Satasringa. The sons of Pandu 
grew swiftly and their brilliance with them. They hunted in those wilds, swam 
and fished in the rivers. They learnt the ways of the jungle-folk and about the 
deep motions of the stars in the sky. They studied the Vedas and the other 
Shastras from erudite rishis in the asramas. But one day, fate seemed to decide 
that the idyll had lasted long enough. 

Yudhishtira was fifteen winters old, when spring arrived once more with a 
burst of flowers on the trees. Bird-song trilled from countless vivid throats and 
heady scents wafted through the airy passages of the forest. After the long cold, 
the season of love had arrived again: mating time. The wild creatures were all in 
mt. Serpents came out of their holes and entwined. Elephant and mountain-goat, 
panther and wolf, the eagle on his eyrie and the smaller birds in the lower 
reaches of the hills, butterflies in the air, fish in the frothy brooks and insects 
under mossy stones were all at love. 

One morning, Kunti had taken the five young Pandavas to a nearby asrama. 
Pandu was alone that day; he had not seen Madri either. He decided to take a 
stroll in the scented woods and pluck some lotuses for his wives from the pools 
that brimmed with startling blooms. Humming to himself, he walked along the 
familiar cedar aisles. The air was crisp and clear, the spring morning perfect and, 
it seemed to that hermit prince, alive with a mystic loveliness. He strolled 
through the woods and arrived in a clearing where a stream flowed, from which 
they drew their drinking water and bathed in its sparkling currents. 

Walking into that clearing, Pandu saw Madri at a bend in the stream. He 
stood still behind a large cedar and his senses throbbed with a fever he thought 
he had long since known the last of; which is why it took him so unawares. That 
morning, Pandu saw something he had not seen for eighteen years: a naked 
woman. Madri had just put away her clothes on a smooth stone beside the jungle 
stream. She stood for a moment, testing the water with her foot before she waded 
into it. The sight of her body, filled out lushly with the years, touched Pandu like 
wildfire. 

He stood transfixed, his mind reeling at seeing her like that after so long. 
Suddenly, it did not matter to Pandu whether he lived or died. The sight of naked 
Madri as she waded into the stream, the sight of her hips and breasts, her long, 
smooth arms and, most of all, the darkness that nestled between her fair thighs 
was more than he could bear. It was more than he could tear himself away from 



and run from that place as if death was after him. 

He saw her as a young man sees his first naked woman and all that mattered 
was to possess this dream at once. Like a hunter stalking his prey, he darted from 
one tree to another, his eyes never leaving the woman as she bathed in the warm 
water. Until, he stood behind a pine not five feet from the stone on which her 
clothes lay. 

She finished bathing. When she came out and began to dry herself, he gave 
a strangled cry and darted out from hiding. At first she also cried out. But when 
she saw it was he, she smiled. She was full of languor from her bath and pleased 
that he had been watching her. Then she saw the state he was in and grew afraid. 

“My lord, you mustn’t. The curse!” 

Without a word, breathing hard, he seized her in arms that were still so 
powerful and forced her down on the soft grass. She flailed about to get free. But 
he was too strong and then she herself was swept away by his urgency. Realizing 
that protest would be of no use, she prayed that after so many years the rishi’s 
curse might not be potent. She shut her eyes and, with a moan, clasped him to 
her. He bared himself in a flash, thrust himself into her like fire and began to 
move on her convulsively, crying aloud in release. 

But even as ecstasy swept over him and Madri found her sharp joy, that 
pale prince was borne right out of his body. As if he could not bear the intensity 
of what he felt, clutching his wife, Pandu went limp in her arms. She lay briefly 
in her own swoon. But when she tried to move him off her, where he lay heavy 
and inert, Madri saw that her husband was dead. 

Kunti was on her way back home with the boys. Hearing Madri’s screams 
they ran toward the stream. Cradling Pandu in her arms, Madri heard them 
calling anxiously to her from across the water. Quickly covering her nakedness, 
she cried, “Kunti, leave the children and come alone!” 

The boys waited at a distance, while Kunti ran over and saw what had 
happened. Her cry rang among the trees. Kneeling beside her dead husband, she 
turned fiercely on Madri. “How could you?” she wailed. “How could you allow 
it, you wretched woman?” 

Angrily, she took Pandu’s body from Madri and laid his serene face in her 
own lap. Madri sobbed, “He took me by force, I couldn’t stop him. Believe me, 
Kunti, I couldn’t stop him though I tried.” 

Gradually, Kunti’s fit of sobbing subsided. Setting Pandu’s head down 
gently on the grass she said, “Ah Madri, your deepest wish has come true: he 



chose to die in your arms rather than mine.” Jealousy flashed in her eyes, where 
Madri had never seen it before. Kunti whispered, “It was you who saw the 
bloom of love on his face, you who knew him as a man again.” 

Her lips quivered, then she said quietly, “He died in your arms all right, but 
I will follow him to the land of the manes.” 

By now their sons came there and saw their father lying on the ground. 
They stood numb, until Kunti told them to carry Pandu back to asrama. 
Meanwhile, hearing the women scream, some rishis also arrived there. They 
went back to the asrama with the bereaved family. Kunti dressed her husband’s 
body in his royal silks, which he had not put on for eighteen years. She laid him 
out in their garden, as if in state, on the rope-cot he had slept on. 

There seemed to be a smile on Pandu’s face. Her courage melting away at 
the sight of him lying there, Kunti knelt beside him again. Laying her cheek 
against his, she sobbed piteously. Yudhishtira stood near his mother, knowing 
their lives would never be the same again. 

He said to his brothers, “We are orphans from today. It is fate’s will and we 
must be brave.” 

But the younger children cried and the rishis tried to console them. And 
now the strangest tussle began between Kunti and Madri: both of them wanted to 
commit sati on Pandu’s pyre. It seemed their argument would lead to an 
unseemly altercation, when the sages intervened. 

The eldest rishi said, “You are not only wives, but mothers too. Your 
dharma lies not with your dead husband anymore, but with your sons who are 
still young and need you. We have decided to take you back to Hastinapura. You 
will find welcome from the people of the city, if not from blind Dhritarashtra. 
Your sons are born to rule the world and you must watch over them until the 
future is secure. 

We have heard that evil has been born into Hastinapura, as Dhritarashtra’s 
sons. He may be a good man himself; but will he choose your princes over his 
own? Don’t speak of killing yourselves, when there is so much you both still 
have to do in this world.” 

Kunti was mollified and grew quiet. But Madri cried, “We cannot send our 
husband unattended into heaven. To be with him is our dharma, too. He died 
because of me, because he desired me more than his life. I cannot live without 
Pandu. I must follow him and make him happy.” 

With less conviction now, Kunti said, “I am his first wife, I must follow 



him. You look after the children.” 

But Madri took her aside. She clasped Kunti’s hands and said, “These 
children will have to walk through hell together, for they are born to greatness. If 
you die and leave them to me, I will never be able to treat them equally. I will 
favor Sahadeva and Nakula over the others. And how long will the strength of a 
house divided against itself last?” 

“Surely, knowing this, you can overcome it?” 

“If I wanted to live or to deceive myself, I would say yes, I could. But you 
and I both know that isn’t the truth. For once let me be the first one with Pandu. 
You make no difference between your sons and mine; it is as if you are the 
mother of all of them. And they, even my twins, prefer you to me. You must 
endure this world for a lifetime still and I must follow Pandu into the land of the 
ancestors.” 

She looked pleadingly at Kunti, “I beg you, give me this much. I will make 
a bad mother to these boys in the world. I will divide them and help their 
enemies. But I will be a good wife to Pandu in Devaloka. Don’t stand on your 
being his first wife; your place is here with our children and mine with our 
husband.” 

Kunti raised Madri up and embraced her. “You be the fortunate one today,” 
she said. 

Madri kissed her fervently and broke into such a smile that Kunti realized 
for the first time how much she loved dead Pandu. Madri blessed her, “Your sons 
will be masters of the earth and you will live to see them rule.” 

Madri called Sahadeva and Nakula and said to them, “Kunti is your real 
mother, but I was childless and she let me adopt you both. Yudhishtira, Bheema 
and Arjuna are your brothers. All of you are Kaunteyas, Kunti’s sons and 
Pandavas, Pandu’s princes. From now on Yudhishtira will have your father’s 
place. Obey him without question, never displease him.” 

She hugged the five of them, kissing them again and again. Clasping 
Yudhishtira tightly, for a second time, she said, “Look after the younger ones, my 
prince. You will be king of the earth one day. I will watch you from heaven and 
blow my blessings down on the wind, my noble child.” 

Pandu’s funeral pyre was ready and the dead kshatriya was laid upon it. 
Madri took the rishis’ blessings. She came to Kunti and now fell at her feet, 
crying, “If I have ever wronged you, forgive me, my sister!” 



Kunti raised her up and she also wept, “I will miss you little Madri, because 
I have always loved you. But this is no time for tears. You are going to a happy 
place where you will be with Pandu. Go with my blessings and may your name 
be remembered for ever.” 

Touching Kunti’s feet a last time, smiling radiantly at her, Madri turned and 
mounted the heaped sandalwood. Her eyes shut and her face calm, she sat at 
Pandu’s feet in padmasana, the lotus posture. One of the rishis handed 
Yudhishtira a burning torch and, with tears streaming down his face, that prince 
lit his father’s pyre. It caught swiftly and saffron flames rose, licking the air. Just 
once Madri cried out when they first touched her and she felt a stab of fear. But 
then those flames were cool and did not hurt her at all. They caressed her out of 
her body; and across the great threshold Pandu stood, his arms opened wide to 
her. 



TWENTY-THREE THE PANDAVAS COME HOME 


Kunti went back the way she had come eighteen years ago, toward distant, 
by now alien Hastinapura. She went back with five sons and escorted by an 
entourage of sages. They set out from Satasringa and Kunti wept to leave the 
asrama in the forest where she had been so happy. They crossed the mountains 
that guarded the hidden valley and came to the lake Indrayamuna, shimmering in 
the setting sun. 

They spent a night on the banks of the lake and went on again the next 
morning toward Gandhamadana, the fragrant mountain, said to be the gatekeeper 
to the realms of the Gods. Skirting that massif, they came to the lands of 
Chitraratha the gandharva. But they met no Elves, who range heaven and earth 
and are as old, some say, as the world itself. 

Coming down from that enchanted country, Kunti, her sons and the rishis 
finally came to the plains of Bharatavarsha, the young Pandavas for the first 
time. The princes were overwhelmed and prostrated to worship the sacred land 
of their ancestors. On they pressed and came to the Ganga. They bathed in her 
ritually and offered tarpana to their dead father and Madri. After another three 
days’ journey, the party arrived on the banks of the Yamuna. In the distance they 
saw the ramparts of Hastinapura reaching for the sun. 

They forded the river in some ferries, whose boatmen stared at the 
strangers. Seventeen days after setting out from Satasringa, the Pandavas and 
their mother arrived at the gates of Hastinapura. 

For a while the princes stood there, gazing, their hearts full of their father’s 
legends of this noble city. Then with a deep sense of destiny, which the five 
brothers shared at that moment, Yudhishtira nodded to Bheema. Bheema stepped 
forward and rattled the city-gates and their guards came running. Those soldiers 
saw that no army threatened them. It was only some rishis, with a regal woman, 
wearing widow’s white and five young men in foresters’ garb. Their curiosity 
aroused, the guardsmen opened the gates of the city of elephants. 

The soldiers bowed to the seers who accompanied the gracious woman. The 
young men had to be princes of a great kingdom; they were so splendid, though 
they were dressed like hunters. 

The eldest rishi said to the guards, “Send word to Bheeshma and 
Dhritarashtra that they have visitors whom they must come out to receive.” 

The soldiers stared for a moment. Was the old man serious that the king and 



the regent of Hastinapura should come out to meet these travelers? But they 
received such a glare from the holy ones that they were afraid lest they were 
cursed to be born as dogs, or worse, in their next lives. The guards of the gates 
went to Bheeshma and gave him the sages’ message. The patriarch gave a shout 
that echoed in the sabha. He rushed to Dhritarashtra in his apartment with 
Gandhari and cried, “Kunti has come home with her sons!” 

Meanwhile, word spread like light through the city. The people came 
flocking out from their homes to see the princes and hear their news. Soon 
Bheeshma and the king, Vidura, Satyavati, Ambika, Ambalika, Gandhari, the 
sons of Dhritarashtra, in their finery and a royal retinue with them, arrived at the 
city-gates. They saw Kunti in white and untold grief upon her. Yet she glowed 
like an arani with five flames around her. Her sons were clad in deerskin, but, 
unlike Dhritarashtra’s pampered princes, they were radiant. 

Bheeshma bent to touch the munis’ feet and the rest of the retinue after him. 
The eldest rishi said loudly, so everyone heard him, “You all know that Pandu 
renounced the world because of a rishi’s curse. He was living among us in 
Satasringa, with his wives Kunti and Madri. Five sons were born to this 
kshatriya family in the wilderness.” 

He beckoned and Yudhishtira stood forward and after him, as each one was 
introduced by that sage, the other Pandavas. The holy one said, “This is 
Yudhishtira, Pandu’s eldest son and the natural son of Dharma Deva.” 

Yudhishtira bowed, as a sigh went up from the crowd. Bheema stepped 
forward. The rishi said, “This is Bheemasena, Kunti and Pandu’s second son, 
whose natural father is Vayu Deva. And this is Arjuna, who is the son of the king 
of the Devas, Lord Indra himself.” 

As each Pandava prince came forward, a wave of cheering rose from the 
people. It swept over Duryodhana like a tide of venom. His face grew darker and 
darker, with a rage he could only force deep down into his envious heart, where 
it lay ever after as cold murder. The old rishi said, “Here are the youngest 
Pandavas, Nakula and Sahadeva. They are twins and their fathers are the Aswins 
of heaven.” 

When the cheering had died down, the muni resumed, “When Yudhishtira 
was fifteen, Pandu performed all the kshatriya rituals for his sons. The princes 
are versed in the Vedas and the arts of war and statecraft. They now need masters 
of the royal way to teach them further.” 

There was such power in that sage’s voice nobody dared interrupt him; but 



everyone was impatient to know where Pandu was. When the old man paused 
for a moment, Bheeshma said, “Lord, where are my nephew Pandu and Madri?” 

“Seventeen days ago, Pandu was gathered to his fathers and Madri 
committed sati on his pyre.” 

He pointed to the covered litter they had carried with them from Satasringa. 
“We have brought the mortal remains of Pandu and Madri, so you can honor 
them with a proper funeral.” 

A shocked silence fell. Then a wail went up from the crowd and Kunti 
began to sob. The people scrambled forward to pay homage to that simple litter 
in which Pandu’s ashes lay. Only Dhritarashtra’s sons stood apart, snickering 
among themselves. 

Bheeshma wept. Pandu’s mother Ambalika had fainted to hear her son was 
dead. Dhritarashtra stood stricken as a wave of memories swept over him: 
memories of a tender childhood and of an endlessly patient and loving brother, 
through whose eyes, he, blind Dhritarashtra, had learned to see the forms and 
colors of the dark world. Dhritarashtra turned to Vidura, who cried like a boy 
and told him to arrange for a royal funeral. 

The eldest rishi said, “Don’t mourn a kshatriya who has left you five sons 
like these princes. Take them into your palace and into your hearts. They are 
your charge from now; this is where they belong.” 

When that muni saw the expression in the prince Duryodhana’s hooded 
eyes he felt a pang of fear. But he knew fate must take her course, inevitably, 
whatever it was. Those rishis raised their hands in blessing over Kunti and the 
princes and next moment, vanished like a dream at waking. 

With solemn rites, Pandu was laid to rest in the city of his fathers. Vidura 
called Vyasa to conduct the funeral. Through the chanting of Vedic hymns, the 
rishi sat plunged in thought. Finally, Pandu and Madri’s remains were taken to 
the Ganga and consigned to her golden waters. They would flow to the ocean 
and their souls would find peace. When Pandu’s sons had performed tarpana for 
their father and mother, a feast was held to mark the end of the fast and 
announce that the mourning was concluded. 

After the feast, Vyasa went to see his mother Satyavati. He made her sit 
beside him and took her hand. He said grimly, “Mother, the days of joy are over; 
now begins the darkness that heralds the kali yuga. Sinister times are in store for 
the House of Kuru. Every day will be heavy with sin and the next day worse 
than the last one. The earth has outgrown her youth and evil is at hand, evil that 



men have never known before. 

And right here, in your own family, evil will take root among your 
grandsons.” He leaned forward to whisper to her, “Most of all in the hearts of 
Dhritarashtra and his son Duryodhana, who is a devil. 

With births like his into the world, the very earth loses her innocence. She is 
defiled and the days of corruption have arrived. Look into the eyes of your great¬ 
grandchildren, Dhritarashtra’s sons. There is enough rapacity there to drag the 
earth down into hell. 

The sons of Pandu and the sons of Dhritarashtra will have enmity between 
them, which will end in a war like the world has never seen; a war that will 
destroy the power of the kshatriyas on earth and usher in the end of an age. I had 
a vision of it as I sat upon the Himalaya: a war between dharma and adharma, 
light and darkness. Millions will fight and die, most without knowing the reason 
for their being born, or being slaughtered like beasts on a hunt.” 

Vyasa paused; he sighed and shook his head. Gently, he said, “Mother, you 
will not be able to bear what the future holds for your children. I think it is time 
you left the city and went into the forest to seek your peace. So far, only noble 
spirits have been born into this august House as its scions. But Duryodhana and 
his brothers are not princes of dharma. They are creatures of evil come to 
destroy the world. Satyavati, go far away from this city. You belong to a quickly 
vanishing time and your eyes mustn’t see all that will come to pass here as surely 
as night follows day.” 

Satyavati was wise enough to know he spoke the truth. She had already 
watched with alarm what louts Dhritarashtra’s sons, the young Kauravas, were 
growing into. Duryodhana had given his brothers and himself that name, which 
meant the sons of Kuru, to underline his future claim to the throne. 

Satyavati called Ambika and Ambalika and asked Vyasa to repeat whatever 
he had told her. Then she said, “I have decided to go away to the forest. If you 
both want, you may come with me.” 

She had guessed shrewdly at those women’s sorrow in Hastinapura. 
Ambalika, of course, was shattered by Pandu’s death and there was never any 
question of her not going. But strangely, Ambika, whose son was the king, was 
so saddened by what she had seen recently in the palace that she said she would 
go to the vana as well. Dhritarashtra hardly had time for his mother any more; he 
was so absorbed in his wife and his princes. And Ambika’s grandsons, the 
Kauravas, treated her with less than contempt. 



It had been a trying life for those sisters, since the day Bheeshma swept 
them up in his chariot on the morning of their swayamvara. They had never been 
able to forget what had happened to Amba. It had been an evil omen. 
Vichitraveerya, with whom they had spent the few happy years they had known, 
had died. Then came the nights with Vyasa, the thought of which made them 
tremble even now; and Satyavati’s anger that both her grandsons, except Vidura, 
were born less than whole. The old woman had never stopped taunting them for 
that. Ambika and Ambalika were relieved to leave this city of their sorrows. 
Peace was all they craved and they were eager to set out in pursuit of it. 

When everything was ready and all their possessions had been given away 
as alms, Satyavati called Bheeshma and said to him, “My son, today we say 
farewell in this world, you and 1.1 have decided to leave this unhappy city.” 

Recently, Bheeshma looked more anxious and drawn than she had ever seen 
him. He breathed, “Why, mother? Why do you want to do this now? Won’t you 
stay and help me bear the burden?” 

But Satyavati shook her head. “No Devavrata, I will not stay. Vyasa said to 
me there is nothing but doom in store for the House of Kuru and I shan’t be able 
to bear what must come to pass here.” She lowered her voice, “All the evil. 

I am an old woman now and of no use to anyone. And I am not brave 
anymore. I am like a fruit that is so ripe it is ready to drop from the tree and be 
received by the earth. Let me go and seek my peace, before it is too late.” 

Bheeshma had grown thoughtful, absent. He said slowly, “Doom. Is that 
what Vyasa said? Tell me what exactly he said; I must know, mother.” 

Word for word, she repeated what her son, the seer, had said. She saw 
Bheeshma’s strong face grow pale; his lips twitched in anguish to hear the fate 
that awaited the royal House he had nurtured all his life. 

When Satyavati finished, Bheeshma fetched a sigh. He rose stiffly and 
paced the room. Suddenly, he stopped and cried, “I too am willing to play the 
coward, for my courage deserts me when I hear what you say. I have never told 
you this, but the day you came into this house my father was so pleased that he 
granted me a boon. I can summon my own death at any time I choose. I think the 
time has come.” 

“No!” 

He turned to her, puzzled and saw her eyes flash as of old. Those two were 
closer than they perhaps cared to admit. Through the long, hard years the two of 
them had, quietly and bravely, shared the tragedies fate had chosen to visit them 



with. Theirs was a bond of two strong people. In moments of crisis they had felt 
free enough to say to each other what they could not tell anyone else, to speak 
their inmost thoughts. 

But now, Satyavati had reached the end of her strength. And when she said 
she was leaving Hastinapura, Bheeshma realized what her being in the city had 
meant to him and the loneliness she was consigning him to by going away. This 
would be the final trial, time’s hardest test of his endurance. He did not think he 
could bear it; but her eyes glittering, she brought him up as sharply as ever. 

“I forbid it!” she cried. “You shall not even think of taking your life. 
Hastinapura has more need of you than ever and you want to play the coward 
now?” 

She came near and took his hand. “Listen to me, Devavrata. You are 
forgetting Pandu’s sons. Who do they have in this godforsaken palace except 
you? I leave them in your care. From what my heart knows of the evil growing 
here and from what Vyasa has foretold, the Pandavas are the only hope for this 
kingdom. Nurture them, Bheeshma. Don’t dream of dying until dharma is firmly 
established in the House of Kuru and Yudhishtira rules from its throne.” 

She paused and smiled, “Once, I asked you to do something for me. You 
refused saying it was against your dharma because of the oath you had sworn. 
This time, it is surely your dharma that I am begging you to keep. Everything 
depends on you; Devavrata, don’t derelict on your duty.” 

Bheeshma grew very still and then he also smiled wanly. He nodded that he 
would do as she asked. At last he bowed and left her and his eyes were moist 
with thoughts too deep for words. And so a chapter of fate’s tale in Hastinapura 
ended, when Satyavati, Ambika and Ambalika left that city and went away to a 
distant forest, from where they never returned. And in course of time in that 
vana, after a long tapasya, they found their peace. 



TWENTY-FOUR THE SEEDS OF ENVY 


The Pandavas settled slowly into their new life. For the first time, they 
tasted the luxury of a palace and the privileges of being princes. They accepted 
these with humility and grace. They were very different from Dhritarashtra’s 
sons, who had known only this opulent existence: Pandu’s sons had lived in the 
wilderness, which is a profound teacher. Besides, they had known the sorrow of 
their father’s death and Madri’s. 

Envy from the Kaurava princes could not be far behind. They burned with 
it, when they saw how kshatriyas and servants alike and, most of all, the 
common people of Hastinapura warmed to their cousins. The Pandavas were 
always courteous and kind, while Dhritarashtra’s sons were arrogant, wanton and 
often cruel. And when Duryodhana and his brothers found the Pandavas were 
altogether more accomplished than they were and especially at arms, there was 
no turning back from the destiny that lay in store for them all. 

Of the five Pandavas it was the second one, rumbustious young Bheema, 
whom Duryodhana saw as being the main threat to himself. So far, being the 
oldest among his brothers, Duryodhana had been a favorite of the Kuru patriarch 
Bheeshma, whom the Kauravas called Pitama, Grandfather. Suddenly, with the 
advent of the Pandavas, Duryodhana saw his pre-eminence with Bheeshma 
dwindle sharply. He felt the old man’s affections were now shared too much; and 
as with everything else about him, Bheema’s appetite for his grandfather’s love 
was larger than life. Duryodhana was jealous of every caress or tender word with 
which Bheeshma favored his ebullient cousin. 

The other four Pandavas, especially the introverted Yudhishtira, were 
reticent when compared with Bheema. But he, young giant, suffered from no 
inhibitions. He took heartily to palace life, as if he wanted to make up for the lost 
years in the forest. There was a huge, innocent wildness about young Bheema 
that was irresistible. Everything he did or wanted was at least twice as much as 
all the others. And his energy was boundless, as he raged his exuberant way 
from dawn to dusk and one day to the next, his eyes shining! 

Pandu’s second son was as restless as his natural father, the wind and he 
was awesomely strong. When the Pandavas first arrived in Hastinapura, 
Duryodhana and his brothers had smirked at their simple attire and their rustic 
appearance. A few days went by and Duryodhana made the mistake of 
challenging Bheema to wrestle with him. He wanted to put the Pandavas in their 
place. The oldest Kaurava was by far the strongest of his own brothers and he 



thought he would give the forest boy a sound lesson. 

But this was a miscalculation. For a week, Duryodhana could hardly sit 
from the thrashing Bheema gave him. The bout had hardly begun and 
Duryodhana was flat on his back. Each time he got up, Bheema would knock 
him down again, effortlessly. It was the first time anyone had given Duryodhana 
a beating and all his life he never forgot it. Seeing their brother humiliated, ten 
other Kaurava boys set on the Pandava, who was alone: Bheema routed the lot 
and they carried bruises for days. 

After that, none of Dhritarashtra’s sons dared cross Bheema, or any of the 
other Pandavas for fear of him. Indeed, most of the boys acknowledged that 
Bheema was by far the strongest among them; though not in front of 
Duryodhana. Bheema became the bane of Duryodhana’s life, the despoiler of his 
youth. It was a hatred the Kaurava never grew out of. He spent his days hatching 
plots against his cousin, who was quite innocent of the undertow of real evil in 
their relationship. Bheema lived irrepressibly, from moment to moment, day to 
day—life was a wonderful thing, to be lived to the hilt and never to be brooded 
over. It was a game to play, perhaps to bury the sorrow of a father’s death; and 
Bheema was certain that everyone else, even Duryodhana was just like himself. 

Little did he know how obsessed the Kaurava had become with him, that 
the king’s son spent hours thinking dark thoughts about him, how even his 
dreams were full of Bheema’s ringing laughter. Duryodhana just could not 
accept his cousin, who had arrived in Hastinapura only to ruin his life. All 
Duryodhana saw these days was Bheema: hateful, happy, incredibly strong 
Bheema, everywhere. Bheema who ate twice what any other boy did; who could 
mn like the wind, twice as fast as the others; who was stronger than any ten 
Kauravas; who was a bit of a bully and taunted his cousins, always daring them 
to a fight; Bheema who had quickly become his grandfather Bheeshma’s favorite 
grandchild; who shook the Kauravas out of the fruit-trees in the palace orchards 
like so many mangoes; who pulled their hair, beat them at will, wrestled with 
any ten of them at once; carried tales about the Kauravas to each other, so they 
fought among themselves; Bheema who was fiercely loyal to his own brothers 
and for whose sake no Kaurava dared touch any Pandava, though they were only 
five; Bheema who was the bane of Duryodhana’s life, Bheema whom 
Duryodhana wanted dead. 

For some time, Duryodhana seethed in silence and the bile he was forced to 
swallow threatened to choke him. Then, there came to Hastinapura someone 
who was to fuel Duryodhana’s envy of the Pandavas into tragic proportions. 



Gandhari’s brother, Shakuni, arrived in the ancient city. 

Plump Shakuni had cold, womanly hands, pale serpent’s eyes and the hint 
of the serpent’s hiss in the lisp with which he spoke. Duryodhana took to his 
uncle immediately, as if he had waited for him all his young life. Shakuni 
sharpened Duryodhana’s sense of the future and what lay in store for him if 
Yudhishtira ever ruled Hastinapura; as seemed likely, since the Pandava was the 
oldest among the cousins and ideally suited to be a king by his upright and 
serene nature. 

Duryodhana had grown up all these years believing that one day the throne 
of the Kurus would be his. Shakuni whispered in his ear that he would be no 
more than the Pandavas’ slave; is that what he wanted, he the king’s son? Is that 
the fate in which he intended to allow his life to be mired and leave it a shallow, 
powerless thing forever? Or did he mean to stand up like a kshatriya to the 
injustice that was about to overtake him? And thus return his life and his 
brothers’ lives, to the destiny of being the Kuru king’s sons. 

Shakuni said, “The choice is yours. Will you be weak and allow events to 
overwhelm you? Or will you be strong and mould events to your own will? Will 
you be a servant or a king?” 

Duryodhana replied without hesitation, “I will be a king. I will rule the 
world and shape it to my will.” 

“Then Bheema is the one you must be rid of. He is Yudhishtira’s strength.” 

“I know. But how will I do it?” 

Shakuni seemed to examine his nephew closely, as if to discover if the boy 
was worthy; whether, when the time came, he would have the courage to carry 
out the scheme his uncle was about to suggest to him. Shakuni was a small man, 
the eyes in his closed face always restless with plotting. Nobody ever knew what 
Shakuni was thinking, though you could be certain it was no good. He also had 
the reputation of dabbling in the dark arts, of being something of a sorcerer; but 
again, no one knew for sure. 

Now Shakuni moistened his lips with a slim tongue. He lowered his voice 
and said, “There is only one way, of course. You must kill Bheema. Without him 
the others are no match for you and your brothers.” 

Duryodhana gave a hiss of satisfaction: here at last was a counselor after his 
own heart. The prince’s eyes blazed. He clasped Shakuni’s hand so fiercely even 
that evil one was a little unnerved. Duryodhana whispered, “I’ve been thinking 
the same thing for a year. But there was no one I could trust to help me and keep 



his mouth shut as well.” 

“You have me now, Duryodhana; and if you want it, for ever.” 

“No one, uncle, will make a better minister to the future king of the Kurus. 
Tell me, Shakuni, how do we get Bheema out of the way? How soon can I sleep 
again at nights? When can I know that animal, my detested cousin, is dead?” 

“We mustn’t touch him here in the palace. It is too risky. Listen...” 



TWENTY-FIVE AT PRAMANAKOTI 


With the connivance of Shakuni, whose idea it was, Duryodhana arranged 
an outing to the river for the princes of the Kuru court: the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas. Suddenly, he seemed to have shed his resentment of his cousins and 
took such pains over the excursion that Bheeshma was pleased. The patriarch 
thought Duryodhana had outgrown his envy; perhaps the future would not be as 
ominous as Vyasa had predicted. 

At Pramanakoti on the banks of the Ganga, Duryodhana had a pavilion 
built, with smaller tents all round it, furnished with couches and silks from 
Hastinapura and a kitchen to rival the one in the palace. Bright flags flew over 
these and everything was ready for the outing. To be sure the Pandavas would 
not refuse to go to the river, Duryodhana made it a point to ask their advice on 
every detail: which cooks to take, where each tent should be pitched, how far 
from the main pavilion the kitchen should be, how many chariots they should 
travel in. He was so friendly the Pandavas were disarmed. They felt this was the 
beginning of a happier phase in their relations with their cousins. 

It was a fine spring morning. The sky was clear, the sun shone down on the 
world and the people of Hastinapura came out of their homes as the youths set 
out, on elephants and in chariots, singing, cracking jokes and laughing. The 
people were pleased to see how free from rivalry their princes were. It boded 
well for the future. 

After a merry journey, the young kshatriyas saw the river, wide as a small 
sea and winding away into the distance. When they arrived at Duryodhana’s 
sprawling pavilion, the boys dismissed all their attendants and charioteers, 
except for the cooks: this was to be an outing just for the princes, to celebrate 
their newly struck friendship. They entered the pavilion and it was hardly less 
than a palace. Everyone said how wonderful it was; this was their very own 
domain, a kingdom of the young. They hoped they would come back here 
frequently, free from elders, masters and tutors and tiresome court rules and 
etiquette. 

Quickly, in the gardens between carefully laid lotus-pools, they were at 
wrestling and other boisterous games; Bheema excelled at all of them. And soon 
they were hungry as only the young can be and came roaring for food into the 
dining hall. A feast was already laid out on the long tables set end to end against 
the walls, vast quantities of princes’ fare. 



When they had eaten their fill out of their own plates, they began to feed 
each other, affectionately. No one noticed it was Duryodhana who began this 
and, strangest of all, he himself served Bheema. Yudhishtira approved and the 
other Pandavas did too. It seemed that finally the Kaurava had taken them to his 
heart. The guileless Bheema ate more than his fill from the plate of sweets, 
which Duryodhana fetched just for him and insisted his cousin finish every 
morsel. Bheema gorged himself on the delicious sweets, never knowing that 
deadly poison had been mixed in them. Earlier Shakuni had procured this 
nightshade from some forest gypsies, who were thieves and thought little enough 
of murdering anyone who crossed them. It was a slow-acting poison that 
Bheema had ingested. 

When the meal was over, Duryodhana cried, “It’s time for a swim!” 

With loud yells, each one wanting to be first in the water, they raced one 
another to the river. They threw off their clothes as they went and dived in naked 
as they were born. A lot of fine young manhood was on display in the golden 
afternoon. Most of them were fluent swimmers and they raced one another to the 
far bank and back. Once more Bheema won by a long way, with Duryodhana 
just behind him. But the moment he came ashore, Bheema gave a sigh and 
flopped down on the warm sand. He felt so tired that he had to sleep. 

Arjuna went up to him, “Are you all right, Bheema?” 

Bheema waved him away, “It’s so fine and warm here, I want to sleep for a 
while. I’ll join you soon enough.” 

Duryodhana now said it was time for another round of refreshments; they 
should return to the pavilion. 

“We haven’t much time before sunset. Then we must head home.” 

He led the others back, shouting, laughing and pulling on the first set of 
clothes each one found. Often they were so ill fitting it provoked ribald jokes 
and fresh laughter. Duryodhana went into the kitchen to tell the cooks to bring 
out more food and drink. When the food arrived, no one noticed him slip out 
again. In the gathering dusk, he ran to the river where Bheema lay in a stupor of 
weird dreams. The Pandava lay paralyzed by the poison, of which Duryodhana 
had fed him enough to kill an elephant. 

Humming to himself, the Kaurava began to tie Bheema’s hands and feet 
with some vine he had hidden in a tree. He wasn’t sure that even the huge dose 
of nightshade Bheema had eaten would kill him. He decided to make sure the 
thing was done one way or another. Having bound his unconscious cousin firmly 



with the thick vine, Duryodhana rolled Bheema into the murmuring river, grown 
dark with the falling night. 

For a moment the Kaurava stood anxiously scanning the water. With a 
mock salute, he bid farewell to his tormentor, “Goodbye cousin and sweet 
dreams.” 

He turned and ran back to the pavilion, where the others were still at their 
food. No one noticed him come in; so he had never left for all that anyone knew. 
Soon it was night and time to return to Hastinapura. Suddenly Yudhishtira asked, 
“Where is Bheema?” 

Duryodhana replied casually, “When we last saw him he was asleep by the 
river. He must have woken up, found us gone and decided to get home before 
anyone else.” 

And no one gave it another thought. It would have been just like Bheema to 
go without telling them: he liked to be as unpredictable as he could. The rest of 
them, all the Kauravas and Pandavas, climbed into their chariots and on to their 
elephants and went back as merrily as they had come. 

When they arrived, Yudhishtira went straight to Kunti. “Mother, has 
Bheema come home?” 

“No. Isn’t he with you?” 

“We left him asleep by the river and we thought he had come home on his 
own.” 

Kunti turned pale. “You must go back and look for him.” 

The four brothers rode back to Pramanakoti. Arjuna remembered where 
Bheema had lain down to sleep on the sand. Arjuna’s sense of direction was 
uncanny in the moonless night; he led them straight to the spot. They lit torches 
and began to call Bheema’s name, but only faint echoes above the river 
answered them. 

Then Arjuna pointed to the sand at their feet. Clearly visible by the 
mshlights was the indentation of Bheema’s heavy body where he had slept. And 
next to that were the marks where someone had rolled him into the water. It was 
too dark to do anything now. The river was cold and deep and full of 
undercurrents that could pull them down. And if their brother had drowned, it 
was too late to save him. 

Yudhishtira said, “We can’t do any good here now. Let’s go back and come 
again tomorrow. Mother must be in a panic.” 



They rode back to the city. It was near midnight when they came into 
Kunti’s chambers. They found Vidura was already with her. One look at her 
sons’ faces and Kunti’s eyes filled with tears. She said desperately, “I am sure 
Duryodhana has killed Bheema. Oh, haven’t you seen, Vidura, how 
Dhritarashtra’s boy hates my son?” 

Vidura said, “Calm down, Kunti. These are rash accusations.” 

But she was past restraint. “How can you say that when you know how 
greedy Duryodhana is for the throne? He always saw Bheema as the main 
obstacle in his way. How can I be calm when my son has been murdered?” 

Suddenly, the mild Vidura was stern. “Long lives have been foretold for all 
your sons. The astrologers who read the stars do not lie. Even if Duryodhana 
tried to kill Bheema, I’m sure he isn’t dead.” He grew somber, then, said gravely, 
“Even if Duryodhana has killed Bheema, it won’t help you to accuse him. It will 
only put him on his guard. And then, he will be in a hurry to kill your other sons 
as well, from whom he perceives no threat so far.” 

Kunti shivered when she heard that and grew quiet. Vidura said again, “My 
heart tells me Bheema will come back. Until then, you must remain calm. And 
most important, none of you must accuse Duryodhana.” 

Meanwhile, in another wing of the palace, Duryodhana and Shakuni were 
celebrating their successful enterprise with wine. Again and again, Shakuni 
asked, “Are you sure no one saw you when you rolled him in?” 

“No one, Shakuni.” 

“None of your own brothers even? They can’t be trusted to hold their 
tongues.” 

“Absolutely no one.” 

“Well, be sure you show none of this joy in the sabha tomorrow; or ever. At 
least, not until you are king. And you may not have to kill any more of your 
cousins. The others are weaklings; we can take care of them easily now the 
dangerous one is dead.” 

“I am a man today, Shakuni. Where are the women you promised me?” 

Shakuni clapped his hands and two young girls were brought in by a trusted 
servant, for the uncle and his nephew. 



TWENTY-SIX UNDER THE RIVER 


His veins full of nightshade, Bheema sank like a stone in the river. Down he 
slid, along the smooth sides of the shallows, plunged in venom dreams. Pulled 
down by a wicked undertow he fell toward the riverbed, among phosphorescent 
mosses and lichens. Vivid fish swam curiously around him, wondering what this 
giant was. 

But the river is a Goddess and she is mysterious. She was also, after a 
fashion, Bheema’s great-grandmother. Many strange creatures lived beneath her 
currents and becoming aware of the peril to Bheema’s life, she stirred up some 
water-serpents that had their nests on the deepest bed of the river. She cried to 
them that a dangerous enemy had arrived in their midst. Those scarlet and green 
serpents swarmed around the unconscious Bheema and began to sting him 
repeatedly. They sank their fangs in, squeezing pale snake-venom into his blood. 

Bheema struck the bottom of the river and he fell right through the sand 
into the world of the nagas. Normally, any man would have been dead as he 
plunged through the subtle threshold; so many snakes had stung him and quite a 
few went down with him, their fangs still fastened to his flesh. 

But Bheema did not die. Fate had intended him to fall into the secret realm 
below and the Devi of the river knew this. Instead of dying, he seemed to 
recover with each sting. Color flushed back into his face and the Pandava awoke 
with a shout in the kingdom of the nagas. Flinging off the vines that bound him, 
he seized the serpents and smashed their hoods against the emerald floor of the 
strange chamber he found himself in. As the river knew it would, the snake- 
venom acted as a powerful antidote to the kaalakuta Duryodhana had plied him 
with. The Pandava was quickly back to himself and livid that these wretched 
worms had dared sting him. 

He killed a hundred of them and those left alive fled through an opening in 
the wall through which he could not follow them. Along smooth, narrow 
passages, their way lit by jewels on the walls, those serpents flew deep into the 
bowels of the earth, into the under-world of patala. They were the guardians of 
that hidden world and the human had killed more than half of them. 

They arrived in the august presence of their sovereign, Vasuki of countless 
coils, master of all nagas. Vasuki sat on his throne, which was a giant emerald 
carved into a seat, with two glimmering snake-wives entwined around him. His 
ministers sat around their king and that sabha was as brightly lit as Indra’s 



Sudharma by jewels embedded on walls, ceiling, floor and at serpent-hood and 
throat. The snakes from the river bent their hoods at Vasuki’s feet. That king now 
had a human form, green and brilliant. 

Vasuki whispered so that chamber echoed with his voice, “My children, 
why have you come to me? Is something the matter?” 

The serpents of the riverbed gnashed their fangs and venom trickled from 
their jaws. Their leader cried sibilantly, “A man, sire, a young mortal. He sank 
into the river and the Devi stirred us. A thousand of us rose to meet him and his 
hands were bound and he seemed asleep. We stung him fiercely as he sank. No 
ordinary man could have survived our stings, but this one woke up as if our 
fangs had tickled him. 

He broke the vine with which someone had tied him before they pushed 
him into the river and he fell on us. He dashed us against the floor and the walls. 
He stamped our hoods with feet like tree-roots and our brothers were crushed. 
Vasuki, he was a storm of death and his body seemed to be made of gusts of 
wind. Those of us who escaped the savage youth fled to you, my lord.” 

That snake bent his head low before his emperor. He knew that death was 
Vasuki’s punishment for allowing a stranger into his kingdom. A long moment’s 
silence fell, only soft snake breath filled the cavernous chamber. The queen 
serpents slid quietly away from their king. Vasuki’s expression gave nothing 
away of what he thought. Silently, the naga emperor brooded. Then, to the relief 
of the river-guards, Vasuki’s face was lit by a smile. He said in his rustling voice, 
“I think I know who this youth of yours is. Come, let us take a look at him.” 

And at once he was an awesome hamadryad, a hundred feet long and 
resplendent. His immense hood was tucked in, his scales shone and the jewel in 
his head was as big as a man’s fist. Swift as eagles, the nagas and their king flew 
along the mazes of patala toward the chamber in which Bheema stood, panting, 
among the carcasses of a hundred snakes. Among those who went with Vasuki 
was an aged serpent Aryaka. He was his king’s minister and Vasuki and Aryaka 
had exchanged a knowing glance when they heard the intruder being described; 
both of them suspected who the human youth was. Aryaka was also 
Kuntibhoja’s grandfather. 

They arrived at the emerald chamber. Bheema was now striking resounding 
blows at its walls. He saw no way to get out, other than to break them down. 
Vasuki peered through a panel on one of the walls; he could look in but Bheema 
could not look out. 



The great naga said, “This is a welcome visitor! It is Bheemasena, Kunti 
and Pandu’s son and the wind’s.” 

Aryaka shimmered to see his great-grandchild. In a moment, all the nagas 
had human forms again. At a secret word from their king, a whole wall to that 
chamber slid smoothly away. Bheema stood gaping at those serpent-lords. 
Aryaka cried, “My little son!” and clasped the Pandava in his arms. 

Bheema was amazed. “What is this place? Who are you, old man and who 
are these fine friends of yours?” 

Vasuki laughed to see how fearless the Pandava was. He, too, came forward 
and embraced Bheema. “You may have heard of me, young Bheemasena. I am 
Vasuki of the nagas. Surely, fate has some important plan for us that you have 
fallen into my kingdom. I see you are as strong and as brave as I had heard O 
son of Vayu. This old one here is your grandsire Aryaka.” 

Bheema knelt before them. What a story to tell his brothers in Hastinapura! 
Vasuki and Aryaka both blessed him. The serpent-king said, “I must give our 
guest precious gifts to take home. He is an honored visitor and, from now on, 
always welcome in my kingdom.” 

The king touched Bheema’s shoulder and a delectable coolness coursed 
through the Pandava. The place where the naga had touched him glowed like 
dark jade. Vasuki said, “I declare you a friend of the nagas. Anywhere in the 
world my people will know you by my mark on your body. And they will help 
you, whenever you need them. But that isn’t enough.” 

He clapped his hands. When two of his servants came forward, he said, 
“Give this youth treasure to his heart’s content, gold, silver and jewels.” 

But Bheema was hardly moved by this. Vasuki laughed again. 

“So,” he cried, “he is truly a prince! Wealth means little to him. Then what 
would you have of me, Bheemasena? You only have to ask and it shall be yours, 
because I have already grown very fond of you.” 

Aryaka whispered in his king’s ear and Vasuki smiled. “I have something 
for you that you can treasure for ever.” 

“What is it?” 

The Lord of the nagas said, “I have an amrita for you, Bheema. An elixir 
that will give you strength such as even you haven’t dreamt of.” 

Vasuki nodded to one of his servitors who went off to fetch the nagamrita. It 



was made from snake-essences and from arcane recipes handed down from 
generations of nagas, since the beginning of their race. Crushed jewels were 
mixed in that elixir and venom as well and other rare substances, all in exact 
measures: even a drop too much of this or that would kill the drinker instead of 
giving him superhuman strength. 

The attendant returned shortly with a steaming chalice in his hands, which 
he gave to his king. The silvery amrita in the chalice was heavier than 
quicksilver and Vasuki arched a long, slender brow. “You have brought a good 
deal of it. You obviously think this young kshatriya can drink twice as much as 
anyone else.” 

The serpent-king turned to Bheema, “This will give you the strength of a 
hundred elephants, for every draught you can drink. But it is a heavy potion; no 
mortal has ever drunk more than a sip before.” 

Aryaka made Bheema sit cross-legged on the floor, facing the east. 
Ceremonially, Vasuki handed the Pandava the chalice, its effervescent amrita 
streaked with color. 

“Drink slowly, prince. No man can hold more than a sip or two.” 

With a grin at his grandsire, Bheema drained the whole thing at a gulp. He 
handed back the chalice and cried, “It’s heavy all right, but tasty. Can I have 
some more?” 

“Bring more nagamrita for Bheemasena! He must have as much as he can 
drink and he will be as strong as the kshatriyas of the nobler ages.” 

More amrita was fetched. Bheema quaffed eight chalices. Then he began to 
feel drowsy. The nagas had already made a bed of dry moss and soft reeds for 
him. Bheema was helped on to it, yawning and his limbs heavy with the drink. 
Vasuki said, “Sleep deeply, sleep long Bheema. And as you sleep your strength 
will grow.” 

Murmuring his gratitude, Bheema fell asleep at once and began snoring. 
Posting a guard outside the room, Vasuki, Aryaka and the other nagas left. Eight 
days Bheema slept under the Ganga, one for each chalice of amrita he had drunk. 
The potion went to work on him and he grew stronger with each moment he 
slept. 

When Bheema awoke and stretched his limbs, he felt an enormous new 
power rippling through them and gave a roar of delight. Vasuki’s guards went 
flashing away to their king. The serpent lords returned to the emerald chamber. 
Now they came with a hillock of food piled on silver salvers. 



Bheema ate until the last morsel was gone. It was exotic and delicious fare 
and he did not ask what any of it was. He was given water to drink and wash 
with. The nagas clothed him in soft garments, woven from white fabric that 
glowed in the dark. That cloth was made of mosses washed clean of their natural 
dyes. Bheema felt rather pleased with himself. 

Vasuki said to him, “You are as strong as a thousand elephants now. May 
the Gods bless you; there are many trials ahead of you and many battles you 
must fight.” 

Bheema knelt and thanked that strange and splendid king. Vasuki raised 
him up and embraced him and Bheema’s grandsire Aryaka did as well. In his 
hypnotic voice Vasuki said, “It is time you went home to your mother and your 
brothers. They have given you up for dead.” 

The Pandava bid farewell to his new friends. Old Aryaka’s eyes were moist 
and the king also seemed sad to see the charming human prince go. Bheema 
went through a tunnel with some of the nagas and up through a hidden trapdoor. 
They swam up through the river and into a sunlit day above. 

Breaking the surface of the Ganga with a shout, Bheema saw he was in the 
same place where he had fallen asleep. Vasuki had told him how Duryodhana 
had tied his hands and feet and rolled him into the water. He warned Bheema he 
should not confront Duryodhana; nor should he reveal anything of his 
adventures under the river. The best course was to be vigilant and to keep the 
Kaurava guessing. 

The nagas came ashore with the Pandava; they pointed to the colorful 
pavilion. Could Bheema find his own way home to Hastinapura? Of course he 
could, he cried. One by one, those magical beings embraced the Kuru prince and 
they dived back into the Ganga. Bheema saw that as they swam through the clear 
water, they turned into great snakes and flashed down, back to their nether world 
and their mysterious king. 

When he was alone, Bheema threw back his head and gave an echoing roar. 
The sun was bright in the cloudless blue sky above him. It was a fine spring day 
and it was wonderful to be alive, especially now that he was so much stronger as 
well. Just let Duryodhana cross him again! But as he walked home, at leisure, 
the Pandava was thoughtful. He could hardly believe what he knew: his cousin 
had actually tried to kill him. He grew somber. It dawned on him that the world 
was not what he had naively imagined it to be. Young Bheema had begun to 
grow up. 



Then he thought of his mother waiting for him. He thought of his brothers 
and what a story he had for them. Bheema began to run toward Hastinapura as 
swiftly as his father of the air, so that the trees, the birds and animals on his way 
wondered at the uncanny little gale blowing past them. Its heart was invisible, 
because it went so quickly. 

When Bheema returned, Kunti clasped him to her, sobbing, “My little son, I 
thought you were dead!” 

At last she calmed down and let him go to his brothers. Yudhishtira had 
tears in his eyes and he also held Bheema long. Then Bheema hugged Arjuna 
and the twins. Kunti sent word to Vidura, whom she considered her only friend 
in the palace. When he came, he cried he had told them, hadn’t he, that Bheema 
would be back safely. Vidura sat with Kunti and the Pandavas and Bheema 
related all that had happened to him since he had fallen asleep beside the river. 

He told them that Vasuki, who had eyes everywhere, said Duryodhana had 
poisoned him and rolled him into the water. Their suspicions were confirmed. 
But Vidura warned them, “Say nothing of what you know, but always be on your 
guard. Be friendly and wary and at dinner tonight, watch every face and you will 
know who were all guilty of trying to kill Bheema.” 

That evening, Bheema appeared in the royal dining-hall with his brothers 
for the night meal, which was taken together with the king and the rest of the 
family. The smile of the past eight days froze on Duryodhana’s lips and his face 
was a picture. Beside that evil prince, sat another whose mouth fell open as if he, 
too, had seen a ghost: Shakuni was obviously shocked and, if the Pandavas did 
not suspect Gandhari’s brother yet, Vidura saw through him. 

Duryodhana was forced to pretend he was also relieved that Bheema was 
back safely. But he saw in the Pandavas’ eyes that they knew who had tried to 
kill their brother and he lay low for a while. But not for long: the attempt by the 
river was by no means the last one he made on his cousin’s life. He was 
responsible for many subtle ‘accidents’ in the palace, which befell only the 
second Pandava. But at times by good fortune and often by his superhuman 
strength, Bheema always escaped unhurt. 

Duryodhana felt he would go mad from the ravening hatred that fed on his 
heart, day and night. He took his brothers into his confidence and some of them, 
like Dusasana, hated the Pandavas as much as he did. Those hundred agreed 
readily with their brother, that their cousins were in their way. Eventually, the 
sons of Pandu must be killed. 



There was one son of Dhritarashtra who was closer to the Pandavas than to 
his own brothers. He was not evil by nature, but a gentle youth and loving. He 
was Yuyutsu, the king’s son by the vaishya woman and had been born naturally 
from his mother’s womb. He had been raised with his half-brothers, the 
Kauravas and they thought of him as one of them. They never suspected Yuyutsu 
was a spy, which is exactly what the resourceful youngster became. 

Yuyutsu pretended to despise Yudhishtira and his brothers more than any of 
the others did. Duryodhana made him privy to his incessant plotting to be rid of 
the five Devaputras. But Yuyutsu had decided his loyalty lay with the Pandavas. 
Despite his cousins’ protests that he shouldn’t risk bringing them word of 
Duryodhana’s plots, Yuyutsu insisted on doing just that, often at some peril to 
himself. If he had been discovered Duryodhana would have killed him. 

Somehow, with breathless midnight assignations, messages encoded in 
leaves, twigs and markings on tree-trunks and palace-walls, which no one but the 
Pandavas could decipher, Yuyutsu managed to warn Kunti’s sons about all 
Duryodhana’s schemes. As time went on, many of the Kaurava’s most cunning 
plans to kill Bheema fell by the way almost as if the Pandavas had definite 
foreknowledge of them. 

Duryodhana was certain there was a traitor in his camp. Shakuni and he 
often discussed who it might be, frequently with Yuyutsu himself present; but 
never did they think to suspect the real culprit, who had turned himself into an 
accomplished agent. The role he played was to last most of his life; until one 
day, on the battlefield of Kurukshetra, Yuyutsu would openly cross over to 
Yudhishtira’s army. Only then would Duryodhana realize who the betrayer had 
been when they were children. 



TWENTY-SEVEN 



A MASTER FOR THE KURU PRINCES 


Once, the Muni Gautama’s son, Sharadwan, was strolling along a river’s 
bank when he saw an apsara, Janapadi, bathing in the crisp water. Sharadwan 
had been celibate for a century and he was a master of himself. But on that day 
the unexpected sight of the naked nymph unmanned him. Watching her, he spent 
his seed into a clump of river-reeds. 

The apsara did not see the sage whom she had stirred and both went their 
separate ways. But just a day later, two infants of unearthly splendor lay crying 
lustily in the bed of reeds. They were a boy and a girl and their fine voices rang 
over the murmurant river. 

One of king Shantanu’s soldiers was passing by, when he heard those 
babies crying and, captivated by their beauty when he saw them, he took them 
back to Hastinapura. Shantanu was so taken by the twins that he adopted them 
and raised them in his palace like his own children. This was some years before 
the return of Bheeshma and the advent of Satyavati. Since they were found in a 
bank of river-reeds, Sharadwan’s twins were named Kripa and Kripi: God’s 
grace 1. Shantanu thought of them as fate’s mercy to him, after Ganga left him 
and before he had Devavrata back. 

Kripa and Kripi grew into noble children and the story of how they were 
discovered spread across Bharatavarsha. On his wanderings, Sharadwan heard 
about the twins and knew they were the fruit of 

1. Also, because Shantanu adopted them out of pity. 

his seed. One soft autumn day, that rishi arrived in Hastinapura and met 
Shantanu. The king was astonished to hear how Kripa and Kripi had been born. 

Sharadwan lingered on in the city of elephants for some years and taught 
his son Kripa archery. It is doubtful if he ever told the twins he was their father; 
he was an itinerant sage and not suited to the long responsibility of parenthood. 
Besides, the children seemed very happy in the palace and looked upon 
Shantanu as their adoptive father. They were hardly curious about their real 
origins, believing them to be irretrievable. 

Kripa became a person of importance in the court of Hastinapura. With the 
instruction he had from Sharadwan, he was a master of weapons. In time, he was 
to become the first guru of the Panda-vas and the Kauravas. Not only the sons of 
Dhritarashtra and Pandu were Acharya Kripa’s sishyas, the young Vrishni 
princes of Mathura and the Bhojas and Andhakas came to study under him in 



Hastinapura. 

The princes of the Kuril House, the sons of Pandu and Dhritarashtra’s 
princes, as well, were pupils of remarkable talent. They swiftly mastered all that 
Kripa had to teach them; and then, Bheeshma was worried. He knew the young 
kshatriyas now needed a greater teacher than Kripa and was constantly on the 
lookout for such a man. He sent his scouts through all the kingdoms, across 
mountains and rivers and into deep forests. But none of them was able to find a 
master for the Kuru scions. They all returned with the same impression: that 
perhaps a man like that did not exist in these dark times. 

Yet, at last, a guru did arrive to teach the princes of Hastinapura and he 
came of his own accord, brought by fate. As it turned out, he was even related to 
Kripa. But though he had lived in Hastinapura for some time no one knew about 
him. He watched the young Kurus, secretly; and they never saw him until he 
thought they were ready for his instruction. 

One day, the Pandavas and the Kauravas went out of the city-gates to a 
favored garden to play vita-danda. This game was played with two sticks, one 
short and sharpened at its ends and the other stout and long. The long stick was 
used to twirl the smaller one off the ground by striking one of its pointed ends. 
While it was aloft, the player hit it a second time as hard and far as he could, 
while the others tried to catch it in the air. Bheema struck the little vita such a 
blow that it flew above the heads of the rest and landed in an old well in a corner 
of the garden. 

The boys crowded round the well. Peering in, they could dimly see the vita, 
floating a hundred feet below them on dark water. Some of them cried that they 
should lower a rope and try and snare the little thing, while others said it would 
be easier to lower one of them into the well. Among the latter was Duryodhana, 
who wanted to send Bheema down. At first none of the youngsters noticed the 
stranger who stood under a mango tree and watched them intently. 

Suddenly the stranger, who was a brahmana by his attire and the thread he 
wore across his body, spoke to them in such an arresting voice that the boys all 
turned to listen. He came nearer. They saw that, under shaggy brows, his eyes 
were like live coals. Though he spoke softly and slowly, his voice 

seemed loud to their ears. 

“Kshatriyas, obviously you know no archery or you would easily fetch your 
vita out of the well.” 

One of the Kaurava boys said, “You are wrong, stranger. We are good 



bowmen.” 

The man came closer and leaned over the mouth of the well. Yudhishtira 
ventured, “We are all archers Brahmana and disciples of Acharya Kripa. But 
what has archery to do with our vita?” 

The tall brahmana turned his face to stare at Yudhishtira for a moment. His 
eyes roved over the others, one by one and each prince was discomfited by the 
piercing regard. At last, he stopped with young Arjuna and his gaze remained 
fixed on that Pandava’s face. Now when he spoke, he seemed to address only 
Arjuna. 

“You say you are archers, sons of Bharata, yet you can’t retrieve your vita 
with arrows.” 

Arjuna felt an extraordinary warmth suffuse him at the stranger’s scrutiny. 
He felt the brahmana knew him well, even chose him somehow over the others. 
Arjuna said, “Can you retrieve our vita with archery?” 

“Watch me.” 

“But you have no bow or arrows!” laughed one of the Kauravas. The 
stranger glared at him with his burning eyes and the boy fell quiet. The 
brahmana cast around for a moment and pulled up a clump of sharp reeds that 
grew at the base of the wellhead. The princes looked on disbelievingly, many of 
them thinking the fellow was mad and the others curious to see what he would 
do. Only Arjuna felt a complete faith in the stranger; he was certain the 
brahmana would recover the vita from the well. By sorcery, if need be. 

Said the stranger, “These shall be my arrows. But first I will cast my ring 
into the well after your vita. And I will fetch them both out.” 

He slipped a golden, jewel-studded ring off his finger and threw it casually 
into the well. They heard a distant splash and when they peered down they saw 
no trace of it. Unlike the buoyant wooden vita, the metal ring sank below the 
surface of the dark water. 

Chanting a mantra under his breath, the brahmana began to stroke the reeds 
he had pulled up. They sprang erect in his long fingers, as if he had invested 
them with a fierce life of their own. Those reeds assumed the shape of green 
arrows, plumed at their base and with silvery arrowheads. Still he stroked them 
and spoke to them; until, they began to fly out of his hands, each attached to the 
next so they formed a rope of arrows. The green rope snaked out of his grasp and 
into the deep well. 



Down the well shaft those reed-arrows flashed. In a moment, they flew up 
again into the sun and, like obedient creatures, brought the vita into the 
stranger’s hands. 

The boys were speechless. The brahmana smiled, “See how easy it is when 
you are an archer?” 

Only Arjuna found his voice, “What about your ring?” 

Again the stranger glanced intently at that prince. He detached one arrow 
from the rope he had made. He let the rest fall on the ground where, at once, they 
were common reeds again. He shut his eyes briefly and whispered more secret 
words. He cast the single reed down the well. This time they all heard it splash 
into the water. A moment passed when they thought the reed had sunk. Then 
they cried out, for up flew the reed-arrow and back into the strange master’s 
hands. At its tip, his jeweled ring glittered. Calmly the intense brahmana took his 
ring off the arrowhead and slipped it back onto his finger. He discarded the reed, 
which collapsed limply on the ground. 

Yudhishtira breathed, “Tell us who you are, Brahmana.” 

But the stranger only said, “Go to your Pitama Bheeshma and tell him what 
happened here. He will know who I am.” 

Not pausing for breath, the boys ran to the palace. There, shouting all at 
once in their eagerness, they tried to tell Bheeshma about the stranger. Laughing, 
their grandsire stopped them. He couldn’t make head or tail of what they were 
saying. He asked Yudhishtira, who alone had held his peace, to tell him what had 
happened. Yudhishtira told him about the brahmana with eyes like coals and how 
he fetched the vita and the ring out of the old well. Bheeshma’s face lit up; he 
knew he had found the master for his princes. But he hadn’t known that Kripi’s 
husband Drona had come to Hastinapura. 

Bheeshma went with the boys to the garden, where Drona waited. The two 
greeted each other cordially and Bheeshma said, “Welcome to Hastinapura, 
Acharya. How is it I did not hear of your arrival?” 

Drona replied with habitual directness, “Because I did not want you to hear 
of it yet, O Bheeshma, because misfortune brought me here and because your 
princes were not ready for my instruction.” 

Bheeshma said, “So you will be their master. I came to ask you just that.” 

“I know. I have been watching your grandsons and they are all gifted boys. 
Some more so than others,” his eyes sought Arjuna again in the throng of young 



kshatriyas. “Yes, I will be happy to teach them, as long as I am fed and treated 
with respect in the House of Kuru.” 

His deep eyes smoldered with defiance. Bheeshma took his arm and said, 
“Come, let us go in and speak privately. It will be easy enough to give you what 
you want. Here in Hastinapura, we honor men like you.” 

They went indoors, leaving the princes breathless with excitement that they 
were to have lessons at archery from the wizard. 



TWENTY-EIGHT 



DRONA’S STORY 


In Bheeshma’s chambers, Drona was served food and drink with the dignity 
accorded to any visiting king. When he had eaten his fill, Bheeshma said, “I read 
a sorrow in your face. Tell me what saddens you; what you say will not pass 
beyond these walls.” 

Drona sighed. He seemed to relax his guard, which, Bheeshma realized 
only now, had been raised all the while: as if he expected to be insulted at any 
moment. 

Drona began, “As you may know, O Bheeshma, the Rishi Bharadvaja was 
my father and my mother was a river-shell. And for my exceptional birth, I am 
called Drona. 1” 

Bheeshma knew all this. But he listened with interest, never interrupting, as 
the unusual brahmana unfolded his life’s story. 

“Bharadvaja learnt the secrets of the astras from his guru Agnivesha, who 
was the son of Agni Deva himself, the Fire-God. Agnivesha taught my father the 
mantra for the agneyastra of a thousand flames, those for the varunastra and the 
vaishnavastra, the aindra, the brahma and the siva and a hundred great weapons 
more. When I was a boy, as old as your grandsons are today, my father taught me 
about the devastras and the mantras that summon them. 

1. Bharadvaja sees the naked Apsara Ghritachi and ejaculates into a 
drana, a pot. Hence the name Drona. But here, perhaps, the pot or 
‘vessel’ was a river-shell. 

At about that time, a kshatriya prince came to our asrama in the forest to 
have my father’s instruction. He was the son of king Prihasta of the northern 
Panchalas. The boy’s name was Drupada and we became inseparable friends. We 
did everything together: studied the Vedas and archery and played at children’s 
games. I thought we were like brothers and Drupada always swore that we were. 

Once he said to me, ‘Drona, our friendship mustn’t end here. When I am a 
king, you must come and live with me in my palace. My kingdom will be yours 
as much as it is mine. Only, we must be friends forever.’ 

I thought I would never want for anything with a friend like Drupada. I 
embraced him, swearing it would be as he wanted. 

The years passed and Prihasta died. Drupada returned to his kingdom and 
was crowned. Around this time, also, my own father Bharadvaja left this world. 



It was then, if you remember, O Bheeshma, I first came to Hastinapura as a 
young scholar of the Vedas and married Kripi. Yes you must remember, though 
much has happened in both our lives since then.” 

Bheeshma nodded to say that he did indeed remember the marriage of 
Drona and Kripi. His father Shantanu had been alive then and was pleased to 
give Kripi away to as accomplished a young man as Drona. 

“Kripi and I lived in the forest for some years and our son was born in the 
wilds. At his birth he neighed in joy like a little horse, a small Ucchaisravas. And 
an asariri said to us, 'Let this child be called Aswatthama!’ 

So we gave him that name. It was at this time I heard that Jamadagni’s son, 
Parasurama Bhargava, was giving away all his possessions. I went to the 
Mahendra Mountain, where the Bhargava lived. It was my ambition to become 
the finest archer of our times and I knew Parasurama was the one who could 
help me realize my dream. 

Over vast plains I journeyed and through dark forests, asking my way of 
hunters and hermits. At last, I stood at the foot of the Mahendra. I worshipped 
the mountain and after climbing a week, arrived in a green glade near its summit. 
There I saw a fine luster that began under a tall tree and reached for the sky. At 
its heart, seated serene, his eyes shut and his face blissful, I saw Bhargava. His 
presence was so awesome I trembled even to look at him. 

When I was quite near, without daring to make a sound I prostrated myself 
at his feet. For many hours, neither he nor I stirred. Then, I heard him speak to 
me. He did not speak in the truculent voice I had expected, but quietly and with 
affection, 'Who are you, my son? Why have you come to me?’ 

Rising and my own voice unsteady, I said, 'Lord, I am Bharadvaja’s son 
Drona. I am a brahmana, though I was not born of a woman but in a river-shell.’ 

‘What do you want from me, my child?’ 

‘I have come for your wealth.’ 

He threw back his great head and laughed. 'Wealth! I have no wealth, my 
poor boy, but only this body and my weapons. You have come too late. I have 
already given away all my gold to Kashyapa, which is why I am sitting here 
alone and in peace. What wealth can I give you, who am as poor as you see me?’ 

‘My lord,’ said I, ‘I have come to seek the wealth that is still yours to give.’ 

He stared at me with his deep eyes. 'I have only this body and my astras to 
give you. You can have one of them. Which do you choose?’ 



‘Your astras and mastery over them, my lord.’ 

He laughed like spring thunder. I heaved a sigh of relief: obviously, he was 
pleased with me. I was already a master of conventional archery, as well as of 
the astras my father had taught me. But the weapons of Parasurama were far 
beyond anything I possessed. Yet, it did not take more than a month and he 
taught me all he knew. Bheeshma, you are Bhargava’s sishya yourself. You know 
the astras are given by teaching their mantras to one whose spirit is strong 
enough to receive them. 

I came down from the mountain with my master’s priceless wealth. 
Aswatthama was still very young. We lived on the hem of a village and we were 
poor indeed. I had always believed that the poorer the life is materially, the 
richer it is in spirit. But all that changed one day. 

Aswatthama was out playing with his friends. Some of them were the 
children of rich parents, at least compared with us. I was passing by where they 
were playing their little games and I paused out of sight behind a tree, curious to 
hear what they said to one another. 

One boy cried to my son, ‘Do you like milk, Aswatthama?’ 

Innocently, he answered in his lisping voice, ‘What is milk? I’ve never even 
heard of it.’ 

A silence fell on his playmates. Some of them sniggered cruelly among 
themselves and began whispering to one another. Then one of them said to my 
boy, ‘Aswatthama, milk is the most delicious drink there is in the world. Next to 
the amrita of the Devas, there is nothing to compare with milk. Come, we will 
give you some milk if your parents are too poor to afford it.’ 

I waited to watch what happened next. I saw two of the older boys mix 
white flour with some water in a bowl and bring it to my son. My sweet child 
drained that sly cup in a gulp. He began a little dance in the street, singing, ‘I’ve 
tasted milk today! The drink of the Devas!’ 

My heart breaking, I slunk away from there. On the way I thought I heard 
someone say, ‘There goes Drona, who says he is one of the greatest archers on 
earth. But his child drinks flour mixed in water and dances for joy because he 
thinks it is milk.’ 

‘Drona says he wants no wealth, but it is his son who suffers for his father’s 
sloth.’ 

‘Drona does not know how hard it is to make a decent living. Only the 



blessed have wealth.’ 

I might have imagined this conversation, as I walked home in a daze, but it 
did not matter if I had. When I reached our house, Aswatthama was already 
there. He was lying in his mother’s lap and sobbing loudly and Kripi’s eyes were 
full of tears. 

‘What happened?’ I cried. 

‘Aswatthama wants milk. He said his friends gave him some to taste and it 
was wonderful. But where am I to go for milk, when we have no money to buy 
any?’ 

I cried, ‘Enough of this wretched poverty! We are going to my friend 
Drupada’s court and you will see how rich we shall be. Don’t delay a moment, 
we leave now.’ 

I picked Aswatthama up and we set out for the Panchala kingdom. We 
arrived some weeks later and we were tired after the long journey during which 
we had little enough to eat. I went directly to the palace. Saying that I was his 
boyhood friend and his guru’s son, I asked for an audience with Drupada. I was 
told to wait outside. In a while, the guard came back and said I could see the 
king only after two days. 

I thought he wanted to give me untold wealth, perhaps even a palace, as 
soon as I saw him; that is why he had made me wait, while he made the 
arrangements. After all, Drupada once swore he would share his kingdom with 
me. 

Somewhere inside my head, a small voice insisted this was not the reason 
for my being kept waiting; but I was in no mood to listen to its cynical 
whispering. We spent two nights under a tree beside the road. I was full of 
nostalgic stories about our boyhood together, Drupada’s and mine and Kripi 
listened to them all patiently. 

Finally, the two days were over and I went to the palace for my audience 
with the king. My heart light with excitement, I was shown into Drupada’s 
presence. There he was at last, seated high above me on his throne, wearing 
silken robes and a golden crown. I opened my arms wide and cried, ‘Drupada, 
my friend!’ 

But he did not rise from his throne, nor did he seem pleased to see me. He 
said, ‘Destitute Brahmana, do you presume to call me “Friend”? Wouldn’t “My 
Ford” or “Your Majesty” be more appropriate?’ 



At first, I could not believe what I was hearing. But he went on 
remorselessly, “Perhaps you are dull-witted now, Brahmana? Though I do not 
remember you as being a fool; but that was so long ago, Drona. That is your 
name, isn’t it? See my memory is excellent. Yes, that was long ago, in another 
life. I was a student then, your father’s pupil and maybe even your friend. But 
now, fellow, you are a beggar here and I am the king.’ 

His face was flushed with pique. ‘And you have the temerity to walk into 
my sabha and cry “Friend” to me! It seems you are an idiot, Brahmana. A king 
like me has a thousand friends like you, all wanting to live off him if they only 
could.’ 

I was shaking and my eyes saw nothing but a crimson mist. Hearing 
Drupada’s voice so arrogant and mocking, I thought I would lose my reason. His 
words were like knives in my flesh and I turned and walked out of his court. I 
picked up Aswatthama and Kripi, who is wiser than I am, guessed from my face 
what had happened: it was even as she had feared. We left the Panchala kingdom 
and came here to my brother-in-law. 

I have lived for some weeks in Kripa’s house as a welcome guest; but also, 
in truth, as a beggar. He told me as soon as I came that you were looking for a 
guru for your princes. But I asked him to say nothing of my arrival. I watched 
your grandsons to see if they were ready to learn what I have to teach them. 

This is my story, O Bheeshma. The truth is, I have as much need for pupils, 
to feed my family and myself, as you do for a master for your young ones. But 
you must understand that what I thirst after is to have revenge on Drupada one 
day.” 

His eyes shone with a hatred that verged on madness. Bheeshma saw how 
deeply the Panchala king had wounded this extraordinary brahmana. 

The Kuru patriarch said kindly, “You have come to the right place, Drona. 
For being my grandsons’ master in the House of Kuru, you will have all the 
wealth you want. More than wealth, you will have the honor you deserve. Wipe 
that foolish Drupada’s memory from your heart for the present; it isn’t worthy of 
being stored there. And when the time comes, I swear the Kurus will stand with 
you against him, be it even in war. 

Acharya Drona, I hand my wards, the princes of this kingdom, over to you. 
From this day, they are your charge. I have waited a long time for you, though I 
did not know you would be the one who came. Come, let me show you to your 
new home and you can begin your lessons tomorrow.” 



Bheeshma rose and embraced Drona to solemnize their pact. Drona knew 
he had come to the city that would be his home. 



TWENTY-NINE THE BRILLIANT PUPIL 


Bheeshma gave Drona a mansion to live in. It was no less than the home of 
any nobleman in Hastinapura and the granary in its yard was always full. He 
gave the brahmana and his son fine clothes; silks for his wife and ornaments fit 
for a queen. Bheeshma said, “From now you are not only the guardian of my 
grandsons but of this kingdom.” 

Drona bowed and accepted the charge, though he knew it would be a heavy 
one. The Kuru princes were summoned. When they prostrated themselves at his 
feet, one after the other, Drona blessed them. That first day of their tutelage, he 
said to them, “I have a mission that is close to my heart. Swear you will help me 
accomplish my mission and I will make great kshatriyas of you.” 

There was a moment’s silence and no one spoke. They feared what 
impossible task he might ask them to perform. Then Arjuna stepped forward and 
said quietly, “I will do whatever you ask. I want to be a great kshatriya.” 

“Don’t you want to know what I want from you?” 

Arjuna shook his head. Drona knew his instinct had not betrayed him about 
this youth. He embraced the third Pandava and from that day he was his master’s 
favorite pupil. From that day, also, Arjuna was Drona’s most brilliant sishya and 
the most dedicated one; and his guru tried him harder than he did any other 
student. 

The first years of the princes’ education passed swiftly. Drona taught them 
not only the use of ordinary weapons, but initiated them into the secrets of the 
supernatural astras, each one ruled by a Deva. Not his brothers, the Acharya’s 
own son, Aswatthama and certainly none of the others had the single-minded 
obsession for archery that Arjuna did. 

Not a word or nuance of the guru’s did that prince miss. He hung on his 
master’s every flicker of instruction. During the bright fortnight of the month, 
Arjuna would be out all night, practising by moonlight. Drona watched him with 
satisfaction and even more than Aswatthama he thought of this Pandava as being 
his spiritual son. 

It was customary for the princes to rise before the sun and set out together 
for the river to fill their water-pots. They had to walk between the river and their 
Acharya’s house five times, before each one had filled the large urn kept for him 
in Drona’s yard. Gone were their lazy, luxurious mornings for Duryodhana and 
his brothers. Drona’s severe discipline and his intolerance of weakness soon 



began to make men of the spoilt Kauravas also. Yet, that master who otherwise 
made no difference between his own son and any of the others, made it a point to 
give Aswatthama a bigger water-pot than the ones the Kuru princes had. 

The reason for this was subtle. Drona would never teach Aswatthama at 
home when the others were not present: all his students must have perfectly 
equal opportunity. But even the master was only human. If Aswatthama filled his 
urn before the rest and came into Drona’s morning class before them, there was 
no reason why he could not impart some little archer’s secret to his son before 
the others arrived. Aswatthama would, indeed, arrive at the lesson before the 
Kuru princes; while they must make the trip to the river five times, he, with his 
bigger pot, had filled his urn in just four. As he had told all his students he 
would, Drona began his lesson as soon as his first pupil arrived. 

This went on for a month and Arjuna chafed at it. He ran back and forth 
from the river and arrived considerably ahead of his brothers and cousins. But he 
could never arrive until well after Aswatthama. Of course, he could not dream of 
accusing his master of being partial to his son. 

At the end of that month, one day, Arjuna came for the morning lesson 
before Aswatthama did. Drona showed no surprise. Neither did he reveal if he 
regretted Arjuna’s being early, or whether it was delight he felt; nor did he ask 
the Pandava how he had managed to come early today. The master merely began 
his lesson the moment his first pupil appeared before him. Soon, Arjuna not only 
caught up with Aswatthama he outstripped him. 

Drona knew his prize sishya had understood one of the cornerstones of his 
teaching: the astras were not meant only for war; once one made friends of them, 
they could be used for everyday purposes. Drona knew how Arjuna had 
managed to come earlier than Aswatthama. He had not been to the river at all; he 
had used the varunastra, of the lord of oceans, to fill his urn. 

Months passed and Arjuna’s brilliance and his devotion to archery were 
unrivalled. Yet it always seemed that his Acharya was out to set all the obstacles 
he could in just this disciple’s path. And as surely as a river will sweep past a 
tree that falls across its course, Arjuna overcame these. He grew sharper and 
more tenacious, because he had to fight his way to every morsel of knowledge 
his master had for him. That was how his guru chose to teach him. 

One day, Drona called the palace cook. He said, “You will never serve 
Arjuna in the dark, without at least a lamp burning beside him.” 

So sternly did he say this the cook obeyed him implicitly. Early one night of 



a new moon, Arjuna sat eating alone. He had been out practising his archery all 
evening, until there was no light left to shoot by. He sat next to a window in the 
dining room, with his food and a lamp burning before him. A gust of wind blew 
out the flame and he was left in perfect darkness. Still he ate on, his hand 
travelling instinctively to his plate and then to his mouth with the food he had 
picked up, though he could not see it. A smile spread on his face. The lesson had 
not escaped that boy of genius. 

He finished his meal quickly, leaving half his food uneaten on his plate. He 
picked up his bow and quiver and ran out into the moonless night. The targets of 
the day still hung on tree-branches. Arjuna took up his position as usual, some 
fifty yards from them. His eyes shut, he fitted arrow after arrow to his bow and 
shot at those invisible targets, first with his left hand and then the right: he was 
perfectly ambidextrous. 

When he had emptied his quiver, he went to see how he had fared. His 
accuracy had been significantly greater in the dark. He had brought every target 
down. With a cry of joy, he hung them up again. Now there was no time of the 
month when he could not practise his archery. From the pitched night behind 
him, someone applauded softly. Arjuna whirled around. The tall figure of his 
master stepped out into the starlight and embraced him. 

“Every amavasya night, for a year, I have waited for you. At last you have 
come. Arjuna, I have never seen an archer like you. I swear I will make you the 
greatest bowman in the world. Yes, even greater than your guru, devoted child.” 

From that night on, Dronacharya held nothing back from Arjuna. Soon his 
students had mastered the basic skills of archery and fighting with the javelin, 
the sword, the spear, the dagger and the little dart. Next, they learnt to fight from 
horseback and to shoot, hew and thrust at moving targets. They went on to hand- 
to-hand combat, fighting each other with every conceivable weapon, except the 
astras. 

Each student was blessed with different gifts. There was no one to touch 
Arjuna at archery. Being his father’s son, Aswatthama was unmatched in the lore 
and the mantras of the devastras. Yudhishtira quickly proved himself a master 
charioteer; no one could come near him at either speed or maneuvering. Bheema 
and Duryodhana’s bitter rivalry found legitimate expression in the mace pit. 
Both of them were magnificently built and their strength far exceeded their 
brothers’ and cousins’. They were so evenly matched at the mace there was 
nothing to choose between the two red-eyed princes when they fought. 

Sahadeva and Nakula were better swordsmen than all the others: when the 



twins faced each other, it was hard to tell who was faring better, especially when 
they wore identical clothes and armor. 

But there was no complete kshatriya among them like Arjuna. He was a 
close second to the best in every other discipline and he was far, far ahead of the 
others at archery. As for his foresight, his presence of mind and his devotion to 
his master, he was without equal by a long way. Young Arjuna’s fame as a total 
warrior spread through the land. Soon Drona had more pupils than he cared to, 
many of them from the most far-flung kingdoms in Bharatavarsha. 

The tale is told of a small competition Drona once held to test his pupils’ 
skills at archery. He had the palace carpenter carve a green bird in wood, so it 
looked exactly like a little barbet. Drona called a young gardener who was the 
best tree-climber in the palace. He told him to secure the bird in a branch of a tall 
jamun tree growing in the Acharya’s own garden. 

When this was done, the master summoned his disciples. He had a test for 
them, he said. He made the boys stand side by side, their bows armed with 
arrows and the strings drawn back. Ready to shoot at his word, the princes stood 
tensely, in a row, facing the jamun tree from a hundred yards away. 

Drona said to his wards, “Relax perfectly and concentrate; this will not be 
easy. You must bring the bird down from the tree with a single arrow.” 

After another moment, he called, “Yudhishtira, come forward.” 

The eldest prince stepped smartly forward beside his guru. He raised his 
bow and drew back the bowstring. Drona pointed at the lofty branch of the 
jamun, where, to the untrained eye, nothing except some blurry leaves were 
visible. 

“Do you see the bird in the branch?” 

“I do.” 

“What else do you see?” 

“I see the branch, the tree. I see you Acharya and my brothers here.” 

Drona knit his heavy brows. “You may step back, Yudhishtira. You won’t 
strike the bird with one arrow. Duryodhana, come forward.” 

Duryodhana stepped forward. Here was a chance to beat the Pandavas, 
since Yudhishtira at least had failed the Acharya’s test. 

“Do you see the bird in the tree?” 

“I do.” 



“What else do you see?” 

“I see the tree and you Acharya.” 

Drona said, “Step back, Duryodhana, you will not hit the bird.” 

One by one, he called up all his pupils. All of them saw the bird in the tree 
and besides they saw the tree and their master; and many saw their brothers and 
cousins as well. Drona made all of them step back, without letting them shoot at 
the bird. To each one he said, “You will not find the target with one arrow.” 

Just four princes were left who had not been called up: Nakula and 
Sahadeva, Aswatthama and Arjuna. 

“Nakula, step forward.” 

“Do you see the green bird in the tree?” 

“I do.” 

“What else to you see?” 

“I see the tree, Acharya.” 

“What else?” 

“Nothing else. I see nothing else.” 

“Step back. You won’t bring the bird down with one arrow.” 

It was Sahadeva’s turn. He saw the bird, the branch on which it was perched 
and nothing else. Drona said to Sahadeva, “Can you describe the bird to me?” 

Slowly, the youngest Pandava said, “It is green. Its beak is red and its claws 
are blue, I think.” 

“Does it have feathers?” 

“I can’t see the feathers.” 

“Is it a real bird?” 

“I couldn’t be sure, but it hardly moves.” 

“Sahadeva, step back.” 

Just Aswatthama and Arjuna remained. 

“Aswatthama, step forward.” 

“Do you see the bird?” 

“I do.” 



“What else do you see?” 

“Nothing, I see only the bird.” There was a murmur from the others. They 
were silenced at once by a look from Drona. 

“Can you describe the bird?” 

“It is green and made of wood, with a red beak and feathers painted on. It is 
motionless.” 

“And its eyes, are they open or shut?” 

“I can’t be sure. Shall I bring it down?” 

“You will miss the bird, Aswatthama. Don’t waste your arrow, step back.” 

Only Arjuna was left. He remained motionless in the archer’s stance, 
alidha, with not a muscle moving. 

“Arjuna, step forward.” 

A lithe step, such a fluid movement and Arjuna had come forward a pace, 
wihtout lowering his bow. Drona smiled. Already, this pupil was different from 
the rest even in the way he moved. Arjuna’s gaze was fixed on the branch. He 
seemed perfectly relaxed, as if he could stand as he was for a week. 

“Do you see the bird on the branch, Arjuna?” 

“I do.” 

“What else do you see?” 

“Nothing else.” 

“Can you describe the bird to me?” 

“Its eye is open, staring.” 

“What else?” 

“Its head is round.” 

“What about its wings, its feet?” asked Drona, in mounting excitement. 

“I don’t see the bird’s body, only its head.” 

“Bring it down, Arjuna.” 

Arjuna’s arrow took the bird through its eye and it fell out of the tree. There 
was silence among the princes as Arjuna lowered his bow. Drona embraced him 
and said, “When the time comes, you will vanquish my father’s sishya for me.” 

The master turned to his other pupils. “How could you bring the bird down 



unless you saw it properly first? That is what you must learn: to see the target 
and nothing else. Archery is no less than dhyana. Only he who treats it as such, 
only he who is reposed in his archery and gives himself to it utterly, can be a 
master. Aswatthama, you may or may not have brought the bird down. But what 
if the bird was an enemy and an archer himself? If you did not kill him with your 
first arrow, you would be a dead man. As for the rest of you, you were all dead 
men against a real archer. Never think of yourselves as shooting at targets that do 
not shoot back. That isn’t the way of the warrior.” 

In his heart, Drona thought, ‘Drupada, my Arjuna will make you humble 
again.’ 



THIRTY AT THE RIVER 


A few days later, Drona went with his pupils for a long ride and a bath in 
the Ganga. Evening was upon the world and the last light of the sun bathed the 
river and the woods in soft gold. The Ganga was a picture of calm, flowing with 
hardly a ripple. Drona entered the water first. He stood in the knee-deep 
shallows, saying a prayer to the setting sun, to his ancestors in Pitriloka and to 
the Gods. The princes stood on the shore. They had laid their bows and quivers 
on the ground, because they must not bear arms while their guru offered 
worship. 

Some dead logs floated downstream on the swiftly darkening current. The 
sun sank beyond the woods and the birds all sang together, as they nested in the 
living branches of the trees. Suddenly, the tranquility of the sylvan spot was 
shattered. One of the innocent looking logs on the river grew a demonic snout, 
gaping jaws, a bloated body and a lizard’s threshing tail. A primordial monster 
seized Drona’s leg and dragged him into deeper water. 

It was a crocodile thirty feet long and Drona cried frantically for help. Only 
Arjuna moved and how he did! Bheema stood between him and his quiver. Yet, 
between Drona’s first cry and his second, in a blur Arjuna had thrust his brother 
out of his way, scooped up his bow, pulled five arrows from his quiver and shot 
the armored monster through its eyes and heart. 

The beast sank, its dark blood staining the clear water. Its grip on Drona’s 
thigh went slack and, crying out Arjuna’s name, the brahmana swam ashore. 
Now, as if waking from a dream, the other princes ran to help Drona. Arjuna laid 
down his bow and quiver. He was as calm as if he had been at moonlight 
practice in the palace yard in Hastinapura. Not a thought had disturbed him, no 
flicker of doubt. He had merely reacted to the situation, quicker than thinking, 
perfectly, like the immaculate warrior he was. 

Drona embraced Arjuna. Then he held him at arm’s length and gravely 
studied the prince’s face. At last, he smiled, “I am going to reward you for 
saving my life. Purify yourself in the river.” 

He made his other disciples sit in a wide crescent. When Arjuna had bathed 
in the Ganga, Drona made him sit facing east in the twilight. The guru sat before 
his sishya. Drona held his arms stretched out toward Arjuna, palms open and 
facing up and murmured a mantra. As soon as he said the hermetic words, a 
pulsing, unearthly radiance shone upon them. Enfolding the master and his pupil, 



it separated them from the rest of the world. Then a blinding stab of light and a 
golden arrow lay in Drona’s hands, shining in the gloom like a strip of sun. Its 
shaft had four small heads, plainly visible, breathing. 

The others watched with their eyes riveted to Drona’s hands. Drona said 
slowly, “Arjuna, receive the brahmasirsa from me. It is the weapon of the Father 
of the worlds and one of the greatest astras.” 

Once more, now softly so the others could not hear, Drona whispered the 
mantra for that weapon. He made Arjuna stretch out his hands, palms up and say 
the occult words after him. The astra with four heads vanished from the master’s 
hands and it now lay in Arjuna’s. Once more Arjuna repeated the mantra. The 
golden shaft rose out of his palms and melted into the prince’s body, near his 
heart. He shuddered and sighed deeply. 

Arjuna prostrated himself at Drona’s feet. The guru said, “You may never 
use this weapon against a mortal man. Because once you summon it, if its fire is 
not quenched on the one against whom you call it, it will consume the very 
earth. Only against a great Asura or a Deva turned to evil may you invoke the 
brahmasirsa.” 

Drona raised Arjuna up and embraced him again. Smiling, he said, “You 
shall truly be the greatest archer in the world. Yes, I swear it.” 

Arjuna glowed and his brothers came and hugged him. But envy stung 
Duryodhana and the Kauravas like a serpent and their faces were dark. 



THIRTY-ONE EKALAVYA 


But Arjuna would not have been the greatest archer in the world. 

One evening, Drona was out alone in his garden, breathing the scents of 
lotuses growing in his tank, when a lithe figure darted out from the bushes and 
prostrated itself at his feet. Drona saw it was a young boy, who now turned up 
his face, darker than moonless nights, to gaze at him. Such reverence shone in 
those stark white eyes; Drona had never had a look like that from any of his 
disciples. 

The boy had bathed before he came here, but he smelled of wild places. 
Drona felt sure that he would soon be caked with mud and leaves again from 
head to foot, tameless as the jungle that was his home. 

He was drawn to the dark youth, who looked some three years younger than 
Arjuna. The brahmana said kindly, “Who are you, my child?” 

In his musical dialect, the boy replied, “I am Ekalavya.” And then, added in 
a whisper, as if he could hardly believe where he was, “And you are Drona. The 
master.” 

“Yes, I am Drona. Now say what you want from me.” 

“I am the son of Hiranyadhanush, king of the nishadas of the forest.” His 
eyes never left Drona’s face, as if to imprint every feature on his heart. 

“Say what you would have of me,” said Drona impatiently. 

“Take me for your sishya, teach me archery!” The youth breathed his 
dream. 

Drona sighed. “I feared as much. But I teach only kshatriyas and a nishada 
could never learn beside them. The princes I teach will rule the earth one day. I 
am sorry, but I must refuse you.” 

He saw tears glimmer in the unwinking eyes. Ekalavya crouched there in 
silence. Then he said, “At least bless me once, Guru!” and laid his tousled head 
at Drona’s feet. 

Moved, Drona bent and placed his hand on the boy’s head, “Bless you, 
child.” 

A smile as white as his eyes lit his long black face. Ekalavya cried, “Now I 
will not fail!” and, jumping up, he was gone. 

Drona stood staring after him uneasily and was filled with an unaccountable 



sadness. Kripi called from the lamplit doorway that the night meal was served 
and he turned to go in. 

Ekalavya flew through the forest like a joyful wind. A golden moon 
unfurled above him, engaging wakeful trees in supernal converse. He plunged 
on, deep into the familiar jungle, past trees who were friends, among whom he 
had grown and roamed since he was a child, out of whose branches he had shot 
fruit and birds with his wooden bow. This was the rarest night of his life: the 
great Drona had blessed him; now there was no dream the darkling child of the 
forest couldn’t turn into reality. 

He arrived in the very heart of the jungle, where even birds and beasts were 
rare visitors and exotic plants grew in surreal profusion. Strange crocuses thrust 
phallic stamens at the moon and resplendent lotuses mantled satin pools hidden 
away from the world as if they were too precious to be seen. Beside one of those 
inmost pools, Ekalavya stopped. 

He was unconcerned by the time of night. He was used to hunting at all 
hours, with sight such as only those creatures have that depend on it for their 
lives. He began to scoop up wet earth from the mossy bank of the pool, its face 
alight with violet and crimson blooms in the flowing moon. He carried this earth 
to a tree that grew apart from its fellows, alone, much like intense Ekalavya 
himself. 

Through the night he worked, pausing just once, briefly, to eat some lotus- 
stems. Under his fine touch, a figure began to take shape. On he worked, past the 
dawn, at times in silence, feverishly, at others singing softly in his wild tongue— 
of trees, birds and beasts that have never known restriction, but life, love and 
death, in perfect freedom and danger. He worked with absolute passion. 

Past the feet and the long, powerful legs, grew the figure Ekalavya was 
making with such love; up past the erect waist and back, the deep, supple chest, 
right up to the neck. Then he began on its long arms, one hanging at the side, 
fingers almost to the knee, the other raised, its palm open in a blessing. When he 
finished the arms and the hands, it was evening of the next day. He fell asleep at 
the feet of his headless clay figure. But in his dreams, he saw, lucidly, the noble 
head he must still fashion. 

He awoke at midnight and resumed his obsessive labor. By now his dusky 
skin was covered in pale clay, his curly black hair was streaked with it. While he 
had worked in frenzy on the body, now he was slower, more careful; it took him 
two days before he finished the head. He picked up his bow and bamboo-quiver, 
in which the arrows lay straight as bands of light and hunted a young wild pig. 



He roasted it on a spit and devoured it hungrily. Then he slept and now dreamt 
only of the face he had yet to make: most of all, the unforgettable eyes in that 
face, eyes like live coals. 

He awoke again and took up the light clay from the pool of lotuses. He 
scooped it up uniformly, leaving no ugly pit to mar the beauty of the wild spot. 
More painstakingly still, often pausing to shut his eyes to recall some tiny 
wrinkle at the corner of its mouth, Ekalavya worked on the stern, gaunt face. It 
took form under his subtle fingers and was eerily life-like. He was impatient to 
be done with his unfamiliar task. Only when he had finished making this figure 
could he begin with the other calling that raged in his blood, the one that would 
make his wild name immortal. 

He toiled for a week, often sobbing in frustration when he had to break off 
some feature because it was not perfect. Most of all, the eyes eluded him. It was 
their expression he could not capture: because he wanted them to express all 
things, to be a mirror of the universe to him. Where else would he turn but to his 
master’s eyes, when he wanted solace or instruction, approbation or love? 

At last the figure was complete. Ekalavya went to the nearby jungle stream 
and bathed languorously in it. He came back to the clearing where the form he 
had made now stood, tall and commanding: its enigmatic eyes were alive, they 
looked at him. 

The boy went to the pool and pulled up some lotuses from its surface. He 
tied their stalks together to make a garland. He came to the clay figure and 
draped the garland of lotuses around its neck. With a lump in his throat, he 
whispered, “Bless me, Guru!” and prostrated himself at the feet of his preceptor 
in the wilderness. 

Ekalavya rose. With his hunting knife, which he used to carve the flesh of 
animals he killed, he cut a flat, round piece of wood from a dead log. Climbing 
nimbly into the tallest tree at the glade’s edge, he secured the target to a high 
branch. He moved with the grace of a young jungle cat, lean muscles 
shimmering. He climbed down from the tree and walked to the opposite end of 
the clearing; now he could not see the target at all. With his guru’s name in his 
fierce heart, the jungle boy raised his bow. 

The years flowed by. In Hastinapura, the Kuru princes had their instruction 
from Drona and Ekalavya studied with his earthen master in the forest clearing. 
Everyone said Arjuna was the finest archer in the world; the Pandava was 
confident of it himself, he knew even his great master thought so. One day, the 
princes went hunting in the forest with a hunting-dog, a lively animal with the 



keenest nose. They had come to hunt big game: a leopard, or even a tiger. 

The restless dog dashed eagerly into the forest and the princes went after it. 
Its nose to the ground, the beast ran on, exhilarated with all the marvelous scents 
this jungle was suffused with. That dog sniffed a thousand tales of wild lives and 
encounters, as clearly as if he saw them with his eyes: some fading, some fresh 
and vibrant. He was fervid on the trail. Snuffling in rapture, he plunged deep into 
the vana, where not even foresters and honey-gatherers ventured and the princes 
were hard-pressed to keep up with him. 

Then, ahead of them and out of sight, the dog stopped dead in his tracks, his 
hackles raised, growling. He broke into a frenzied volley of barking, so gaudy 
birds came flapping out of the trees. As if he had gone quite mad at whatever he 
had seen, he bayed, a long howl, a terrible, nerve-wracking sound. 

Certain that the beast had found a tiger or leopard, the princes came 
running, their bows ready. Suddenly the dog gave a shrill yelp and fell silent. 
With Arjuna ahead of the rest, the young Kurus crept through the trees, thinking 
that a big cat had killed their dog and now lay in wait for them. 

But they had hardly gone a few yards, when the dog shot out of the thickets, 
whining piteously in his throat. Crowding round the hapless animal, the princes 
saw what had silenced the poor brute. Round his muzzle, in circle as perfect as 
the petals grow out of a flower, the dog’s jaws had been shot shut with seven 
wooden arrows. 

Arjuna knelt beside the beast and gently tugged the cruel barbs out one by 
one. The others saw his eyes fill with tears. They were not tears of sorrow, but 
envy! As he drew out those arrows, Arjuna’s hands shook. 

Once his jaws were free the wretched dog began to howl and blood gushed 
from his wounds. Every prince there knew how unlikely it was that someone, 
anyone, could have muzzled their animal like this. It would take an archer of 
unearthly skill; because once the first arrow struck him, the dog must have 
turned and run from his assailant. 

Just one person might, conceivably, have attempted such a feat—Arjuna. 
He may have been able to shoot four or five arrows in less than a moment. But 
seven? And so symmetrically? Not even Arjuna could have done it. Anyway, the 
hidden archer was not he. 

Finally, Bheema breathed, “Who did this? Is Drona out in the jungle?” 

His face taut, Arjuna stalked ahead into the dense forest and arrived in a 
bright clearing. There, shooting a tide of arrows at an invisible target on a 



treetop, with grace and skill that took even the Pandava’s breath away, stood the 
wildest young man. He was dark and sinuous as a black panther; his hair hung to 
his shoulders in unkempt straggles. He wore a spotted leopard-skin, was covered 
in jungle mud and loosed his arrows as effortlessly as he breathed. He was surely 
no kshatriya prince; but then, no kshatriya prince on earth was the marksman this 
youth was. 

Choking with envy, Arjuna cried, “Fellow, who are you?” 

The youth turned. He was handsome in his untamed way; his eyes were fine 
and sharp. Lowering his bow, he brushed the hair that had fallen across his brow 
and stood facing them. He was not in the least awed by the throng of princes, 
glittering with ornaments and carrying jeweled bows. He surveyed them with 
some slight interest. Arjuna repeated his question, desperately, “Who are you, 
archer?” 

“I am Ekalavya. My father is Hiranyadhanush, king of the nishadas of this 
jungle.” 

Somehow, Arjuna controlled the trembling that had broken out over his 
body. “Who taught you to shoot like that?” 

“At the target?” 

Sensing the seismic tension between the youth and Arjuna, the others were 
silent. Arjuna said, “No, what you did to our dog.” 

White, even teeth flashed in a grin. “Oh, that. He annoyed me with his 
howling. I think he mistook me for a leopard.” 

“Who taught you archery?” cried Arjuna, his world crumbling around him. 

“My master, of course.” 

“Who is your master?” the Pandava almost shouted. 

“The greatest archer on earth.” 

Arjuna thought he would die from the pounding of his heart, the jealous 
coursing of his blood. 

“His name, Nishada!” 

“Why, Drona, prince. Who else would be my master?” 

With a cry, Arjuna turned and fled from that clearing as if the black youth 
had shot him with an arrow. The other Pandavas and Kauravas followed Arjuna, 
some puzzled and others knowing. His eyes streaming hot tears, Arjuna flew 



back through the trees. At the edge of the vana, he leapt into his chariot and rode 
back to Hastinapura like one who would race the wind. 

In the city, he drove straight to his master’s house. Still sobbing, he stormed 
into Drona’s presence. Arjuna stood red-faced and silent before his guru. Drona 
rose and came up to his favorite pupil. He saw tears flowing down the Pandava’s 
face; he saw how the young kshatriya shook as if he had a fever. 

“Arjuna, what is the matter? What happened to distress you like this, serene 
prince?” 

Arjuna turned his face away from his acharya. 

“Tell me what happened.” 

“You swore! You swore to me Acharya and you lied.” 

“What are you talking about? What did I swear?” 

“You swore I would be the greatest archer in the world. But you lied, you 
lied.” 

Drona took Arjuna by the arm. “What are you saying, Arjuna? You are the 
best of all my pupils. Who is a better archer than you? No one on earth.” 

“Lies, lies, lies! Your sishya in the jungle, the nishada, is better than I am. I 
saw him today, Acharya, you can’t hide him from me any more.” He broke down 
and wailed, “He is so much better than me that he makes me look like a child.” 

Puzzled, Drona said, “Who is he in the jungle who is a better archer than 
you?” 

“The nishada. Ekalavya.” 

Meanwhile, the other princes rode up to their master’s house. They were 
also full of the wonderful archery of the youth in the jungle’s heart: how he had 
sewn up the dog’s mouth with seven arrows even as it ran from him and how 
unerring his aim was when he shot at the target in the tree. They all agreed: not 
even Arjuna could match the nishada. 

But Drona knew that Arjuna was the hope of the world; he was the prince 
who could save the future. And here he was, already on the verge of destroying 
himself. Drona saw how blankness filmed Arjuna’s eyes and how he toyed with 
his clothes, as if his mind was on the edge of some trauma. To be the best 
bowman in the world was more important to the Pandava than his life. It would 
break his spirit if there were anyone better than he was; and in this case, not even 
another kshatriya but a mere hunter. 



Drona knew his time was short. He said to Arjuna, “Come, let us go and see 
this nishada of yours.” 

The others wanted to go as well, but Drona was firm, “Only Arjuna and I 
will go to the forest.” 

They climbed into the Pandava’s chariot. Hope flared up again in Arjuna, 
that somehow Drona would relieve his agony. He drove back as swiftly as he 
had come, racing the wind once more. When it could go no farther, they alighted 
from the chariot. His fabled poise in shreds, Arjuna dashed through the trees 
toward the place where the dog had received its incredible punishment. 

They arrived at the hidden clearing. Drona stopped Arjuna, laying a hand 
on the prince’s arm. At the far end of the clearing stood Ekalavya. He had 
blindfolded himself and had his bow in his hand. He stood very still, his body 
relaxed and alert. As Arjuna and Drona watched breathlessly, that youth burst 
into a blur of movement that not even their trained eyes could follow. It was 
movement from another dimension, unreal. 

He stopped almost as soon as he began and was still again. Yet he had shot 
ten arrows, drawing them from his quiver like lightning and he had brought 
down eight birds from eight different trees. The ninth and tenth arrows had 
flown back to him, one with a lotus from the pool at the heart of the clearing and 
the other with a fish from its water that had come up for a gulp of air. 

Ekalavya set down the lotus and the fish; he undid the soft bark with which 
he had bound his eyes. Now he went from tree to tree, collecting the birds he had 
shot. He seemed satisfied and sat down to pluck the birds and gut the fish, which 
was a big one. Drona stepped into the clearing with Arjuna. 

The boy had his back turned. But he was on his feet in a flash and spun 
round, his bow raised with an arrow at its string. Then he saw Drona and such a 
smile broke out on his face. With a cry of sheer joy, Ekalavya fell at Drona’s 
feet. 

“Acharya!” 

Drona felt his feet bathed with the youth’s tears. He, too, felt a surge of 
tenderness. There was no mistake: this boy was better than Arjuna, he was the 
best archer on earth. Yet, equally, he was neither a kshatriya, nor was he noble. 
Arjuna would never have silenced an innocent dog as cruelly as this dangerous 
nishada had. The forest boy could become a great threat; someday, he could 
change the course of fate. Not recognizing Ekalavya from the brief encounter he 
had with him, many years ago, Drona raised him up and said, “Who are you, 



son? How do you call me your guru? I don’t recall ever having seen you.” 

“I am Ekalavya. It was dark that evening in your garden, when I came and 
asked you to take me as your sishya. When I told you I was a nishada, you said 
you could not have me. But when I set my head at your feet and asked for your 
blessing, you gave it to me. You are my guru and you have stood beside me all 
these years, showing me the archer’s way.” 

He led them to the solitary tree. Drona laughed when he saw his own 
image, now a little worn with sun, wind and rain, but still a remarkable likeness. 
The acharya turned to Arjuna and saw only burning resentment in that sublime 
prince’s face. Drona sighed. He knew what he must do. Slowly, he said to 
Ekalavya, “So I am your guru and no pupil has learnt better from me than you 
have.” 

His heart bursting with happiness, the boy stood before his master. His 
master was saying, “If you say I am your guru, Nishada, shouldn’t I receive 
some guru-dakshina from you?” 

Ekalavya cried, “Ask me for anything, my life is yours! At least, you will 
acknowledge I am your sishya if you take dakshina from me.” 

Arjuna still stood petrified, his eyes glazed. Sadly, Drona turned back to 
Ekalavya and said, “Give me the thumb of your right hand as my dakshina.” 

The smile never left that black youth’s face. He said in his lilting tongue, 
“Archery is a thing of the spirit. My thumb is as nothing to give you for all you 
have taught me.” 

Arjuna did not say a word, though his master looked at him again to see if 
he relented. Ekalavya picked up the crescent-headed arrow that had fetched the 
lotus from the pool. Without a murmur, he sliced his thumb from his right hand 
and laid it, dripping, before Drona. He knelt at his master’s feet for his blessing. 
It took Acharya Drona all his strength to keep his hand from shaking, as he laid 
it on Ekalavya’s head. When he turned to look at Arjuna, he saw light in the 
Pandava prince’s eyes again. The hollow stare, which did not see the world, was 
gone. Without another word to the kneeling nishada, they walked out of his life. 

Ekalavya bound his bleeding hand with herbs mixed in a pack of mud. He 
set up his target again and began practising more rigorously than ever. Indeed, he 
quickly acquired incredible proficiency with just four fingers. But it was never 
the same; he would never be the matchless bowman he had been before. 

Once more, Arjuna was the greatest archer in the world. 



THIRTY-TWO A YOUNG MAN'S DREAMS 


“Mother, tell me why I am so confused!” The sixteen-year-old was full of 
anguish. 

“What is it, Kama?” said Radha, the charioteer’s wife, pulling her son close 
and stroking his handsome face. “Why are you so upset on your birthday?” 

Kama sighed. “Father has bought me a chariot today and fine horses. But I 
don’t want to be a sarathy! Why do I feel like this, mother? What is wrong with 
me?” 

“What do you want to be, my child?” 

His eyes shone. His voice full of soft excitement, he breathed, “An archer! 
Oh, my hands ache for a bow and arrows; night and day, I think of nothing else. 
How the blood surges in my body when I see a kshatriya with his bow. Mother, 
am I cursed? That I am full of this unnatural desire.” 

Radha was silent. He saw tears fill her eyes and trickle down her cheeks. 
With a cry, the boy hugged her. 

“Have I hurt you? I am sorry, I am so sorry! I would rather die than hurt 
you. Why are you crying, mother? Tell me! ” 

She said through her tears, “You talked in your sleep last night. You cried 
out, ‘Ah, don’t go! Don’t go before you answer me. Tell me who you are and 
why you haunt me like this.’ Who was in your dream, Kama?” 

He was silent for some moments. Then he shook his head and said, “It is 
the same dream night after night and I can’t understand it.” 

“Tell me what it is.” 

“A woman comes to me while I am asleep. I can see her clearly, but she 
doesn’t know that. She comes as I lie dreaming and she wears a veil across her 
face. But she is dressed in costly silks and her manner and carriage are those of a 
princess. As she bends over me in the dream, her tears fall on to my face. I sit up 
and say, ‘Who are you? Tell me who you are.’ But she has vanished. Oh mother, 
someone must have cursed me! The woman in my dreams, the rush of blood 
when I see a bow.” 

Radha held him close as if she was afraid she would lose him. “Kama, I 
think the time has come when I should tell you something. It’s a story, just like 
the ones you love listening to. It was sixteen years ago, a morning in spring and 



your father Atiratha had gone to the Ganga to bathe. As he stood in the river, 
offering Surya-namaskara, he saw a glitter on the water as if the rising sun was 
pointing at something adrift on the Ganga. It seemed a treasure floated there and, 
borne by the tide, it came nearer. 

Your father swam across and saw it was a polished wooden box. He was 
amazed at what he saw inside it. Swaddled in silks, his thumb in his mouth, there 
lay the most beautiful baby. He slept peacefully, smiling in the sacred dreams of 
infancy. It was as if the Ganga had sung that child to sleep, with a lullaby he 
could not hear from his mother. He was a lustrous baby, like a bit of the sun 
fallen on to the river. 

Your father came running home and cried, ‘Radha! Look what I have 
brought you.’ 

The child in his arms was so beautiful I could not take my eyes off him. 
'Look at the kavacha and kundala he is wearing,’ I breathed. 

The armor and earrings were golden, but made from a purer gold than any I 
had ever seen. I said in alarm, ‘This is no ordinary baby; you’ve brought home 
the child of some Deva.’” 

Her son Kama sat breathless beside her. His mother’s every word tore down 
his world; he was being reborn in her story. 

Taking his hand, she continued, “I said to your father, ‘No human child can 
be so beautiful. He must belong to a God.’ 

Atiratha still smiled at me in the joy of finding the dazzling baby. ‘I found 
him floating on the river. Perhaps, he is indeed a child sent by the Gods to 
answer your prayers. My heart sings in me that he was born to be yours, Radha. I 
am going to call him Radheya and he will be your son!”’ 

Kama gave a moan and hugged his mother. She said, “We saw the baby was 
swaddled in silks that only a princess would have. We decided that a princess 
had abandoned you, for reasons only she knew. But we could never understand 
the golden kundala and kavacha you came with. They seemed to be part of your 
skin and grew with you. 

For your kavacha and kundala, we named you Vasushena. But your father 
always called you Radheya and I named you Kama for your long ears. All that 
mattered to us was that we had a wonderful son. And for these sixteen years, we 
were lost in that blessing. But now you grow disturbed and your hands itch not 
for chariot-reins but a warrior’s weapons. Kama, you must have been born in 
some great kshatriya’s palace and here we have raised you in a humble suta’s 



house. And all the wealth we have been able to give you is our love.” 

Her eyes were full again. “No, my son, it isn’t any curse or perversion that 
makes you long to hold a bow in your hands. It is because of the blood that flows 
in your veins. 

Go, Kama, go into the world and seek out your real mother. I am only the 
lucky woman who raised you. But I am grateful to God that He gave me a son 
like you. You might leave me now, but the memory of these sixteen years will 
help me survive the sorrow the future holds.” 

Kama flung his arms around her and cried, “What are you saying? Are you 
also going to abandon me as she did? I don’t even want to know who she is. I 
already have a mother, the best mother in the world! 

As for being a kshatriya, I must be one. That is why I long to be an archer 
and now nothing will stop me. Bless me, mother. I must go and seek a master 
who will make me an archer.” 

“Oh, my child, may you be the greatest archer on earth!” 

“And when I am, I will come home to you. Meanwhile, you must explain 
everything to father. He may not understand if I told him, especially today when 
he has bought me a new chariot and horses.” 

And so Kama, the suta’s adopted son, set out on his sixteenth birthday to 
find a master who would teach him archery. 



THIRTY-THREE KARNA FINDS A MASTER 


Hastinapura was famed the world over for the excellence of her archers, 
who studied under the great Drona. Kama went straight to that city. It was 
evening. The day’s lessons were over and he found Drona alone in his yard. The 
young man strode up to the master and saluted him. “Acharya, I want to learn 
archery from you. Take me as your sishya.” 

Drona looked curiously at the handsome youth. His instinct told him this 
boy was more than he seemed. He asked cautiously, “Who are you, young man?” 

“I am Atiratha the suta’s son. Kama.” 

At which, Drona knit his brows and said bluntly, “All my sishyas are 
kshatriyas, they have archery in their blood. I cannot teach a sutaputra.” 

Kama opened his mouth to speak, but no words came. How that ‘sutaputra’ 
scathed him. He glared at Drona as only a kshatriya could, turned on his heel and 
walked away. Drona stared after him. This was not how a sutaputra would 
behave; but then, the youth himself said he was a suta’s son. Drona felt sure it 
was not the last he would hear of this charioteer’s boy. 

Meanwhile, Kama rode home, with the ‘sutaputra’ echoing in him like 
doom. He did not eat or drink anything for two days; nor would he answer his 
mother’s anxious questions. Atiratha wisely left the boy alone. 

From then on, this became a routine. Kama would announce to Radha that 
he was off to a distant town, or forest, where he had heard there was a renowned 
master of archery. But either the same evening, or after a few days, her son 
would return. He would look a year older, would answer none of Radha’s 
questions and not eat for days. It was the same story each time: another guru had 
refused to take him in because he was a sutaputra. 

At nights, Radha would hear him pacing his room, sleepless, or sobbing in 
the dark. But Atiratha refused to let her go to comfort their son. 

“It’s no use,” the sarathy said. “He is meant to suffer until God finds a way 
for him. Who knows, it may be a better way, a greater master than he has 
dreamed of.” 

Then one day, he came to eat the morning meal with his parents and his 
eyes were alight. Radha sighed to herself. He had thought of another acharya to 
approach; and as surely as he went, he would be back soon, more desperate than 
ever. Radha had begun to fear her son might take his life. 



But that morning Kama was uncommonly cheerful and his parents did not 
ask him where he was going. They were so relieved to see him back to his old 
bright self again. Embracing them, he said, “I won’t be back for a long time. 
When I return I will be the best archer in the world, because I am going to learn 
from the greatest master. God was only leading me to him, that the others 
refused to take me in.” 

“Who is this acharya?” his doubtful mother asked. 

“I will tell you when I come back!” 

And he was gone. The previous night, Kama had a dream in which the 
mysterious woman, who he now felt certain was his mother, came to him again. 
She had whispered the name of the master to whom he was going. As he went 
along, Kama asked himself a thousand times whether he was not being foolish. 
He had heard about the master’s legendary temper and he would have to lie if he 
were to persuade him to accept him as his sishya. But Kama was prepared to 
take that risk. He had decided his life was not worth living, anyway, unless he 
could become an archer. 

It was to no ordinary guru that Kama was going, but to an Avatara. He had 
decided to approach Parasurama Bhargava to teach him. Kama had a plan. Being 
a sutaputra, he was both a brahmana and a kshatriya; and of course, neither of 
these when it mattered. He knew how Bhargava hated the kshatriyas. A kshatriya 
had murdered his father Jamadagni and Parasurama had let flow a river of 
warriors’ blood. 

He was calmed now, that his revenge was complete; and he had played no 
part in the affairs of the world since Rama of Ayodhya had confronted him. 
Bhargava sat in tapasya to purify himself of the sins of all the killing he had 
done. But Kama was wise enough and worldly enough by now, to know that 
Parasurama would never teach a kshatriya. But if he told the master that he was a 
brahmana—that rarest of brahmanas, who wanted to be an archer—surely, he 
would not turn him away. And to say he was a brahmana was only half a lie. 

After many days, Kama arrived on the tangled slopes of the southern 
mountain, Mahendra. After climbing some hours, he saw a sequestered tapovana 
ahead of him. There, under a majestic banyan tree, he saw Bhargava, his eyes 
shut, like a flame. But he was quiescent now, all his vast energy turned inwards. 
His heart beating wildly, Kama approached the guru. 

Parasurama sat lost to the world. Kama stood with folded hands, not daring 
to make a sound. At last, the Avatara’s eyes fluttered open and gazed into 



Kama’s deepest soul. Parasurama said, “Who are you, young man?” 

Kama threw himself at Bhargava’s feet and cried, “Lord, I have come to 
you with my heart full of hope. Please don’t turn me away, you also!” 

Parasurama saw the youth was in tears. He said gently, “What is it you want 
from me, child?” 

“Take me as your disciple. I am a brahmana, but I want to be an archer. And 
no master will have me, saying they teach only kshatriya princes. You are my 
last resort. If you don’t accept me I will kill myself.” 

Parasurama laid his palm on the striking youth’s head, blessing him. “From 
today, young Brahmana, you are my disciple. I will teach you everything I know. 
What is your name?” 

“Kama.” 

Thus began the tutelage of Kama, son of Surya Deva and Kunti, adopted 
son of Atiratha the suta and his Radha. In many ways, those were the best days 
of his life. Holding a bow in his hands finally was like being born into his 
dreams. The cruel world paled and all the times he had been called sutaputra. 
Kama was absorbed in learning from his profound and, he discovered, kindly 
master. He even forgot the woman of his dreams and she never came to haunt 
him in Parasurama’s asrama. 

The guru discovered this sishya was an extraordinary pupil. He had never 
seen a young man as gifted as Kama; be it archery or the Vedas, the youth was 
completely devoted to whatever he studied. He drank thirstily at the profound 
font his master was. 

Yet Kama thought of the archer’s martial knowledge rather differently from 
what most young men did. To him that knowledge would make him powerful; 
power would bring fame; and fame meant everything to him, it meant honor to 
the sutaputra. What else was worth living for in this harsh world? 

Came the day, after three years, when Parasurama said to his brilliant 
disciple, “The time has come for you to acquire the final gyana that any archer 
can have.” 

“What will I learn, master?” cried Kama, loving every challenge. 

“The devastras.” 

One winter’s morning, having bathed in the frothy stream, Kama sat before 
his guru just as the rising sun lit the horizon. Parasurama intoned the mantras 



that invoke the astras of the Gods of light. Suddenly the mountain air was full of 
awesome spirits bearing unearthly gifts of weapons. The astras appeared, 
phosphorescent before the master and his pupil. When Kama chanted their 
mantras, those weapons flashed into his body and then on were his to command. 
Kama acquired all the astras that could be had in this world, even the brahmastra 
and the bhargavastra. 

Parasurama embraced Kama. “It seems the Gods have blessed you; you are 
the best sishya I ever had. And what pleases me even more than your genius are 
your humility, your affection and, most of all, your honesty. 

You are a master of the devastras now, an invincible warrior. I have one 
final piece of advice for you, which by itself is worth everything else you have 
learnt from me. You must use your powers only in the service of dharma. The 
other way, the path of sin, leads to death.” 

The sun was overhead. Parasurama said, “I am tired. Go back to the asrama 
and fetch a roll of deerskin. I want to fall asleep here, beneath this tree.” 

“Why wait until I fetch the skin? You can use my lap for a pillow.” 

Bhargava patted Kama’s cheek. The sishya sat cross-legged under the 
spreading banyan and his guru lay with his head in his lap. In no time, he was 
asleep, snoring softly. Kama also shut his eyes and was lost in anxious thoughts. 
His master had called him honest. But was he that? Hadn’t he lied about being a 
brahmana? Wasn’t his more a thief’s way, than an honest man’s? Then he 
thought, ‘I lied only to learn from my guru. I have served him faithfully and 
been a deserving pupil. He himself said I am the best sishya he ever taught; there 
is no sin in what I did.’ But these tangled anxieties gave Kama no peace. 

Suddenly he felt a searing pain in his leg and almost cried out. He dare not 
move lest he wake his master. He saw a strange insect had crawled on to his 
thigh. It was as big as his thumb and looked like a tiny wild boar. The creature 
had tusks and needle-sharp teeth, with both of which it now gouged out good 
mouthfuls of his flesh and champed on the raw meat and swilled the blood. 

Kama was in agony. But he did not stir. His guru’s arms lay across his own 
hands, so he could not move these either. Gritting his teeth, Kama sat on. Finally 
the blood from the insect’s feast flowed on to Parasurama’s face and he awoke 
and sat up. 

“Where did this blood come from?” 

“An insect bit me,” said Kama casually, plucking the offending creature 
from his skin and throwing it down. 



Bhargava saw the wound in his pupil’s thigh. He saw the black insect, 
covered in Kama’s blood. Parasurama stared hard at Kama. Very softly, he said, 
“That thing tore at your thigh for a long time. The pain must have been 
intolerable, but you did not move.” 

“I would have disturbed you if I moved. I paid no mind to the pain.” 

“Pain?” Parasurama’s eyes had begun to smolder dangerously. “It must 
have been agony. But you didn’t move.” 

“I didn’t want to wake you,” repeated Kama, growing confused at his 
master’s accusing tone. He thought his guru would be pleased by his devotion. 

But Parasurama was on his feet, his face a picture of suspicion. “You told 
me you are a brahmana, but no brahmana on earth could bear such pain. You lied 
to me, Kama; you are a kshatriya, aren’t you? Tell me the truth!” 

Kama stood shaking before his master. Parasurama breathed, “I have given 
the devastras to a lying kshatriya. For three years I kept you with me, taught you 
everything I know and it was all a lie!” 

Kama fell at his feet. “I am a sutaputra. I had to become an archer and no 
one would teach me. Forgive me, my lord. I am not a brahmana, but I am not a 
kshatriya either. The wise say that true knowledge knows neither caste nor creed. 
Be merciful, Guru, I couldn’t bear it if you were angry with me.” 

The rishis are masters of their emotions; but at times, anger overwhelms the 
strongest of them. Parasurama was no exception. He was livid, blind with rage. 
Forgotten were Kama’s humility, his devotion, his brilliance; all Bhargava saw 
was a betrayal, an aggression against himself, a violation. 

Parasurama was an Avatara; he had sat for centuries in dhyana. Yet now 
fate stirred him more than he could bear. Bhargava cursed Kama: “One day, 
when you invoke the brahmastra, when you need it for your very life, you will 
forget its mantra. Why, that day you will forget the mantras of all the astras I 
have taught you!” 

Kama knelt, aghast, before his master. “Oh, my lord, do I deserve this? You 
are too harsh.” 

As soon as he had cursed Kama, Parasurama’s rage seemed to cool. He said 
more gently, “I cannot take back my curse. But it was seeking fame that you 
came here, for fame that you lied to me. Sutaputra, I bless you now that your 
name will be a legend across the earth and men will say you were the greatest 
archer who ever lived.” 



For a moment more, the guru stared at his stricken sishya. Then he turned 
and walked away from him forever. For a long time Kama lay hugging himself, 
sobbing. Then, slowly, he rose and went down to the stream and washed his face. 
He bathed the wound in his thigh, where the fateful insect had gorged. Still 
moaning now and again, he made his way down the mountain. 

The world around him assumed a miasmic quality, as Kama wandered 
along in a daze. He hardly noticed the lands through which he walked, eating if 
someone fed him, drinking if he came across a river or a stream. Otherwise, he 
was quite content to stagger on, starved and thirsty, not knowing where he was, 
not caring if he lived or died. Dark hallucinations beset him, visions of death. 
And now, the woman of his dreams appeared clearly to him, even while he was 
awake. He spoke feverishly to her, at times calling her mother and begging her to 
release him from his torment; at others, he cursed her for his wretched fate. 
People of the villages and towns he passed blindly through, would stare at the 
bizarre wayfarer, who, with his fine bow and quiver, seemed to be a noble 
kshatriya. Plainly, he was demented with some unbearable sorrow. 

At last, he arrived at the western sea and collapsed on a deserted beach. 
Only gulls screamed above him, as he lay in a swoon, lost in the ebb and flow of 
the waves. At nights, when the tide came in, he allowed the silver foam to wash 
over him as if he hoped the sea might wash away his pain. During the day he lay 
on his back, staring at the azure sky above him. The sound and the touch of the 
waves were like sacrament to him. Slowly, the ocean began to heal the wound in 
his heart. 

One day, when he rose from a dreamless sleep, he felt impelled to worship 
the rising sun. When he had done this he felt hungry again, ravenous. He 
scrabbled about in the shallow water and caught some crabs, which he broke 
open and ate raw. But their scant flesh only whetted his raging hunger. Out of the 
corner of his eye, some way off, he saw a pale animal’s form flash across the 
beach. His hand moved quicker than his mind. Before he knew what he was 
doing, he seized up his bow and shot an unerring shaft at the beast he thought 
was a deer. 

He saw the creature fall with a bellow. Kama ran toward his kill, salivating 
at the prospect of a feast of venison. To his horror, he found he had killed a white 
cow. The barb stuck like a curse from her side. She gazed at him from her great 
soft eyes, full of pain, before she shut them forever. Now a brahmana appeared, 
fell across the dead animal and set up a loud wailing. He sobbed over the cow as 
if he had lost his own child. 



“I didn’t know she was a cow,” cried Kama. “I thought she was a deer and I 
have been starving for a long time. Forgive me, Brahmana; I swear I will give 
you a hundred cows for the one I killed.” 

“Cruel, ignorant Kshatriya, if you kill a man’s only child can you give him 
another one in its place? The cow was like my own daughter. I curse you, 
heartless warrior! When you face your deadliest enemy in battle, your chariot- 
wheel will become mired in the earth. When you get out to free it, your enemy 
will cut you down when you least expect to be killed. Just as you have my cow 
today.” 

Without another word, the brahmana walked away. Kama’s roars echoed 
across that empty beach, so the gulls wheeled away in alarm. He fell on the sand 
and rolled about in a frenzy, howling with the brahmana’s curse. Great healing 
from the sea had come to him today and this morning he had found his God, his 
ishta devata: the splendorous Sun. He had thought his troubles were over. How 
wrong he had been. 

In a while, the panic drained from his body and he sat staring numbly 
across gray waves. Above him, storm clouds had gathered like some dark 
portent. A realization dawned on young Kama. For the first time, he admitted a 
terrible tmth to himself: from the very beginning, his life was a cursed one. He 
had been born into this world only to expiate some terrible sin from another 
birth. Fortune would never smile easily on him. What other men took for 
granted, like an ordinary childhood and a hereditary vocation, were chimerical 
for him. He was a freak of nature, a damned child of the earth. He must find the 
strength to accept that, to bear it manfully. 

Kama sat somber, as a drizzle began. Then the heavens opened and torrents 
lashed that beach, the solitary warrior and the carcass of the cow he had killed. 
He sat on, drenched to the bone. And then, he thought of the one person he loved 
more than anyone else, she who loved him like her very life. Kama thought of 
his mother Radha. Tears welled in his eyes; he rose and set out on the long way 
back home. 

Such a welcome she gave him. She clasped him to her, laughed and cried 
and babbled everything she had wanted to say to him all these years he had been 
away. She kissed him again and again. Then his father embraced his son. 
Atiratha had new respect in his eyes when Kama told them he had been 
Bhargava’s disciple and was now a master archer himself. 

But he did not tell them about Parasurama’s curse or the curse of the 
brahmana on the beach. Kama had left home a boy; he returned a man, who 



knew he was not one of fate’s favored children. Not all his mother’s love could 
remove the twin curses that hung over him. But if he told her about them, it 
would break her heart. Kama kept the secret locked away inside him like some 
dangerous treasure. 

He stayed at home for a month after his return. Radha saw how thin he had 
grown and never stopped feeding him. Then one day, he said he must go and 
seek his fortune in Hastinapura. In that city they would recognize him for what 
he was: the greatest bowman on earth. 

And so, Kama, natural son of Kunti and Surya Deva, adopted son of 
Atiratha and Radha, the Pandavas’ eldest brother, though they would never know 
it while he lived, set out for the capital of the Kurus, where his destiny lay in 
wait for him like an ominous shadow. 



THIRTY-FOUR THE EXHIBITION 


One morning, Drona came to meet Bheeshma, Dhritarashtra and Vidura in 
court. “My lords, the 

Kuru princes are ready to display their skills to yourselves and the people.” 

Bheeshma was enthused. “Let us have an exhibition.” 

Dhritarashtra said, “Ah, today I curse my blindness. But Vidura will sit 
beside me and describe everything as if I saw it all with my eyes. Acharya 
Drona, let us prepare for an exhibition like Hastinapura has never seen before. 
Vidura, have a stadium built where the princes can show their skills. As soon as 
the stadium is complete, find an auspicious day for the exhibition. Let every 
convenience be placed at Drona’s disposal and let Hastinapura be alight with the 
news!” 

Drona hired the finest artisans in the kingdom to build the stadium. In the 
shastras of vaasthu there were exact specifications for such an edifice: which 
direction it should face; where the royal stands should be built and where the 
popular ones; how long the arena should be and how wide; and other fine details 
relating to the planets above and the spirits of the earth. 

Drona and Vidura chose a site just below the king’s palace and had it 
sanctified. A huge labor force was collected and, the day after the consecration, 
work began under Drona’s watchful eye. With that force toiling day and night, 
expertly, the stadium was completed in less than a month; even though the 
workers had to meet the acharya’s exacting standards. 

All the lofty stands were complete—the king’s enclosure, those for the 
nobility, separate stands for the women of the palace and those for the common 
people. Drona came to the court again and announced that a date had been fixed 
for the exhibition, a week hence. The princes were preparing for the display. 

Drona said, “There will also be a friendly tournament between the princes 
to make the exhibition more exciting.” 

“Let word be sent among the people, informing them of the date,” said 
Dhritarashtra. 

Came the day of the tournament. It was a brilliant morning, not a cloud in 
the sky and a golden sun shone down as if to bless Hastinapura. Well before 
dawn the people began to throng the gates of the stadium. Some had spent the 
night under the stars outside the enclosures. They lit fires, sang old songs and 




discussed the prowess of the different participants—whether Aswatthama was 
the best marksman, or Arjuna, by far; whether Bheema, the Pandava, was the 
strongest with the mace, or if it was Duryodhana, the Kaurava. 

With dawn, the gates were thrown open and a sea of people surged into the 
stadium to secure places on the wooden and stone steps, which were their stands, 
canopied with bright canvas to keep away the sun’s heat and the rain, if by some 
mischance it came down today. And as in any crowd, each prince had his 
partisans. There were those who said, “There is no archer on earth like Arjuna. 
We have come to watch Arjuna perform with his bow.” 

“All the Kuru princes are great kshatriyas,” cried another. “We have come 
to watch them all.” 

Someone else had a different view of things. “The world knows that Drona 
cares just for one disciple. This exhibition is only to show off Arjuna’s skills; the 
others will serve as foils for him.” 

“Do you think Drona is a fool that his intentions are transparent to one of 
your feeble wit?” 

There was some irate shouting from the aggrieved party. But just then a 
hundred deep conches boomed around the arena, silencing the crowd. A covered 
passage led straight from the palace to the royal enclosure. And now the Kuru 
Pitama, the august Bheeshma, walked up that passage. His white hair and beard 
shone in the sun. The people rose to their feet and called out his name. The 
patriarch was all smiles today, as he waved to acknowledge their greeting. He 
took his place on a throne beside Dhritarashtra’s central one. Once more, the 
crowd fell to speculations like a murmurous sea. 

The conches resounded again and again they were on their feet. Along the 
royal passage came Dhritarashtra, with Gandhari, Vidura and Kunti. The king 
came on Vidura’s arm and Gandhari on Kunti’s. The people took up their names 
one by one, including Pandu’s and the sky echoed with their chanting. 
Dhritarashtra was also smiling today, as he raised his arms to greet them. Vidura 
helped him to his throne. 

Kripa followed the king, the queen and Vyasa who had come to watch the 
exhibition; and then, the retinue of Kuru nobility. The women were shown to 
their own enclosure to the left of the king’s. Settling again, the crowd was full of 
gossip about the grand men and women of the Kuru House. 

Romantic secrets were aired in loud whispers, by those who spoke as if they 
were go-betweens in every affair. Political rumors floated in the sunlit air, wafted 



along by a tolerant breeze. 

The conches echoed again and a hush fell. The people craned to another 
entrance below the royal enclosure, which led directly onto the white river-sands 
that had been brought in cartloads to fill the arena. The crowd took up a new cry, 
“Drona! Drona! Drona Acharya!” 

Wearing a crisp white robe, his grey hair down to his slim shoulders, his 
tread lithe and firm and his son Aswatthama following five paces behind him, 
the master strode into the arena. Raising his hands to quiet the excited crowd, he 
said, “Welcome friends, good people welcome! Your majesties, Dhritarashtra, 
Gandhari, Bheeshma Pitama, Muni Vyasa, noble Vidura, Acharya Kripa, I 
welcome you all to this exhibition by the Kuru princes.” 

The conches sounded again and Dhritarashtra rose to honor the gurus, Kripa 
and Drona. In that glittering stadium, the king rewarded the two masters lavishly 
with gold and jewels. In the background, the Vedas were being chanted without 
pause since daybreak. When he had formally feted the acharyas, Dhritarashtra 
cried, “Let the exhibition begin!” 

The crowd roared like the sea when a full moon rides her waves. Out of the 
warriors’ passage issued a phalanx of servants, with the Kuru princes’ weapons. 
The crowd gasped to see the bows and quivers, maces, swords and lances, 
gleaming in the sun. The weapons were set down on a long table. Perfect silence 
fell over the arena and then Yudhishtira walked out on to the white sand, leading 
his brothers and cousins, in order of their age. The stadium rang with the 
Pandavas’ names and the Kauravas’, from different sections of the crowd. 

Fanning out in a circle the princes walked around the arena, waving to the 
people. Then Drona called them back to him. The young kshatriyas bowed to 
their masters and, at their acharya’s signal, picked up their bows from the table. 
Standing in a lotus formation they pulled on their bowstrings in unison, until the 
stadium and the sky above rang with that sound. The crowd began to clap and 
cheer lustily, but the thunder of the bowstrings drowned its most strenuous 
efforts. 

When they stopped, Drona announced, “The Kuru princes will now show 
you their skills.” 

A hundred horses’ hooves drummed the earth. A gate at the southern end of 
the stadium was flung open and a hundred brightly caparisoned steeds from the 
royal stables entered. As they cantered around the hem of the white sands, the 
princes mounted them effortlessly. A revolving target had been set up at the heart 



of the arena. As they rode around it, the Kauravas and Pandavas shot arrows at 
that wooden target carved like a little boar. Not a shaft missed its mark and the 
crowd erupted in cheers. Faster and faster the horses flew, now galloping round 
at blinding speed. Still, not an arrow failed to find its mark. Soon the little 
wooden boar looked like a porcupine. 

Nimbly as they had mounted them, the princes leapt off their horses and the 
animals galloped out of the stadium amidst tumultuous applause. Now the 
princes took the crowd’s breath away with mock fights from chariots, horse-and 
elephant-back. They fought hand to hand with sword, spear and dagger. These 
mock fights were so lifelike, one imagined the youths were locked in mortal 
combat. But not a drop of blood was spilt; not a scratch broke any prince’s skin, 
though they hewed powerfully at each other, with roars to make the crowd’s hair 
stand on end. 

Only when they put down their swords and bowed to their guru did the 
people of Hastina stand up as a man and applaud the display that had rather 
unnerved them. All the speculations that the exhibition had been organized just 
to show off Arjuna’s talent were forgotten. Arjuna had hardly taken part yet and 
the crowd was enthralled by what it had seen so far. The skills of the Kuru 
princes, all of them, exceeded the most imaginative expectations. 

A beaming Drona held up his hands for silence. “Now Duryodhana the 
Kaurava and Bheemasena the Pandava will give us an exhibition of mace¬ 
fighting.” 

It was common knowledge in Hastinapura that there was no love lost 
between Bheema and Duryodhana. As the princes stepped into the middle of the 
arena, already some of the people yelled the dashing Duryodhana’s name and 
others rooted for Bheema. 

Drona cried, “This is no duel between enemies, only an exhibition.” He 
looked meaningfully at the combatants, so they remembered this as well. 

Drona stepped away and, bowing briefly to each other, the two mace- 
fighters began to circle one another, the maces shining in their hands. Those 
gadas were weapons that few men could even heft. But Bheema and Duryodhana 
carried them as if they weighed nothing, as if they were limbs of their own 
bodies. For a while they circled, their gazes locked. Neither so much as blinked. 

At first a hush fell on the crowd and you could hear it breathe. Then some 
of Duryodhana’s supporters began to chant his name, “Duryodhana. 
Duryodhana. Duryodhana.” 



Promptly, others cried, “Bheema! Bheema! Bheema!” 

Duryodhana lunged forward like a striking cobra and swung his gada 
viciously at Bheema. The chanting stopped at the ferocity of that blow. But for 
all his bulk, Bheema was as quick as his adversary; his mace rose in a flash to 
block his cousin’s stroke. The weapons rang together, sparks flying from them 
and the sky echoed with a thunderclap. Silence again in the stadium. Just the two 
immense kshatriyas circled each other warily, their eyes on fire with feelings far 
from those proper to an exhibition. The crowd was silenced by the elemental 
force of that first blow. The air was charged with the cousins’ antagonism. 

Bheema bent his knees and struck out, low and savagely. Duryodhana leapt 
into the air so the tremendous stroke whistled harmlessly under his feet. As he 
descended, he struck Bheema squarely across his back. Bheema had no time to 
block that blow; but it was delivered from a defensive position and did not hurt 
him. Yet he staggered two paces and the crowd gasped. Spinning round like a 
pirouetting dancer, astonishingly graceful for his size, Bheema struck back at 
once—a backhanded, one-armed blow that landed high on Duryodhana’s 
shoulder and fetched a cry from him. 

The people were agog and now there was no more circling or holding back 
from the princes. With fierce yells and roars that were uncannily like those of 
real battle, they hewed at each other with breathtaking speed and power. When 
they paused to wipe the sweat from their glistening bodies or dripping faces, 
their supporters shouted their names. The mace-fight was like a duel out of 
pristine times, when kshatriyas were scarcely human, but godlike. Besides, there 
was the eerie feeling that this was just a rehearsal for another duel these two 
would fight some day; and then, to the death of one of them. 

More than the awesome blows Bheema and Duryodhana lashed out with, 
the palpable hatred between them was a shadow looming over the crowd. Vidura 
sat at Dhritarashtra’s elbow, describing each blow, every parry, to his brother 
who sat as absorbed as anyone that watched with his eyes. His imagination 
conjured as magnificent a spectacle for him as the actual contention below. 

Drona frowned. He said to Aswatthama, “They will kill each other if they 
continue and they are dividing the people between them. Stop them.” 

Aswatthama ran forward and cried, “Stop! Drona commands you to stop 
fighting!” 

But Bheema and Duryodhana seemed not to hear him. The crowd was on its 
feet once more. The duelists were figures in a dream of titans. Their eyes blazed 



and their maces rang together still, as if they were powerless to stop themselves. 
Aswatthama leapt between them, risking a blow which could fell him, or worse. 
He held on to their fighting-arms, while they growled and struggled to push him 
aside and fight on. 

Drona shouted, “Stop at once! This is an exhibition.” 

Still bristling, Bheema and Duryodhana stepped back from each other and 
lowered their maces. And when they bowed to the crowd, the cheer that went up 
was deafening. 

Dhritarashtra cried anxiously to Vidura, “What is happening? Why does the 
crowd roar?” 

Vidura replied, “Drona has stopped the princes. They seemed to become 
carried away.” 

Bheema and Duryodhana set their maces down and stalked out of the arena 
to the enclosure where the other princes sat. Drona raised his arms to call for 
quiet. When the shouting for the mace-fighters died down, he announced, “Now 
Arjuna will show us his prowess with the longbow.” 

Not all the people had really enjoyed the tension of Bheema and 
Duryodhana’s duel and as Arjuna strode into the arena there was just one name 
on everyone’s lips. 

“Arjuna!” they cried. “Arjuna!” 

The third Pandava wore burnished mail; he was like a dark cloud lit by the 
evening sun. Drona said, “This is my disciple Arjuna, dearer to me than my 
Aswatthama. He is Indra’s son, Pandu’s son and Kunti’s and he is as valiant as 
Vishnu.” 

The crowd hummed with anticipation. Arjuna’s name was already a legend 
in Hastinapura: it was said he was the greatest archer ever. 

“The son of Kunti!” they cried. 

“The son of Indra!” 

“The guardian of the Kurus!” 

In the women’s enclosure, Kunti could scarcely see her prince clearly, since 
her eyes were full of tears. Like a young lion Arjuna walked slowly to the center 
of the arena of sand. He held his bow in his hand; twin quivers, brimming with 
arrows, were strapped to his back. 

Dhritarashtra turned to Vidura and asked, “Why are the people shouting?” 



as if he had not heard Drona or the crowd. 

“Arjuna is about to show his skills with the longbow.” Vidura’s eyes were 
also full. 

It is told that though the king’s heart simmered with envy, he smiled as 
guilelessly as only the blind can, “Ah Vidura, the three flames sprung from the 
lamp that is Kunti bring me fortune, joy and protection!” 

And in her place beside Gandhari, Kunti felt so secure today. She felt 
certain no misfortune would ever befall her sons or herself. They had come 
home from the wilderness and found a place in her husband’s city and in the 
hearts of its people. 

Arjuna bowed to his guru Drona, to Bheeshma and to his uncle, the king. 
Then he began a display of archery that would have remained imprinted forever 
on the minds of those who saw it, except that something happened after he had 
finished to put his stunning exhibition in the shade. 

Standing at the edge of the arena in alidha, the archer’s classic stance, 
Arjuna began. He stood utterly still, eyes shut, a silent mantra on his lips. 
Without opening his eyes, he shot five arrows, quick as thoughts, into the mouth 
of another wooden boar which Aswatthama had set spinning at the heart of the 
arena. Only when Aswatthama held up the little boar did the crowd roar its 
appreciation. 

The Pandava had already moved on to the next part of his display. Invoking 
Agni, God of fire, he shot a common enough arrow into the sky. But this was an 
uncanny shaft: it flew so slowly, as if it hung on every hand of air it traversed. 
Then it began to glow as if someone had ignited it. It flared up, blazing now and 
growing more fiery each moment. And soon not only the arrow but all the sky 
above the arena was aflame: a conflagration on high! 

The crowd cowered. 

Arjuna invoked another astra. A silver, sparkling shaft flashed up from his 
bow. At once the sky was a sea, with waves risen in it to put out the inferno of 
the agneyastra: tidal waves of the varunastra Arjuna had invoked with the mantra 
of the God of seas. 

The fire in the sky was drowned. The firmament was an inverted ocean. 
The crowd was speechless; all save Vidura and Kunti, who described every 
moment of Arjuna’s performance to the blind king and Gandhari. Kunti could 
hardly keep the pride she felt out of her voice. 



Arjuna never paused. He was like some dancer, moving in a blur to 
inaudible music. Another light-like arrow, a parjannyastra and the waters in the 
sky billowed together into rumbling storm clouds. The next missile flew up like 
a long mirage. A tempest rose on high, blowing the clouds away and leaving the 
sky as chaste as when the day had begun: spotless cyan and the warm sun 
shining in it. 

After a moment, the crowd found its voice again: its cheers shook the 
stadium. But Arjuna the dancer, Arjuna the sublime bowman had not finished. 
Rising onto his toes, he shot another clutch of arrows, now straight down into the 
sand of the arena. They plunged out of sight. This was the astra of the earth, the 
bhauma. A crack rent the air, the ground at Arjuna’s feet was cloven and a deep 
passage revealed. He walked down into that tunnel and the earth closed above 
him. 

Another, subterranean, report rang out and the earth opened again; but now 
across the arena. The bhaumastra flashed up and lay on the ground. A smiling 
Arjuna walked out of the opening and it closed behind him. Not a ripple on the 
white sands showed where he had entered the earth or emerged. The arrow flew 
up with its own will and into one of the quivers strapped to Arjuna’s back. 

By now the crowd was almost delirious. But the Pandava still had not 
finished. His bowstring sang again and all at once there were mountains that 
thrust their way up out of the sand, towering peaks of ice and snow. They stood 
there so majestic and real. And the crowd still sat around them, though that arena 
was hardly big enough to contain a mountain range! All were lost in the archer’s 
miracle. 

Another magic arrow, the antardhanastra and both Arjuna and the 
mountains vanished and the arena was bare. When the Pandava reappeared he 
was tall as a hill himself, a giant looming over the stadium. Then, in a flash, he 
was a little homunculus no bigger than a man’s thumb and Aswatthama had to 
point him out to the crowd, which was past cheering now, it was so 
overwhelmed. Minuscule Arjuna shot a tiny arrow and a golden chariot 
appeared, drawn by horses out of a fantasy. Himself once more, Arjuna rode in 
that ratha, waving to the crowd. 

As he flew round the arena, he flung an empty quiver high into the air. 
Before it fell to the ground, switching his bow from hand to hand, he shot 
twenty-one arrows into that quiver, filling it perfectly. It was then that the earth 
shook and the crowd trembled. 

First the people thought it was another of Arjuna’s wonderful astras. But he 



himself stopped his chariot, leapt down from it and stood staring toward the 
stadium gates. Again the thunder echoed there. Some of the crowd looked up at 
the sky to see if a storm was brewing. But above was unbroken, clear blue, 
falling away to the horizon on every side. 

Dhritarashtra asked Vidura, “What is that noise? What astra does our 
nephew summon now?” 

“It isn’t Arjuna who made the sound of thunder.” 

The crowd realized the thunder came from the gates. The Pandavas had 
gathered around Drona. Nearby, his heart stirred powerfully by an intimation of 
fortune, Duryodhana also stood, with his brothers and Aswatthama beside him. 
Again and again the defiant noise echoed at the gates to the arena, always 
drawing nearer. 

Drona said, “It is a bowstring being pulled. But only the greatest masters 
can make their bows sound like this.” 

A startling figure stalked haughtily in through the lofty gates. His armor 
shone like treasure and his golden earrings seemed to be made of two drops of 
the sun. Such was the presence and authority of the stranger, the crowd fell 
hushed. Like a golden lion, like a Deva, he walked calmly onto the white arena. 
One look at him and the people of Hastinapura knew that here was a great 
warrior if there ever was one. They saw how the very sunlight seemed to enfold 
him, as if in special grace and how extraordinary his armor was. Was it armor or 
his golden skin? His hair fell to his shoulders in dark waves. The bow in his 
hand and the sword at his waist glittered as brightly as his eyes. 

The archer stood at the heart of the arena; you could hear the breeze rustling 
in the trees outside the stadium. With the assurance of a warrior who has no 
equal, he gazed unhurriedly around him—at the royal enclosure, the stands of 
the people, at the Pandavas and the Kauravas, at Arjuna and Drona. Almost with 
contempt. 

Not even Drona spoke. Now the stranger bowed quickly to the blind king, 
to Drona and Kripa. In a voice to match the sound of his bowstring, the golden 
warrior said to Arjuna, “Pandava, I see you are conceited with the paltry tricks 
you just performed.” Such a mocking smile was on his noble, but also strained 
and sad face. “If your guru allows me, I will repeat every feat of yours, with my 
own refinements.” 

There was a murmur from the people. The instinct of fortune swelling in 
him, moment by moment, Duryodhana stood riveted. He stared at the newcomer 



as if he was an old friend, from another life perhaps. Drona could not refuse, at 
least for the curiosity that consumed him. Who was this archer he had never 
heard of, who claimed he could match Arjuna? 

“Show us your skills, stranger.” 

Bowing again to Drona, Kama began a display that wiped the very memory 
of Arjuna’s earlier feats from the minds of the people. His fires were fiercer; his 
ocean in the sky was vaster, brighter. His rain-clouds, into which he resolved that 
sea, were darker, more threatening and streaked with lightning. The gale he 
summoned to blow away those clouds howled louder than Arjuna’s wind. The 
report with which the earth opened for his bhaumastra was more deafening. The 
tunnel that lay at his feet, which he also went down into, was paved with 
glimmering jewels. The mountains he caused to appear were Himalayan and 
made Arjuna’s mountains seem like hillocks. And when he grew before the 
people they could not see his face, because it seemed to be hidden in the sun. His 
chariot not only flashed along the ground but flew through the air. And he shot 
nine arrows into the mouth of the revolving boar and forty into the quiver he 
tossed up. 

When he had finished and stood radiant before them, the crowd was beside 
itself. Bheeshma smiled to see the shock on Drona’s face. There was no doubt 
that his pupil had been eclipsed by the golden warrior. Duryodhana ran forward 
and clasped the stranger in his arms. He cried, “Welcome to Hastinapura, O 
greatest archer on earth! From today, I, Duryodhana, am yours to command and 
the kingdom of the Kurus yours to enjoy. Let us be friends always!” 

And there was genuine warmth in that greeting. Duryodhana not only 
sensed that here was the man who could tame Arjuna for him, he also felt 
uncanny affection for the golden-armored archer: as if they shared an ancient 
pain, from before this life. 

Flushed with triumph, Kama said, “We shall see today who the greater 
archer is, Arjuna or 1.1, Kama, challenge him to a duel.” 

Arjuna’s face was crimson. “How dare you come uninvited to our 
tournament?” 

“It is a tournament and all are welcome to show their skills at such 
exhibitions. Or did Arjuna think it was arranged just for him? But I am 
challenging you, Pandava. Do you accept my challenge? Or would you rather 
admit that I am the better archer?” 

Arjuna roared, “Come braggart, I will send you to your fathers in hell!” 



Coolly, Kama retorted, “Why fight with words, which are women’s 
weapons. Let us speak with arrows.” 

Arjuna pulled on his bowstring in fury. Abruptly, dark, bluish clouds 
scudded into the sky. It was Indra, the God of rain, looking down on his son 
Arjuna with a blessing. Then, a single shaft of the sun pierced those clouds and 
lit the golden warrior. 



THIRTY-FIVE THE GOLDEN WARRIOR 


Kama stood bathed, just he, in the golden beam of the sun. Arjuna stood 
darkling under his father’s clouds. And suddenly Kunti realized who the stranger 
was. She remembered the day when she had floated her firstborn down the river 
of the past. She remembered the kavacha and kundala he had worn. Blood 
mshed to her head and Kunti fainted. Vidura called for some salts. He guessed it 
was the sight of the stranger that had upset her. Kneeling beside her, he held the 
sharp salts under her nose and her eyes fluttered open. 

Vidura was startled when he saw the look on her face. Tears in her voice, 
she began to blurt out something. But an instinct warned Vidura: Kunti must not 
say anything in this public place, least of all with Gandhari so near. Placing his 
hand across her lips, he shook his head, “Rest now, this is not the time to speak.” 

He helped her sit up and gave her the salts to sniff again. Clasping her pain 
to her like a serpent’s sting, Kunti steadied herself. She said to Gandhari, “I don’t 
know what came over me.” 

“Are you better now?” 

“I am well now.” Once more, Kunti began to describe what went on below 
to the blindfolded queen. Patting her hand, Vidura returned to Dhritarashtra’s 
side. In the arena, Kripa, who was an expert in the etiquette of dueling, had 
stepped between the two warriors hungry for a fight. 

Kripa announced, “Kama, a proper introduction is in order. Here before 
you, ready for battle, stands Kunti Devi’s third son Arjuna the Pandava, of the 
royal House of Kuru. Now you tell us your own ancestry, young Kshatriya. Who 
is your father and to which family do you belong? You know that no prince will 
duel with an adversary of lesser lineage than himself.” He smiled, “No more 
than he will marry a princess from an inferior kingdom.” 

The crowd laughed. But Kama was crestfallen. His handsome head was 
bent like a lotus in a storm and his face was red with shame. As far as he knew 
he was not Arjuna’s equal by birth, by a long way. A sigh rose from the crowd 
and then jeers and catcalls came from the sections loyal to the Pandavas. Arjuna 
stood haughtily before Kama, a sneer on his lips and another, altogether 
inexplicable emotion in his heart: one he would feel every time he was face to 
face with this man. But he would never know, until it was too late, that it was the 
blood in his body responding to a brother. 

Then, like a king cobra uncoiling, Duryodhana sprang up and cried in his 



deep rough voice, “My lord, the oldest dharma says that kings are of three kinds: 
those who are born kings, those who become kings by their courage and those 
who vanquish a king and so become kings themselves. I submit, my lord, that a 
king of the second sort is not necessarily a kshatriya. Not only kshatriyas are 
valiant but other men as well, as they are blessed by God.” 

A powerful passion was upon Duryodhana; his chest heaved. “Valor is not 
the birthright of just the kshatriyas. But if Arjuna means to make it a condition 
that Kama is a king before he fights him, then so be it!” 

The crowd had grown silent. Whatever could Duryodhana mean? The dark 
prince said, “The kingdom of Anga, which is ours, has no king at the moment. 
We are happy to create our new friend Kama the lord of Anga! Once he is 
crowned, let Arjuna find no excuse for not fighting such a worthy adversary.” 

You could hear your own heart beat in that stadium. Kama’s head jerked up 
and his eyes filled with incredulous hope. Duryodhana smiled at him. Then he 
turned and crossed to the royal enclosure, where he stood with his head bowed 
before Bheeshma and Dhritarashtra, waiting for their approval. 

Bheeshma was more proud of his prince than he had ever been. He nodded 
his head, giving his blessing. Then he put his hands together and applauded 
Duryodhana’s gesture. At which the entire crowd burst into loud cheering, 
calling out first Duryodhana’s name and then Kama’s. 

When Vidura told Dhritarashtra that Duryodhana stood before him for his 
approval, the blind king smiled. He raised both his arms and cried, “You have 
our blessing for your noble deed, my son. Kama deserves to have a kingdom; let 
him be lord of Anga. The people are eager to watch the contest between Arjuna 
and him.” 

A messenger ran hotfoot to the palace. A golden throne was fetched out to 
the stadium and everything else that was needed for a coronation: holy water, 
grains of rice, incense, flowers, chamaras—silken whisks—and the white parasol 
that was the emblem of a king of the earth. The court priests were already 
present. Duryodhana took Kama by the arm and brought him to the dais on 
which the throne was set. The other Kauravas showered rice-grains and flowers 
on him, as, with just a glance of hesitation at his new friend, Kama ascended the 
throne amidst deafening cheers from the crowd. 

The priests began to chant the Vedic mantras for a coronation. Water from 
the ocean and the rivers of Bharatavarsha was poured over Kama’s head. The 
white sovereign parasol was raised above him and the crowd was on its feet. 



Finally Duryodhana set a crown on Kama’s head. He pulled his own sword from 
its sheath and gave it, haft-first, into Kama’s hand. 

The Kaurava stepped back a pace and said, “Now, mighty Kama, you are 
king of Anga and Arjuna is just a prince. Let him not refuse to fight you 
anymore on pain of being known as a coward.” 

The crowd was breathless. Kama rose in a daze. Choking, he said to 
Duryodhana, “I am not sure that I deserve this honor, my prince. And even if I 
do how will I ever repay you for what you have done today?” 

For a moment, Duryodhana stared at Kama. Then he cracked a smile, “We 
have never seen an archer like you. Such a warrior deserves to have much more 
than insignificant Anga. Why, to me it seems you could rule the world!” He 
paused, then, gazing levelly at Kama, said, “As for repayment, there is one thing 
I want in return for the small service I have done you. I want your friendship.” 

Meeting his gaze, Kama laughed and said, “That is already yours.” 

The two embraced each other before that crowd. Some of the people cried, 
“Duryodhana, yours is a noble heart. You are truly a Kuru prince.” 

But others held their peace. They saw that the Pandavas were slighted by 
Duryodhana’s gesture. Then, everyone was startled to see an old man, who 
walked with the help of a stick, pushing his way through the crowd. His 
wrinkled face was wreathed in a smile. He came straight into the arena and, 
when Kama saw him, he gave a cry of joy and ran to him. Atiratha, the suta 
charioteer, hugged his son and said, “What fortune, my child!” 

Kama knelt at the old man’s feet and set the golden crown of Anga there. 
Atiratha cried, “Prince Duryodhana, I bless you! You have a great heart.” 

Now the Pandavas were full of scornful smiles. Bheema cried, “Sutaputra! 
You aren’t man enough to die at Arjuna’s hands. Go and ply your whip; it suits 
you better than a bow.” 

The Pandavas and the sections of the crowd loyal to them laughed. A 
spinning weakness threatened to overwhelm Kama. He stood mute and lifted his 
eyes up to the Sun, Surya who was his God. Kunti’s eyes welled again when she 
saw her son praying to his own father like that, never knowing the coruscant 
Deva was his sire. 

Once more Duryodhana sprang up in his place. He was like a bull-elephant 
in musth, about to trample a forest pool brimming with lotuses. He roared at 
Bheema, “Cousin! You are a kshatriya, but you demean your birth; why, what 



you say would demean a beggar. Valor isn’t the preserve of just the kshatriyas.” 

He raged now and the seething crowd was his true audience. 

“Take the greatest rivers and warriors and their sources are mysterious. It is 
the greatness they swell into during their course through the world that counts. 
Moreover, the births of the greatest men have always been obscure. Why, the 
most awesome fire, Badava, is to be found below the ocean, where it slumbers 
until the apocalypse, when it erupts to consume heaven and earth. 

Think of the origins of our own gurus, Drona and Kripa. One was born in a 
river-shell, the other in a bank of reeds. Think, for that matter, of the birth of our 
own fathers and of our uncle Vidura. Think of your own births, O Pandavas, who 
were never Pandu’s sons. The world knows your mother took three lovers, 
whoever they were and you three were born! 

Who are you to talk of origins and lineage? That you pour scorn on this 
hero, who from his qualities, why, from his very face, is more of a kshatriya than 
you or I. 

I say Kama deserves to be lord of the earth! And if you were not blind, 
Bheema, you would see that too. On every feature of this noble stranger, I see 
greatness stamped. I don’t care whose son he is: to me he is a kshatriya and 
among kshatriyas he shall live! 

Now tell your highborn brother to fight the king of Anga. Of course, if he 
dares to.” 

But then, abruptly, night fell; it was too dark now for a duel. But Kama had 
stolen Arjuna’s thunder today. Moreover, Duryodhana’s gesture toward the 
brilliant stranger had endeared him to the crowd, which now filed its way out of 
the stadium praising the Kaurava prince. No one spoke of Arjuna’s feats tonight. 
Duryodhana knew the appearance of Kama was the best omen in his life. He felt 
certain that from now on his fortunes would change for the better. 

By torchlight, through the festive streets where singing and dancing broke 
out, it was the heroes of the evening who led the procession: Kama, king of 
Anga and his friend Duryodhana, the Kaurava prince. They walked with arms 
linked, glowing with their friendship so well struck. 

Bheeshma seemed pleased; perhaps because Drona’s arrogance had been 
shorn a little today. The patriarch walked behind Duryodhana and Kama, with a 
gleam in his eye. He greeted the people as if every one of them was his own 
child. But Drona walked at the very end of the procession and hid his face from 
the glare of the torches. Vidura, too, was pensive beside Drona. 



And behind Vidura walked the humbled Pandavas, solemn, even sullen. 
Yudhishtira managed to greet some of the crowd. Yet even he was shaken today. 
He had always felt that his position and his brothers’ were unassailable because 
of Bheema’s strength and Arjuna’s peerless archery. But Duryodhana was at 
least Bheema’s equal; and today the Kaurava had made a friend who was clearly 
Arjuna’s equal. Kama had appeared like a dangerous comet in Yudhishtira’s sky 
and the eldest Pandava was far-seeing enough to realize this. 

Behind Yudhishtira walked Arjuna, stiffly, sweat on his face and his hands 
clammy. His spirits were lower than they had ever been since the day he saw 
Ekalavya. But Kama was not Drona’s pupil and the acharya could not ask him 
for his thumb. Beside Arjuna walked the young giant, Bheema; and he was also 
too angry to greet the people who were, anyway, busy lionizing Kama and 
Duryodhana. His hands were clenched and his mouth set in a tight line. He was 
smarting under Duryodhana’s assault on him. 

Of course, what really hurt him was that every word his cousin had said 
was true. Bheema had never felt so small in all his life, or so petty. His heart 
burning with shame, his face red in the torchlight, he walked behind Yudhishtira, 
with a somber Nakula and Sahadeva behind him. So grim did the usually 
ebullient Bheema look tonight, that none of the people dared approach him. 



THIRTY-SIX DRONA’S REVENGE 


Drona saw how Arjuna had become subdued and withdrawn after the 
exhibition. The princes’ education was complete; their guru called them all, 
Pandavas and Kauravas and said, “Your siksha is complete. Now give me my 
dakshina.” 

They saw the deep fire in his eyes. 

Bheema said, “We can never pay you back for everything you have taught 
us. But say what you want, Acharya; we will move the earth for you.” 

“All the wealth of the Kurus is at your disposal,” said one of the Kaurava 
princes. 

Drona turned on him and snapped, “It isn’t wealth I want. All my needs are 
already seen to.” A wistful look came into his eyes. “It is revenge I want, much 
sweeter than all the wealth in the world.” 

Yudhishtira said evenly, “What revenge, Guru? We will give our lives to get 
you whatever you want.” 

A spasm of darkness twitched on Drona’s face. “I want you to bring 
Drupada to me as a prisoner. Go to the Panchala kingdom, defeat him in battle 
and bring him to me alive. But remember, it was said no archer on earth could 
match Drupada.” He paused and looked at Arjuna, then, added softly, 
“Somehow, I don’t think that is true any more. Well? Will you give me my 
dakshina?” 

The Kuru princes, Kauravas and Pandavas, cried together, “We will!” 

Bheeshma, Vidura and Dhritarashtra supported Drona’s cause. An army 
was mustered. With the young Kurus at its head and Drona himself going with 
them, that force set out for the Panchala kingdom. Exhilarated at the prospect of 
a real battle, they rode to Drupada’s capital. Their acharya was the most excited 
of them all, like his pupils had never seen him before. 

When he saw the army from Hastinapura surround his city Kampilya, 
Drupada was puzzled. He had no quarrel with the Kurus. But he was a kshatriya 
too and a great one. In no time, his legions were ready to repulse the invaders. 
Outside the city-walls Kuru horsemen took their positions for the attack; but the 
Kaurava princes were almost coming to blows, each one was so eager to lead the 
first charge. Drona was having trouble keeping them calm and now the Pandavas 
won their first battle. Not that their blood wasn’t up as well, but the sons of 



Pandu behaved with composure. The five of them stood aside quietly under a 
tree. 

Duryodhana wanted to lead the first onslaught; Yudhishtira, the eldest 
prince, said he had no objection. When the Kaurava force charged the Panchala 
army, the Pandavas stayed back with their guru. Arjana’s dejection of the past 
weeks fell away from him. He was confident, “Drupada will prove too much for 
our cousins. They have no archer who can face him.” 

Drona murmured, “Let us wait and see”, but he knew Arjuna was right. The 
brahmana knew what a warrior Drupada was. He also knew his own fortunes had 
changed; he could feel it in his body. Let Drupada tire himself against the 
Kauravas. Then Arjuna could go into battle. 

Weapons flashing, chariots thundering, their roars deafening, the Kaurava 
legion charged the defending Panchala force. The front-line of the defense fell to 
Duryodhana, their heads crushed by his mace blows. His brothers were terrible 
around him and it seemed the Panchalas would be quickly overcome. 

The Kauravas breached the front gates of Kampilya. On horseback and in 
chariots, they stormed up the streets, felling Drupada’s soldiers at will. They 
gained the central square of the Panchala capital. The sides of his chariot bloody, 
a triumphant Duryodhana was about to hoist the Kuru flag there. Suddenly, deep 
sea-conches boomed and the palace-gates flew open. From them rode Drupada 
in a white chariot, like a wheel of fire. 

Cutting down everything in his way he came and his arrows were a wave of 
wizardry. His chariot, too, was not less than magical: it seemed to be everywhere 
at once. Now the blood-soaked square rang with the screams of Kuru soldiers 
mown down like stalks of wheat. His horses were so swift it seemed there was 
not one Drupada, but a hundred, a thousand of him. By himself the Panchala 
king was like an army of Yama. Not an arrow left his bow but it claimed an 
enemy life; and his shafts flowed in torrent. 

The flag fell from Duryodhana’s fingers. He saw there was no Kaurava who 
could remotely match the Panchala king. Duryodhana called out to his brothers 
to retreat. They turned their chariots and fled before Drupada razed the army 
between himself and them and came for their lives. 

Only Dusasana, Duryodhana’s fiercest brother, stood his ground briefly. 
Dusasana wounded Drupada from a side with a sizzling salvo like hot light. The 
Panchala king broke the bow in that prince’s hand and shot the helm off his 
head. The Kaurava fell on his chariot-floor and screamed at his sarathy, “Fly for 



our lives!” 

Armed with staves, knives, household pestles and whatever else they could 
lay their hands on, the common people of Kampilya came roaring out of their 
homes. They fell on the last stragglers of the Kaurava army. Even as they 
clubbed and hacked them to death, victory conches blasted and drum-rolls 
resounded in Drupada’s jubilant city. Drupada himself felt ill at ease. He chose 
not to pursue the fleeing Kauravas and finish them off outside his walls. Instead, 
he remained within his gates as if he were a coward. 

Meanwhile Duryodhana and his brothers came howling before Drona, “You 
didn’t warn us about Drupada! There is no archer like him on earth. We couldn’t 
stand against him, no one can.” 

Seeing how they trembled, doubt clutched at Drona. He thought he might 
have overestimated the Kuru princes. Perhaps the time had come for him to take 
the field himself against Drupada. 

Then five young kshatriyas stepped out from under a tree where they had 
been waiting patiently. They touched their guru’s feet and said, “We will attack 
Drupada now.” 

Arjuna and Bheema glowed with anticipation, but none of the frenzy the 
Kauravas had shown. Laying his palm on their heads, Drona blessed them. 
Arjuna said, “There is no need for Yudhishtira to come with us. We four will 
bring Drupada back to you.” 

Duryodhana and his brothers laughed. Dusasana cried, “Four of you where 
a hundred of us failed! Bid farewell to your brother and your guru before you 

go.” 

Duryodhana nudged his brother to make him stop, lest Drona held the 
Pandavas back. The Kaurava was sure Drupada would kill the four foolhardy 
Pandavas. Then Yudhishtira would be at Duryodhana’s mercy; he may not even 
need to have him killed. 

Drona said, “Yudhishtira, you will be king one day; you mustn’t ride into 
this battle. You others beware of Drupada.” 

Bheema, Arjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva climbed into their chariots. Drona 
asked, “Won’t you take the army with you?” 

Arjuna replied, “We will go by ourselves.” 

Bheema blew a blast on his conch, rattling the masonry on Drupada’s 
ramparts. Roaring then, a pride of young lions on their first hunt, their manes 



flying in the wind, their bodies shining, Devaputras that they were, the four 
Pandavas flew at the gates of Kampilya. 

Bheema rode in front. The very sight of him, a titan with a huge mace 
gleaming in his hands, made Drupada’s soldiers break ranks and run. But he was 
on them like an angry force of nature, smashing down elephants and horses, 
hewing down footsoldiers, blood flying, screams ringing. The Panchala ranks 
parted like a school of minnows for a whale. Their courage broken, they fled 
even as the vanaras once did in Lanka, when Kumbhakarna came to battle. In 
moments, a way was clear between Arjuna and Drupada. 

Drupada raised his bow and arrows flared like thoughts from it: the same 
livid stream that had put the Kauravas to flight. But it was an archer of a 
different caliber who now faced him in that wide city-square. Arjuna, the son of 
Indra, confronted the Panchala king. From Arjuna’s bow a tide of arrows rose 
and drowned Drupada’s stream in the air. The Pandava prince matched the 
Panchala king shaft for shaft and beat him back. 

Drupada’s kshatriyas, all fine archers, surrounded Arjuna’s chariot and 
covered him in fire. But then it seemed unearthly power was upon the Pandava 
prince: they did not see his shafts anymore, but a river of light seemed to flow 
from his bow. Most eerily, they no longer saw Arjuna himself. He was just a 
ghostly blur; his archery seemed to have absorbed him bodily. 

Yet, screams of death rent the air. The river of light was made of deadly 
arrows and every one took a life. Drupada’s kshatriyas had always thought their 
king was a matchless bowman; but this prince’s archery was godlike and the fear 
he brought unbearable. They either fled from him or perished. 

Roaring to keep his own courage and in fact awestruck by Arjuna’s genius, 
Drupada charged the Pandava. As Sambara the Daitya once charged Indra, 
Drupada plunged at Arjuna, hoping to shatter the young man’s nerve. 

A thunderclap exploded in the space between the two rathas, then six more. 
Smoke billowed around Drupada’s chariot. When that king looked up from that 
moment’s destruction, he saw his sarathy and horses were dead and his flagstaff 
cut down. Now he felt the bow in his hands, the jeweled weapon given him by 
his master Bharadvaja, riven by a silver shaft. Arjuna stood facing Drupada and 
the king trembled with shock. No other archer on earth could have done this to 
him. Arjuna’s bowstring was drawn to his ear and his next arrow aimed at 
Drupada’s heart. With a moan, the Panchala prepared to die. 

Then Arjuna dropped his bow and leapt down from his chariot. In a flash, 



he was at Drupada’s side, his sword across the king’s throat. Like three legions 
Bheema, Nakula and Sahadeva held the Panchala army at bay. Arjuna hauled 
Drupada into his own chariot. The shame Kama had wrapped him in falling 
away like a dream, the Pandava rode back to his guru with his prisoner. 

Now Bheema had leapt down from his chariot; gripped by bloodlust, he 
was slaughtering Drupada’s soldiers like helpless children. Arjuna swerved his 
chariot toward his brother and cried, “Drupada is related to the Kurus, Bheema! 
Leave his army. Let us take our dakshina to the Acharya.” 

Reluctantly, Bheema lowered his bloody mace and, dissatisfied though he 
left a hundred corpses behind him, rode out of the city. Roaring, the brothers 
issued from the smashed gates of Kampilya. When the Kuru soldiers saw Arjuna 
bring Drupada out with a sword at his throat, they rushed forward again to have 
revenge for their earlier rout. 

Drona saw Arjuna ride toward him with his captive. Arjuna pulled Drupada 
down from his chariot and marched him to Drona. Drupada breathed, “You! I 
should have guessed.” 

“Yes. These are my sishyas.” 

Tears stung Drupada’s eyes. That proud kshatriya stood with his head 
bowed before Drona. Drona had forgotten nothing of his own humiliation by the 
Panchala. He savored the moment silently. 

Then, he said, “You once said that friendship was possible only between 
equals. It seems to me that today you have need of my friendship. Today, my old 
friend, we are not equals. When you spat on our friendship, Drupada, I stood 
helpless before you, with nothing I could call my own. Time has come a full 
circle. 

Now it is you who have nothing, Drupada; your kingdom is not yours 
anymore. My pupils have crushed your army. Arjuna’s sword is at your throat 
and not even your life is your own. One word from me and he will kill you. But 
we brahmanas, even the poorest among us, are forgiving. You and I spent some 
happy years in my father’s asrama. I have never forgotten those years, Drupada. 
Here, I offer you my hand once more in friendship. Remember this hand holds 
your life in it. Take it Panchala, be my friend.” 

His heart dying within him for shame, but never showing a trace of it, 
Drupada took Drona’s hand. The brahmana was so happy he forgot his anger and 
embraced Drupada. Drona cried, “You said that friendship can be only between 
equals. Well, I will make an equal of you, you poor pauper. To prove that I still 



want to be your friend, I return half your kingdom to you!” 

No kshatriya would have committed that foolishness, but would have killed 
Drupada for fear of his revenge. Drona was a brahmana; he thought naively that 
everything was forgiven. He cried, “Look, there is the Ganga. I return all the 
lands south of it to you, to be your kingdom. All the Panchala lands north of the 
river I will keep for myself.” He laughed, “So that we can always be equals and 
thus be friends!” 

Drupada returned Drona’s embrace. “Drona, let us be friends for ever.” 

Drona had tears in his eyes. Drupada thought, ‘Ah, the young Arjuna is a 
peerless kshatriya! I must have a daughter whom he will marry. And, of course, I 
must perform a yagna and pray for a son as well, who will kill Drona for what he 
has done today.’ 

Drupada ruled his remaining kingdom from Kampilya, in the province of 
Makandi, from the Ganga upto the banks of the river Charmanwati. Drona ruled 
the northern Panchala lands with all its towns and people, the country called 
Ahichatra. It was the Pandavas’ and especially Arjuna’s, guru-dakshina to him. 



THIRTY-SEVEN A FATHER AND HIS SON 


Dhritarashtra was king of Hastinapura and the Kurus. But the people knew 
it was Pandu’s campaigns that had extended the boundaries of the Kuru kingdom 
as far as they were now. Besides, Yudhishtira was older than Duryodhana. The 
Pandava was noble, steadfast and utterly honest. Against his own wishes, 
Dhritarashtra crowned his brother’s son yuvaraja of the Kuru kingdom, the heir 
apparent. Yudhishtira quickly proved himself wise and discerning, far beyond his 
years. 

One day, shortly after the humbling of Drupada, Drona called all the 
Pandavas and Kauravas. The acharya seemed distressed. The previous night, he 
had a prophetic dream in which a horrible war of the age was revealed to him 
and his own role in it. Dismayed by what he had seen, Drona assembled all his 
pupils in his yard. 

It was to Arjuna that he said, “I received the brahmasirsa from my guru 
Agnivesha. And my master had the astra from Agastya muni.” 

He paused to show how serious he was. “Only to you, Arjuna, have I given 
the secret of that weapon. For if you summon it, it can destroy the world. I know 
your heart is strong. I know you will never lightly invoke the ayudha that bears 
the heads of Brahma. Yet I have given you a great gift in the brahmasirsa and I 
now demand a special dakshina from you.” 

Arjuna said quietly, “My life is yours if you want it.” 

“That I know. But what I want from you is that you swear an oath to me, 
something that may be harder to pledge than your life.” 

“Tell me what it is, Acharya.” 

“If you know what I want you may not give it even to me. First swear that 
whatever I ask you will give me, unconditionally.” 

Arjuna drew a deep breath. “I swear it in your name and by all that is sacred 
to me.” 

“I want you to swear that if some day, I face you in battle, you will fight me 
without reserve. Even to the death of one of us.” 

Arjuna cried out softly, the other princes gasped; but Drona stood waiting. 
At last, Arjuna nodded wordlessly. 

Now Drona smiled and said to the others, “You are all witnesses to his vow. 



He must honor it at any cost.” 

For a year more, Drona kept just Arjuna near him, as his most remarkable 
disciple. He taught him secrets and refinements to his archery, beyond the grasp 
of any other pupil, including Aswatthama. Avidly Arjuna learnt those subtle and 
complex lessons from his guru. Finally, one day, Drona called his favorite 
sishya. The master appeared exceptionally relaxed and he made Arjuna sit beside 
him. They were alone together. 

Drona said, “Your tutelage is complete. This last year has been invaluable 
and now I think I can proclaim that my sishya Arjuna is the greatest archer on 
earth.” 

Arjuna glowed. The Pandava had grown with each day that passed: not only 
in skill but in spirit. At last, he felt he had put Kama, the only threat, behind him. 

Drona said quietly, “Yet, if I were to tell the world that you are the greatest 
archer in it, Arjuna, I would be lying.” 

Arjuna gave a start: so Kama was still better than he was. His face grew 
dark. Drona laughed, “I am not speaking of Kama, but of another.” His voice 
was wistful. “Another like whom there has never been any archer in all time and 
never shall be.” 

“Who is he, Acharya?” 

“Your own cousin, Arjuna: Krishna of the House of Vrishni. Your mother 
has a brother called Vasudeva. Krishna is his son.” He smiled and shook his 
head. “Though in truth he is no one’s child but his own; for he has no beginning 
or end. He is all things and all men. He is the Avatara and he knows about you 
and longs to see you.” 

Arjuna felt a surge of elation, as if Krishna’s was the name he had been 
waiting all his life to hear. An ecstatic current coursed in his heart, as if 
everything meaningful in his life was enshrined in that name. It was an 
unprecedented emotion that swept over the young Pandava, one he could not 
explain at all. As for jealousy, Arjuna felt no trace of it, as he had with Ekalavya 
and Kama; he only felt an uncanny joy. 

From far away, recalling Arjuna from the reverie he had lapsed into, Drona 
was saying, “Humility is a great thing, Arjuna, much greater than archery.” 

In a year of being yuvaraja, Yudhishtira won the people’s hearts. Now 
another guru came to teach in the court of Hastinapura. He was as much as a 
master with a mace as Drona was with a bow and arrows. He was Krishna’s 



older brother Balarama. Bheema and Duryodhana were quickly his best pupils. 
Indeed, Drona had begged Balarama to come to Hastinapura for the sake of 
those two princes. 

Though Bheema was as gifted as Duryodhana, the young Kaurava became 
Balarama’s favorite. Very soon, word in the palace had it that Duryodhana was 
as dear to Balarama as Arjuna was to Drona. Duryodhana basked in that 
affection. He was devoted to this guru, particularly since the great Yadava 
openly preferred him to Bheema. 

Meanwhile, Sahadeva became exceptionally proficient at the Vedas and 
other, more arcane, lore; of these, also, Drona was a master. Nakula was always 
treated like the youngest among the Pandavas; though, in fact, he was born 
before his twin. Nakula was an adept with unusual astras and a master charioteer. 

Arjuna was inspired by the tales he heard in Hastinapura about his father 
Pandu’s valor. His taste for battle had been whetted in Kampilya and his 
kshatriya blood cried out for more. He set out with his brothers and an army to 
conquer some of the other kingdoms of Bharatavarsha. 

The Pandavas slew Sauvira, who had once kept a force of marauding 
gandharvas at bay during his long yagna. Arjuna humbled the Yavana king, a 
warrior whom even Pandu had not been able to subdue. He killed Vipula, who 
had humiliated the Kurus, chasing them countless times from his kingdom. The 
Pandava vanquished Dattamitra also, who was a greater kshatriya than any of the 
above. 

Legend has it that Arjuna and Bheema, in just two chariots and with no 
other army, overcame the kings of the east who fought with ten thousand rathas. 
They also defeated some kings of the south. The Pandava brothers came home to 
Hastinapura with the spoils of war—gold, jewels, horse and elephant in 
thousands, as not even Pandu had in his finest days. 

So far, Dhritarashtra had done his best to be a father to his brother’s sons; 
but envy and not love, is the most powerful force in any kingdom. Now that the 
Pandavas were no longer children and their deeds so overshadowed those of his 
own sons, envy began to consume Dhritarashtra. It began to rule the blind king. 

More even than Arjuna and Bheema’s military triumphs, what turned 
Dhritarashtra’s heart against his nephews was what the people of Hastinapura 
were saying. The Pandavas were being extolled at street-cornres and in the 
people’s councils. Everyone was saying that Yudhishtira should be made king. 

“Dhritarashtra was never really a king. Once there was no choice but to let 



him rule, at least in name; while Bheeshma and Vidura attended to the real task. 
Now we have Yudhishtira. Let him be king. He is young and honest and all the 
elders think highly of him.” 

“He will care for Dhritarashtra’s sons like his own brothers.” 

“More than can be said of the king’s sons.” 

“Arjuna has added immeasurably to the kingdom.” 

“It is only dharma that Yudhishtira becomes the king.” 

Duryodhana had many spies in Hastinapura. They were unhappy their 
prince was being reduced to such insignificance in the kingdom and brought 
word to him of what the people were saying. Duryodhana came to see his father. 
Always partial to his firstborn, Dhritarashtra took his hand and made him sit 
close to him. 

“Your hand is cold and you are trembling! What is it, my child?” 

“You have brought us all to the edge of ruin. I told you it was foolish to 
make Yudhishtira the yuvaraja. Do you know what all Hastinapura is saying? Do 
you know what the people want?” 

Dhritarashtra’s blind face twitched, “Tell me what the people say.” 

“They want you to give the throne to Yudhishtira. That is what your 
precious people want!” hissed his son. 

His blindness had taught Dhritarashtra the value of patience. Growing 
anxious at his son’s mood, the king said, “You will achieve nothing by anger, 
Duryodhana. When you can’t control yourself, how can you hope to control 
outside events?” He sighed. “My poor child, there is something you are 
forgetting. Though I was the king, Pandu conquered most of the lands we rule 
from Hastinapura today. How can I forget these Pandavas are my brother’s sons? 

Yudhishtira deserves every shred of praise with which he is covered. Alas, 
it is true that being blind I have never been much of a king. The throne of 
Hastinapura does seem cursed and no real king has sat on it after Shantanu. Even 
I have dreamt of Yudhishtira becoming the great ruler this kingdom deserves. I 
have prayed that, with his brothers beside him, he will restore the fame of the 
Kurus. And I had hoped against hope that my own sons would become loyal 
ministers and commanders in this kingdom, you also just like Yudhishtira’s 
brothers; and find your glory in that.” 

With a cry, Duryodhana wrenched his hand away. He began to pace the 



floor in a fever. Dhritarashtra said gently, “I am sad to see you so full of hatred, 
especially toward your cousin Bheema. Think at least of your own best interests, 
Duryodhana. Yudhishtira is already enthroned in the hearts of the people. To 
oppose him would be dangerous.” 

A howl came from his son. He screamed at his father, “Enough! Oh, how 
craven your blindness has made you. I know why these honeyed words spill 
from your lips, though not from your heart, my lord.” He laughed. “You think we 
may be overheard! I made sure there is no one here besides you and 

I. Now listen to me carefully: this is my last word to you. 

If Yudhishtira becomes king, his son shall also be king one day. The Kuru 
kingdom will pass on to the sons and grandsons of Pandu and the line of 
Dhritarashtra will fade into a lowly, subservient one. What you are asking, 
father, is that your sons, the heirs to the throne of Hastinapura, renounce their 
pre-eminence forever and become dependents of the Pandavas. 

I am the king’s eldest son. I would rather die than eke out the rest of my life 
as Yudhishtira’s servant and Arjuna’s servant and gluttonous Bheema’s slave!” 

Duryodhana said with finality, “Father, I know you love me. I was raised as 
a king’s firstborn son and I must be a king as well. Nothing less will do. If you 
cannot give me the throne, but decide that I must depend on the Pandavas’ 
charity, I will kill myself.” 

Kneeling abruptly and laying his head in Dhritarashtra’s lap, Duryodhana 
wept. The king stroked his head. “Ah, you are making yourself miserable for 
nothing, my child. Pandu was gentle and loving. He was generous to a fault. 
Yudhishtira has taken after his father and he has already made a matchless 
conquest. He has won the people’s hearts. All the Pandavas are popular. 
Bheeshma, Vidura, Kripa and Drona are inordinately fond of them. The 
Pandavas’ wellwishers and friends are past counting. It would never have done 
to make enemies of them. It was after deep reflection, Duryodhana, that I 
crowned Yudhishtira yuvaraja.” 

The king paused and moistened his lips. “Our ministers and commanders 
are loyal to Yudhishtira. They were all Pandu’s men once, or their fathers were. 
Our army is Yudhishtira’s army. Won’t they kill us for the Pandavas’ sake? Don’t 
be rash, my child. Think of every consequence before you act.” 

Duryodhana smiled. His father did not know how long, how carefully he 
and his confederates had been plotting to have the kingdom for themselves. The 
inmost circle of the conspiracy consisted of Duryodhana himself, Dusasana and 



Shakuni, its scheming mastermind. Lately another warrior, bound in gratitude 
and friendship, had joined them: Kama. 

“I have also thought of what you are saying, my lord. We have distributed 
lavish gifts, in secret; we have made quiet endowments of land and property. The 
treasury, the counselors and most of the army commanders who matter are with 
us. 

As for Pitama Bheeshma, he will never take sides between the Pandavas 
and the Kauravas. It seems to me that deep sorrow and tiredness, which have 
little to do with us, weigh on him. I have seen him so often, walking alone on the 
banks of the Ganga. I watched him from hiding. I could have sworn he was 
talking to himself or to the river and his eyes were full of tears. Once, when I 
was a child, I ran up to him and asked, 'Why are you crying, Pitama?’ 

You know how fond he is of me. He took me onto his lap and ruffled my 
hair. T am just so tired, little one. I am crying from tiredness.’ 

Then why don’t you rest, Pitama?’ 

He laughed aloud. 'Rest! Ah, my child, I am afraid rest is not for me. No, 
not for a long time, I fear. Yet, that time will also come, the time for rest; and 
then, I shall be well after that.’ 

He gave me another of his rare smiles, set me down and told me to run 
along and play. 

Pitama’s heart is full of a sorrow beyond all our paltry concerns. When the 
Pandavas first came to Hastina, Bheema was a bully. Bheeshma never said a 
word to him. Later, I tried to kill Bheema a few times.” Dhritarashtra gasped. His 
son continued coolly, “I am certain that in good time Pitama knew this. But not 
once did he mention it.” 

Duryodhana drew a deep breath. “Now for the other powerful men in the 
sabha. Being jealous of Arjuna, Aswatthama is my friend. He will stand with me 
and so Drona will never oppose me. Not because he agrees with me, or because 
he does not love Arjuna better than me, but because he loves Aswatthama so 
much. Acharya Kripa is Aswatthama’s uncle and he will not go against 
Bheeshma and Drona. 

As for the last one: Vidura loves the Pandavas too much ever to take my 
part. Why, if things came to a head Vidura would abandon you for them. Father, 
what can one son of a maidservant do by himself? He will preach to you about 
dharma when he discovers our purpose. Let him talk, you enjoy his sermons 
anyway!” 



Dhritarashtra sat very still, chewing his lip slightly. He waited to hear the 
crux of what his son had in mind. 

Duryodhana was pacing the room again like a tiger. He stopped in front of 
the king. “I have a plan. Send the Pandavas and Kunti away to Varanasi. Let 
Yudhishtira be out of sight for one year. In that time, I will win the people of 
Hastinapura to me; and if Hastina is won, the rest of the kingdom will follow. 
Like children, the people have short memories. By the time the Pandavas 
return,” he paused ominously, “if they return, they will find Hastinapura has 
begun to love Duryodhana. My cousins’ time in the sun will have ended.” 

He fell silent. Then seeing his father somber, he grasped the king’s hand 
and cried, “You must do this for me! If you do not, you will be killing me as 
surely as if you cut me down with your sword. Remember all you have to do is 
send the Pandavas and Kunti to Varanasi. The rest I will take care of.” 

He gave Dhritarashtra’s hand a last squeeze and walked out. Dhritarashtra 
sat alone for a long time. He knew his son well enough to realize he was in 
deadly earnest. He would not hesitate to take his own life if he could not be king. 
Then again, he would not hesitate to have the Pandavas’ lives and their mother’s, 
too, if that could give him the crown. Dhritarashtra knew that, very likely, 
Duryodhana had already arranged that his cousins would never return from 
Varanasi. 

The choice before Dhritarashtra was clear: the life of his own son or those 
of his brother’s sons. He did not hesitate to make his choice. The truth was that 
he, also, had long harbored secret envy of not just his nephews, but of his dead 
brother. Pandu had lived such a full and resonant life compared to his own blind, 
desolate one. 

Dhritarashtra did not doubt what Duryodhana said was true: they must 
either be rid of the sons of Pandu or resign themselves to obscurity and 
powerlessness forever. Dhritarashtra sent for the wily Kanika. He sent for this 
particular counselor, knowing what the ruthless old man would advise. After all, 
Kanika was among Shakuni’s inner circle. 

Dhritarashtra decided to throw caution to the winds. When Kanika sat 
before him, he said, “Are we alone, my friend?” 

Kanika sent out a guard who stood at the door and shut the heavy thing. He 
came back to his king. “Now we are alone, my lord.” 

Today Dhritarashtra seemed full of urgent purpose and a new darkness. He 
leaned forward and whispered, “Kanika, how is an enemy best demolished? 



With compromise or by aggression?” 

Kanika stroked his close white beard. Two shifty eyes glinted, a smile 
touched his lips. “I see you are arriving at wisdom, my lord. For too long you 
have been kind to the Pandavas and loving and avuncular toward them. I am 
happy to see that finally you realize the threat they are. I am not mistaken in 
what I surmise?” 

Dhritarashtra smiled his deceptively vulnerable smile. “You are as shrewd 
as ever, Kanika. But tell me, what should I do?” 

“Pretend to love them, as you have done all this while. Kings must be 
hypocrites at times. But don’t be carried away by your own pretence. Remember 
they are the enemy!” Kanika’s voice was a serpent’s hiss. “The only cure for an 
enemy as dangerous as the Pandavas is killing. And kill them soon; in my 
opinion, you have already left it too long. A young sapling is easy to cut down, 
not a full-grown tree. Every day, each moment, Pandu’s sons grow stronger 
because the people love them more. Strike swiftly, before it is too late.” 

Dhritarashtra sat very still. At last, he heaved a sigh, as if Kanika had 
shown him the way. Kanika rose softly and left. Dhritarasthra sat alone once 
more. He did not brood any longer on what he should do, only how he should do 
it. The king had irrevocably decided that the Pandavas must be got out of the 
way. He would send them to Varanasi. What Duryodhana did with them there 
was his affair. 



THIRTY-EIGHT TO VARANASI 


Cunning courtiers, instigated by Duryodhana, came to the Pandavas and 
began to praise the city of Varanasi to the sky. They said, “Why don’t the 
yuvaraja and his brothers go to Siva’s city for the Pasupati festival this year?” 

The Pandavas had no inkling of the plot that was being hatched and they 
felt no desire to visit Varanasi. Duryodhana himself never mentioned Varanasi to 
his cousins. He went to his father and said, “The Pandavas have heard so much 
about the Pasupati festival they are keen to visit Varanasi.” 

Dhritarashtra called Yudhishtira and his brothers. “I hear you want to go to 
Varanasi, but feel delicate to ask me.” 

Yudhishtira began to protest, but the king cut him short. “It seems I must 
force you to enjoy yourselves. So be it: I order you to go to Varanasi. Go on a 
holiday, my sons; go for a whole year. Take Kunti and a retinue with you and 
gifts for the priests, musicians and the people of Varanasi, as befits the Kuru 
yuvaraja.” 

Yudhishtira saw through his uncle: Dhritarashtra wanted them out of 
Hastinapura for a year. He was helpless to resist. He bowed to the king and said, 
“We will prepare to leave, my lord.” 

Yudhishtira restrained a smoldering Bheema and an irate Arjuna from 
committing any discourtesy. He realized the Pandavas must always be in the 
right and visibly so. 

Yudhishtira came to Bheeshma. He hoped the Pitama would intercede on 
their behalf. Drona and Vidura were with Bheeshma when the sons of Pandu 
arrived in his presence. 

Yudhishtira said, “The king wants us to live in Varanasi for a year. Pitama, 
you are our father, our mother and our guru. We are your children, bless us.” 

Yudhishtira’s tone contained a world of insinuation; Bheeshma gave no sign 
he understood. 

Yudhishtira continued, “The king wants us to spend a year in Varanasi 
worshipping Siva Pasupati, who burned the Tripura with his astra. Pitama, we 
are fortunate to have an uncle who loves us so much.” 

Bheeshma was certainly aware of Yudhishtira’s sarcasm. Yet, at this crucial 
juncture, Duryodhana was proven right in his judgement of what the patriarch’s 
reaction would be. Perhaps Bheeshma could not dream of the evil Dhritarashtra 



and his son were plotting. He had also seen enough of life to know that all things 
take their course in this world, inevitably. No one could subvert destiny; her 
purposes were always deeper, wiser and more inexorable than man’s. Besides, in 
those days, Duryodhana was still a restrained prince, at least with his elders. He 
hardly wore his restless ambition on his sleeve. On some pretext or other, 
Bheeshma might have rescued the Pandavas from having to go to Varanasi. He 
did nothing of the sort; indeed, he also seemed pleased at the idea. 

Yudhishtira could not accuse the king of plotting against him. He had done 
the best he could and he, too, was wise enough to know that if fate took his 
brothers and himself to Varanasi, then to that city they would go. Bheeshma said, 
“My blessings go with you, children.” 

Yudhishtira replied, “Your blessing will keep danger away from us.” 

“Let all the Gods be with you. Go joyfully and in peace.” 

Kunti and the Pandavas prepared themselves to leave. When they were 
ready, they came to take their leave of the elders in the king’s court. Bheeshma, 
Dhritarashtra, Drona, Kripa and Vidura blessed the princes; and so did Gandhari 
and the other women of the palace. The Pandavas set out grimly for Varanasi. 
They sensed Duryodhana’s hand behind this journey and they knew they could 
be in danger. 

Some weeks before the Pandavas left, Duryodhana and Shakuni heard that 
Yudhishtira had agreed to go to Varanasi. There was a Purochana in the court 
that was a trusted man of Duryodhana’s. The Kaurava accosted Purochana one 
day and steered him to a quiet corner. 

“The world will soon be mine, Purochana. Share it with me! You know the 
thoughts I keep in my heart. It is the hour of my opportunity and of my need as 
well.” 

Duryodhana gripped Purochana’s arm and whispered, “The Pandavas leave 
for Varanasi in a few weeks. You, my friend, must fly within the hour to that city. 
Your mission there is simple. You will build a palace for the Pandavas on the 
outskirts of Varanasi. 

Spend whatever gold you must, hire as many men as you have to. Complete 
the palace before the Pandavas arrive. It must be a jewel of a mansion, full of the 
rarest artifacts, replete with every luxury that should grace the home of the 
heroic Pandava princes.” 

Purochana stood wonderingly before Duryodhana. Why was he building a 
palace for the cousins he hated? Duryodhana’s serpent eyes glittered. He pulled 



his man closer and hissed, “But that palace must be built of resin and hemp, wax 
and lacquer! Its walls must be coated with oil and tallow, then plastered over 
with mud and painted. Use your own masons and carpenters, men that can keep 
secrets. Pay them well: so no one suspects anything is wrong with this beautiful 
palace, with the finest furniture and silks, the softest beds in which our cousins 
and their dear mother can sleep. Scent it richly with perfume and incense so the 
flammable stuff is well disguised.” 

He paused. Purochana asked, “And then, my prince?” 

“And then, meet the noble Pandavas as a friend and well-wisher. Tell them 
you have built a palace for them at Bheeshma’s instance. Make sure our cousins 
don’t stay anywhere else.” 

A thin smile played on Duryodhana’s face. A muscle on his cheek fluttered. 
“Let them live in the palace for some days; let them begin to enjoy themselves. 
Then on a moonless night, when they are all asleep, Purochana...” he paused 
again and glanced around to be sure no one overheard. 

“Yes, my prince? What shall I do on a moonless night?” 

“Set fire to the lacquer palace, of course, you fool! Kill them in their sleep. 
Make sure all the doors and windows are locked from the outside. Make it seem 
like an accident and be sure none of them escapes. The palace must burn down 
swiftly, completely and the Pandavas with it.” 

Even Purochana was taken aback. Then being the killer he was, 
Duryodhana’s man to his evil core, he squeezed his prince’s hand and cried, “A 
plan that can’t fail! No one will suspect a thing. Especially when they see how 
Duryodhana grieves for his cousins, who perished in such a tragic accident. And 
so far away from you.” 

Duryodhana said quietly, “Poor bereaved Duryodhana shall sit reluctantly 
on the Kuru throne. And his faithful friend Purochana will not be forgotten when 
he is king.” 

He embraced Purochana fiercely, then said, “Purochana, God speed! And 
don’t fail me.” 

Duryodhana turned and walked away. His last words were spoken with such 
soft menace Purochana knew the price if he failed the dark prince. Duryodhana 
was as ruthless as he was ambitious; Purochana did not intend to fail him. He 
went home and hastily put together some clothes and other things he needed. 
Then, in a chariot drawn by Duryodhana’s own horses, with a casket of gold 
given him by that prince, Purochana rode like the night wind to Varanasi, Siva’s 



timeless city. 

Three weeks later, everything was ready for the Pandavas’ departure. They 
bid farewell to their elders and, climbing into their chariots, rode from 
Hastinapura with heavy hearts. 

The people came in a crowd to see them off. They realized why Yudhishtira 
and his brothers were being sent away for a year and came out in anger against 
their blind king. “Why does Dhritarashtra want to send Pandu’s sons away from 
the capital?” 

“Like his sight, Dhritarashtra’s wisdom is also gone.” 

“The king hopes we will forget the Pandavas and take Duryodhana to our 
hearts. He is foolish; Yudhishtira will be our king!” 

The crowd took up the chant, “Yudhishtira will be our king!” as the people 
followed the Pandavas’ chariots out of the city-gates. 

Some of the older citizens went up to Yudhishtira and said, “You need not 
obey your uncle if he means you harm. You are the heir to the Kuru throne. Why 
should you go to Varanasi?” 

“We are with you. We fear you may find danger in Varanasi.” 

“Ah, this is a sad day and Bheeshma is as blind as the king.” 

“Don’t go, Yudhishtira! The people are with you.” 

Some of the citizens cried, “Let us go with the Pandavas!” 

Yudhishtira stopped his chariot and climbed down from it. They thronged 
noisily around him. He held up his hand for silence. 

When the crowd was quiet, Yudhishtira spoke quietly to the people. “Our 
uncle Dhritarashtra has our father’s place in this world. It is my dharma to obey 
him. My friends, we are not going away forever. We will always be with you in 
our thoughts and we will return to you as soon as we can. But now, just as our 
dharma is to go to Varanasi, yours is to bless us and send us on our way.” 

He wanted to pacify not just the crowd but his impetuous brother. Bheema 
was already for defying Dhritarashtra and what the people said was stirring him. 
“Today, my friends, you must return to your homes without making this parting 
harder than it already is. Yet, a day may come when your dharma will be 
otherwise. Let us not be hasty, but wait for that day.” 

The yuvaraja went among the people. He embraced as many of them as he 
could, clasped the others’ hands. He sent them home, taking their hearts with 



him. 


Finally, the last citizen had gone back. Now Vidura put his arm around 
Yudhishtira’s shoulders and, to the astonishment of the others, spoke to him in 
the dialect of the mlechchas: the coarse barbarian tongue that only very few yet 
understood. 

“The blind one has lost his way. Remember that once corruption enters the 
heart all values perish. There is no limit to what a corrupt man will do.” Vidura 
sighed. “You are honest, my son and intelligent too. It is a time of danger and 
you must be on your guard. I speak from secret knowledge: heed what I say. 

There are weapons more deadly than swords and arrows. Even in the 
bitterest winter, the clever rat knows how to be safe from the cold by burrowing 
under the ground. Though he seems apparently helpless and guileless too, the 
clever man knows how to protect himself.” 

Vidura looked around him with sharp eyes. He lowered his voice, though it 
was unlikely that anyone else there could understand the harsh mlechcha speech. 
“Fire is a more terrible weapon than the sword. A man should guard himself 
against fire as the rat does against winter: by burrowing. Having escaped the fire, 
the stars always shine above to show you the way ahead. And if your wits are 
about you, who can harm you?” 

Yudhishtira stood listening intently to the riddles in which his uncle spoke. 
Obviously, Vidura felt he could not be too careful and continued cryptically, 
“The fire cannot reach you in the heart of the jungle. It is the best place to hide 
when you want your enemies to think you are dead.” 

He embraced his nephew and said, “Don’t be afraid. All fares well with 
those who have restrained their minds! ” 

Bowing to Kunti, hugging the other Pandavas, Vidura turned back to 
Hastinapura. Yudhishtira climbed into his chariot and they set out. Kunti rode in 
the first chariot with her eldest son. When they had gone a short way in pensive 
silence, his mother laid a hand on Yudhishtira’s arm. “What did Vidura say to 
you? He used the mlechcha bhasha. Is what he said to be a secret from me as 
well?” 

Yudhishtira put his arm around her. “Our uncle warned me against fire. He 
also said our path would be clear by the stars. I always feared treachery in 
Varanasi; now I am certain of it. We must be on our guard. Vidura hinted that we 
would find help and he said the danger is not immediate. He spoke twice of rats 
burrowing under the earth. I am not sure, mother, what he meant.” 



They rode for eight days and came to the holy city of Varanasi, which was 
part of no earthly kingdom and ruled by no king anymore. Varanasi belonged 
only to the Lord Siva. 



THIRTY-NINE THE PALACE OF LAC 


Once, an age ago, during his time of misfortune, king Harishchandra of the 
race of the Sun had sought refuge in Varanasi. Now the people of that city 
washed their streets clean, set them out in arches and banners, draped these with 
garlands and flew bright flags from their rooftops. No one stayed home on the 
day the Pandavas arrived in Siva’s timeless city and Kunti and her sons received 
a tumultuous welcome. 

They were brought to the old palace in the heart of the city. When they had 
been in Varanasi for ten days and the initial strangeness of the place had begun 
to fade, Purochana came to see them. He told them about the new palace he had 
built for them. 

“It wouldn’t have been proper to take you there when you had just arrived. 
Now the people will not mind if you move to the new palace. It is built on the 
edge of the city and you will have more privacy.” 

Yudhishtira became suspicious the moment Purochana said that Bheeshma 
had ordered the palace built: the patriarch had not mentioned it. Yet, the Pandava 
could not refuse to live in it without good reason. He went with Purochana, but 
he was on his guard. 

The first thing Yudhishtira noticed was the moat around the little palace, 
with sharp stakes in it. Purochana said with a laugh, “No thief can get in, unless 
the front door is opened to welcome him.” 

Yudhishtira wondered why stakes lined the moat next to the inner walls as 
well. It seemed to him the moat was as much to prevent those within the palace 
from leaving, as to keep intruders out. His eyes never leaving the princes’ faces, 
Purochana showed them around proudly. 

The incendiary lac, fat and resin, with which the walls of the mansion were 
filled, had been plastered over and painted. The walls had been smoked with 
incense. The Pandavas seemed to notice nothing amiss, as they went from room 
to room, admiring the lofty ceiling and the fine views of the city and the jungle 
behind the palace. 

Yudhishtira announced, “My brothers and I will be happy to move here. It 
is the better-appointed dwelling and we will certainly have more privacy. Let our 
possessions be fetched straightaway from the old palace, I see no reason to 
return to it. We thank you, Purochana; your labor will be rewarded.” 



The delighted Purochana hurried off to have the Pandavas’ belongings 
brought to the palace of lac. 

As soon as they were alone, Yudhishtira took Bheema aside. 

“Do you smell anything strange?” 

Bheema sniffed the air and his eyes grew round. “What is it?” 

“Lac, tallow and resin, I think.” Yudhishtira tapped on the walls with his 
knuckles and they made a hollow sound. “This is what Vidura was trying to 
warn us about. Beware of fire, he said. If I am not wrong this Purochana is 
Duryodhana’s man and he has built this palace with every incendiary material he 
could find. And surely one night the good Purochana will set fire to this 
wonderful palace and cremate us inside it.” 

Bheema’s face was a picture. “We must return to the old palace at once! 
With the moat full of stakes, we will be caught like rats in a trap here. We cannot 
wait, Yudhishtira: what if he starts his fire tonight? This place will burn like 
straw.” 

Yudhishtira laid a hand on his hasty brother’s arm. “We mustn’t be rash, 
whatever we do. This is a carefully laid plan. I doubt that Purochana will be in 
any hurry to set us on fire. He won’t want the people to say the Pandavas were 
killed as soon as they arrived. He will bide his time, at least a month, or more, 
before he shows his hand. 

He is not the only one who knows what he is doing. Vidura knows about the 
plot; he got wind of it in Hastinapura. He will not sit idly, while we are killed. So 
let us be wary, but for the present, let us wait rather than be caught out in haste. 
We have a long way to go; we must think where that way leads. We must think 
beyond this house of lac.” 

Bheema did not agree. “You are forgetting what sort of men Duryodhana 
and his friends are. Our cousin does not think twice and never did, to kill 
anyone. He is not going to let what the people say deter him, not for a day. He 
wants us dead and his way to the throne cleared; and the sooner the better. 

I am not for waiting. I say strike back at them. Let us take fire to 
Hastinapura and finish them when they least expect it. Arjuna by himself is 
enough for the lot. And if he isn’t, I will go with him and tear them limb from 
limb.” 

His eyes shone at the prospect. Then he growled, “Curse them! They have 
destroyed our peace of mind. We shall not be able to sleep until we kill them. 



That’s what I say and I think I am right.” 

Yudhishtira smiled and stroked Bheema’s head, as one might an impulsive 
boy’s. “It isn’t just this house of lac we have to consider, but our situation. That 
will not change. Vidura said that beyond the fire our way lies clear under the 
stars. Now I think I know what he meant. For a moment, just suppose we die in 
Purochana’s fire. Our uncle will put on a great show of grief. 'Ah, my brother’s 
sons are dead! They were like my own children, the hope of my old age. All five 
of them are gone in one fell stroke. Oh, fate is so cruel to me.’ 

With his blind face, in which no one can read the truths of his heart, he is 
the perfect hypocrite. Pitama Bheeshma is righteous. Yet there is a part of him so 
detached, so enigmatic: as cold as his grandsire Himavan. He will be sad we are 
dead, even heartbroken. But he won’t blame Dhritarashtra, or punish 
Duryodhana for murdering us. Drona and Kripa will be sad, as well; neither will 
avenge our deaths. They will not dare point a finger at the king and his son.” 

“What are you trying to say, Yudhishtira? Tell me plainly!” 

“If we leave this place now, we will always have to be on our guard because 
our enemies will know we have discovered their intentions. After that, we shall 
never be certain how or when they strike at us. And strike they will. We will 
have no peace and they will have every advantage. 

The other choice we have is to accuse Duryodhana and the king openly. 
That would be foolish, Bheema: an unequal battle for which we are not prepared. 
They have given out such favors and wealth of late in Hastinapura that they have 
enough men of influence in their keep. We shall be humiliated. It is never the 
common, honest citizen who decides the outcome of these struggles for power, 
but always those who manipulate the people in crowds. If we accuse 
Dhritarashtra and Duryodhana, it will be like the fledgling flying against the 
grown eagle, the beggar waging war on a king. They are prepared for every 
exigency—Duryodhana, Dusasana, the wily Shakuni, the king and all their 
friends in and out of the court. In our innocence, we have only just learnt what 
they intend; at the moment, the advantage lies with Duryodhana and his father.” 

Bheema was growing impatient. “We are sitting in a house of lac and you 
are talking politics. For heaven’s sake and all of ours, say what we must do!” 

“Calm yourself, Bheema, that is the first thing you must do. As for the rest, 
we must watch and wait; let our enemies believe that we suspect nothing and are 
ripe for burning.” 

“Do you mean to sacrifice us to Duryodhana?” cried Bheema. 



“Not at all,” laughed Yudhishtira. “I assure you, we have time. Vidura will 
not fail to help us. Wait just a week; and let us tell the others and keep watch in 
turns every night. Whoever sets fire to this mansion has first to come to the front 
door. Let one of us always keep vigil beside it, until either this week is over or 
we hear from Vidura.” 

Reluctantly, Bheema agreed. Yudhishtira mused, “Suppose we find a way, 
or Vidura does, by which we can make Duryodhana believe we have died in the 
house of lac? Suppose we let it burn down and escape secretly. Then, surely the 
advantage of the next surprise will be with us and not our cousin.” 

Bheema was not entirely convinced; but deep down, he trusted 
Yudhishtira’s judgement more than his own. They told the others what they 
feared. They agreed Yudhishtira’s was the best course open to them. Each night, 
with no lamp burning, the brothers took turns to keep watch at the front door. 

It was a strained and anxious time. Often, they felt truly like rats in a trap. 
They kept each other’s spirits up, especially Bheema, who joked and laughed 
even more than usual. Nobody who visited them, least of all Purochana, 
suspected anything of the anguish they endured during their first week in the 
house of lac. When, years later, they looked back on those days they felt that was 
the beginning of everything that followed. 



FORTY FIRE 


On the sixth day of that anxious week, a quiet man with a long face and 
keen eyes arrived in the palace of lac. In a soft voice, he said, “Your uncle 
Vidura sent me. I am a miner; I tunnel under the ground for precious stones.” 

Yudhishtira glanced at Bheema. He said nothing yet, because he must be 
sure the man was not a spy. After a moment, the miner went on, “Vidura said to 
me, ‘Duryodhana means to immolate my nephews in a house of lac in Varanasi. 
Go and help the Pandavas.’ Sol have come.” 

Though they found themselves warming instinctively to the taciturn miner, 
the Pandavas waited for some sign that they could trust him. Suddenly 
remembering, the miner brightened and said, “Fire is a more terrible weapon 
than the sword. Against fire a man should guard himself as the rat does against 
winter, by burrowing.” 

Vidura’s very words to Yudhishtira outside Hastinapura and the miner 
spoke in the rough mlechcha bhasha. Yudhishtira rose and embraced the man, 
“Welcome, friend! We had to be sure Vidura sent you. These are days of 
conspiracy and our cousin means to kill us. Did you notice the smell in the air?” 

The miner nodded, he was not a man who missed much. “I will dig an 
underground passage out of here, through which you can escape on the night 
Purochana sets fire to this place. Duryodhana will believe you are dead and you 
will have the advantage over your enemies. The people will also suspect foul 
play and turn away from Duryodhana. You will gain an advantage twice over 
and time as well, says your uncle Vidura who loves you.” 

The miner began his task at once. He prised away a flagstone from the 
central courtyard and started digging. He said his tunnel would lead to the banks 
of the Ganga. The only trouble was that Purochana was always in the lacquer 
palace. He pretended to be an eager servitor; while, in fact, he was spying. And 
of course, he was waiting uneasily for a moonless night. 

It was not possible for the miner to dig his tunnel while Purochana was 
about. Every day, the Pandavas went hunting with Purochana as their guide. 
While they were away, the miner worked feverishly. 

For two weeks he toiled: by day, while the Pandavas were out in the forest 
with Purochana and by night as well, when Purochana returned to Varanasi to 
sleep. The miner barely slept a few hours daily and Duryodhana’s man never 
suspected a thing. In fact, the miner made friends with Purochana. He even made 



him think that he, too, was Duryodhana’s man sent by him to keep an eye on the 
Panda-vas and on Purochana himself. 

The tunnel was finished sooner than they expected. The miner’s task had 
been providentially halved: some twenty feet down he struck a natural 
subterranean rock-tunnel that led straight to the river. All he had to do was 
excavate his way up through soft earth and make an opening for the Pandavas 
and Kunti to come out. By this stroke of luck, he was also able to make a much 
longer passage. 

One night, the miner took Yudhishtira and his brothers a short way down 
the tunnel to show them how it led into the ground. Meanwhile he also took to 
drinking with Purochana on some evenings in Varanasi. He won the assassin’s 
confidence by speaking slightingly of the Pandavas and praising Duryodhana. 
And once Purochana confided to the miner that an astrologer had told him the 
Pandavas should be very careful of their lives on the night of the coming new 
moon. 

The next morning the miner warned Yudhishtira. The Pandava said, 
“Amavasya is a fortnight away. Before that we must set fire to the palace 
ourselves, with Purochana in it and escape.” 

Kunti said, “Let us have a poor-feeding in ten days. We will invite 
Purochana also and get him drunk until he falls asleep.” 

“And we set fire to this cursed palace and escape!” cried Bheema, hugging 
her. “Our enemies should beware of our mother.” 

Arrangements were made for the poor-feeding. There was one problem: 
when the house of lac burned down Purochana’s body would be found among its 
ashes, but not the princes or Kunti’s remains. Word would reach Duryodhana in 
Hastinapura and the Pandavas’ advantage would be lost. 

King’s daughter that she was, Kunti had a solution for this as well. It was a 
terrible solution. But they all agreed, after a lot of hard thought and discussion— 
the miner insisted desperate measures were unavoidable—that it was the only 
way to mask their escape. If Duryodhana became suspicious that they were still 
alive, he would hunt them down relentlessly and have them killed by one agent 
or another. 

Kunti had taken to feeding a nishada woman and her five dark sons, who 
came occasionally from the forest to visit her. She invited them to her feast for 
the poor. That night, Kunti was especially attentive of this woman and her grown 
sons. She took them away from the rest of the crowd into an inner room. There 



she not only fed them sumptuously but plied them with some very strong liquor, 
which the miner bought in Varanasi. 

Bheema drank with Purochana that night. Now Bheema could drink as 
much as five men and feel just slightly merry. Obliged to keep up with the 
unusually friendly prince, Purochana was soon so drunk that he passed out even 
before he tasted Kunti’s delicious cooking. 

The feast ended and all the guests left: all save Purochana and the nishada 
woman and her five sons, who were also unconscious. One of those wild youths 
was a giant like Kunti’s Bheema. A strong wind had risen over the river and the 
jungle beyond it. It whistled around the lacquer palace. 

The Pandavas gathered in the courtyard where a trap door, covered by a 
flagstone, led to escape and anonymity: the inscrutable future. Bheema said, 
“The walls will burn so quickly we may not all have time to get away. The rest 
of you go down into the tunnel. I’ll light the fire in Purochana’s room and join 
you in a moment.” 

Bheema ignited the torch he carried in his hand. When his brothers and 
Kunti had climbed down into the darkness of the tunnel, he crossed quickly to 
Purochana’s room. The man lay on his back, snoring. Bheema said, “Farewell, 
Purochana old friend. Sleep now for ever.” 

He stepped out of the room and applied his torch to the door. In moments, 
huge tongues of flame leapt across the walls and the ceiling. Bheema had 
thought he might have to apply his torch to some of the other rooms as well. 
When he saw how the fire caught and spread, he ran for the tunnel. 

As he scrambled down the tunnel-mouth and secured the trapdoor behind 
him, the flames had engulfed the palace. They burned hungrily, devouring the 
willing stuff of which the murderous edifice was built. The vats of ghee stored in 
the kitchen erupted. 

In the dimness, Bheema asked, “Won’t they find the tunnel when the palace 
has burned down?” 

Yudhishtira held his torch up to the ceiling of the underground passage; 
smoke dribbled in from above. He pointed to some wooden rafters. “Those will 
fall when they burn and the ceiling will cave in and debris from the palace will 
fill the tunnel. Rocks and earth will fall, blocking it halfway to the river. Our 
friend the miner is a cunning craftsman. Not even if someone looks for a tunnel 
will he find it. But let us fly, before the roof falls on our heads.” 

They set off by torchlight. The tunnel led steeply down at first, before 



straightening toward the river. The air was thin here. When they had gone a short 
way, Kunti and all her sons, except Bheema, felt dizzy. Behind them, the fire 
raged. 

The people of Varanasi were woken from sleep by the crackling of great 
sheets of flame and the sound of rafters crashing down. They came running out 
of their homes and stood shocked, watching the lacquer palace burn like an 
immense firework. Walls and ceiling fell noisily with explosions of 

sparks. 

“Duryodhana planned this.” 

“And his father knew.” 

“Alas, Kunti has perished with her sons.” 

“A curse be on Dhritarashtra. He will pay for this sin.” 

“Even Bheeshma did nothing to stop it.” 

“A murderer rules us and his murderous son will rule after him.” 

“Drona and Kripa were blind to their dharma.” 

“Vidura loved the sons of Pandu, but even he did nothing.” 

“Nemesis will stalk the Kuru kingdom.” 

They wept that they themselves could do nothing to save their princes. 
Until the treacherous palace had burned down completely and the piles of 
embers began to subside, the people of Varanasi stood and watched in horror 
under a flame-lit sky. 

Some hours ago, when the Pandavas and Kunti started down the tunnel they 
were overcome by dizziness, except Bheema who had once drunk the nagamrita. 
Yudhishtira, Arjuna, Sahadeva, Nakula and Kunti sat down and gasped that they 
could not go a step further. The first rafters and stones came down, shaking the 
tunnel ominously. At any moment, the whole thing would collapse, doing 
Duryodhana’s work for him. 

With the strength of the elemental Vayu, Bheema now picked up Kunti and 
his brothers. Yudhishtira and Arjuna sat on his shoulders. Kunti perched on his 
neck. Then the titan scooped the twins up in either arm. While the others clung 
to him, stupefied, Bheema loped down the miner’s tunnel. Just in time: as he set 
off, he heard part of the tunnel’s roof, which lay under the lacquer palace, come 
crashing down. 



The son of the wind streaked down the secret passage. He carried his 
mother and his brothers as lightly as his natural father may have some leaves. 
Like the wind, he arrived at the end of the tunnel. Like a gust of air from the 
earth, he burst out of the branch-and-leaf covering that hid the tunnel-mouth 
beside the Ganga. He sprang out into the woods with Kunti and his brothers. 

Midnight was laden with the scent of wildflowers and lotuses that floated 
on the river. The others stirred from their swoon. They drew deep draughts of 
clean air. Bheema set them down gently on the grass. They were south of 
Varanasi now. 

When they looked back, they saw the northern sky lit up. Gigantic tongues 
of flame reached for the stars and Kunti shuddered. Ahead of them the Ganga 
flowed, lapping serenely at her dark banks. They imagined the river spoke to 
them, saying, 'Like my waters, all things must pass and be forgotten.’ 

They stood on the banks of the river, not knowing how they would cross 
her. Their way lay across the water, into the thick jungle beyond and oblivion. 
Then a voice spoke from the night, startling them. The brothers drew their 
swords. 

A thin, very tall man stepped out from behind a tree, into the light thrown 
all the way here by the fire. “You must be the Pandavas and their mother. I thank 
God that you have come. This is the night Vidura told me to wait for, when I 
would see the white palace burning like a hayrick.” 

“Who are you?” asked Yudhishtira, mistrustfully. 

The man ignored the question. “The lord Vidura gave me gold to wait here 
every night with my boat. I have been here three months and I was beginning to 
think you would never come. Tonight I had fallen asleep, when suddenly I heard 
the fire crackling. I knew this was the night and God be praised, here you are.” 

Yudhishtira asked again, “Who are you, fellow? We don’t know you.” 

The man cracked a big-toothed smile. “So you are careful, my prince; that 
is a good thing, because these are dark times. But listen to this.” 

Now he spoke in the mlechcha bhasha, “He survives who knows fire 
doesn’t harm those that hide in the hearts of jungles.” 

Yudhishtira took his hand warmly. The man said, “You will be safer across 
the river and the sooner we set out the better.” 

He led them to a boat tethered to some rocks. The Pandavas noticed his skin 
glowed softly in the dark and wondered if he had gandharva blood in him; and 



his boat was the strangest, sleekest craft. It was made of a dull metal and was 
flatter than any boat they had seen. It had no oars or sail. 

The mysterious boatman helped them aboard, Kunti first and then her sons. 
He smiled when he saw how the Pandavas stared at his craft. “My boat is not 
ordinary, my princes? You wonder how it will cross the river without oars or 
sails. But tonight, my passengers are more extraordinary than my father’s boat!” 

The night was moonless and they did not see what he did with some levers 
near the stern. The boat began to hum. Slowly, with life of its own, it set off 
across the river, gliding along hardly rippling the velvet water. 

“It is best if I don’t set you down directly across. We will go upstream, 
where the jungle is wilder and few men venture. So the good Vidura said I 
should.” 

He worked the shining levers beside him. The strange boat leapt forward, 
flying easily against the current while the boatman steered it casually with his 
left hand. He smiled to see their astonished expressions. “Cast off your 
despondency, my friends! As swiftly as my boat, your evil time will pass.” 

They went half an hour and they could no longer see the glow in the sky 
where the palace still burned. The night was black and the jungle loomed 
forbiddingly. A breeze sprung up in the trees and blew into their faces. 

The boat slowed and, at the boatman’s expert navigation, came to rest softly 
against the far bank of the Ganga. Above them bright stars hung in the sky, but 
ahead lay the jungle and utter darkness. 

When he had helped them ashore, the boatman bowed, “My lord Vidura, 
who is wise and prescient, says that Duryodhana, Shakuni, Kama and all the 
Kauravas will taste bitter defeat one day. Yudhishtira will sit upon the throne of 
the Kurus, with his brothers around him. Vidura says he waits impatiently for 
that day.” 

The man of the night bowed again. He turned back to his boat and it 
hummed with life once more. He veered it round and set off into the dark and 
soon the night swallowed him. He had a long way to go back to Hastinapura, to 
tell Vidura his mission was accomplished. 

The Pandavas knew it was not safe to rest where they were: anyone on the 
river could see them. With a prayer in their hearts, they plunged into the jungle, 
picking their way through it by rushlight. Hunting owls and other creatures of 
the night, nocturnal ones with luminous eyes, stared down from the trees at the 
intruders. 



FORTY-ONE THE TRAGIC NEWS 


Two hours before dawn, the palace burned down completely. Only embers 
remained, glowing in the night like thousands of fiery eyes. The place was still 
too hot for anyone to look for bodies and the people of Varanasi decided to 
return to their homes. They would come out the next morning, when the embers 
had died and they could begin a search of the gutted building. 

All night, the miner had mingled with the crowd. He was a little worried 
lest the opening into the tunnel was exposed by the fire. Now, when the crowd 
dispersed, he stayed back. Wrapping himself in a blanket he had brought, he 
stole among the ruins of the palace. The heat singed him, but he was determined 
to level the mouth of the tunnel. The closest investigation in the morning should 
not reveal the secret of the underground passage. He carried a spade in his hand. 

The miner knew exactly where the trap door was and made straight for it 
through the haze of heat. He arrived at the courtyard. A slow smile spread on his 
face as he scrabbled in the smoking debris with his spade. The roof of the tunnel 
had caved in, but its entrance had been covered evenly with fallen masonry and 
burnt timber. It was miraculous: as if the place had been diligently leveled, so no 
one could ever tell, not the miner himself, where the tunnel-mouth had been. 

The miner saw where Purochana, what remained of him, lay on the floor 
beside his bed, where he must have fallen screaming when tongues of fire licked 
him awake from his stupor. With small regret, the miner saw the charred remains 
of the poor nishada woman and her sons. He wondered fleetingly if the Pandavas 
and their mother would ever pay for that sin. With grim satisfaction, he left the 
ruins of the lacquer palace. His task was filfilled and he set out for Hastinapura 
to bring Vidura news of the Pandavas’ escape. 

Came dawn and the people of Varanasi returned to the house of lac. Only 
ashes remained of the palatial mansion. These were barely warm, because the 
morning dew had extinguished any living embers. Now the import of what had 
happened struck the crowd with full force. The women wept, some beat their 
breasts. Curling their tongues, the older ones ululated shrilly as was the custom. 
They knew it was not just five princes and their mother who had perished in the 
night’s fire: it was the future of the Kurus. 

The people went through the charred remnants of the palace. Some cried, 
“Here is the murderer, Duryodhana’s man. At least he got what he deserved.” 

“I hope he died slowly.” 



“And screaming in pain, with no escape,” said one of the women in anger. 
She was not far from the truth. 

They saw the remains of the nishada woman and her sons. The women’s 
wailing grew louder; none of the men was dry-eyed either. 

“Let us take news of his success to the blind king,” it was decided, “and 
may his joy be short-lived. May the people’s curses darken his destiny and his 
sons’ with sorrow and evil.” 

The news came to Hastinapura. When the messengers from Varanasi stood 
before the king, they said coldly, “Kunti and her sons were burnt alive in the 
palace they lived in.” 

The king sprang to his feet, almost falling. A howl of anguish tore its way 
out of him, shaking even the messengers. Dhritarashtra was an actor. His heart 
was awash with joy, but his blind eyes leaked tears and he staggered as if 
someone had struck him. Dhritarashtra’s grief was like the autumn cloud, which 
is full of thunder but brings no rain. It was like the tears of the crocodile. 

“Ah! Today I feel the grief of my brother Pandu’s death again. I must have 
been a great sinner in my past lives that I have to suffer like this now.” 

His head bowed, clever sobs shook his powerful frame; it seemed grief had 
overwhelmed him and he could not speak. Then he appeared to gather courage. 
“Let my soldiers and our kinsmen fetch the remains of Kuntibhoja’s daughter 
and her valiant sons from Varanasi. Let our coffers be opened and food, clothes 
and gold be given generously to the poor.” 

The tragic news spread through the city like the fire of an astra. Later, 
Dhritarashtra and Gandhari, Bheeshma, Drona and Kripa, Vidura and the elders, 
the nobility of Hastinapura and the commanders of the army came to the banks 
of the Ganga to offer tarpana to the souls of the dead. All save Dhritarashtra, his 
sons and their coterie mourned sincerely. Many wept as if they had lost their own 
flesh and blood. The nishada woman and her sons had a funeral they could not 
have dreamt of. 

Most stricken was Bheeshma. He cried without pause since he heard the 
news. He did not speak a word; his heart was truly broken. He was too old to 
bear such grief any more; he felt death at his elbow. Everyone knew Vidura 
loved the Pandavas like his own sons. They were all too shocked to notice how 
controlled he was. 

Bheeshma offered tarpana in the river. Then he stood apart from the other 
mourners, wracked, wondering how he would live through this day. He had 



braved many deaths: his father’s, Chitrangada’s and Vichitraveerya’s. Then, 
Pandu also had died. But this was more than just the sudden death of five princes 
and their mother; this, Bheeshma knew, would prove to be the end of the Kuru 
kingdom. There was no hope left in him, as he stood whispering Yudhishtira’s 
name like some mantra. “Yudhishtira, you should not have died. You were to be 
king.” 

Vidura appeared at Bheeshma’s side. The patriarch sobbed pitifully. Vidura 
put an arm around him and led him out of earshot of the others. Though he had 
intended to keep his secret to himself, he now decided to share it with the elder. 
He was afraid that, otherwise, the old man would die of grief. 

Gently Vidura said, “Pitama, give no sign on your face of what I am about 
to tell you.” Bheeshma turned swollen eyes to Vidura. “Pandu’s sons did not die 
in the fire at Varanasi. I arranged for their escape.” 

Bheeshma began to tremble and Vidura held his arm tightly to remind him 
that he must give nothing away. 

At the river, having committed himself irrevocably to evil, Dhritarashtra 
was offering a hypocrite’s tarpana to his nephews. He wailed loudly and called 
out the Pandavas’ names, as if to call them back from the dead. “Yudhishtira, 
hope of my old age, why have you abandoned me? Oh, Arjuna, Bheema, 
Sahadeva, Nakula! Kunti, my sister, what curse has fallen on us? Dear God, have 
mercy.” 

Vidura whispered to Bheeshma, “It was my brother, Duryodhana and 
Shakuni who plotted to kill the Pandavas. They built a lacquer palace and told 
Purochana to set it on fire.” 

“Murder! Ah, Dhritarashtra.” 

“Kunti and her sons are in Siddhavata, the southern jungle across the 
Ganga. Let them remain hidden for a while. When the time comes they will 
return and we shall live to see them become lords of the earth. But we must be 
patient.” 

Bheeshma squeezed Vidura’s hand, “The secret is ours, my heart is at 
peace. Keep me informed.” 

Vidura turned to leave him, but Bheeshma drew him back. Embracing him 
as if in grief, the patriarch said, “My son, the House of Kuru will always be in 
your debt.” 



FORTY-TWO FLIGHT THROUGH THE JUNGLE 


Using the stars to guide them, the Pandavas went south through the jungle. 
The trees grew closer together and soon the vana was so dense it was difficult to 
go on. They had reached the deep Siddhavata and they were tired and thirsty. 
Kunti sat down under a tree. “I can’t go another step.” 

Their eyes closing, panting, the twins, Yudhishtira and Arjuna also sat 
beside their mother. Bheema stood before them, as fresh as if he had just had a 
sleep. 

Yudhishtira said, “The land crawls with Duryodhana’s spies, we are still too 
near Varanasi. If Purochana escaped the fire, they will already be on our trail. If 
they find us here, no one will ever know how we died. We must press on and be 
far from here when the sun rises.” 

With an effort, he tried to get up. His legs gave way and he fell back. 
Arjuna said, “I cannot stand either. You will have to carry us, Bheema.” 

Bheema smiled. “I have never been tired since I drank the nagamrita. 
Come, let us go.” 

Bheema picked up his mother and his brothers again. When they sat 
securely, it seemed to them, though it may have been their imagination, that 
Bheema grew even taller. He set off through the forest as if he had wings on his 
heels from his father Vayu. 

The night breeze, full of mysteries, blew into their faces as the son of the 
wind bore them through the Siddhavata. Kunti and four of her princes slept. 
Pushing down trees that came in his way, loping easily over hillocks that loomed 
in his path, the fifth flew south. 

He hardly realized how far he went. When dawn broke, he had gone eighty 
yojanas. Suddenly, he felt tired. He stopped and set his brothers and his mother 
down. Waking, Kunti cried, “Oh, I will die of thirst! Water, you must find 
water.” 

Feeling ashamed, Bheema picked the others up again and set off in quest of 
water. On they plunged through the thick jungle and saw no water anywhere. 
Once or twice Kunti swayed where she sat and Arjuna or Yudhishtira held her, or 
she would have fallen off. Finally, near noon, she could not bear her thirst any 
more. 

“Put me down at once! I will not go another step until I have drunk some 



water. I don’t care if the Kauravas find me. I must rest.” 

Ahead was an old banyan tree and Bheema set them down under it. He 
stood for a moment, attentive to the noises of the jungle. Then a smile creased 
his face. 

“Mother, listen! Water birds.” 

Kunti was in tears. She, too, strained her ears, but heard nothing. The other 
Pandavas slept against the great roots of the banyan, their lips dry, their eyes shut 
over parched dreams. Bheema said to his mother, “Before you know it, I will be 
back with water.” 

As she laid her head in the crook of her arm, he sped off into the gloom 
ahead. Now Bheema went so swiftly, he resembled a wild zephyr of the woods: a 
forest spirit flying toward the dim sounds of the water birds. 

He broke into a clearing and shouted in delight to see the fine lake stretched 
across it end to end. He also felt desperately thirsty. Bheema plunged into that 
sparkling lake, overgrown with lotuses in colors he had never seen before. 

Standing in the cool blue water, he drank deeply from cupped hands and 
strength flowed back into his tired body. Laughing aloud in exhilaration, he 
splashed about for a while. Then, soaking the upper cloth he had worn, 
saturating it, he raced back through the jungle to where he had left his mother 
and brothers. 

He found them in the same stupor. Gently, he made them sit up and 
squeezed some precious water into each one’s mouth. They moaned and opened 
their eyes briefly and fell asleep again. He saw that color returned to their cheeks 
and their lips were moist once more. It seemed to him they slept more peacefully 
and their breath flowed evenly. 

Bheema sat watching them. When he looked at his regal mother, still so 
beautiful, lying on the rough earth under the banyan, tears welled up in his eyes. 
Bheema began to speak softly to himself. 

“I am cursed and a sinner, for I see my mother Kunti, daughter of 
Kuntibhoja of the Vrishnis, daughter-in-law of Vichitraveerya of the Kurus, 
Pandu’s wife and the Pandavas’ mother, sleeping like a beggar in the forest. She 
bore the Devas’ sons in her body, Indra, Vayu and Dharma’s. Yet, here she lies 
on the rude earth and our enemies thrive!” 

He sighed and muttered on. “Ah, blessed are those whose relatives are not 
envious. Duryodhana, do not think the Gods smile on you, vile cousin. If 



Yudhishtira had not stopped me, your father, Kama, your brothers, Shakuni and 
you yourself would be floating down the Ganga as ashes and your spirits 
haunting the mazes of naraka.” 

He clenched his hands at the pleasant thought. Then, to console himself, he 
whispered, “The sources of great rivers, like those of great men, are often 
obscure—some hidden crevice high on a mountain. But in the fullness of time, 
the world sees their glory. So, too, shall it be with us.” 

Bheema took heart from this thought and, growing quiet, sat in lone vigil 
over his family in that deep jungle. 



FORTY-THREE A CHANGE OF HEART 


Bheema did not know it, but he had carried Kunti and his brothers into a 
rather terrible jungle. A rakshasa called Hidimba ruled this vana. 

Fortunately, when Bheema went to find water, Hidimba and his sister 
Hidimbi were both asleep in a tree, hanging bat-like from stout branches. Earlier 
they had feasted on a fine sambur stag Hidimba had leapt on from above and 
fastened saber-like fangs in its throat. They lived off wild game, mainly: any 
animal whose warm blood they could drink and flesh they could rend from the 
bone and soft, glutinous marrow they could suck out. Hidimba and Hidimbi ate 
deer, wild pig, bison, tiger and even elephant. But no meat was as succulent as 
man, or any other creature’s blood as sweet to drink. 

Hidimba, the arboreal rakshasa, was huge and sinister. As Bheema sat 
forlorn beside his sleeping family, a bird’s sharp song roused the demon from 
dark dreams. As he stirred, the most alluring scent wafted into his nose: the scent 
of living human flesh. For just a moment, he thought he was still dreaming. 
Then, with a hiss of foul breath, the rakshasa came fully awake. His eyes 
gleamed as he pulled himself up by hand-like feet onto the branch from which he 
had been hanging. 

Sniffing the jungle air, he rubbed his eyes and then woke his sister. She also 
smelt the aroma on the breeze, which made her brother drool. 

Hidimba grinned hideously. “Can you smell them? At least four or five of 
them. The vana devatas are pleased today that they have brought us such a feast. 
It has been a long time since we drank human blood, gnawed human bones and 
sucked soft human brain out of foolish human skulls.” 

She, too, was snuffling the air in excitement. Her brother said, “You hunt 
today, Hidimbi. This is not only the sweetest prey but the easiest to kill. They 
may die of fright just to see you drop out of the trees. Go enjoy the hunt. If any 
of them runs, call me and he won’t get far.” 

Her eyes afire in the leafy dimness, Hidimbi set off, swinging through the 
treetops. Hidimba lay back with a sigh, shutting his eyes again so he could smell 
the human scent more deeply and let his mind savor the images it conjured of a 
bloody feast. 

Quick as a flying-fox, gliding between the trees with wings outspread, 
Hidimbi sped through the forest. She arrived above Bheema at his vigil. He sat 
on a fallen tree-trunk, his hands on his great thighs, staring dully ahead of him. 



The rakshasi crouched on her branch and gazed at him and at his sleeping 
mother and brothers; then helplessly back at Bheema again. Hidimbi, on her 
hunting perch, looked down at Bheema below her, lost in his sorry thoughts and 
suddenly she trembled. The human male was more beautiful than any creature 
she had ever seen, or even imagined. He was more magnificent than her rarest 
dreams; he was godlike. Her eyes roved over his deep chest, his slim waist and 
his great arms, caressing him already with her gaze. Lithe as a wolf, she thought, 
but more powerful than a tiger, than ten tigers. 

She breathed even harder, her heart beat more quickly than when she 
hunted. Powerless against the strange feelings surging in her, she moaned and 
her clawed hands shook like leaves in a wind. Crouched in her tree, Hidimbi felt 
she had become the quarry and he below her, so ineffably handsome, was the 
hunter. A transformation came over the rakshasi: she shivered as with a fever and 
fell helplessly in love. 

Her brother was forgotten and the savage thing he had sent her for. Looking 
at Bheema, any thought of killing him left Hidimbi: she must have him for her 
lover, or she herself would die. 

She dropped lightly down to the ground. Softly she approached him and as 
she did, she was not a rakshasi any more. Instead, with sorcery, she had turned 
herself into a dark human beauty. Her face shone with what she felt and her form 
was perfect! She was tall and curvaceous; he could encircle her waist in his 
hands. Her breasts were high and full and her hips flared. Dark as night and as 
enticing, clad in a chaste white garment that set off her skin seductively, 
enchanting Hidimbi came up to Bheema. 

Bheema looked at her and his heart went straight out of him and melted into 
her. She smiled and he wanted to take her in his arms and lay her down right 
there beside his mother and brothers. 

Not looking directly at him, she said softly, “Who are you, mighty one? 
Hasn’t anyone warned you about this jungle? Did no one tell you this is Hidimba 
vana?” 

A pleasant heat suffused Bheema. “Hidimba vana? Who is Hidimba?” 

“My brother, the rakshasa who sent me to bring him your warm carcasses. 
He sits on a tree, licking his lips that he will drink your blood.” 

Bheema laughed as if nothing could be more amusing. Her eyes straying to 
the sleepers under the tree, Hidimbi said, “Who are they? She is beautiful still, 
though she is not young any more. What is she to you?” 



“My mother and my brothers. But tell me, lovely one, how is it you stand 
talking if your brother sent you to kill us and bring us to him warm?” 

The dusky beauty flushed; he saw her delicate body quiver. His gaze roved 
shamelessly over her. She whispered, “I came to feast on your flesh. But when I 
saw you, something strange happened to me.” 

“And what is that?” 

She blurted desperately, “I fell in love with you! Come away with me. I can 
fly through the air. I will take to the mountains. We shall be lovers forever 
among hidden caves where Hidimba will never find us. Come, my love, we must 
fly. My brother will be here any moment, it has been months since he drank 
bright human blood.” 

She glanced nervously over her shoulder. Bheema said, “My mother and 
brothers are more precious to me than my life. And you want me to fly away 
with you, leaving them at your brother’s mercy?” 

“We will take your mother with us. I can grow twice as tall as I am now and 
carry her.” 

“And leave my brothers, who love me more than their lives?” 

Neither of them noticed that they were not alone any more. In the branches 
of a nearby mango tree, a long hirsute fiend crouched among the ripening fruit, 
his eyes slitted at what he heard. 

Hidimbi had tears in her eyes. “I didn’t mean to upset you. I am lost in love 
with you, Kshatriya: more than ever now, when I hear what you say. I will bear 
you, your mother and your brothers, too, through the sky. But we must go!” 

In his tree, Hidimba’s eyes blazed and he gave a low chuckle at Bheema’s 
reply. 

“Can’t you see they are sleeping? They have had a long journey and I will 
not disturb them. I am not afraid of your brother. I am Bheema, the wind’s son 
and fate has brought me here today to rid this jungle of its devil.” 

He took her hand and placed it on his arm. 

“Feel these arms. Aren’t they strong enough to kill your brother?” 

Bheema laughed in excitement at her silken touch and she sighed to feel 
how strong he was. She let her hand wander across his chest. She leaned against 
him and whispered, “Yes, yes they are.” 

Bheema began to draw her to him, her lips parted for his kiss, when 



Hidimba dropped down from his tree with a hiss. Hidimbi sprang up, her eyes 
full of panic. Hidimba stood growling before them, tall as two men, his pale fur 
standing on end, his glare crimson. 

He screeched at Hidimbi, “Weren’t you afraid when you gave the human 
your love? I lay in my tree, thinking you were sinking your fangs into his throat 
and here you have become someone else for him. In his arms already and 
plotting my death.” 

He was terrifying, now the one creature he trusted in the world had betrayed 
him. “You have broken my heart, Hidimbi. I will kill you first, drink your blood 
and smear myself with it. Then I will eat these others and you can meet your 
lover in Yama’s land.” 

Hidimbi whimpered. With a roar, Hidimba rushed at her, but Bheema 
sprang up and shoved him back. The rakshasa was astonished; every man he had 
met before had fled from him. 

Bheema was a head taller than any other man, but the pale vampire towered 
over him. Yet, Bheema’s eyes shone at the prospect of battling this beast that 
stood there, long ears twitching, claws extended, the fangs in his white bat’s 
head glistening in such sun that pierced the gloaming of the forest. 

Bheema said, “Come, Rakshasa, you and I will go a way off and fight, so 
my brothers and my mother aren’t disturbed.” 

Hidimba hissed at him like a great lizard. Bheema went on, “Strange 
creature, pray if you know how, for the hour of your death has come. From today 
this forest will be safe for those who would pass through it.” The Pandava spoke 
quietly. “I am going to crush your ugly head as if a wild elephant trampled on it 
and you will be carrion for the jackals and hyenas you have been feeding on and 
for vultures and crows.” Hidimba was too startled to retort. “Rakshasa, your 
sister will watch me drag you across the earth as the lion does an elephant he has 
killed.” 

Now Hidimba gave a shrill laugh and Hidimbi clutched Bheema’s arm. 
“Your opinion of your own strength is high indeed, human. Match your fine 
words with blows. I am thirsty, great-mouth and only your blood will quench my 
thirst.” 

With a roar, the rakshasa flew at Bheema. Bheema caught the claws of the 
flying monster in hands stronger than tree-roots and the creature howled as the 
Pandava dragged him away from the sleeping Kunti and his brothers. 

Some way off they fought: the son of the wind and the beast spawned in 



darkness. Bheema also roared in exhilaration. Like bull bisons, they charged 
each other, colliding so the earth shook under their feet. Kunti and her sons 
awoke anyway and sat up. They saw the lovely Hidimbi; through the trees, they 
saw Bheema battle a pale beast tailed and winged like a monstrous bat. Arjuna, 
Yudhishtira, Sahadeva and Nakula were on their feet in a flash and ran toward 
their brother. 

Kunti asked Hidimbi, “Who are you? Are you an apsara or a gandharvi? 
Your beauty is not of humankind. Are you the goddess of this jungle? And why 
are you here, watching the rakshasa and my son fight?” 

“My brother sent me to drink your blood. When I saw your son, I fell in 
love with him. My brother was angry and wanted to kill me and now they fight.” 

Meanwhile, Hidimba uprooted a tree and cast it at Bheema like a lightning 
bolt. Bheema stood his ground and the tree shattered against him. Hidimba flew 
through the air and seized Bheema by the throat. The fiend was strong and 
Bheema tired. They flailed about, the Pandava avoiding the curved fangs the 
rakshasa wanted to sink into him. 

Arjuna pulled on his bowstring. “Let me have him, Bheema.” 

“Why must two of us kill this insect?” 

“Night falls swiftly and he will be ten times stronger with darkness. You 
must kill him before the sun’s rim touches the western mountain.” 

With a growl, Bheema flexed himself against Hidimba and there was the 
dreadful sound of the rakshasa’s elbows and shoulders breaking. Hidimba set up 
a demented wailing. His short arms hung useless at his sides and terror sprang 
into his eyes. 

Bheema said, “Rakshasa, let me tell you who I am before you die. I am 
Bheema and Vayu Deva is my father.” 

He lifted the rakshasa and whirled him round over his head. Bheema flung 
Hidimba down on to a rock, bursting his bat’s body asunder: the neck broken, 
the wings and back smashed, black blood flying everywhere, the monster’s final 
scream echoed through the jungle at the sinking sun. Bheema roared and roared 
his triumph. He kicked the rakshasa’s corpse repeatedly, mangling it; he dragged 
it about and danced round it in frenzy. 

Yudhishtira ran forward to embrace his brother and Bheema went limp in 
his arms. The others made him lie down, while the twins rubbed his tired limbs. 
Yudhishtira was overjoyed after the slaying of Hidimba. 



“How lucky I am to have brothers like you! Why, with you four at my side I 
am as strong as the Devas.” 

Arjuna, Sahadeva and Nakula smiled. Having slept deeply for a time, they 
felt revived and confident again. The sight of Hidimba’s body, lying beside the 
rock against which Bheema had broken him, picked up their sprits even more. 

Yudhishtira said, “This forest is full of darkness and anguish, from the years 
Hidimba ruled it. Let us leave this place behind us.” 

Bheema rose and Kunti and her sons set off through the darkening jungle, 
where a rough trail led through the trees. They had quite forgotten Hidimbi. Now 
she called to Kunti, “Devi, what will become of me?” 

Yudhishtira and Kunti turned. Hidimbi said, “I have lost my heart to 
Bheema. I will kill myself if he leaves me like this.” She turned imploringly to 
Kunti, “Devi, you are a woman. I have forsaken my own nature for love. Make 
him understand how I feel.” 

Kunti looked at Bheema and he blushed and looked away. The other 
Pandavas smiled. Kunti said, “Well, it seems Bheema would like to make you 
his wife.” 

Bheema looked at Yudhishtira and opened his mouth to speak. No words 
came. Yudhishtira put an arm around his brother. “I am older than you and you 
think you must not marry before I do. But the heart observes no such convention 
and the heart must be honored.” 

Bheema looked at Hidimbi and she at him. Both dropped their gazes, their 
eyes shining. 



FORTY-FOUR GHATOTKACHA 


Hidimbi led the Pandavas to a sylvan lake called Salivahana. With amazing 
speed, skill and some magic, as well, she built a cozy, wide-windowed cottage 
for them on its banks. Then, she said to Kunti, “Let me take Bheema away with 
me for a while. But every night, I will bring him back to you.” 

Kunti blessed them. Hidimbi took Bheema by the hand and flew up into the 

sky. 

The lovers had not so much as touched, since Hidimba interrupted their first 
embrace. Now, as she flew through the air with him, their lips sought each other. 
They kissed until Hidimbi, wild for more than kissing, flew down into a forest 
that was hardly a place on earth. 

The trees and flowers that grew here were softly radiant and the air was full 
of quiet wonder. Pale mountains rose steeply all around them. Bheema saw they 
had alighted in a valley that had surely nestled here, pristine and undiscovered, 
since the world began. 

Beside a pool covered with lotuses the Pandava warrior and his beautiful 
rakshasi lay together on a bed of satin-soft grass and were lost in sweet delirium. 
Hidimbi’s cries echoed from the encircling mountains. 

When they did not make love or sleep, Hidimbi bore her husband through 
the air to many marvelous, unsullied places; and the earth conspired to make 
their ardor more climactic. Under thousand-year-old nyagrodha trees, which all 
but spoke, they lay together; and upon eagle’s eyries on the dizziest peaks, their 
naked bodies bathed in the gold and vermilion of sunrise and sunset, or the silver 
light of the moon that gazed down on their delicious exertions. 

Every night, Hidimbi faithfully brought Bheema back to his mother and 
brothers. For an hour or two, they returned to the cottage on the banks of the 
Salivahana, where they would eat with the others: wild game that Arjuna and the 
twins hunted, or fish from the lake. As the days and months flashed by, a shadow 
of sorrow fell over the love of Bheema and Hidimbi and they could find no 
reason for it. One day Bheema said to her, “I fear our time together will soon be 
over.” 

Lying upon him in languor, she nodded and her eyes were tear-laden. Softly, 
she said, “Our destinies lead away from each other because there is much that 
you still have to do in the world of men. But I am with your child and we 
mustn’t part until he is born.” 



Bheema’s roar shook the sky. He lifted her in his arms and danced about, 
naked as he was. Then moved by sharp desire, that now she was his own flesh, 
he laid her down again tenderly. Later that night, they returned to the cottage. 
They saw another visitor had come to meet Kunti and her sons: a grandsire and 
mentor, Vyasa Dwaipayana. 

He had heard how the house of lac in Varanasi had burned. With a seer’s 
insight, he knew the sons of Pandu had not died. Asking their whereabouts from 
wild beasts and birds, he found their sanctuary. As the moon rose over the hills, 
Vyasa shared their evening meal. When they had eaten, they sat on the cottage 
steps watching Soma Deva ride on the still mirror of the lake. 

Vyasa said, “In seven months Hidimbi will bear Bheema a mighty son, a 
grandchild of the jungle and the wind.” He paused and seemed to peer into the 
future. “The boy’s valor will be a legend through the ages. Do not call Bheema’s 
wife Hidimbi from now, for she is not a rakshasi any more. Call her 
Kamalamalini; she is as lovely and true as a lotus.” 

Bheema took her hand in the silvery night. Vyasa continued, “When 
Bheema’s son is a year old, you must leave the forest. Kunti, my child, put away 
your anxiety. These troubled times are only passing clouds against the firmament 
of your sons’ destiny. I, Vyasa, say to you, your princes are born to rule the 
world and Yudhishtira to be its emperor. 

Evil appears to triumph just for a day and then dharma must prevail again. 
The darkest yaama of night is just before the dawn. Be calm, be brave: these 
trials are only to strengthen your spirits. Fear nothing, you are never alone. All 
the rishis of the world are with you and the Devas who are these princes’ fathers 
have not abandoned you. There is deeper and more careful design behind your 
travail than you imagine.” 

Seven months went by after Vyasa’s visit: months of love for Bheema and 
Hidimbi and of beauty, but poor peace, for Kunti and her sons. Though the green 
asrama reminded them of their early years with Pandu, anxiety never left their 
hearts. 

Then Hidimbi delivered a large infant, dark as his parents. He did not cry 
when he was born, but gazed back at his mother and father, his uncles and his 
grandmother with grave eyes. He had not a hair on his head and with his 
enormous ears, it truly resembled a smooth water-pot. They named Bheema and 
Hidimbi’s son Ghatotkacha. 

Ghatotkacha was no ordinary child and at the end of the first month of his 



life, he was a full-grown youth. Time for him was another, extraordinary stream. 

Just as the growth of his body was prodigious, so was his mind’s. The 
weeks Ghatotkacha spent with his father, his uncles and grandmother were like 
years; and by their love for him, they were drawn into his fabulous time. Those 
were joyful days and full of sorrow as well: they all knew how few these days 
must be. What filled their hearts, more than Ghatotkacha’s phenomenal gifts, 
was his loving nature. 

He learnt wrestling from his father, archery from his uncle Arjuna and 
mastered them with swiftness which, if anything, exceeded that of his growth. 
But Ghatotkacha had a favorite among his uncles in that asrama: Yudhishtira. 

The half-human, half-rakshasa boy never tired of sitting at Yudhishtira’s 
feet and learning the Shastras and the Vedas from him, imbibing them with 
astonishing speed and seldom an interruption. He would sit raptly with his big 
eyes fixed on the eldest Pandava’s tranquil face and drink in everything he heard. 

With his uncles for masters, Ghatotkacha quickly became a complete 
warrior and a youth of deep learning as well. 

One day, when just a few months had flitted by, Vyasa returned to the 
asrama on the lake. Bheema and Hidimbi knew the hour of parting had arrived. 
Ghatotkacha knew it was time to leave his father, his uncles and grandmother. 
Hidimbi clung to Bheema. No words would come from her; she only wept, her 
heart breaking. Bheema clasped his woman and his son in his arms and sobbed 
like a child. 

At last, tearing himself away, he said, “Wipe your tears, my love, you have 
our son with you. Whenever I want to see you, I will think of you and you must 
come to me at once. Don’t cry any more or I shan’t be able to go with my 
brothers, who have need of me still.” 

They both knew that he would not call her, for a long time. Not because he 
would not want to, but if he did, another parting would be unbearable. 

Vyasa said gently, “Put on valkala and disguise yourselves as wandering 
hermits. Twist your hair into jata with the juice of the nyagrodha. There is a town 
called Ekachakra not far from here. That is where you must go for the present.” 

When they had disguised themselves to look like itinerant brahmanas, they 
bade farewell to Hidimbi and Ghatotkacha. Then, wrenching themselves away, 
following Vyasa through the forest, they made their way sadly toward 
Ekachakra. 



They journeyed across clear, chatty streams and still, bright glades that 
seemed to have been painted on to the earth with a God’s brush-strokes. They 
passed through numinous jungles, full of invisible presences, hidden kinnaras 
and vidyadharas and other wood spirits. At last, they saw before them a warm, 
picturesque valley and in it a fine little township. Ekachakra was a collection of 
perhaps two hundred dwellings. Smoke issued lazily through their chimneys and 
curled up into a vacant sky. 

Vyasa led them to the house of a brahmana he knew where he had already 
arranged for them to live. When the brahmana had made them welcome and 
showed them a sunlit, airy room where they could stay, Vyasa said with a smile, 
“Ekachakra is a quiet town, but I think you may find some liveliness here before 
long. Live, meanwhile, by alms, as brahmanas should. And I will see you again 
in a few months.” 

Then he went away. 



FORTY-FIVE A SLEEPY TOWN 


Kunti and her sons kept much to themselves and lived by begging for alms. 
The people of Ekachakra took readily to the quiet youths and their mother; but 
those town-folk were not fools. They met together and said, “These are no 
itinerant rishis, but high-born kshatriyas. Perhaps they are in flight from some 
danger.” 

“Yet they are not arrogant, nor do they condescend to us.” 

“Their devotion to their mother is wonderful to see. Let them remain among 
us for as long as they want.” 

Though the people of Ekachakra accepted them warmly, anxiety was never 
far from the Pandavas’ minds. They would go out for alms in the morning. How 
alien to their royal natures this begging was, it made them humble and taught 
them about the world. As soon as their begging-bowls were full, they would not 
delay a moment but hurry back to Kunti, lest any of Duryodhana’s agents 
wandered into the little town. 

Often with tears in her eyes, Kunti would divide the food her sons had 
begged. Bheema would always get half of everything the brothers brought and 
the rest was shared equally among the others. And they were not unhappy, 
though for Bheema the food was never enough and he grew rather lean. 

Nearby there lived a potter who became friendly with them. He grew 
especially fond of Bheema, who helped him carry loads of hay; he was sad to see 
the young giant waning from not getting enough to eat. This potter was an 
intelligent man and something of a comic. One day he arrived at the Pandavas’ 
door with a begging-bowl he had made for Bheema, three times the size of an 
ordinary one. 

The next day, Bheema went begging for alms with his outsized bowl. 
Giggling to see him with the huge thing, the women of the town filled it to the 
brim, some of them with amorous looks at the strapping brahmana. Then on, 
those women began to cook a little more food and the big brahmana would 
oblige them by splitting firewood or doing heavy work around their houses. He 
was careful not to become otherwise involved, despite all the subtle and flagrant 
invitations he had almost daily. Some mild flirtation was harmless enough and 
Bheema did not deny himself that pleasure. 

One morning, just Bheema and Kunti were at home in the brahmana’s 
house, when they heard loud sobs from the next room, where their host lived 



with his family. Kunti raised a finger to her lips: the brahmana and his wife were 
crying. 

Kunti had grown very fond of the man, his wife and their two children: an 
older daughter and a young boy. She came to listen at the closed door that 
divided the brahmana’s house. 

She heard him say, “Curse this treacherous world! Curse this life, its roots 
are only torment and misery. Woman, years ago I said to you let us leave this 
accursed town. You answered that you were born here and here you would live. 
And now.. .oh, now death is upon us and there is no escape.” 

His wife said, “Death is certain for all that are born. Don’t grieve, I will go 
in your place.” 

Her husband gave a louder cry still. “How can I sacrifice your life for 
mine?” 

“The rishis of old have said that women should never be killed. If the devil 
won’t hesitate to kill a man, he may not kill a woman. I have borne your children 
and my nature’s deepest needs have been satisfied. Death holds no terror for me, 
I will go to the rakshasa.” 

Hearing the word rakshasa, Bheema sat up in the next room. Now the 
daughter of the house, a girl of twelve, ran to her parents, hugged them and 
wiped their tears. “My brother is just four. He will die if either of you leaves him 
at this tender age. The son of a family is its soul and the soul must be nurtured. 

Let me go to the rakshasa. You are more precious to me than my own life 
and I will feel no fear or pain.” 

All three clung together and sobbed. Then the little boy stopped his 
thoughtful game in the yard. He was a tousle-haired, beautiful young fellow. He 
ran in and lisped, “Don’t cry.” 

He held a long blade of grass in his hand. Brandishing his green sword, 
screwing up his face in the sweetest snarl, he cried, “I will slay the rakshasa!” 

The other three hugged him and began to laugh. Kunti walked into their 
room. She said, “I couldn’t help overhearing you. You spoke of a rakshasa and 
some terror he held for you. Share your grief with me, perhaps I can be of some 
help.” 

The brahmana sighed, “Alas, we are beyond help. For this week our turn 
with Baka has come.” 



“But tell me anyway: to share a burden is to make it lighter. The least we 
can do in return for all your kindness is to listen to the reason for your sorrow.” 

“Devi, your heart is kind, but death has come and knocked at our door 
today. Yet, as you say, to share a burden is to lighten it. So, listen to our story if 
you have a mind to. 

Our first misfortune is that our king is an imbecile—inept, weak and 
callous. The second followed upon the first, thirteen years ago. The rakshasa 
Baka came down from the northern ranges and found a dry cave to his liking on 
yonder mountain. 

It was a terrible day when Baka first descended on Ekachakra. He came like 
Yama. He killed anyone he could, drinking their blood, flinging half-eaten 
corpses around him. Then he went back to his cave and slept for a month. Again 
he awoke, hungrily and came roaring down on us for a feast. 

When he had come and gone a dozen times, our elders met together and 
decided to go to Baka with a proposition. They climbed to his cave and said, 
‘Great Rakshasa, we have come with an offer. Every week we will cook a 
cartload of food and send it to you. In return, you must promise not to attack our 
town.’ 

Greed stirred in Baka’s eyes. He was lazy and, besides, he loved human 
cooking. Yet, he loved human flesh and blood better. In chaste language, the 
rakshasa said to the elders, ‘Your plan is excellent, but I have some conditions. 
The food you send me must be tasty. And each week I will eat the bullocks and 
the driver of the cart, as well.’ 

The elders stood trembling: any moment Baka may tire of talking and fall 
on them. They quickly agreed. ‘Each week, a different household will supply a 
cartman and bullocks. But Baka, there is one other matter: as long as we send 
you the food, you must agree to be our guardian. Not only must you never come 
yourself into our town, you must protect us from any other danger.’ 

Baka thought about this for a moment. He said pityingly, ‘Have you no king 
to look after you?’ 

‘Our king is wanton and an idiot. Ours is a cursed generation.’ 

‘Very well, if I enjoy the food you send me—if it is not too spicy, or too 
bland—I will protect your town. Be sure the bullocks that draw the cart are fat 
and the rice you heap on it forms a hill. If I am still hungry after eating what you 
send me, I will come to Ekachakra. Go now and send me a cart of food this 
evening.’ 



Thus we began to feed the rakshasa every week and had his protection in 
return. Each week a different household provides the cart, the bullocks and the 
cartman.” 

His face like ashes, he whispered, “This week the turn is mine.” 

Kunti listened sympathetically. The brahmana continued, “Devi, if I take 
the cart to Baka and he eats me, my wife and children will starve. If my wife 
goes in my place I will die of grief and my children will be orphans. So we have 
decided all of us will go and die together.” 

He paused and his eyes were full again. “But despite all the philosophy in 
the world, life is sweet and the thought of dying dreadful.” 

The brahmana fell silent. Now Kunti said brightly, “Brahmana, you have 
been kind to us and the time has come to repay your kindness. I have five sons. I 
will send one of them, the second one I think, to Baka with the cart of food.” 

“Oh no! You are my guests. How can I send your son to die in my place? 
Devi, don’t add to my grief.” 

Kunti smiled at her host. “My second son is not an ordinary boy. Trust me, I 
am not sending him to his death. My child was born blessed by the Devas.” She 
leaned forward now and whispered, “He has superhuman strength; he will kill 
Baka and return safely. You prepare the food and the cart and leave the rest to 
my boy.” 

The brahmana and his family listened round-eyed. It seemed they had come 
to the brink of death and been reprieved. Kunti said, “Just one thing. You must 
never reveal my son’s secret to anyone, or he will lose his strength.” 

After a moment’s silence, the brahmana said, “If what you say is true, this 
is a miracle. If you are sure your son will come to no harm, we accept your offer. 
Not a word will pass our lips about who went to Baka with our cart.” 

Kunti went back to Bheema and told him about Baka the rakshasa and how 
she had offered to send him in the brahmana’s place. He hugged her. 

“Thank you, mother! I have felt so restless here and now I can have a good 
fight again. More than that,” his eyes shone, “the brahmana’s wife is an 
unearthly cook and tomorrow I will have a cartload of her food to eat.” 

Kunti laughed to see he was drooling. “Come, let us give them the good 
news.” 

The brahmana embraced Bheema and blessed him a hundred times. 



Bheema was embarrassed and said to the man’s wife, “I hope your cooking is as 
good as ever, or I might change my mind.” 

Tears in her eyes, the woman said, “I swear you would never have eaten 
food like you will tomorrow. I am going to begin cooking now and I will make a 
meal fit for a prince.” 

Kunti and Bheema exchanged a smile and went back to their own room. 
Almost immediately, the other Pandavas returned with the alms they had begged. 
Yudhishtira saw Bheema sitting in a corner and looking very pleased. He took 
Kunti aside in the yard. “Bheema has the look he used to get whenever he was 
planning some mischief against Duryodhana and his brothers. Do you know 
why?” 

Kunti was washing the vessels from which they ate. “This time I’ve begun 
the mischief myself.” 

“You?” 

Kunti made him sit beside her on the stone steps. She told him about Baka 
and the brahmana’s plight. She told him she had asked Bheema to take the cart 
of food to the rakshasa the next day. 

“What?” Yudhishtira’s face was red: for the first time in his life, with anger 
at his mother. “Have you taken leave of your senses, O my mother? We escaped 
through the tunnel only because of Bheema. We have come this far just because 
of him; and now you want to send my brother as an offering to Baka? Oh, Kunti, 
you have been terribly impulsive or you wouldn’t have dreamt of such a thing.” 

Kunti took his hand, but there was an edge to her voice now that pulled him 
up sharply. “Do you think, Yudhishtira, that your love for Bheema is greater than 
mine? Do you really imagine for a moment that I would sacrifice a son of mine 
to a rakshasa? It does you little credit that you think your mother is a stupid 
woman. 

My Bheema is Vayu’s son. You were not there when I conceived him. 
When he fell from a cliff, as a baby, the rock on which he fell was smashed and 
he didn’t have a scratch on him.” 

Yudhishtira already looked chastened. Kunti had not finished. “Bheema 
drank nagamrita when Duryodhana pushed him into the river and it made him 
even stronger. You saw how he carried us through the jungle, how he killed 
Hidimba, even when your brother was tired. 

Yudhishtira, none of my sons was born to die at the hands of an 



insignificant rakshasa. They were born to rule the world beside their eldest 
brother, who seems to have lost his wits for the moment that he judges his 
mother so harshly. I was only trying to repay the brahmana’s kindness.” 

Yudhishtira knelt before her. She took him in her arms and his eyes were 
full that he had hurt her. She wiped his tears tenderly, saying, “I don’t blame you, 
my son, this furtive life is wearing us all down. But we have a long way to go 
before we return to Hastinapura.” 

Yudhishtira went to the brahmana and said, “My mother told me about 
Baka. I am happy we can help you, it makes our time here fruitful.” 

Their host was pensive. “Tell your mother she can still change her mind. I 
do not want your brother to die in my place. You don’t know Baka, how strong 
he is.” 

“No mother would send her son to his death. You do not know my brother; 
he is stronger than you can imagine. Don’t fret needlessly, the rakshasa will die 
tomorrow.” 

After working all night, the brahmana’s wife finished cooking an hour 
before sunrise. When, at cockscrow, Bheema, Kunti and the others came out into 
the yard, they saw the brahmana loading the last of the food on to his bullock- 
cart. Bheema’s face was a sight as he sniffed that hill of rice, covered thickly 
with mouth-watering curries. 

He cried, “I must be off at once! What if Baka grows hungry and comes 
down the mountain?” 

Without further ado, Bheema mounted the cart. With a crack of his rope 
over the bullocks’ backs, he set off as the first flush of dawn lit the eastern sky. 

Soon he passed the edge of town and was alone with the cart of food. As 
Bheema urged his sleepy bullocks toward the forest-mantled foothills on the 
horizon, he helped himself to the food. He ate with relish, occasionally singing 
the cook’s praises to the lightening sky. He sang she had the most gifted hands in 
the world. Her spices were delectable and how she mixed them into her curries 
was sheer sorcery. Her rice was the longest-grained and the most fragrant in 
Bharatavarsha and so on. 

Enfolded in the aromas of the good woman’s cooking, transported by its 
flavors, Bheema went slowly along. It was months since he ate such a meal and 
he did not hold back. 

Suddenly, he had a thought that made him shudder. When he arrived at the 



mountain, looming ever closer now, he would have to kill Baka. Then he would 
be unclean with the rakshasa’s blood and he would not be able to finish the food! 
Bheema stopped the cart. He tethered his bullocks to a tree and really fell to. 

For an hour or two, the Pandava sat gorging himself at his ease, as the sun 
rose into the sky; and once, did he imagine it, or did he hear a rakshasa’s hungry 
roar far away? It did not bother him. When he had finished three quarters of the 
hillock of food, Bheema felt drowsy. He gave a ringing belch of absolute 
contentment and lay in the shade of the cart to catch a brief nap. 

He awoke in an hour, feeling better than he had since he last ate in the 
lacquer palace. Climbing back on the cart, he urged his bullocks forward, to their 
surprise: they had thought he wanted them to go slowly, the slower the better. 
Now Bheema was hungry for battle. Shouting at the bullocks that they were 
laggards, he stood up on the cart-head and whipped them on smartly. They flew 
across the flat land, arriving sooner than they liked in the dark woods that grew 
around the base of the mountain. 

A dirt track, disused once Baka began living here, wound its way through 
the trees and up the gloomy slope. Bheema set his bullocks on that trail. The 
poor beasts would rather avoid this menacing mountain; after climbing a short 
way, they stopped obstinately. The Pandava realized he would have to carry 
them if he wanted to go on. 

The careen from the place where he had last eaten had made him hungry 
again: just enough to polish off half of what remained on the cart. With a sigh 
and a brief curse at the bullocks, Bheema climbed down and tied them to a 
sturdy tree: so they would not bolt with the rest of the food, at the first sign of 
the rakshasa. He climbed back on and began to tuck in to what was left of the 
rice. 

For a while he ate ruminatively, thinking that only now, at his second foray, 
could he really taste the nuances of the marvelous cooking. As he demolished 
the last quarter of the rice, savoring each morsel, he began to call out to the 
rakshasa. 

“Baka!” bellowed Bheema, as he ate, “O Baka, come for your meal! The 
cart from Ekachakra has arrived, the bullocks and the cartman are here! ” 

Nothing stirred. Bheema continued to eat and, intermittently, to call out the 
rakshasa’s name. Some time passed and then the bullocks grew terribly restless. 
They tossed their heads and lowed, looking fearfully at the thick woods and the 
mud trail. Bheema ate on, with never a glance over his shoulder. Between 



mouthfuls, he still sang out Baka’s name from time to time. 

The birds in the trees had fallen ominously quiet. The woods had grown 
perfectly still. The bullocks were frantic. Their eyes showed white with panic, as 
they tried to break the rope and escape what they sensed in the dimness behind 
Bheema: the thing that had crept up on huge feet and now stood glaring at the 
cart with burning eyes. 

This was how Baka always received his cart of food and the cartman. He 
enjoyed stalking them, as a cat does a lizard. Baka was enormous. He made 
Hidimba seem mansized. His head was in the trees, as he stood quite naked and 
motionless, only his strange phallus twitching with the lust of the hunt. He saw 
what Bheema had done to the food. The rakshasa’s hairless body quivered. His 
crimson organ subsided like a distraught serpent and rage replaced excitement in 
his tiny eyes. 

Bheema first became aware of Baka by his stench, borne on the breeze like 
a pall of death. Breathing through his mouth until he grew accustomed to that 
stink, Bheema continued eating. Baka gave a low growl and stepped out of the 
trees. He was covered in dried blood and his own filth. He wore a necklace of 
skulls and bones of the men and beasts he had eaten and a crown of vultures’ 
feathers. His hair hung below his shoulders like a woman’s and he had woven 
jasmine flowers into it. He was a bizarre sight and the bullocks nearly broke 
their necks to get away. The rope held. 

Baka padded up behind Bheema and stood glowering, his pale face pinched 
in fury. At last, thinking to frighten the human glutton out of his wits, Baka gave 
a louder growl. The poor bullocks danced in fright. Bheema did not turn around. 
He ate on: the last of the food he was meant to have brought for Baka. 

The final mouthful down, the Pandava belched again. He yawned and 
stretched. Now Baka cried in his high lisp, “Dare you eat my food?” 

Wiping his mouth, Bheema turned around. Baka saw the human was 
unafraid and that his eyes glittered disconcertingly. Bheema said coolly, “Just 
look at you, Baka. You are so like the rakshasas in my mother’s stories that you 
could have stepped out of one of them. You are fat and useless with living off the 
town. Why, you could not hunt any more if you wanted to. I think, Rakshasa, 
that you are fat enough for killing. Though you stink so much, that not the 
vultures and jackals would like to feed off your carcass.” 

With a screech, Baka aimed a blow at Bheema that would have torn any 
other man’s head off his neck. Bheema let it land on him, while the bullocks 



bucked and bellowed. The rakshasa’s blow did not so much as knock Bheema 
over. 

With a howl Baka ran off and wrenched up a tree. Roaring like ten tigers 
now, he hurled it at Bheema, as his kind do when they fight each other in jungle- 
hearts. The wind’s son raised an arm and the tree smashed into slivers against it. 

Fear gripped him now and Baka roared louder. Never had he encountered 
anyone of the puny race like the specimen before him. He pulled up more trees 
and flung them at the Pandava like spears. By now the rakshasa frothed at the 
mouth as terror drove him mad. Laughing in his face, Bheema also began to pull 
up trees and cast them back playfully at the demon. 

Baka saw Bheema’s body grow bright; his sinews were made of eddying 
airs that rippled with the power of Vayu who wears down mountains. Baka 
thought he saw Bheema big as the sky, laughing at the rakshasa that he dared 
challenge him. 

Quickly, the place where they fought was denuded of its trees. Bheema’s 
laughter grew louder and Baka’s roars and screeches more desperate. The naked 
devil’s black blood flowed, mingling with the filth in which he was caked. When 
the last tree was too far to reach, with the longest howl yet Baka turned into a 
pack of silver wolves. Bheema struck them with a sapling as if he was beating a 
dog and yelping, Baka resumed his own form. 

By now, he had no hope the dreadful human would flee. He rushed at 
Bheema, as he might msh into the jaws of death. Bheema seized him and 
snapped his spine like an elephant would a cane of sugar. Birds flew screeching 
into the air at the report and the rakshasa’s dying scream. 

The bullocks had fallen silent, knowing with sure animal instinct that their 
cartman would prevail. Now he came to them and they nuzzled against him. 
Then there were other sinister presences in the woods and the bullocks grew 
restive again. Bheema saw a knot of smaller rakshasas, Baka’s people. They had 
watched the battle and were in dread of Bheema. 

He cried fiercely, “Leave this mountain or I will kill you all!” 

He took a threatening step toward them; they fled howling and never came 
again to those parts. 

Flushed with victory and all the fine food on which he had gorged, Bheema 
hauled the rakshasa’s broken body to the cart and lifted it on. He turned his 
bullocks around and pointed them back to Ekachakra. As they trundled along, 
Bheema leant his head against dead Baka’s thigh and he was soon snoring under 



the westering sun. 

Night had fallen when Bheema arrived in Ekachakra. He stopped the cart at 
the edge of town, rolled Baka’s carcass off and left it at the city-gates. Quietly, 
he went back to the brahmana’s house. His mother and his brothers hugged him; 
the brahmana and his wife fell at his feet. 

Bheema said to the brahmana, “Remember, don’t breathe a word to 
anyone.” 

Kunti had hot water ready for her son’s bath. As he went in to it, he turned 
back once more. With a grin, he said to the brahmana’s wife, “I hope we don’t 
have to wait for another rakshasa before I taste your cooking again.” 

He went in, bathed and then fell asleep, digesting the awesome meal he had 
eaten like some python. As he slept, he smiled in a sweet dream of the food. His 
mother and his brothers sat watching him fondly for a while and then they slept 
too. 

The next morning, a commotion broke out in the sleepy town of Ekachakra, 
when someone found Baka’s body at the gates. The town-folk soon discovered 
whose turn it had been to feed the rakshasa and they thronged the brahmana’s 
house. They wanted to know how Baka had died. 

The brahmana said, “Yesterday, I sat crying with my wife because it was 
my turn to take the cart of food to Baka. Suddenly a young brahmana came to 
me and said, 'Friend, do not grieve. I will take the cart for you and, what’s more, 
I will kill the rakshasa.’ He assured me he was far stronger than any rakshasa on 
earth and I need have no qualms about letting him go in my place. Sure enough, 
this morning my bullocks and cart had been returned and Baka’s body lay at our 
gates.” 

All that day there was singing and dancing in Ekachakra and offerings to 
the Gods. No one suspected who the rakshasa-slayer was. The Pandavas 
continued to live peacefully in their grateful host’s house and Bheema frequently 
had the most inspired dishes sent him by the brahmana’s gifted wife. 



FORTY-SIX A STRANGE STORY 


Some weeks passed after the killing of Baka. One evening, as twilight fell 
in Ekachakra, a handsome mendicant arrived at the door of the brahmana with 
whom the Pandavas lived. Always hospitable, the brahmana took the traveler in 
for the night. 

When the visitor had bathed and eaten, he sat in the lamplit courtyard and 
began to regale his host with a fund of stories from his obviously incessant 
wandering. Many of these touched upon the holy tirthas of Bharatavarsha. The 
host begged the muni’s permission to call his other guests, because surely they 
would be enthralled by his fabulous lore. 

Soon, Kunti and her sons also sat raptly round the raconteur. The Pandavas 
were keen to hear what the world said about the burning of the lacquer palace in 
Varanasi. It was only later the stranger came to that. 

He began with some glowing accounts of miracles he had either heard 
about or seen at the blessed tirthas; and he was a gifted pauranika. Then, he 
changed tack suddenly. “Tonight I am abroad on a royal mission. A king has sent 
me and others like me, across the length and breadth of Bharatavarsha with a 
very special message, meant just for one kshatriya’s ears.” 

Sahadeva asked, “Who is the king? And the kshatriya?” 

Yudhishtira said quietly, “Let us also hear your message, Muni.” 

The wanderer retied his topknot with slim hands and began. “I am abroad 
on a mission for king Drupada of the Panchalas.” 

The Pandavas all gave a slight start. If the mendicant noticed in the 
lamplight, he gave no sign of it. “Drupada has sent me to spread the word about 
his daughter Draupadi’s swayamvara in Kampilya. Did you know the lovely 
Draupadi and her brother Dhrishtadyumna were born not from a woman’s body, 
but a fire?” 

“Tell us about them,” urged Kunti, an inkling of destiny alive in her. 

“It is a long story. Are you patient enough to hear it through?” 

They all nodded. The mendicant said, “Once there were two childhood 
friends, Drona and Drupada. Both studied under Drona’s father, the Rishi 
Bharadvaja. While they were students, Drupada swore that one day he would 
share his kingdom with Drona.” 



The Pandavas knew this part of the man’s tale well. They did not interrupt 
him. He came to Arjuna’s guru-dakshina and how the prince humbled Drupada 
in Kampilya. What the muni said next astonished his listeners. 

“Even in defeat, Drupada was full of admiration for young Arjuna. He said, 
There is no kshatriya on earth like Arjuna. I must have a daughter to marry 
him.’ At that time Drupada pretended all was forgiven between himself and 
Drona, but it was then he conceived an implacable hatred for the acharya.” 

His audience sat up; they did not know this. “It was as if the hatred flew out 
of Drona’s heart into Drupada’s and it was a demon that gave him no peace. 

But Drona was Bhargava’s disciple and a master of the brahmastra; no 
warrior on earth could kill him. Drupada left his city and wandered dementedly 
through a jungle, muttering to himself, ‘A son to kill Drona and a daughter to 
marry Arjuna! ’ 

For weeks, he wandered, possessed, until he arrived at a lonely asrama in 
the very heart of the jungle. Two rishis called Yaja and Upayaja lived in that 
asrama. Drupada managed to tell them what he wanted. 

‘My hatred is a fire that consumes me moment by moment. Drona is a 
master of the brahmastra. He was not born of a mortal woman and no man on 
earth can kill him.’ 

He paused, then changed his subject without warning, as the sages listened 
to him with grave attention. ‘Arjuna is a peerless kshatriya! He came to my gates 
and he vanquished me. There is no archer like him in the world. I wish he were 
my son or, at least, my son-in-law. But I have no daughter for him to marry and 
even if I was to have one now, she would be too young for the Pandava.’ 

Drupada began mumbling sadly to himself again. Yaja said, ‘Serve us for a 
year and you shall have a son to kill Drona and a daughter to be Arjuna’s wife.’ 

For a year, Drupada served the two rishis in the vana and at the year’s end, 
they performed a putrakama yagna for him. The munis sat chanting powerful 
mantras beside the flames of a sacred fire. It was high noon and Dmpada and his 
wife sat behind them. After some hours of chanting, Yaja poured some libation 
on to the flames. Candescent colors danced in that fire. Then it blazed up, 
blinding and the flames were slabs of white light, piercing the sky. 

It seemed the earth had been subsumed into a more exalted realm. Drupada 
heard unworldly music. As he sat there, in transport, a crystal chariot rose out of 
the white flames and in it sat a godlike youth of some fourteen summers. 



He was a kshatriya in shining armor. He carried unworldly weapons and his 
face seemed as if it was carved from stone. The chariot emerged from the 
flames, the youth in it smiled at Drupada and his wife. The Panchala king could 
not contain a cry of joy: he knew Drona was as good as dead. A voice spoke out 
of heaven, This prince will kill Drona and bring glory to the Panchalas.’ 

When Drupada wanted to go and embrace the youth in the chariot, Upayaja 
restrained him. The yagna fire was full of color and light again and another 
miracle was unfolding among its flames. They sprang white once more and 
higher and abruptly grew still as if arrested in time. The burning stillness 
assumed a human form. There were long, dark arms there, a perfect head 
flowing black tresses. As Drupada, his wife and the rishis watched, stunned by 
her incredible beauty, her skin dark as night, her face and her body so perfect 
they were from a more pristine time, a young girl stepped out of the white light. 
Now a common fire burned again in Yaja’s sacrificial pit. 

Once more, an asariri spoke in the jungle’s heart, The dark one will be the 
most beautiful woman in the world. She is born to fulfil a divine purpose, she 
will be the nemesis of kshatriya kind.’ 

Her fragrance filled that glade like the scent of a great black lotus. 
Drupada’s queen cried to Yaja, ‘Muni, let these children think of me and no one 
else as their mother!’ 

Yaja said, ‘So be it. Call your son Dhrishtadyumna. And let your daughter 
of destiny be named Krishnaa, for her dark skin.’ 

But her father loved her so much that soon she was not called Krishnaa any 
more, but Draupadi, Drupada’s daughter and Panchalil, princess of the 
Panchalas.” 

The wandering ascetic paused. Bheema said softly, “So Drupada became a 
father of twins. But, good Brahmana, I have heard Dhrishtadyumna is Drona’s 
sishya.” 

The man laughed. “Drona knew Dhrishtadyumna had been born to kill him. 
The acharya also knew that no man escapes fate. He took Dhrishtadyumna to be 
his sishya and taught the fire-born prince like his own son. 

Let me come back to my mission. It has to do with the Pandavas, the 
nephews of blind Dhritarashtra who is king in Hastinapura.” 

Not a muscle moved on any of the brothers’ faces. 

The storyteller continued, “Dhritarashtra is the scion of an ancient House, 



in which only noble kings have been born since time out of mind. But not the 
blind one. He did not treat his dead brother’s sons as he should, far from it.” 

1. She was also called Yagnaseni, since she was born from the sacrificial 

fire. 

He lowered his voice, as if the night had ears, “Dhritarashtra sent the 
Pandavas to Varanasi, on the borders of his kingdom. He did not want Pandu’s 
son Yudhishtira to rule after him, but his own son Duryodhana, who is a devil. In 
Varanasi, Duryodhana built a palace of lac for the Pandavas and their mother 
Kunti. One night, as they slept, he had it set on fire and burnt them alive inside. 
He cleared his own way to the throne. 

Drupada was shocked; he seemed deranged by the news. If Arjuna were 
dead, how would he marry Draupadi? Strange, indeed, was the scene in the 
palace of Kampilya: Drupada mourned the Pandavas as if they were his sons. 

His guru said to him, ‘My lord, Yaja and Upayaja are maharishis and your 
children were born from their fire. The munis knew why you wanted a daughter. 
They would not deceive you and lay waste Draupadi’s life. 

Have it proclaimed all over Bharatavarsha, that a swayamvara will be held 
for the princess and that there will be a test of archery for the kshatriyas who 
would compete for Panchali’s hand. I am certain the Pandavas are alive and in 
hiding somewhere. Wherever he is, Arjuna will come and win Draupadi’s hand.’ 

Friends, I was also sent forth by my lord Drupada to spread the word of 
Draupadi’s swayamvara. So here I am, telling you about it. And, who knows, 
Arjuna himself may be listening!” He gave a laugh, but his eyes were shrewd in 
the flickering light. It was midnight and the hermit rose. He yawned and went in, 
saying nothing would keep him from his bed any more. 

Their host and his wife followed their guest. Kunti and her sons sat on for a 
while in the open, with the night breeze playing on their faces. They sat in 
silence and those young men’s hearts beat wildly with visions of a dark princess. 

Then, Kunti said, “We have been in Ekachakra for too long. I am tired of 
seeing the same four walls, the same pots and pans and begging-bowls, the same 
yard, the same trees, the same mountain.” 

She saw her sons’ eyes light up with desperate hope. She felt sorry for 
them: so young, so manly and no means to express either youth or manliness. “I 
think fate brought us here to rid Ekachakra of Baka. Now that is done, why 
shouldn’t we move on?” 



“But where to, mother?” asked Yudhishtira, innocently. 

“Why not to Kampilya? I have heard it is a marvelous city and the princess 
Draupadi’s swayamvara promises to be an event. It will be so refreshing to walk 
through the streets of a great city, in a thronging crowd. Besides, the archery 
promises to be exciting. I am for going to Kampilya...that is, unless you have 
some objection.” 

She laughed in the fetching, young girl’s way she had whenever she was 
amused at her sons. In one voice, her five princes cried, “Let us leave 
tomorrow!” 

Then, blushing, they avoided each other’s eyes. Each one knew what 
obsessed his brothers and himself: a dark face they longed to see, black velvet 
skin they longed to touch. Yudhishtira knew she was meant for his brother 
Arjuna, but he could not get her out of his mind; and Yudhishtira’s thoughts of 
Draupadi were not chaste at all. 

Yet, what the eldest Pandava felt in the brahmana’s yard, as the moon sank 
in the west, was a delicious anticipation in the depths of his body, a warm lake of 
sensation he shared with his brothers. Strangely, there was no conflict in it, but 
only an inexpressible deepening of their closeness: a vibrant, golden bond, past 
words. 

“We’ll leave first thing in the morning,” said Kunti. Rare excitement was 
upon her as well, as she went in to sleep for a few hours before they set out. 

Long after she had gone, her sons sat on under the stars. They sat 
wordlessly, when all the night birds, owls and bats and even the breeze, had 
slept. 

Finally, they also turned in, Yudhishtira last of all. Now they lay awake in 
the dark and the dusky Draupadi still tormented them. Yudhishtira did not sleep, 
nor Bheema, Arjuna, Sahadeva or Nakula. They lay tossing in their beds, waiting 
for the dawn. 



FORTY-SEVEN ENCOUNTER IN THE NIGHT 


The next morning, shortly after daybreak, Kunti and her sons came to their 
host the brahmana to say farewell. They found the traveling bard, last night’s 
inflamer, already gone. When the brahmana’s wife heard their guests were 
leaving, she begged them to wait for just an hour: she wouldn’t let them go 
without cooking some food for the young man who had saved her family. 
Bheema was delighted. Kunti and her sons spent that hour with the brahmana 
and his two children, while the wife got busy in her kitchen. 

The meal was ready and packed in an earthen vessel tied in a cloth. 
Embracing their host, the Pandavas and their mother set out. The people of 
Ekachakra came out to say goodbye. Some of the women had tears in their eyes 
as they waved to Bheema. The Pandavas passed through the gates and walked on 
without looking back, it was inauspicious. 

Across sweeping plains with fields bright as a parrot’s feathers the 
wayfarers went, happy to be out of the friendly but dreary town they had lived in 
for so many months. They tracked the sun toward Kampilya. Soon the day grew 
warm and they rested in some airy woods and ate the meal the brahmana’s wife 
had sent. 

When they had eaten, sleep came over them. The princes had not slept all 
night long and Kunti just a few hours before dawn. They lay in the shade of a 
large nyagrodha tree, with no walls or ceiling to cage their dreams. The brothers 
all dreamt of a dark and bewitching face, its eyes full of fate. 

It was growing on evening when Yudhishtira awoke, before the others and 
he saw a profound rishi had joined them. With a knowing gleam in his eye, 
Vyasa said, “Sweet dreams, I hope, my son?” 

Yudhishtira awakened the others. The princes prostrated themselves at 
Vyasa’s feet and he blessed them. The maharishi said, “The way ahead leads 
straight to Kampilya and fortune awaits you there, all of you. I see darkness 
lifting away from your lives; days of joy are around the corner of time. You will 
soon forget the evil months you have passed through. Be of good cheer, I will 
see you in Kampilya!” 

He strode off into the trees and actually seemed to vanish. Kunti and her 
sons made their way again toward Drupada’s capital. Singing among themselves, 
more hopeful than they had ever been since the burning of the house of lac, they 
journeyed on, by day and by night, passing through virgin forests and across 



glimmering plains, fording gushing streams. In their mood, they were intensely 
sensible of the sights, sounds and scents of the lands they went through, as if 
only now that they headed for Kampilya they had eyes and ears for nature’s 
lavish beauty. 

One night, as they walked through a forest, Arjuna led the way with a 
mshlight in his hand. The moon had risen above them and they heard the Ganga 
flowing ahead. They heard other noises, as well: unearthly voices and wonderful 
laughter; someone was bathing in the river. 

As they went nearer, abruptly all the sounds ceased. Nothing stirred. They 
thought they must have heard animals drinking at the river; only the breeze had 
made them seem like golden voices. 

Yudhishtira said, “My body is hot and tired. I am going to bathe.” 

“Let’s all bathe,” said Bheema. “The water smells so sweet.” 

They approached the river, when suddenly a luminous chariot appeared 
from the trees, like a full moon. Two horses were yoked to it and they were not 
of this earth. Their skins glowed in the dark, green and copper and their manes 
seemed to be made of tongues of silver flame. Kunti and her sons could not be 
sure if those horses’ hooves touched the ground. 

At the helm of the chariot, stood the most marvelous being. He was taller 
than any man of the earth. Woven with flowers and full of light, his hair hung to 
his shoulders. His dark face was keen and sharp and his wide eyes glittered 
angrily at them. For a moment, he stood glowering and behind him in the trees 
were other forms, dim and bright. The princes of Hastinapura fancied they were 
female forms. 

The chariot-rider raised a hand and cried in his ringing voice, “You cannot 
approach the river! The twilight hours are only for the yakshas, gandharvas and 
rakshasas. We kill witless mortals who dare trespass here at this time.” 

Arjuna heard his haughty tone and cried, “Who are you to lay down laws 
for the river waters that are free?” 

“I am Angaraparna the gandharva!” said the Elf, more imperiously still. 

“Sky-rover, no one has any right over the ocean, the Himalaya, or the 
Ganga. Not by day or night, or twilight.” 

The gandharva bristled. He cried fiercely, “Begone mortals! I came to the 
river to bathe with my women; you may not approach the water until we have 
finished. Go peacefully, before you annoy me. This vana is named after me and 



not merely men but yakshas and rakshasas dare not come here. Humans, 
begone!” 

Arjuna laughed at him. “Your threats don’t frighten us, not even at this 
twilight hour of your strength.” 

With a cry of anger, the gandharva raised his bow. It was an arc of light in 
his hands. Quick as light, he drew arrows from his quiver and began to shoot at 
them, especially at Arjuna. Now Arjuna, too, was a blur: he struck aside the 
immortal’s fiery stream of arrows with his torch. 

The gandharva paused in his archery that would have razed a small army. 
His arrows all lay extinguished at Arjuna’s feet. The dark human said, 
“Angaraparna, your archery is very pretty and about as potent as wave-froth. But 
you are not of our earth and I will show you what sort of archer I am with a 
weapon of the sky.” 

The gandharva waited, amused, confident the human’s arrows would be 
puny. Arjuna took his bow from Bheema, who had been carrying it for him. 
Indra’s son called to his adversary across the moonlit glade, “Gandharva, I 
charge this arrow with the astra of Agni. It is Brihaspati’s weapon, given to me 
by my master Drona. Let us see you stop my arrow.” 

With a resonant mantra, Arjuna shot his astra at the gandharva. It did not 
travel as swiftly as a common shaft, but seemed to linger in the air as it flew at 
the glowing chariot. Angaraparna waited with a mocking smile on his lips. 
Midway between Arjuna and the gandharva, the astra took fire. 

Angaraparna cried out in amazement; his women in the trees screamed. In a 
sheet of flames, Arjuna’s agneyastra flashed between the unworldly steeds and 
struck the chariot. The ratha erupted and Angaraparna was flung headlong from 
it. 

The chariot—from which Angaraparna got his name, 'Scorching Chariot’, 
—burned down. The shining horses bolted into the trees. Arjuna strode up to the 
stunned gandharva, seized his lustrous hair and dragged him to Yudhishtira. 

Three tall, incredibly beautiful women ran out from the trees: the 
gandharva’s wives, their faces and bodies shimmering, their hair touched with 
starlight. The tallest came boldly up to the Pandavas. She said in her voice so 
full of music, “Noble ones! I am Kumbheenasi. I beg you, spare my husband’s 
life.” 

The others remained behind her in the shadows. The princes heard their 
stifled sobs and saw their delicate bodies tremble. Arjuna held Angaraparna by 



his hair and the gandharva was still dazed. His chariot was a mound of ashes. 

Kumbheenasi knelt at Yudhishtira’s feet. She grasped his hand in her soft 
palms, knowing at a glance that he would decide Angaraparna’s fate. 

“Kind Kshatriya, spare my husband!” she sobbed. 

Yudhishtira turned to Arjuna, who still stood red-eyed. The older Pandava 
said, “Let him go, Arjuna. You have proved your point and who would kill a 
man that needs a woman’s protection?” 

Arjuna scowled at Angaraparna, as if he would dearly prefer to kill him. He 
released the Elf’s hair and the gandharva fell back on the grass. He gave a long 
moan and slowly stood up. He was taller than Bheema. Now he bowed low, with 
folded hands, to Yudhishtira and Arjuna. 

With a rueful smile, Angaraparna said, “I renounce my name! I am humbled 
and my chariot is ashes.” 

He laughed. It seemed merriment was so much part of his nature that not 
the shame of defeat could stifle it. Impulsively, Angaraparna took Arjuna’s hand 
and cried, “I must repay your kindness! I would have killed you, but you spared 
my life when you could have had just revenge. I will give you the secret power 
of the gandharvas, the chaksushi is mine to give.” 

Before Arjuna could protest, the gandharva placed his fingertips on the 
Pandava’s temples and whispered a mantra in his ear. Arjuna’s body began to 
tingle with a most extraordinary sensation. Angaraparna was saying, “The 
chaksushi sets the gandharvas apart from you humans.” 

Liquid sight was upon Arjuna, as if a hidden eye had opened inside his head 
at the gandharva’s mantra: a fabulous, mystic eye. Visions swept the Pandava 
prince and all his rage of a moment ago melted away. A beatific smile lit his 
face. 

Angaraparna said, “Now you can see into all the worlds, Kshatriya and 
whatever you like on any of them.” 

Arjuna’s eyes were alight at what he saw. Then, remembering himself, he 
willed the uncanny visions to stop and to his surprise, they did. Arjuna looked at 
the tall being before him in some awe. 

The gandharva had already flashed on to his next concern. “I also want, O 
Kshatriya, to give you and your brothers a hundred horses: steeds like mine 
foaled in the homelands of the gandharvas. They appear at the very thought of he 
who owns them and so do they change their color, or their speed. Look.” 



Next moment, a herd of wild horses stood on the banks of the river. They 
were like no horses of the earth, shimmering and of many colors. The Pandavas 
stood enraptured, as their new-found friend said, “My horses are lean, 
Kshatriyas. But they never tire and they run as swift as thoughts!” 

Arjuna thought this had gone far enough. “I cannot accept your gifts, 
wonderful though they are. I have nothing to give you in return.” 

Angaraparna bowed solemnly again. “To meet a great man is always a 
joyful thing. Besides, you have given me an inestimable gift—my life! Yet, if 
you want to repay me for what I gave you, teach me the secret of the astra that 
made my chariot ashes.” 

“So be it!” laughed the Pandava. “I will teach you the secret of the astra and 
take your chaksushi and your horses.” 

Arjuna taught the gandharva the mantra for the agneyastra and the immortal 
shone to receive it. In return, the Pandava took the marvelous horses, fleeter than 
the wind. The two of them embraced, crying, “May our friendship last for ever!” 

Then, curious, Arjuna said, “Tell me, friend, why did you attack us? We are 
kshatriya princes, not thieves or brigands.” 

The Elf was solemn. “Unannounced, without care for proper time or rite, 
you wander these forests. You do not know where you should venture, at what 
hour. My women were with me; I was honor-bound to attack. But tell me friend, 
in truth, who are you?” 

Yudhishtira replied, “We are the Pandavas, hiding from our enemies.” 

Angaraparna gave a long whistle, melodious as a birdcall. He embraced 
each of the princes again and bowed deeply before Kunti. 

“I am glad! I am exceedingly glad you are alive. One day you five will rule 
the world; it is not right that you roam the wilds without a priest to guide you. 
Kings and princes must have priests. Tapatyas, no kshatriya can conquer the 
earth without a brahmana beside him.” 

Arjuna said, “We are Pandavas and Kaunteyas, all right. But why do you 
call us Tapatyas?” 

“Once, with the help of his guru, the brahmarishi Vasishta, the ancient king 
Samvarana regained the kingdom he had lost. With that muni’s help, also, 
Samvarana won the hand of his beloved, Surya’s daughter Tapati. In time, 
Samvarana and Tapati had a son. They named him Kuru and he was your 
ancestor. And so I call you Tapatyas.” 



Arjuna said, “For the time being, let your beautiful horses remain with you. 
I will take them when my brother is a king. Now, wise friend, tell us if you know 
a brahmana who will be our priest.” 

“A rishi who does tapasya in this very forest. He is Devala Muni’s younger 
brother, called Dhaumya and his asrama is yonder.” 

He pointed deeper into the jungle. After their piquant encounter, the 
Pandavas and Kunti bid the gandharva farewell and went the way he pointed, in 
search of a priest. 

Dhaumya’s asrama was a simple and austere dwelling, next to a jungle 
shrine called Utkochaka. He was a serene muni, tall, spare and bearded; and his 
eyes shone with wisdom. The princes prostrated themselves at his feet. When he 
had blessed them, he made the Pandavas and Kunti sit comfortably on seats of 
darbha grass and fed them sweet fruit and some soft and delicious roots. 

Already, uncommon empathy sprang deeply between them. Dhaumya said, 
“Tell me, Brahmanas, if brahmanas you are, who you are and why have you 
sought me out in this jungle where no man ventures?” 

Yudhishtira replied, “Muni, we are the Pandavas of Hastinapura, whom the 
world believes dead. We have come to you because we want a priest and a guru. 
For, one day we hope to return to our father’s city and rule the world from 
there.” 

Dhaumya smiled and grew very quiet. Finally, he asked, “And where are 
you heading now?” 

“To Kampilya.” 

This seemed to satisfy him. “If you truly want me to be your priest, I am 
willing.” 

Suddenly, they had a strong sense that the darkness that had shrouded their 
lives for two years had lifted away. Dhaumya did not take long to collect his 
spare possessions. By the light of a new dawn, they set out together for 
Kampilya. 



FORTY-EIGHT THE SPINNING FISH 


After some days of walking through jungles full of exotic birds and beasts, 
tangled valleys full of flowers and past lakes brimming with lotuses and swans, 
they arrived in southern Panchala, Drupada’s kingdom; and a day later in 
Kampilya, that king’s capital. 

Inside the city, preparations were in full swing for the princess Draupadi’s 
swayamvara. The Pandavas found a friendly carpenter who was willing to take 
in five brahmanas and their regal-looking mother and they began living in a 
room he gave them. 

As in Ekachakra, the princes still lived off alms. Like any mendicants, they 
went begging each morning and returned by midday with the food they gathered. 
Kunti divided what they brought among her sons. As they roamed the thronging 
streets of Kampilya, the princes heard from the people: 

“Drupada has no doubt the Pandavas are alive. The rishis have told him 
Draupadi will be Arjuna’s wife.” 

“The king has a mighty bow that few men can even lift. A wooden fish 
hung a hundred hands in the air is the target. The fish spins at great speed and 
only the archer who brings it down with an arrow will win Draupadi’s hand.” 

“The archers may not aim directly at the fish, only at its reflection in a 
trough of water.” 

“Drupada is sure only Arjuna can shoot the fish.” 

“A man who is meant to be dead!” 

“We can hardly wait for the day.” 

The Pandavas and Arjuna himself would go quietly among the people, 
listening to all this. They, also, princes disguised as brahmanas, waited 
impatiently for the day of the swayamvara. 

Meanwhile, kshatriyas from all over Bharatavarsha had arrived in 
Kampilya. They came from kingdoms far and near to try their luck with the bow 
and the spinning fish. Besides, Drupada’s hospitality was legendary. 

Even before the Pandavas, the Kauravas had come to Kampilya, with 
Duryodhana and Kama. The Yadavas—the Bhojas, Vrishnis and Andhakas—had 
arrived in the city, heroic kshatriyas all. Among the Yadavas was dark Krishna of 
Mathura, Vishnu’s Avatara, whose life was to become inextricably involved with 



the Pandavas’ lives. They were destined to become his warriors of light one day, 
most of all, Arjuna. 

At last, the day of moment dawned, bright and clear, birds hymning in the 
trees and all Kampilya was up with the sun. The arena of the swayamvara was an 
unforgettable spectacle. Every seat was taken. Brahmanas and rishis sat in their 
enclosures. The common people had thronged in thousands into the immense 
stadium: gaudily attired, as was their way, garlands round their necks, perfume in 
their clothes and on their skins, excited beyond measure. 

The finest sight was the enclosure of the kshatriyas who had come to vie for 
Draupadi’s hand. It was filled with the noblest warriors in Bharatavarsha: each a 
lion, every one a rival today. 

They say the Devas of heaven had gathered in the sky in invisible vimanas 
and peered down to watch Draupadi’s swayamvara. Five kshatriyas disguised as 
brahmanas, their faces covered by heavy beards and masked with ashes, their 
hair matted in jata, also found their way into the arena. They mingled with the 
other brahmanas and were careful not to enter or sit together. 

Deep sea-conches sounded, calling the feverish crowd to be silent. Drum- 
rolls rose and faded and rose again, as the crowd fell hushed and all eyes were 
riveted to the arched entrance from the palace. 

For a moment, everyone in that stadium was breathless for the princess 
Draupadi’s arrival; then, her brother Dhrishtadyumna led her in. She wore 
resonant red silk, golden ornaments and flashing jewels. All these paled before 
her dark, mysterious beauty. A sigh rose from the crowd when she walked in. 
She was, beyond doubt, the most beautiful woman in the world. She was more, 
she was unearthly. Yet, there was something fateful about her as well, something 
frightening: beauty like hers did not belong in this world. 

The Pandavas’ wildest fantasies, which had their way with them since the 
traveling muni told them about her, did Draupadi no justice. She was lovelier 
than all their imaginings. Fike everyone else in the arena, Pandu’s sons sat like 
infatuated boys, their eyes never leaving her face. 

The crowd had fallen silent in awe of the dark princess. You heard only the 
drone of the priests chanting mantras, as they poured libation over the ritual fire. 
At the heart of the arena was a dais and now Dhrishtadyumna climbed onto this 
platform. 

The fire-born prince’s voice was muted thunder, as he announced, “We have 
come together for my sister Draupadi’s swayamvara. Here is a bow and here are 



five arrows. Above me is a matsya yantra, just visible through the opening in the 
screen below it. At my feet is the vessel of water in which the archers must aim 
at the spinning fish’s reflection. My father, king Drupada, has said that he who 
brings down the fish shall have my sister’s hand.” 

Dhrishtadyumna turned to Draupadi now and named the kings and warriors 
who had come to try to win her. 

“Duryodhana, prince of the Kurus, among his brothers. Kama, king of 
Anga, Duryodhana’s dearest friend, now said to be the best archer in the world. 
Drona’s son Aswatthama and Duryodhana’s uncle Shakuni.” 

One by one, Dhrishtadyumna pointed out the great kshatriyas: Jarasandha, 
Shalya, Bhagadattal. Draupadi hardly looked at them, because her eyes always 
sought another face in the crowd. 

“Balarama of the Vrishnis and beside him, Devaki’s son Krishna, who the 
wise say is the Avatara.” 

Draupadi bowed slightly to dark Krishna, who smiled back at her. His eyes 
were so different from all the others’, so knowing and friendly. Krishna would 
take no part in the test of archery, said Dhrishtadyumna, nor his brother 
Balarama or any of the other Yadavas. He passed on to Jayadratha, king of the 
Sindhus, then to Sishupala, lord of the Chedis and on to the rest. 

There was a reason why Krishna would not compete for Draupadi’s hand. 
In his immaculate heart, he knew why this ravishing princess had been born into 
the world: to be his own agent, to help catalyze what he himself had come for. 
To rid the earth of her burden, the arrogant sway of the kshatriya. This was the 
very end of the dwapara yuga and it was written that the next age, the kali yuga, 
would be ruled by the sudra, mysterious are the ways of time. He, dark deliverer, 
would become the bane of the kshatriyas, who must not survive to dominate the 
coming and lesser age. Krishna had come to end a yuga. 

Moreover, knowing all things, he knew the Pandavas were not dead. His 
eyes also roved the swollen crowd in search of his cousins, who would become 
his soldiers in his war against evil. Though Kunti was his father Vasudeva’s 
sister, Krishna had never seen the Pandavas before. He had no doubt that as soon 
as he did he would know them, even in a crowd like this one. While every other 
gaze in the arena was peeled to the stunning Draupadi, Krishna’s ranged the 
jostling tiers for the sons of Pandu. 

Meanwhile, Dhrishtadyumna invited the first kshatriya archer to try to bring 
down the fish. The great bow had come into the House of Panchala in times out 



of mind, days when Gods moved openly in the world and kshatriyas were hardly 
less than Devas. It was the Kindhura and it had not been fashioned on earth. 
Only the most exceptional archers of this dwindled time could hope to even lift 

1. Several other kshatriyas are named here. See Appendix. 

that bow, let alone string it and shoot with it. The Kindhura’s bowstring 
sparkled as if it was made with thousands of minute diamonds. 

As the first archer mounted the dais, Draupadi and her twin climbed down 
and stood a small way off. This prince was a handsome young kshatriya. He was 
the first aspirant and the crowd cheered him loudly. Grinning, Yuyutsu, whom 
Duryodhana had sent to test the bow, strutted briefly on the dais, his body 
glowing with the oil with which he had rubbed himself. Raising his arms for 
silence, he said a brief prayer. His eyes strayed helplessly to the bewitching 
Draupadi. Yuyutsu bent quickly and clasped both his hands around the bow. 

It was now Krishna spotted five brahmanas, whose eyes never left 
Draupadi, not even to glance at Yuyutsu: as if they focused on an archer’s target! 
He pointed them out to his brother Balarama, whispering, “Look, they are here. 
Like live embers covered with brahmanas’ ashes.” 

Poor Yuyutsu was having a hard time. The muscles stood out on his arms 
and his back, beads of sweat on his face. That bow would not budge. At last, 
with a cry of frustration, he gave up and stood panting. A rueful smile and a 
wave at the crowd and Yuyutsu climbed down. The crowd cheered him for his 
effort and the other kings for his failure. Draupadi’s eyes shone with satisfaction. 
Krishna watched his Pandava cousins. Each of them sighed in relief that the bow 
was truly such an awesome one. The Avatara smiled to himself. Only he knew 
something of the long hard way that lay ahead of that supernaturally beautiful 
princess and her suitors. 

The next kshatriya approached the platform. The common folk of Kampilya 
snickered among themselves; the mighty Kindhura would easily resist this 
mawkish prince, who was far too young anyway. Surely enough, after a valiant 
effort, he also failed to lift the bow from its pedestal and returned rather shame¬ 
faced to his place. But the crowd cheered him anyway, one spark crying, “Come 
back next year, son!” 

But not all the warriors in that swayamvara were as easily frustrated by the 
Kindhura. There were many tremendous kshatriyas among them; Sishupala was 
the first. He was Krishna’s cousin and the Pandavas’ as well. He was a pale man, 
a giant, known as the Bull of Chedi. 



A hush fell over the arena. Sishupala rose from his place, his head clean¬ 
shaven and gleaming in the sun and his eyes shone as well. If any kshatriya so 
far seemed capable of lifting the bow, stringing it and, perhaps, even bringing 
down the spinning fish, it was this bull-like man. 

For a long moment, Sishupala stood very still on the dais, breathing deeply 
and his eyes shut. Then he bowed to Draupadi and, with a smile on his haughty 
face, picked up the Kindhura quite easily. The crowd moaned. With no effort, 
Sishupala pulled the glittering bowstring taut and secured it. 

The silence deepened on the crowd. Anyone who looked closely would 
have seen that Draupadi’s hands shook. Sishupala picked up his first arrow and 
the princess was as tense as his bowstring. The king of Chedi drew the string to 
his ear and, taking aim in the silver trough at his feet, shot his first arrow at the 
fish. He missed by the width of a sesame seed. Only Krishna saw Draupadi 
visibly relax; and then she was tense again, because Sishupala picked up his next 
arrow. 

Again, he missed so narrowly he took the crowd’s breath away. But when 
he shot his second arrow, the bow came alive and, with a crack like thunder, 
flung the archer down. The crowd roared. 

Groggily, Sishupala rose to his feet. The Kindhura had drained him. He 
staggered toward the bow, but now he could not lift it. He bowed quickly to the 
crowd and, hanging his head, walked back to his place. 

Draupadi’s eyes were alight, as if her life had been spared. Next came 
Jarasandha of Magadha, powerful king and Krishna’s inveterate enemy. He, too, 
picked up the bow with no effort and, peering into the silver vessel, shot four 
arrows at the fish while Draupadi held her breath as if the shafts were aimed at 
her heart. She was praying. She had never set eyes on Arjuna, about whom she 
had heard so much from her father and she was praying that only he would bring 
down the fish. Now, in fierce reality, Jarasandha missed the spinning thing four 
times by no more than a breadth of a mustard seed. Each time, Draupadi felt her 
heart stop beating and every arrow took a lifetime to travel between Jarasandha’s 
brutal hands and the target. She felt she lived and died four lives. 

Dhrishtadyumna touched her shoulder and whispered, “It is twice as hard to 
bring down the fish as it is to string the bow.” 

Jarasandha could not shoot the fifth arrow and Draupadi heaved another 
sigh. Duryodhana rose next and his was a potent and sinister presence. Draupadi 
shivered to look at him; his hooded eyes raked her. She felt alone and vulnerable, 



as if he stripped her naked with those dreadful eyes. 

Duryodhana also strung the bow effortlessly. The people of Kampilya were 
terrified lest this devil win their princess. Dhrishtadyumna, who knew what a 
monster Dhritarashtra’s son was, quailed at the thought of his sister married to 
him. Duryodhana picked up his first arrow and sent it humming at the fish. The 
world stood still. Then, the very crowd sighed: the evil prince had missed. He 
missed again and twice more. He shook with rage, as if the contest had been 
contrived just to humiliate him. 

Duryodhana’s last arrow missed the fish by the breadth of the little finger 
on a man’s hand. With a tigerish growl, he let the bow fall. He bowed stiffly to 
the crowd, but no one clapped. Well aware of the ominous effect he had, he 
turned to Draupadi and smiled blandly at her. She looked away. Seething, 
Duryodhana stalked back to his seat. This princess had touched his malignant 
heart as no other woman ever. Night after night, he would dream of her face and 
her dark body, as he saw it now, naked in his mind’s eye. 

Krishna missed none of this and he knew the conclusion to which it would 
lead one day. Today was only the sowing of a seed. When it was grown, the plant 
of hatred which sprang from that seed would choke all kshatriya kind and have 
the heads of countless kings for its fruit. 

Now Kama of Anga rose from his place beside Duryodhana and the Kuru 
camp erupted in wild cheering. This was the man Draupadi and Drupada feared 
the most. He was lithe and sleek, a warrior of presence and power, said, after the 
burning of the house of lac, to be unquestionably the best bowman on earth. His 
tread was soft, his quietness resoundingly assured, as he approached the dais like 
a hunting tiger. 

The golden armor he had been born with, which was part of his very skin, 
shone dully beneath his pale silk shirt. The crowd fell quiet. Kama did not so 
much as glance at Draupadi and her blood ran cold. Unlike all the others, he did 
not mount the platform straightaway. Truly like a stalking feline, he walked 
round and round the stage, studying the spinning fish from every side and angle. 

Five princes, disguised as brahmanas, shivered as they watched Kama. 
Sweat broke out on their bodies. They knew he was the one who could find the 
target. Kama’s concentration was elemental. Even blue Krishna was tense, 
looking on with anxiety in his eyes. The Avatara knew this archer was the only 
real danger. 

Leisurely, Kama padded around the bow, the water and the fish, many 



times, unraveling the riddle of the revolving target. At last, he seemed satisfied 
and a smile touched his lips. Now he gave Draupadi a searing look, as if she 
were already his. She knew this was not just arrogance but the confidence of an 
immaculate archer. She felt as if a demon had embraced her. 

Kama climbed the dais and paused at the foot of the bow. He turned his 
face to the sky, where the sun was at his zenith. That warrior seemed to pray. 
Then a light touched his graceful body and he picked up the Kindhura in his left 
hand. 

Dhrishtadyumna and Draupadi stood at the foot of the dais, not five paces 
from Kama as he fitted the first arrow to the string. Draupadi’s heart was in her 
mouth, as he began to draw the bowstring to his ear. He bent to peer into the 
water at his feet. Above him, the fish glittered strangely now and seemed 
brighter than ever: as if the sun lit it up for this archer. It even seemed the fish 
did not spin any more but hung still, grown big as a whale, so a child could shoot 
it. 

Draupadi felt as if someone was choking her. She was certain Kama would 
bring the fish down. She wanted to scream, to flee. The string was drawn back 
now, the arrow aimed at the fish’s eye. 

Draupadi heard a voice from the crowd. Perhaps it was the blue Yadava’s 
voice, but she could not be sure. Everything was a whirl, her life spun round 
with the wretched fish. The voice was saying, inside her head, “How can a 
princess like you marry a sutaputra?” 

A moment before Kama shot his arrow, Draupadi cried to Dhrishtadyumna, 
“I will not marry a suta!” 

Kama lurched as if someone had struck him; still, his arrow shaved the fish. 
Now his poise was shattered and he flashed Draupadi a look of untold hatred. 
His hands shook and his assurance was in shreds. 

A murmur hummed through the crowd when Kama missed his mark. The 
people had been sure he would strike the target. Only Dhrishtadyumna and 
Kama heard what Draupadi said. Kama found the bow in his hands had grown 
intolerably heavy. It was all he could manage to shoot the next four arrows, but 
he had no hope of finding his mark. The Pandavas breathed again. So did dark 
Krishna, who a moment earlier had his eyes shut and seemed to Balarama to 
have been plunged in dhyana, as if he was sending his very thoughts out to 
someone. 

Kama climbed down, burning with the insult. Kuru voices were raised in 



anger, “This target is impossible. We have been brought here to be made fools 
of.” 

“If Kama can’t shoot the fish, no archer on earth can.” 

The kings who had not yet tried the bow now refused to mount the dais. 
Silence fell on the arena. What would become of Draupadi? Drupada could not 
hold another swayamvara with honor, nor could he make the archer’s test 
simpler. Would Draupadi remain unmarried and a virgin? Such beauty wasted! 

Then, like a flame from ashes, Arjuna stood up in the enclosure of the 
brahmanas. Krishna nudged Balarama. Arjuna began to walk toward the dais; a 
murmur rose among the brahmana elders. 

“This is madness. The best kshatriyas in Bharatavarsha have failed to shoot 
the fish and this brahmana stripling dares approach the bow.” 

“He will bring ridicule on us all.” 

“Stop him.” 

To some others, the brahmana youth, his hair tangled in wild strands of jata, 
his face covered entirely in a thick beard and white ash, seemed radiant and 
strong. They cried, “He looks determined. Let him have his chance.” 

“There is no shame in failing here. Not even Kama of Anga has 
succeeded.” 

“He seems a poised young man.” 

“He seems powerful, let him try. He may cover us all in glory!” 

The elders saw there was little to be lost and everything to gain. Sensing 
uncommon strength in the dark brahmana, they now said, “Let him have a turn, 
if it is allowed.” 

Arjuna walked up to Dhrishtadyumna and said quietly, “It seems the target 
is beyond the kshatriyas here. Is a brahmana allowed to shoot at the matsya 
yantra?” 

The kshatriyas squirmed, though not for a moment did anyone imagine the 
young brahmana could bring down the spinning fish, when the likes of 
Jarasandha and Kama had failed. Some Kaurava princes cried mockingly, “Let 
the fool try. He doesn’t know what a great bow is.” 

“Let him lift it first.” 

Dhrishtadyumna raised his hand for silence. He said to Arjuna, “A 



brahmana may certainly try to shoot the target. Anyone may try, be he a 
brahmana, a kshatriya, a vaishya or even a sudra. And you have my word, the 
man who brings down the fish will have my sister for his wife.” 

Of course, the reason for this was that Drupada had no idea in what guise 
Arjuna would come to the swayamvara. Arjuna bowed to Dhrishtadyumna. He 
turned to Draupadi and bowed to her; suddenly, she felt pierced, ah sweetly, by a 
shaft of love. She felt all her panic, that one of the kshatriyas may actually 
succeed, melt away when she looked into this young man’s eyes. Draupadi felt 
fate move in her in a tide; she felt she already belonged to the brahmana. She 
began to pray that, whoever he was, he should not miss the fish. She did not care 
any more if Arjuna came to claim her. All she wanted, why, all she had been 
born for was this dark brahmana. 

More graceful than Kama, Arjuna mounted the platform. He made a 
pradakshina, walking around the Kindhura. The only one so far to do this, he 
folded his hands to the ayudha. To the crowd’s amazement, the young brahmana 
prostrated before it: as if he was worshipping his destiny. 

Krishna leaned forward, his hand tight on Balarama’s arm. Draupadi’s heart 
fluttered madly again; but now every beat a prayer that the brahmana would not 
fail. Even Dhrishtadyumna found himself hoping, inexplicably, that the dark 
youth would succeed. 

Arjuna rose again. He stepped up to the bow and lifted it. He strung it and 
still he was completely calm. Some rowdy kshatriyas, who had been drinking in 
the morning, had clapped and booed when Arjuna prostrated himself. They fell 
silent at the ease with which he picked up the bow and strung it. And the silence 
turned deafening when, hardly pausing to aim in the water, the young brahmana 
shot the five silver arrows in a blur: the shafts flashing up, one after the other, all 
in a single moment. 

The fish fell, pierced along its length by five arrows. Into perfect silence 
fell a fragrant rain of barely tangible flowers, from Devaloka; there was subtle 
music in the sky. Only Krishna heard it or saw the fine petal-shower, for the 
commotion that erupted in the stadium, especially from the frenzied brahmanas. 

Drupada on his throne saw what had happened. He heard the deep bass of 
conches, the thunder of the drums of Panchala, as Draupadi, graceful as a black 
swan on water, glided up to Arjuna and draped her garland around his neck. 

The crowd began to sing and dance, as the Pandava took his bride’s hand 
and came down the platform steps. They were like Indra and Shachi, like Agni 



and Svaha, Vishnu and Lakshmi, Surya with Usha, like Kama and Rati, Siva 
with Uma, like Rama with Seetha, Nala and Damayanti. 

Drupada was excited. But he was not sure the young brahmana was Arjuna; 
though he was brilliant, all right and a better archer than Kama today. 
Dhrishtadyumna did not know who the young stranger was. As for Draupadi, she 
did not care: whoever he was, from now he was the lord of her heart and her life. 



FORTY-NINE 



‘SHARE THE ALMS YOU’VE BROUGHT’ 


But now, an uproar broke out among some of the humiliated kshatriyas: 
Sishupala and Duryodhana, 

Kama and the Kauravas. 

“Drupada has slighted us! The swayamvara is not for brahmanas.” 

“If no kshatriya could shoot the matsya yantra, Draupadi should have killed 
herself.” 

“It must never happen again. We must make an example of this wretched 
swayamvara.” 

Those royal kshatriyas were shouting now and Drupada grew afraid. One of 
the Kauravas cast a blazing look at the Panchala king and yelled, “We can’t kill a 
brahmana. So let us kill Drupada and his son!” 

“Let us throw Draupadi into the agni kunda.” 

Roaring, the furious kshatriyas rushed at their hosts. The young brahmana 
stood in their way. He lifted the Kindhura and strung it. Another brahmana 
appeared at his side. He was a giant, strangely familiar; but both their faces were 
covered by thick beards and ashes and their hair matted in jata. Besides, they 
could not be who they might have been; the Pandavas were dead. 

Bheema pulled up a tree as if it were a tender plant and stood, huge and 
menacing, beside Arjuna. Yudhishtira, Nakula and Sahadeva, who had set out 
toward the carpenter’s house to tell Kunti the news, heard the kshatriyas roaring 
and ran back. Now five brahmanas faced the angry kings. 

Perhaps, Duryodhana was suspicious for a moment: how uncannily familiar 
these brazen priests looked. But the Pandavas had died in the house of lac; their 
remains had been recovered and floated down the Ganga. Next moment, 
outraged by the insults of the kshatriyas and emboldened by the five that dared 
confront the kings, all the brahmanas in the stadium surged forward in a throng, 
brandishing their staffs and kamandalus. 

“We are with you, brothers!” they cried. “We will teach these arrogant 
kshatriyas a lesson today.” 

“You are not alone! Every man of us will fight beside you!” 

Smiling, Arjuna said to them, “Thank you, brothers. But my friends and I 
are more than a match for these; don’t worry, our brahmana honor will be safe.” 



He asked them to move back. In a moment, with bowstrings twanging, a 
battle began. The five ‘brahmanas’ were indomitable and the crowd cheered their 
heroes lustily. 

Arj una’s arrows were like flaring thoughts, though he did not shoot to kill 
anyone. Her eyes bright, Draupadi stood beside him, clutching his deerskin. 
When Arjuna and his brothers had beaten back the kshatriyas’ first onrush, 
Kama came to join the fray. After years, Arjuna and he faced each other again. 
Now Kama did not know whom he fought; of course, neither dreamt they were 
brothers. 

Arjuna had never forgotten the exhibition in Hastinapura; he was desperate 
to beat the king of Anga. Kama was keen to fight the brahmana who had brought 
down Drupada’s cunning fish. Yet, there was no malice in his heart, nor any real 
fervor to defeat the young brahmana. Kama knew that but for Draupadi’s vicious 
taunt he, too, would have found his mark. Indeed, he felt strange affection for the 
brahmana, never knowing who he was. 

They fought fiercely, pressing each other hard. Arjuna was cool, knowing 
his adversary; and Kama grew more and more amazed with every arrow they 
exchanged. Exhilarated at discovering this youngster, excited that, like himself, 
the youth was not a kshatriya, Kama cried encouragement to him as they fought. 
“Well done! You take my breath away.” 

His delighted laughter rang across the arena, though slowly he had to give 
ground to the youngster, who was perhaps a shade quicker than him. Still Kama 
was exultant, arrows flying from his fingers like light. 

“Tell me who you really are, young man! Are you Vishnu himself, or at 
least Indra? For I am Kama and no archer on earth can match me except Arjuna; 
and he is dead. Who are you, young Brahmana?” roared Kama. 

Two arrows like lightning scorched his face. “Are you my lord Bhargava? 
Are you my master?” 

Arjuna called levelly across that arena of humming arrows, “I am not 
Bhargava, Indra or Vishnu. I am just a brahmana and I learnt archery from a 
brahmana. Let us fight seriously now, Kama, I say I am the better bowman.” 

Just then Bheema lifted the gigantic Shalya high into the air and flung him 
down, shaking the ground. Shalya fainted. Bheema could have killed him if he 
chose, but Shalya was Madri’s brother, Nakula and Sahadeva’s uncle. All the 
other kings there, who had taken no part in the fighting, crowded round to watch. 

When Shalya was beaten, Arjuna grew inspired. He severed Kama’s 



bowstring in a flash and the king of Anga stood defenseless before him. Bowing 
and knowing the young man would not kill him where he had just found a bride, 
Kama withdrew. 

Meanwhile, the duel that amazed the Pandavas themselves was the one 
between Yudhishtira and Duryodhana. Their mild older brother had vanished and 
a fierce kshatriya stood in his place: one who remembered Varanasi well. 
Quickly, the Kaurava’s bow was broken in his hands and his arms lacerated by 
Yudhishtira’s arrows. Duryodhana fled. 

Now the other kings began to mumble dangerously among themselves. 

“Who can vanquish Kama except Arjuna?” 

“Who can fling Shalya down but Bheema?” 

“Let us discover who these brahmanas are. Let’s ask them their gotra and 
lineage.” 

Krishna knew it was time to intervene. “The brahmana won Draupadi fairly. 
All of us heard him ask Dhrishtadyumna if a brahmana could try his skill. 

Dhrishtadyumna said, ‘Anyone can try his skill: a brahmana, a kshatriya, a 
vaishya or a sudra. And if he brings down the fish, he shall have Draupadi for his 
wife.’ 

No kshatriya raised his voice to object; we were so sure a brahmana could 
never bring the fish down. To seek battle with the stranger now does not become 
noble men as we are meant to be.” 

Not only because of the truth of what Krishna said, but also because they 
knew what implacable warriors the five brahmanas were, the kshatriyas retired. 
All the brahmanas celebrated, thronging around their young heroes. 

Finally, breaking away from the crowd as they went through the streets of 
Kampilya, the Pandavas and Draupadi arrived at the carpenter’s house. Kunti sat 
alone inside, anxiety having its way with her. Her mother’s instinct warned her 
that her sons were embroiled in violence of some kind. She was imagining all 
sorts of terrible things. 

Then she heard footsteps and Yudhishtira called cheerfully, “Mother, come 
and look at the bhiksha we’ve brought today.” 

Without even looking through the open door, Kunti called back in relief, “In 
the name of God, all of you must share the alms you’ve brought equally among 
yourselves. And enjoy it.” 



The brothers were shocked. Only then, did their mother rise and come out. 
When she saw Draupadi, the day’s alms, she gave a soft cry. Then she saw how 
unbelievably beautiful the young woman was and she broke into a smile. 

Yudhishtira said, “Mother, Arjuna won the princess Draupadi at the 
swayamvara. She is the bhiksha I meant.” 

Ignoring this for the moment, Kunti came forward and took Draupadi in her 
arms. “I’ve always wanted a daughter and now I have one!” 

Draupadi, her heart on song to hear who had won her, touched Kunti’s feet, 
“Mother.” 

Later, Kunti took Yudhishtira aside. “My son, what have I done? I have 
never told a lie in my life. Yet, I said, ‘In the name of God, share the bhiksha you 
have brought equally among yourselves and enjoy it.’” 

Yudhishtira had a strange look in his eye. But he said, “Don’t worry, 
mother, nothing will come of it.” 

He quieted the wildness in his blood that threatened to overwhelm his 
reason, the wildness dark Draupadi ignited in him. Yudhishtira said to Arjuna, 
“You won her. Before this goes any further, take her hand and marry her.” 

His other brothers were obviously uncomfortable, disturbed. Yudhishtira 
himself avoided looking at Draupadi, for the fire in his veins. Arjuna knew what 
went on in his brothers’ hearts. More, he saw how strangely Draupadi looked at 
them: he saw she wanted all five of them and she was desperately troubled. 

That critical moment could have changed their lives. It could have torn 
them one from the other, if Arjuna had chosen to be selfish. But Arjuna said 
quietly, “Yudhishtira, what you say isn’t kshatriya dharma. You are the eldest; 
you must marry first. After you Bheema and then I and Nakula and Sahadeva 
last. Consider this and also what would be best for all of us.” 

Yudhishtira was acutely aware of how his brothers stared at Draupadi and 
how she gazed back at each of them. Not just one, but all including himself! 
Yudhishtira decided that what his heart cried out for and the best course for them 
were the same. He glanced up at Kunti, who nodded slowly at him, reading his 
thoughts. The others never took their eyes off Draupadi. 

Yudhishtira said, “Mother has already shown us the way. She is our gum 
and she said to share the princess equally among us. It is as if God spoke through 
her lips. If none of you objects, I see hers as being the truest way. It is obvious 
that all of us love Panchali. Let her not divide us, but bind us forever.” 



Such relief broke out on his brothers’ tense faces and Kunti’s face as well. 
They laughed when they saw Draupadi also smiled. Just then, they heard a low 
cough at the door and, turning, saw two splendid kshatriyas standing there. One 
was Balarama, who had been Bheema’s master at the mace and the other, the 
fabulous Blue One, they had never seen before. He came smiling and easy 
among them and touched Kunti’s feet first, then Yudhishtira’s and Bheema’s, 
too. 

“I am Vasudeva’s son Krishna,” said he. 

It was an auspicious moment and his presence filled that dwelling and their 
hearts. Yudhishtira knew he was much more than what he said and breathed, 
“My Lord!” 

Krishna’s black eyes shone at him. Moving quickly, he now embraced the 
cousin for whose sake he had most come, the one born on the same day as him. 
Krishna clasped Arjuna to him. In that moment, Arjuna knew his life had 
changed forever and more profoundly than by his winning Draupadi’s hand. The 
Lord of his destiny had walked in through the door and Arjuna knew this 
unmistakably. He was full of uncanny faith. Now he knew all their battles would 
be won and one day Yudhishtira would surely sit upon the throne of Hastinapura. 

His eyes full of tender mockery, Krishna said brightly, “I am so happy to 
see my aunt Kunti at last. And my cousins alive, who are said to have died in 
Varanasi!” 

Yudhishtira asked, “How did you know us, when you have never seen us 
before?” 

Krishna smiled. “Even if it is hidden by ashes, fire glows. No one but the 
Pandavas could have done what you did today.” He was quickly grave. “But I 
mustn’t stay here any longer, in case I have been followed; and you must be 
careful not to be discovered for a while. I fear Duryodhana may already be 
suspicious. It is not yet time for you to show yourselves. You must wait until the 
kshatriyas have all left Kampilya.” 

One by one, he embraced them again and, with a last dazzling smile, left 
with Balarama. Already Arjuna yearned to be with him again. 

Meanwhile, Drupada was distraught. He had arranged the swayamvara just 
for Arjuna’s sake. Now a brahmana had won his precious daughter. What kind of 
life would she have with him? An unaccustomed one, anyway. The youth was 
noble, surely and such an archer! Yet, he was not Arjuna but a mendicant. 

Drupada called his son Dhrishtadyumna, the only one he trusted implicitly. 



“I was certain only Arjuna could win your sister’s hand. I should have 
never held the swayamvara. I am ruined, my jewel is flung on a dust heap.” 

“Draupadi is my twin and she and I are as close as life and breath. I know in 
my very blood that fortune has befallen her. Let me find out more about these 
brahmanas.” 

Dhrishtadyumna arrived unnoticed at the carpenter’s house. Quietly, he 
stood under a window at the back of the dwelling, listening to whatever he could 
hear from inside. 

Toward dusk, four of the five brahmanas went out with their begging- 
bowls. Night was falling when they returned with food that they set before a 
striking woman who was obviously their mother. She now spoke to Draupadi, 
“My child, keep a portion for the Gods, which we can give to any brahmana who 
comes for alms. Of the rest, give half to our Bheema.” 

Draupadi smiled at the young giant, who blushed fiercely. 'At least she is 
smiling; she can’t be unhappy,’ thought her brother at the window. 

The mother went on, “Divide the rest equally among the rest of us.” 

Dhrishtadyumna stood watching as Draupadi divided the alms and then sat 
down herself to eat. She had never seen anything but opulence since the day she 
was born and now she seemed perfectly happy in one room with the five 
brahmanas and their mother. Why, she was radiant. 

When the humble meal was over, the brahmanas spread beds of kusa 
grasses on the floor and settled down for the night. They lay side by side, their 
heads pointing east, while their mother lay above their heads and Draupadi at 
their feet, still blissful. Her avid brother could almost hear the sigh on her lips. 
After the momentous day, the two women fell asleep quickly. The young men 
lay awake for a while and what they said to each other in the dark brought a 
smile to Dhrishtadyumna’s face. 

Those five 'brahmanas’ spoke not of Vedas, yagnas and mantras, but of the 
devastras, the weapons of the Gods. And they spoke so expertly, that if there was 
any doubt left in Dhrishtadyumna’s mind who they were, it vanished. Leaving 
them to their quiet, knowing discussion, he melted back into the night and 
walked briskly back to his father’s palace, as a warm moon rose above the trees. 

Dhrishtadyumna strode in to his father’s presence. That king sat tense and 
alone, crying from time to time. His son was smiling as he came in. He 
embraced Drupada and cried, “They are not brahmanas! They are five and there 



is a regal woman with them who is surely Kunti Devi. Draupadi is so happy that 
the dark-skinned one who won her can only be Arjuna. The one who uprooted 
the tree is Bheema and Yudhishtira broke Duryodhana’s bow. The other two are 
so alike they have to be Nakula and Sahadeva. 

Father, they spoke of ayudhas and astras all the time; they must be the 
Pandavas. The prophecy is not belied, my lord. Arjuna won your daughter’s 
hand!” 

Drupada’s face lit up. Yet, he hardly dared believe his son; he thought this 
was too good to be true. The next morning, he sent his palace purohits to the 
carpenter’s house, with costly gifts. He sent this message to the ‘brahmanas’: 

‘We must discuss the arrangements for Draupadi’s wedding. It would be 
best if you came to the palace.’ 

The Panchala king was faint with hope; but could he believe that the rishis’ 
prophecy was so wonderfully fulfilled? Torn between faith and anxiety, Drupada 
waited in his palace. 



FIFTY THE UNUSUAL WEDDING 


Noon, the next day and the Pandavas, Kunti and Draupadi arrived at the 
palace in the chariots Drupada sent them. Drupada rose from his throne in 
excitement. When the formal greetings were over, Draupadi led Kunti in to the 
women’s apartments. Drupada noted how at ease the brahmana woman and her 
five sons were in a palace. 

A meal was announced. Drupada had arranged for the young men to sit on 
silken chairs and to be served in plates of gold and silver. Seeing how naturally 
they accepted this courtly hospitality, the Panchala king grew more certain they 
were kshatriya princes. The food itself, brought on shining salvers, was no 
vegetarian fare as brahmanas have, exclusively. There were rich and exotic meat 
preparations, mutton, fish, pheasant and venison and Drupada watched the 
young men enjoy all these. One of them ate enough for five. 

After the meal, the king shrewdly led them past the armory and their eyes 
lit up to see his weapons. He took them to a private room, where, finally, 
Dhrishtadyumna and he were alone with the brothers. 

When they were comfortably seated, Drupada said, “Who are you, 
Brahmanas? We have seen how brave you are, but beyond that we know nothing 
about you.” 

Yudhishtira knew the time had come to declare themselves. “My lord, we 
are not brahmanas at all, but kshatriyas. We are brothers and we are the sons of 
Pandu of Hastinapura. I am the oldest, Yudhishtira. This is Bheema and my 
brother who won your daughter’s hand is Arjuna. These twins are Nakula and 
Sahadeva, Madri’s sons.” 

Dhrishtadyumna, who had been staring hard at the ash-masked brahmanas, 
gave a cry, rushed to Bheema and hugged him. Drupada could not speak for a 
while. He took Yudhishtira’s hand and tears stood in his eyes. Finally, 
composing himself, he said, “My cup of joy is full today. Tell me how you 
escaped from the lacquer palace. And where have you been all these months?” 

When Yudhishtira told him, in some detail, Drupada cried, “You mustn’t 
fear your cousins any more. My kingdom is yours and my army.” 

They spoke about Dhritarashtra’s betrayal and Duryodhana’s conspiracy; 
then, Drupada said, “We must make the arrangements for the wedding, without 
delay.” 



Yudhishtira replied, “I am Pandu’s oldest son. I must marry first.” 

Without hesitation, Drupada agreed, “My daughter will not find a nobler 
husband than you.” 

But Yudhishtira smiled, “My lord, I mean no disrespect, but five of us will 
marry your daughter. She will be the wife of all the Pandavas.” 

Shock leapt in Drupada’s eyes. “But that is impossible! A man may surely 
take more than one wife. But who has heard of a woman having more than one 
husband? It is immoral, against the dharma the ancients have laid down for us. I 
cannot imagine how you even think of it. No good will come of this, Pandava, it 
is a sin.” 

“We five have always shared everything, so nothing ever divides us.” 
Drupada began to interrupt, but Yudhishtira said, “Hear me out, my lord. My 
mother has never spoken a falsehood in her life. When we arrived at the 
carpenter’s house with Draupadi, Kunti said, ‘In the name of God, share the 
bhiksha you have brought equally among yourselves and enjoy it.’ Draupadi was 
the only bhiksha we had brought and to us our mother’s word is more sacred 
than the Vedas. 

I have heard of more than one instance when the great rishis shared the 
same woman. The muni Jatila’s daughter had seven husbands; and there have 
been many others, none of them sinners, but holy men.” 

There was a knock at the door and Vyasa appeared there, timely as ever. 
Drupada rose to welcome him. Yudhishtira and his brothers were somber, 
because Drupada’s reaction to their proposal had been one of such dismay. As 
Vyasa settled among them, all eyes turned to the muni. He said nothing, only sat 
quietly, waiting for his host to open the conversation. 

“My lord, your arrival couldn’t have been more opportune,” said Drupada. 

Vyasa murmured, “Perhaps that is why fate has brought me here.” 

Sighing anxiously and certain the sage would never countenance what the 
Pandavas wanted, Drupada told Vyasa what Yudhishtira had said. The king 
ended, “You are an embodiment of dharma, Muni. You tell me, how can I allow 
this and still preserve my daughter’s honor?” 

Vyasa was quiet for a moment. Then, he said, “Drupada, as you say, recent 
custom does not allow a chaste woman to marry more than one husband.” 

Drupada smiled: Vyasa was his ally. But the rishi continued, “Yet, if you 
ask those who know about ancient times—times far more righteous than these— 



it was not exceptional for a woman to take more than one husband. Indeed, it 
was the rule rather than the exception in the nobler ages, when the earth was 
peopled by fewer men and women. And remember, only the truest man can even 
think of sharing his wife with another, be it not his own brother.” 

Drupada was full of anxiety again. Vyasa went on imperturbably, “The five 
brothers may marry your daughter and the Gods will bless them. Drupada, the 
marriage of your fire-born child to these Devaputras was ordained long ago. Let 
me tell you part of an old story. 

Once, in the elder days, a muni had a beautiful daughter. Some karma from 
another life cast a shadow over her and she could not find a husband. In 
desperation, she fashioned an earthen Sivalinga and sat before it in tapasya to 
remove the curse from her life and win a man. Dark was the karma that lay over 
her and she sat in penance for many years. One day, when she had all but given 
up hope, the Lord came to her in glory. 

Siva said, Tell me what boon you want.’ 

Her heart full of longing, the young woman cried, ‘Grant me a husband, 
merciful Siva, give me a husband! Give a husband, a husband is what I want, a 
husband and nothing else . 5 

Siva said, ‘I take your sin from you and you shall have five husbands.’ 

She gasped, ‘Lord, one husband is all I want!’ 

Illustrious Rudra said, ‘You asked me five times for a husband. Five 
husbands you shall have,’ and he vanished. 

Your daughter Draupadi is the young woman before whom the Lord 
appeared. You will in no way break dharma by this unusual wedding. It is 
blessed by Siva and no sin will come from it.”l 

Drupada inclined his head, bowing to fate and to God’s will. “So be it then, 
Muni. If Siva himself has willed it, who am I to flout his will? All five of you 
shall marry Draupadi and with honor.” 

On an auspicious day, when the moon was in the nakshatra Rohini, where 
he is exalted, the strange wedding of one peerless princess to five matchless 
princes got underway in Drupada’s palace in Kampilya. That king had made the 
most elaborate arrangements. All his relations and ministers, the rishis and the 
common people of the Panchala kingdom were invited. It was made known that 
the omniscient Lord Siva had blessed the extraordinary wedding. 

Their brahmana disguises abandoned, the Pandavas arrived in royal finery, 



with Kunti and Dhaumya. When the sabha sat, Dhaumya lit the sacred fire. He 
sanctified it with libations to Agni Deva, who conveys the offerings made in this 
world to the other Gods. Dhaumya sanctified the occasion by chanting the 
mantras meant for just such a wedding. 

1. Vyasa also tells the story of how the five Pandavas are five Indras of 
previous kalpas, who were petrified by the Lord Siva for their 
arrogance. King Drupada sees a vision of them as such, illustrious. 

The auspicious muhurta was announced and Dhrishtadyumna brought in his 
sister, so breathtaking today, destiny plain on her perfect face. Yudhishtira took 
her hand and led her round the fire seven times and they were man and wife. 
Later, after the first day’s feast, the Pandavas retired to an apartment in the 
palace where they were now living. 

The next day, again at an auspicious hour, the people all gathered in the 
kalyana mantapa and today the mighty Bheema and the lovely Draupadi were 
married. Again, the princes returned to their apartment. 

On the third day, Indra’s son Arjuna, greatest of archers, married Drupada’s 
daughter. On the fourth day, Nakula took her hand; and on the fifth, his twin 
Sahadeva, Pandu’s youngest son married the beautiful Panchali. 

With Agni as his witness and tears of joy in his eyes, Drupada blessed his 
daughter’s husbands and gave them each a hundred chariots, five hundred 
horses, a hundred elephants, a hundred sakhis, garments of rare silk and gold and 
ornaments to fill a treasury. Secure in Kampilya, since Drupada, 
Dhrishtadyumna, Krishna and his Yadavas were with them, the Pandavas lived 
among the Panchalas for a time with Panchali. 

It is told that, on the five nights she first spent with a different Pandava 
prince, the princess was a virgin for each of her husbands. The love of those six 
was more fervid for their being five men and one woman. Draupadi was the 
happiest woman on earth and her husbands the most contented of men; though, 
as always, the malicious and the envious gossiped and the imaginations of the 
wretched were full of obscene visions. 

Borne on the tongues of gossip, word of the reappearance of the Pandavas 
and their marriage to Draupadi flew to Hastinapura and pierced their enemies’ 
ears like poison. 



FIFTY-ONE ANXIETY IN HASTINAPURA 


Vidura was overjoyed when he heard the news. He went straight to 
Dhritarashtra. Either he could never really believe his brother was party to what 
had happened in Varanasi, or he wanted to mb a little salt in the guilty king’s 
wounds. Vidura walked into the chamber of private audience and said, “My lord, 
I bring the most wonderful news!” 

Dhritarashtra knew Duryodhana had gone to Kampilya to vie for the hand 
of the princess whose dark beauty was a legend throughout Bharatavarsha. His 
heart blazing up in hope, he cried, “Tell me the news, Vidura!” 

“Twice blessed is the House of Kuru.” 

“Ah!” 

“Call for a celebration. Drupada’s daughter has become part of our family.” 

“Well done, Duryodhana!” 

“Duryodhana, my lord?” 

“Yes, surely he won Draupadi’s hand?” 

Vidura laughed. “Perhaps I heard the good news before you. Haven’t our 
spies told you yet?” 

Instantly, the king’s face was a mask; not even his brother could see through 
him when he was like this. A smile flickered on his lips, though this was a very 
different smile, if one could read it: one to hide the doubt that gripped him. 
Dhritarashtra said slowly, “No spies from Kampilya have come to 

me yet. Tell me, Vidura, you are dithering.” 

Vidura took his brother’s limp hand. 

“Kunti and her sons are not dead. Arjuna won the lovely Panchali’s hand. 
And all five of them have taken her for their wife, as in the old days.” 

Not a twitch of his palm betrayed anything of what Dhritarashtra felt. The 
bland smile still played on his face, though it took all his guile to keep it there. 
He said mildly, “Good fortune indeed! Let our goldsmiths make the finest 
ornaments for the princess. Let those ornaments be set with the most precious 
jewels in my treasury. The sons of Pandu are as dear to me as they were to my 
dead brother. No, truly, they are dearer to me than to him: for I have watched 
them grow here in Hastinapura. Drupada is a formidable ally to have. He is a 
more powerful king than ever and his kinsmen are strong, especially his sons.” 



He paused for a moment, then, asked very softly, “But tell me Vidura, how 
did they escape that terrible fire? And where have they been since?” 

“The people are saying they died in the fire and were reborn miraculously 
in a far country. And for a while they roamed the earth as brahmanas, not 
knowing who they were.” 

“Is that what they are saying?” mused the king. 

Suddenly, the passage outside rang with footfalls, as two grim warriors 
strode along it and into the king’s presence. Riding hard, they had just arrived 
from Kampilya, where they had been humiliated by some brahmanas. 
Duryodhana and Kama entered the king’s chamber. 

Dhritarashtra was saying to Vidura, “Ah, today is the happiest day of my 
life. Not only have my brother’s sons returned to me alive, they come bringing a 
beautiful bride and the alliance of her great father and brother. Which king in 
Bharatavarsha would not be proud to have Drupada and Dhrishtadyumna for his 
kinsmen?” 

Duryodhana and Kama stood stunned. Vidura nodded to them briefly, 
triumphantly. He said to the king, “May such wisdom always dwell in your 
heart, my lord. Now your son has come to see you and I will leave you together. 
I must visit the jewelers for Draupadi’s trousseau.” He turned and left the royal 
presence. 

Dhritarashtra ordered his guards to leave them. When they had gone, he 
held out his hand to his son. At first, Duryodhana did not take it. 

Dhritarashtra said softly, “You misunderstand me again, my child. Kama, 
explain to him that what a king says is not always what he feels in his heart. My 
son is too hotheaded. He becomes angry without considering why I spoke to 
Vidura as I did.” 

“Why did you, father?” cried his son. 

“Why should I let Vidura, who loves the Pandavas, know how I truly feel? 
Least of all, I will make him privy to my feelings. Let him think that I, too, am a 
kindly old fool. So when I strike, he will be taken unawares. But what do you 
intend now, that the enemy has escaped your fire?” 

Duryodhana knelt before his father. He took the king’s hand and kissed it. 
He said, “I misunderstood you, my lord. Forgive me, I am upset. That bungling 
fool Purochana let us down. My cousins are back among the living and more 
powerful than ever by marrying Drupada’s daughter.” 



“You cannot recall what is past; think what you will do next. Have you a 
plan? The Pandavas know we are their enemies, they are dangerous now.” 

Duryodhana was bristling with plots; he listed them excitedly. “Let us drive 
a wedge of envy between the sons of Kunti and Madri’s twins: have our agents 
poison Nakula and Sahadeva’s minds. We can bribe Drupada, Dhrishtadyumna 
and their ministers in Kampilya. Buy them with whatever wealth it takes.” 

Neither Dhritarashtra nor Kama said anything, so he plunged on to his next 

plan. 

“We will send our subtlest spies to Kampilya and they shall befriend the 
Pandavas. Our men will win their confidence and fill their minds with how 
dangerous it will be for them to return to Hastinapura, since we, their enemies, 
are so well prepared. They must be convinced the Panchala kingdom is the safest 
place for them to remain.” 

Still, Kama and the king said nothing. Duryodhana had not exhausted his 
plots to be rid of his cousins. He had thought of nothing else, since he heard they 
were still alive. 

“What if we have them seduced by the most beautiful women we can find 
in our kingdom and turn Draupadi against them? Discord sown within the home 
is best of all. Break their hearts first, then finish them off!” 

No reaction came from his father or his friend. Duryodhana said, “But the 
finest plan and the one nearest my heart, is to kill Bheema. Snare him with 
friends, wine and treachery and cut his throat. The Pandavas are nothing without 
their beast. 

Even Arjuna’s assurance is three parts because Bheema stands behind him 
and just one because of his own skill. Arjuna by himself is not a fourth the 
archer our Kama is. With Bheema at his side, he feels invincible. I say kill 
Bheema and victory is ours.” 

His voice was tremulous when he thought of killing Vayu’s son. 
Dhritarashtra was quiet and Kama shook his head doubtfully. Duryodhana cried, 
“You are shaking your head, Kama! Have you a better idea?” 

“These devious plans won’t rid you of the Pandavas. You forget that now 
they are bound not only by Kunti, but by dark Panchali as well. You will never 
divide them. As for seducing them with women, you saw Draupadi: what man 
who sleeps in her bed would even look at another woman? 

As for Pnchali herself, she chose them when they were poor; she will not 



abandon them. Besides, a woman always likes have more than one husband and 
now she has five. 

Buying Drupada and Dhrishtadyumna with wealth you can forget. Drupada 
is known for his frugality and so is Dhrishtadyumna. They are not men you can 
buy. 

As for killing Bheema, I am certain that after Varanasi the Pandavas are on 
their guard against treachery. No, my friend, none of these schemes will work. 
Besides, they are worthier of your uncle Shakuni than a kshatriya like you. There 
is only one sure way for us: the way of the warrior. Let the future not say 
Duryodhana was a coward. 

I hear Krishna of Dwaraka may come to Kampilya with his Yadava army, to 
help Yudhishtira take Hastinapura. I am told the Yadavas are hardly mortal and 
that any of them, especially Krishna’s own blood among them, could easily have 
shot the matsya yantra; but Krishna forbade them to compete. We must arrive in 
Kampilya before the Yadava legions do. 

Duryodhana, the direct way is the best one. We have such great kshatriyas 
in our army. Why should we resort to women’s methods? Aren’t you with us and 
I and your hundred brothers? You yourself say Arjuna is not my equal. Let us 
kill them in open battle and then rule the world without remorse.” 

Kama also trembled with what his fiery nature yearned for: battle, savage 
and honorable. But now, Dhritarashtra said, “Kama, you speak as every warrior 
should. Yet, I am not certain yours is the best course. We have to contend with 
the people of Hastinapura; by now, they have heard the Pandavas are alive. We 
have to take Bheeshma, Drona and Vidura with us on this matter. We cannot act 
alone.” 

Surprisingly, Duryodhana agreed, “So be it. But let us not waste time.” 

Duryodhana and Kama had already anticipated that, after Varanasi, 
Dhritarashtra would insist on having the elders of Hastina with him. If there was 
to be a confrontation, the two friends were prepared for it. Between them, they 
had agreed it would be politic for Kama to espouse the cause of war in the court. 
It would keep Duryodhana in the background and, at this stage, that was wise. 

The king said, “If you are ready, I will call the sabha.” 

“We are ready,” said Duryodhana and Kama together. 

Dhritarashtra sent a guard to summon an immediate council of elders and 
ministers in the king’s court. Duryodhana and Kama retired to a corner to confer 



in whispers, of which Dhritarashtra missed not a word with his acute hearing. In 
half an hour, the guard returned to say the sabha was sitting and awaited the 
king. 

“Come,” said Dhritarashtra, “let us go. Only, remember I cannot show open 
support for your cause yet. But the day will come, I feel sure it will.” 

He did not speak with any enthusiasm. Their young blood alight for swift 
action, they followed him through the lofty passages of the palace to the 
hallowed sabha of the Kurus. 



FIFTY-TWO THE COUNCIL AT HASTINAPURA 


Every seat in the sabha was taken. Bheeshma and Drona were there, waiting 
for the king, so were Kripa, Baahlika, Somadatta and Vidura and all the others 
whose opinions mattered in the kingdom, who wielded influence among the 
people. 

Dhritarashtra needed no help to find his way to his throne. He walked in 
regally and took his place. The others sat after him, Duryodhana and Kama side 
by side. These men were mostly greybeards, though recently, at Duryodhana’s 
instance, some younger kshatriyas had been admitted into this elect council. 
Kama was one; most of the others were Duryodhana’s brothers. 

The news had spread swiftly and all the men in that court knew what they 
had come to discuss. Among them were those who supported Duryodhana and 
others were delighted at the Pandavas’ resurrection; even if they dare not show 
their delight for fear of the blind king and his ruthless son. 

Dhritarashtra said solemnly, “Pitama Bheeshma, you have heard the joyful 
news, I presume. Would you like to say what you feel? We must keep in mind 
that Pandu’s sons vanished mysteriously, leaving us to think they were dead; and 
their even stranger conduct in Kampilya.” 

Bheeshma rose today, as he never had before. He did so to emphasize the 
gravity of this council. He began to speak and his tone was unemotional as 
always, but there was no doubt about what he said. 

“The time has come for justice to be done, or fate will turn against this 
kingdom. We have been given a second chance by time, as few peoples ever are. 
God be praised the Pandavas and Kunti are alive. We must not seek a 
confrontation with them, for whatever reason, real or imaginary. They have 
given us no offence, no cause to make enemies of them, though they may not say 
the same of some of us. 

Dhritarashtra, Pandu and you are both my nephews and I have always loved 
you equally. Death has taken Pandu, but his sons are with us. They are as dear to 
me as you are, Duryodhana. In my eyes, they have as much right to this kingdom 
as you. No, they have more right, because Yudhishtira is older than you are.” 

He paused. A sigh quivered through his great frame and his eyes may have 
been moist. “But, alas, what has so far only happened in other kingdoms, to 
other princes, seems to have taken root among us Kurus as well. Perhaps we 
have been cursed for a forgotten sin of some ancestor; perhaps, for some sin of 



our own. One thing seems certain: Duryodhana and his brothers and Yudhishtira 
and his brothers will never be able to live together in peace, under the rule of the 
eldest of them. 

So, this is what I say to you. Duryodhana, do not carry your hatred of your 
cousins any further. Give up half the kingdom to them. By God’s grace, there is 
enough for both of you and even He will condone such a division, knowing that 
bloodshed is the only other choice. 

Hear me well, Duryodhana. You stand at a crossroads in your life and at one 
in history also. What you decide today will bring you either everlasting fame or 
eternal infamy. My son, in the end a man’s strength is his honor, his reputation: 
what other people know and say of him. Take the noble path of conciliation, you 
will not regret it. Otherwise...” 

He paused and now his voice choked, “Otherwise, the doom I fear, the 
doom foretold for this kingdom and indeed for all the sacred land, will come to 
pass. Strife will rule us and the days of peace will vanish forever from 
Bharatavarsha. Listen to me, Duryodhana. I have lived many more years than 
you have and I love you. You are young and there is so much you do not 
understand. Yet, everything depends on what you do. 

If you choose selfishly, evil will take us all. If you make the right choice, 
the choice of dharma, you will be remembered forever as a kshatriya who saved 
his kingdom in a time of crisis. We are all friends here; all of us wish the Kuru 
kingdom well. All of us know, Duryodhana, that your reputation is tainted after 
what happened at Varanasi; and your father, the king’s, as well. 

A man dies not when his spirit leaves his body, but when his reputation 
perishes. You have been given a rare opportunity to redeem yourself; seize it 
with both hands. Fortunately for you, Purochana is dead and can tell no tales. If 
you give Yudhishtira half this kingdom, you will clear your name with our 
people. They will know you have returned to the way of justice. They will 
celebrate that now they have not one but two princes of dharma to rule them 
when your father’s days are over.” 

The patriarch was overcome. Wiping his eyes, he said, again, “Duryodhana, 
only you can save us from the evil you have invited into this land of truth. Give 
the Pandavas half the kingdom, or there will be hell to pay on earth.” 

Bheeshma sat down heavily, as if he already knew Duryodhana would 
ignore his warning. And that prince had avoided his grandsire’s gaze all the 
while he spoke, occasionally turning to whisper something to Kama, even to 



share a smile with his friend. 

There was a brief silence in the sabha. Then, expressionless as ever, the 
king said, “Acharya Drona, what do you think?” 

Drona rose like a dark flame. His voice was firm and there was no doubt in 
it when he spoke. “My lord, it is the sacred duty of anyone whose advice is 
sought on so solemn a matter that he speak only what he believes to be the truth. 
I agree with what Pitama Bheeshma has said. The Pandavas must have an equal 
share in the kingdom. It is dharma and if dharma is not observed, retribution will 
overtake us. 

Let us have done with this hollow debate. We all know what the right thing 
to do is. Let a messenger go straightaway to Kampilya, bearing gifts for the 
Pandavas and their bride, for Drupada and his sons. Let him say how happy you 
are at their return and then let him ask them to return to Hastinapura. Welcome 
your nephews with open arms, Dhritarashtra and set Yudhishtira upon the throne 
of his fathers. It is not only I, but the people of the kingdom who want this. 

It is your dharma, my lord, to care for your brother’s sons. Waste no more 
time on pointless discussion. Decide who you will send as your messenger and 
let him set out at once.” 

Drona had hardly finished, when Kama jumped up and cried to the king, “I 
am amazed that you honor Bheeshma and Drona as your wisest counselors! I 
find it strange indeed that the counsel they give is against your own interests and 
those of your son, the yuvaraja Duryodhana. This is craven, hypocritical advice, 
my lord. These men seem more like enemies than friends. 

Mine is the way you must choose: the straightforward path of battle and 
bloodshed and kingdom and glory won by arms!” 

No one had ever dared speak against Bheeshma and Drona before in the 
Kuru sabha. Duryodhana’s pale eyes scanned the faces of all present, to 
determine who was with him, who against and who could be bought to his side. 
Kama went on fiercely, “My lord, you are wise enough to decide for yourself 
who speaks in your interest and whose advice is alloyed with cowardice.” 

He sat down and exchanged a glance with Duryodhana. The die was cast. 
Drona said, “Young man, you speak from envy and you have a malicious 
tongue! You dare point your finger at the Pitama and me. You are so full of 
hatred, you hardly know what you are saying. If we don’t do as Bheeshma has 
said, ruin will come to the Kurus sooner than you imagine.” 

Kama was ready to speak again, but Vidura was up before him. 



“Dhritarashtra, hear what I have to say also.” 

The king turned his sightless face toward his brother’s voice. Vidura said, 
“You have no counsel sager than Bheeshma’s and Drona’s. In age and 
experience, wisdom and sincerity, there is no one in the kingdom to match them. 
How can these mere boys, Duryodhana and Kama, full of youth, full of pique 
and of little wisdom, hope to advise you better than Pitama or Acharya Drona? 
How can you take Kama’s hotheaded counsel seriously? He hardly understands 
how grave these deliberations are.” 

Vidura’s eyes flashed. “What Kama advocates, the way of war, may seem 
more pleasant to a father’s heart. You must not be tempted again. I am your 
brother and I have no fear in telling you that your name and your honor are 
covered in shame after the palace in Varanasi burned. What the people say does 
not reach your ears, because you are the king. I have heard what they say and it 
does not augur well for the kingdom. 

Fate has indeed decided to give you another chance, as she does so seldom. 
Grasp it with both hands, Dhritarashtra. Call the Pandavas back, set Yudhishtira 
on the Kuru throne and wash the taint of sin from yourself. This is a heavensent 
opportunity; do not squander it, as these impulsive, ignorant boys want you to. 
Let Pandu not look down from heaven and curse you, Dhritarashtra. Remember 
what a happy childhood the three of us spent together: let the love we shared as 
children guide you now.” 

Dhritarashtra’s hands shook slightly; but his brother knew him better than 
anybody did and he noticed the sign at once. Sensing victory, Vidura pressed on. 

“My lord, apart from being the way of dharma, what Bheeshma, Drona and 
I advise is also the most sensible course. The Pandavas are Kurus like us, we 
want no war with them.” He lowered his voice, “Moreover, the sons of Pandu 
are invincible. Was it Kama or Arjuna who brought down the spinning fish? Was 
it Shalya or Bheema who prevailed, Duryodhana or Yudhishtira? 

Remember that Drupada, who once routed the Kauravas, is now with the 
Pandavas and his son Dhrishtadyumna, too. Balarama, Krishna and the Yadavas 
have allied themselves to their cousins. Dhritarashtra, you know who Krishna is. 
It would not only be evil, but foolhardy as well to challenge the Pandavas now.” 

For some reason, as his brother spoke, the blind king’s mind was filled with 
a terrible vision of a certain night, many years ago, when his son Duryodhana 
was born. Once more Dhritarashtra heard the jackals and wolves baying in the 
streets of Hastinapura; he heard the wing-beats of a million bats, wheeling in 



black swarms over the palace. He remembered what Vidura said to him on that 
dreadful night, when the wind howled like a demon through the trees: 

“Kill him before it is too late, Dhritarashtra. The omens all cry that your son 
will be the ruin of this holy land.” 

But how could he kill his own son? Now he realized what Vidura had meant 
and a chill fell on his heart. For once, Dhritarashtra was happy his eyes were 
blind: that no one could read in them the terror he felt. 

Vidura said, “Listen to the sagacity of Bheeshma and Drona; save us all 
from doom.” He sat down, amidst loud murmurs of approval from everyone in 
the sabha, except Kama and Duryodhana, who sat with their faces dark, sensing 
defeat. 

The king did not show his panic, by a flicker. He was cornered, helpless but 
to do what the elders asked. And if truth were told, he was glad of being able to 
salve his own conscience. Dhritarashtra said, “I endorse whatever Bheeshma, 
Drona and Vidura have said. I know they speak with my welfare at heart and that 
of this kingdom. What they say is no less than the truth. We are thrice blessed 
that we have such counselors, who are the equals of Dasaratha’s son Rama.” 

The king was frightened to hear what the people were saying about him: 
that he was involved in the attempt on the Pandavas’ lives at Varanavrata. He 
knew whatever he said today would be heard beyond the palace-walls and 
among the people. How foolish he had been even to think of following the 
insane counsel of Kama and Duryodhana. Dhritarashtra sensed a perfect chance 
to redeem himself and he was canny enough to seize it. 

“The Pandavas are not just my dead brother’s children, they are like my 
own sons. They are ceratainly entitled to an equal share of this kingdom. I had 
already decided that before I called this sabha. I wanted to be certain the rest of 
you felt as I did. Vidura, there is no one better than you to go to Kampilya to 
bring our nephews home. Take gold, jewels and the finest silks with you, my 
brother. Make haste.” 

The king rose and swept out of the council, leaving everyone more than a 
little surprised at the swift turn of events. Duryodhana and Kama left after him, 
burning with young men’s hot shame. 



FIFTY-THREE VIDURA IN KAMPILYA 


Vidura came to Kampilya and Krishna was already there, with Balarama 
and the Yadava army. When he saw Vidura came laden with gifts from the Kuru 
king, Drupada came out of his palace to welcome him. The Panchala king led the 
visitor into his sabha, where Vidura’s nephews waited for him like five young 
lions. With them was a Dark One whose presence filled the palace and Vidura’s 
heart as soon as he saw him. 

Yudhishtira ran to his uncle and embraced him. The others followed. Vidura 
wept as he clasped them to him. He loved them like his own sons; he had missed 
them and been anxious for them. Talking all at once, in excitement, the Pandavas 
and their uncle, who had saved their lives, were re-united. Krishna stood by 
thoughtfully, watching them. 

Vidura was introduced formally to Krishna, who bowed to him as an elder. 
The sage Kuru had the most inexplicable feeling that he knew the Dark One 
before him: that he had always known him, in dreams and lives gone by. He felt 
a mysterious surge of joy; Krishna’s black eyes shone at him and they were so 
knowing. 

Vidura ordered the servants who had come with him to fetch the lavish gifts 
he had brought from Dhritarashtra. Yudhishtira received his quietly, as did 
Drupada and Dhrishtadyumna. 

Vidura said, “I bring Dhritarashtra’s best wishes. My brother asks me to 
remember him fondly to you all. Bheeshma and Drona send their greetings and 
their blessings. They say it is our great fortune that you, O Drupada, have 
become our relative.” 

He paused for just a moment, then said blandly, “The Kaurava princes send 
their greetings as well. Most of all, the people of Hastinapura are overjoyed the 
Pandavas are alive and married to the most beautiful young woman in the world! 
They are impatient to have the sons of Pandu return to their father’s kingdom, 
with their bride. The king is also delighted that you escaped death. He says he 
cannot wait to see his beloved nephews again and embrace them.” 

It took all Vidura’s long experience in the Kuru sabha to keep a straight face 
as he said this. Krishna, who saw no need for such restraint, smiled broadly at 
the lie. Bheema’s face was a picture. Arjuna bit his lip and his eyes glittered. 
Yudhishtira was composed, but when he glanced at Krishna a smile tugged at the 
corners of his mouth. Balarama gave a short, cynical laugh, which the rest 



ignored. Drupada remained impassive, as he had to, being the host. 

Vidura went on easily, his eyes also smiling, if not his lips. “The noble 
Kunti and her sons have been away from their home for many months. 
Hastinapura eagerly awaits their return. Persuade them to come home with me, 
my lord.” 

Drupada bowed to Vidura. Formally, he said, “The alliance between our 
two kingdoms brings me also joy. However, dear Vidura, it is not for me to tell 
the Pandavas if they should return home with you or remain here with us, where 
they are more than welcome. I think the decision is for Yudhishtira to make. And 
his cousins, Krishna and Balarama, are here to advise him better than I can.” 

Turning to Krishna, who had been silent until now, Drupada asked, 
“Krishna, what do you say?” 

“I think they should go back to Hastinapura.” 

The Pandavas were startled. Arjuna stared at Krishna; Yudhishtira seemed 
troubled. Krishna said, “That is my opinion. But let Drupada decide what you 
should do.” 

Drupada said, “I agree with Krishna. You should return to Hastinapura and 
see what the future holds for you. Discover what Dhritarashtra truly intends. 
Besides, Krishna’s concern for the Pandavas is even greater than Yudhishtira’s!” 

Krishna was still smiling. “My cousins fear for their safety. I will go with 
them to Hastinapura and guarantee their wellbeing.” 

“If you come with us, we will return to Hastinapura,” said Yudhishtira at 
once. 

Vidura went in to meet Kunti. She cried, “Ah, Vidura! We would have been 
dead but for you. I say a prayer for you every day.” 

Vidura said, “Bheeshma and Drona want your sons back in Hastinapura. 
The people are ecstatic that the Pandavas are alive. Dhritarashtra has relented, at 
least since circumstances exposed him. Krishna and Drupada endorse the idea: 
you and your sons must come home.” 

Kunti was grave with concern. “I am not sure it is the wise course. 
Dhritarashtra and his sons hate my princes. Won’t they try to kill them again?” 

“They dare not; the people will rise up against them. They did not expect 
the people to speak out as they did after the house of lac burned down. They did 
not think fingers of blame would point at them as openly as they have. 



Dhritarashtra, at least, has learnt his lesson. 

Now Drupada’s daughter is your sons’ wife and Krishna is with them. You 
must not be afraid. Your sons are princes of destiny; no harm will come to them. 
They shall soon be lords of the earth.” 

And so the Pandavas set out from Kampilya, with Kunti, Krishna and 
Balarama and with two armies, one of Panchalas and the other of invincible 
Yadavas. With Draupadi and Vidura, they set out for Hastinapura. 



FIFTY-FOUR A DESOLATE GIFT 


Messengers rode before the Pandavas to Hastinapura; and when they 
arrived, the city was waiting for them, agog! The people had labored for three 
days to deck the city of elephants out for her princes’ homecoming. The street- 
corners were adorned with festive arches; garlands of every bloom of the season 
hung everywhere in a riot of colors. The streets had been swept and washed, 
sprinkled all along the princes’ way with scented water and strewn with rose 
petals. Incense hung in the air. 

The people had turned out in crowds. They thronged the city-gates where 
they had seen the Pandavas off to Varanasi and the sky resounded with their joy. 
They had hardly slept all night, but sat around fires they lit to keep warm. 

Came dawn, full of bird-song: a crystal morning. An hour before noon, a 
shout swelled from the crowd beyond the gates and those who stood high on the 
battlements, a cry that was taken up from the city-limits to the doors of the 
king’s palace. 

“The Pandavas are here!” 

Trumpets and conches blared and a roll of drums crackled like spring 
thunder on the ramparts and down in the streets. The people joined in with 
firecrackers, five-, ten-and a hundred-thousand of them strung together and 
heady songs and frenzied dance. Fate had not betrayed them, after all: their 
princes of light had returned from the dead to fulfil their destiny. 

A wave of clapping and cheering arose when the Pandavas rode into view, 
with Krishna and Vidura, Kunti and Draupadi; a wave that broke into the subtle 
vaults of the sky. 

“Yudhishtira will sit on the throne of Hastinapura!” 

“He will rule us like his own children.” 

“Pandu has come back from the dead, to rule as his son.” 

A sea of hands reaching out in love to touch them, as the five kshatriyas 
alighted from their chariots and walked through the triumphal archway over the 
gates. Taking the dust of the road, the princes marked their foreheads with it as if 
with holy ash. The crowd surged around them, shouting all their names, Vidura’s 
and Kunti’s; and Krishna’s, as well, when they knew who he was. Most of all, 
they cried out the name of the princess Draupadi. They cried that they would 
have her climb down from her palanquin and see the face of their future queen. 



Vidura tried to quieten them and Bheema began to glower at those who 
shouted loudest. Then, she stepped out of her covered litter and at once all the 
noise subsided. A sigh went up from the crowd; never had they seen anything to 
remotely rival her dark beauty. The old people in the crowd came forward and 
blessed her. They said that, surely, she was lovely enough to be their princes’ 
wife! 

“Let the Pandavas and their queen be with us for a hundred years!” cried 
someone and a roar went up from the rest. 

Two of Dhritarashtra’s milder sons, Vikarna and Chitrasena and Drona and 
Kripa met the Panda-vas at the gates. The princes embraced their cousins 
formally; perhaps curious if these two had conspired to burn the lacquer palace. 
They turned to their gurus and prostrated themselves at their feet. Drona and 
Kripa had tears in their eyes. 

In a royal train, with the people of Hastinapura beside themselves on both 
sides of the road, Pandu’s sons were led to their uncle’s palace. Dhritarashtra 
stood at the towering main door, with Bheeshma at his side. The princes touched 
their feet: Bheeshma their grandsire’s with devotion and the king’s, wondering 
what went on in his heart. Krishna stood by quietly, with a ready smile for 
anyone who greeted him. 

Duryodhana’s wife, a princess of Kasi once, came out to receive Kunti and 
Draupadi. She had with her the wives of some of the other Kauravas and they all 
touched Kunti’s feet, then, led both the women in to Gandhari’s palace next to 
the king’s. Tall, very regal, her eyes bound with dark silk, Gandhari was waiting 
to meet them. She rose and reached out graceful arms to find them. She 
embraced Kunti and when Draupadi knelt at her feet, she raised up the young 
bride by her delicate shoulders and embraced her as well. 

Gandhari, the bhakta, had the gift of prescience since she had bound her 
eyes. The queen shivered when she clasped Draupadi to her, as if a cold fire 
licked her heart. As clearly as if it had already happened, she knew: ‘This 
woman will be the death of my sons.’ 

Gandhari blessed Kunti and Draupadi and gave instructions for them to be 
taken to Pandu’s old palace where they would stay. 

The Pandavas came into their father’s house to rest after their journey from 
Kampilya. When he was alone with his cousins, Krishna said, “I will wager 
anything the blind king will not give you a fair inheritance. His words are warm, 
but his heart is cold.” 



After the noon meal, Dhritarashtra summoned another council in his court. 
Krishna went with his cousins to this sabha. Once more, the Kuru elders were all 
present. Bheeshma, Drona, Vidura and Kripa were there, as well as the others 
that were influential in the kingdom and Duryodhana, his brothers and Kama. 
When the Pandavas had been welcomed ceremonially, the king began what he 
had to say. 

“Yudhishtira, the Kuru kingdom is what it is today only because of your 
father’s campaigns.” A murmur of approval rose from the sabha. “We hear to our 
sorrow that there is some dissension between yourself and our own son, the 
yuvaraja Duryodhana. Everyone here knows what anguish this causes me. But I 
have decided to make a clean end to it.” 

He paused, then sighed, “It seems this ancient kingdom must be divided. So 
be it, for we shall be just. Yudhishtira, I hereby give you half the Kuru kingdom 
to rule. Duryodhana will have to wait for his inheritance, since I am still king in 
Hastinapura. From now on, all the lands of Khandavaprastha, which of old was 
the capital of the Kurus, Pururavas, Nahusha and Yayati’s capital, shall be yours. 
Restore it and rule from there. Not a foot of land more or less shall there be 
between your kingdom and the one that remains with me. I hope this satisfies 
you. Tell me what you feel, you and your cousin Krishna.” 

Dhritarashtra turned his face to where the Pandavas sat. Krishna glanced at 
his cousins and a sardonic smile lit his dark face. He said nothing yet. None of 
the Kuru elders, all of whom obviously supported Dhritarashtra’s plan, dared 
look at Krishna: not Bheeshma or Drona. Only Vidura did. 

Yudhishtira rose from his place and crossed to the king on his throne. 
Taking his uncle’s hand, he said, “I have always done your bidding. I see no 
reason to change that now. We will go gladly to Khandavaprastha.” 

A smile dawned on Dhritarashtra’s face also. “Vidura, my brother, let no 
time be lost. Ah, I am a happy man today that I will see my Pandu’s son become 
a king. A heavy burden has been lifted from my heart, let the city prepare for the 
coronation!” 

Still avoiding Krishna’s mocking eyes, Bheeshma and Drona said, “Let it 
be so.” 

Yudhishtira turned to Krishna. “Krishna won’t you say something?” 

Dryly, Krishna said, “We understand your eagerness, my lord Dhritarashtra, 
better than you think perhaps. We are all keen to see Yudhishtira become a king. 
So let no time be lost.” 



Just then, the kshatriyas at the back of the sabha rose, for a revered figure 
had entered. Vyasa was among them once more. He strode in, crying, “I have 
come to name an auspicious day on which my grandson may be crowned!” 

On the day Vyasa chose, Yudhishtira was crowned with deep and solemn 
ceremony. As he stood dripping with the waters of the abhisheka, Bheeshma and 
Drona, Kripa, Dhaumya, Vyasa and Krishna blessed the new king. 

“May you conquer the earth!” 

“With the Rajasuya and Aswamedha!” 

“May your life be a long and glorious one!” 

“Rule the kingdom as wisely as your fathers! ” 

“May your fame spread through the world like the scent of flowers on the 
wind!” 

There were such celebrations in the streets of Hastina; the feasting and 
drinking began while the sun was at his zenith and went on until dawn, with 
singing and dancing by torchlight in the festive night. Only Duryodhana seethed 
and those loyal to him—his brothers, Shakuni, Kama and some others. Perhaps, 
it was to pacify his son that Dhritarashtra called Yudhishtira to him the day after 
the coronation. 

Embracing his nephew in cold arms, the king said, “You are now the lord of 
Khandavaprastha. Go to your kingdom and restore the old city. Begin your rule, 
O king. Bless you, my son, may your life be a long and joyful one.” 

Yudhishtira knew that he was being sent away quickly for fear that the 
people may demand he rule from Hastinapura. Already, there had been some 
shouting to that effect after the coronation. He also knew that Khandava was a 
desolation ever since the rishis of the once lush jungle there had cursed Budha’s 
mercurial son Pururavas. Nothing grew in Khandava except thorns. No birds or 
beasts lived in that wasteland; it was as arid as a tract of hell. 

However, for just one reason Yudhishtira was hopeful: Krishna was with 
him. Each day in the Dark One’s company was a miracle. The Pandava felt 
certain there was nothing his cousin could not do if he chose. Yudhishtira would 
have gone anywhere at all, if Krishna went with him. He would have gone to the 
ends of the earth and beyond. He believed there was no place in swarga, bhumi 
or patala, of which his blue cousin was not the master. 

Besides, Yudhishtira was most of all a man of peace. He would avoid a 
confrontation as long as he possibly could. He knew that staying on in 



Hastinapura would eventually lead to a conflict with the Kauravas. He was not 
afraid; but he hated the thought of bloodshed and would prevent it at any cost. 
He knew he was, in fact, being banished into a desert. He preferred that to war 
with the sons of Dhritarashtra. 

Taking leave of their friends in the city of Hastinapura, taking leave of their 
elders and their gurus, of their cousins and their uncle the king, the Pandavas set 
out for Khandavaprastha, with Kunti and Draupadi, Krishna and Balarama. 
Droves of the common people came to the gates of Hastinapura, with all their 
possessions packed and ready to go off into the wilderness with the princes they 
adored. 

Yudhishtira said to them, “My friends, it is a wild and uncertain land to 
which we are going. Let us first establish ourselves there and we will send for 
you. Meanwhile, live in peace in your homes.” 

There were those who wouldn’t listen to him and these, some hundred 
families, set out with the Pandavas, preferring the desolation they had heard 
about by now to the false comfort of Dhritarashtra’s city. Their hardy leader 
cried to Yudhishtira, “You are our king now and we will go with you. We will 
come back to Hastinapura only when you return to rule from here as you 
should.” 

Fortunately, not everyone was as adventurous. Otherwise, most of 
Hastinapura would have emptied itself to follow the Pandavas into the 
wilderness. As it is, most of the people remained behind, swearing they would 
go to Khandavaprastha the day they had news that it was at all habitable. 



FIFTY-FIVE MIRACLE IN THE WILDERNESS 


When they had ridden two days, they reached the end of greenness in the 
world and saw a wasteland before them that stretched to the horizon and beyond. 
They knew they had arrived at the frontiers of Yudhishtira’s kingdom. Certainly, 
in extent, the land of Khandavaprastha was equal to the rest of the Kuru lands. 
Looking at that desert, Yudhishtira wished it much smaller: so there would be 
less of it to Salvage from the curse of old. 

The Pandavas and the brave people who had come with them stood silenced 
at the edge of that waste. 

Only Krishna smiled. “I fear it is even worse than we expected from your 
loving uncle.” He sighed and said irreverently, “And to think that old man 
Bheeshma sanctions this and your guru Drona and all the other cowards except 
Vidura. Ah, death is not far from them and they rush into its arms.” 

He saw how near tears his cousins were. He said, “Dhritarashtra is like the 
fool who admired the beauty of the streak of lightning, until it fell on him. He 
forgets he will reap the harvest of the evil he sows.” Krishna took Yudhishtira’s 
hand. “But not you, gentle cousin. Why should you reap the bitterness your 
uncle has sown? Come, let us enter your vast kingdom; for vast at least it 
certainly is.” He lowered his voice to whisper to Yudhishtira, “And we shall see 
what we can make of this desolation, to frustrate the blind one in Hastinapura.” 

Yudhishtira looked sharply at him, but Krishna had already ridden ahead 
into the wilderness. Yudhishtira rode after him and the others followed, numbly, 
wondering what the Avatara could do with such monstrous barrenness, where 
only the rishis’ curse thrived. 

On they rode, deeper into that dead land. As dusk fell around them, Krishna 
stopped his chariot and gave a shout. 

“Look! The ruins of Khandavaprastha.” 

Fallen walls in the growing dimness, among which only lizards scuttled and 
snakes had nests; battlements and turrets, palaces, once eminent surely, but now 
tangled with thorny plants that survive in desert’s hearts; deep moats and pools, 
which must have once been full of clear water, lotuses and birds, now full of dust 
and sand; streets where only the wind ventured; flanking those streets 
tumbledown mansions in which not even ghosts lived: these were the ruins of a 
magnificent city, the capital of Yudhishtira’s ancestors. 



His noble face alive with determination, Yudhishtira said to Krishna, “I am 
glad my uncle gave me this mined land for my kingdom. At least, now we have 
a challenge before us. I am grateful for a destiny that tests us.” 

Krishna smiled at him like the sun. “The time of the rishis’ curse is 
finished! Because your heart has been moved by this place. You did not know it, 
but it was foretold that life and prosperity would return to Khandavaprastha 
when a Kuru king yearned to heal the cursed land.” 

The sun was setting and they had journeyed long and hard. They were 
exhausted and the task ahead seemed formidable, even impossible. Krishna 
advised, “Let us eat now and sleep. We are tired and easy prey for despair.” 

They lit fires and the cooks prepared a meal. When wine had been drunk 
copiously and the people and their princes had eaten, when the last firelight song 
had been sung, they fell asleep among the ruins of Khandavaprastha, some in 
their chariots, others on makeshift beds on the bare streets, under great stars 
hanging in a moonless sky. 

At midnight, only Krishna was awake, touched by starlight, caressed by a 
breeze that had sprung up suddenly. He rose softly and stood among his sleeping 
cousins and their people who were devoted enough to follow them into this lost 
land. He made a secret mudra over the sleepers. At once, they were plunged in 
dreams like paradise. They would not awaken until he wanted them to. 

The Avatara stood alone in the main street of the cursed city, as if at a 
crossroads of heaven and earth. He raised his arms skywards, until they were full 
of stars and his body began to shine, brighter and brighter, until it was 
incandescent. Krishna turned his face to the sky and called in a tongue older than 
the suns that burned there, “Indra, I summon you!” 

Silence. Nothing stirred for a moment, not the breeze and it seemed even 
the stars did not pulse any more but froze at his words. Then, the firmament took 
light. Even as if there had always been great light there, but hidden; as if 
Krishna’s words pulled back a veil from across heaven’s blinding face. 

A being whose body was made of unearthly luster flashed down from the 
sea of splendor that was the revealed sky. He stood in the forlorn street of 
Khandavaprastha, where her princes slept, unaware of the miracle about to 
unfold around them. Indra, king of the Devas, stood before Krishna; and of the 
two, Krishna was the more lustrous. 

Indra said, “Lord, how can I serve you?” 

“Dhritarashtra has been generous enough to bestow this cursed land on 



Yudhishtira. You see the young king and his brothers asleep among their people. 
When they wake in the morning, let the curse have ended. Bless this land, make 
it fruitful.” Krishna paused, “Let Khandavaprastha be named Indraprastha after 
you, O Deva: for you must raise this city again, in greater glory than it ever 
knew in the past.” 

Indra said, “The time of desolation is over. It was foretold that when you 
came to the city and called me here, the curse would end and Khandavaprastha 
would live again. Look, here comes Viswakarman.” 

Another luminous figure appeared beside Indra, out of the very air. With 
folded hands, Viswakarman, the divine artisan, stood before Krishna. 
“Command me, Lord.” 

Krishna said, “Fashioner of continents, the time of the curse has ended. 
Raise Indraprastha from Khandavaprastha’s ruins and let these lands be second 
only to Indra’s own.” 

Viswakarman grew into a mist of light. He spread his ethereal body across 
the ruined country. Like time’s ragged shroud, the curse lifted away from 
Khandavaprastha and a city of wonder emerged around Krishna and Indra, with 
glimmering towers, towering battlements, imposing mansions and resplendent 
palaces. The mantle of dust vanished from the city and fine new streets, paved 
with crushed jewels, appeared under the stars. 

There were ample parks in Indraprastha, full of green plants and herds of 
gentle deer. At Viswakarman’s touch, the dry pools were all full of clear water, 
on which the stars were reflected between white lotuses, vermilion and violet 
ones and flocks of water birds that slept with their heads tucked under their 
wings. Scented orchards and gardens flanked those streets. A deep moat, also 
full of the clearest water, ringed the impregnable outer walls. Those walls were 
like Garuda’s wings, outspread. 

A breeze of healing and renewal arose around Indraprastha and all the 
thorns and the creatures of the desert were redeemed in it and blown away, out of 
the earth. In their place, across the arid wastes, dense green forests sprang up, 
with hills, wooded valleys and rivers gushing through them. All sorts of wild 
creatures lived under the trees and drank from charmed pools of sweet water, 
covered with pale and dark lotuses, some as dusky as Krishna. The arms of the 
trees were heavy with nesting birds of every feather. 

When he had done, in a brief hour, what Krishna had asked him to, 
Viswakarman came to the Avatara again. “Khandavaprastha is restored and it is 



greater than it ever was. Krishna, its coffers are full.” 

Krishna raised his hands in blessing over the two immortals and bowing to 
him, they vanished. The stars shone down on a fabulous city and her princes 
asleep, strangely, in the open street. 

Dawn came stealing over the horizon, over verdant hills that encircled the 
city of wonder. With first light, every bird in the trees of Indraprastha and the 
forests around it burst into song. The Panda-vas, Kunti and Draupadi awoke and 
the brave folk who had come with them. They thought their dreams had come 
true! 

The desert had vanished, the waste of thorns and ruins where they had lain 
down sadly to sleep last night. They found themselves in the streets of a city 
which was surely not of this earth. Lush trees, lotus-pools and fine mansions 
were all around them; the streets glittered with jewel-dust. The birds sang in the 
trees as if it was the first day of creation: which, for them, it was. 

As in a dream, the Pandavas and the others rose and began to walk along 
the dazzling streets. Yudhishtira whispered to his brothers, “Krishna has done 
this.” 

Laughing like a boy, Bheema cried, “Or we have died and gone to heaven!” 

There was no sign of Krishna, not until they wandered to the end of the 
highway on which they had been asleep. Rounding a corner, they saw a palace so 
glorious that they stopped still, to stare. On the highest of the crystal steps 
leading into it sat their cousin with a gleam in his eye. He rose when he saw 
them and, flinging out his arms, cried, “Welcome to the palace of the master of 
Indraprastha. Yudhishtira, king, welcome! ” 

Then they knew this was no dream and they ran up those steps and knelt 
before him. Laughing, he led them into that ineffable palace. Not Krishna 
himself could fault what Viswakarman had created: sweeping halls with 
unreachable ceilings, floors of polished stone that seemed like clear water, real 
pools laid in scintillating marble and innumerable passages, all leading to 
sprawling apartments. 

When they came out, breathless, on to an open terrace, they saw that 
overnight the desert had bloomed as far as their eyes could see. Thick green 
forests stretched away forever on every side. Bheema’s delighted roar rang 
among the battlements, giving mighty voice to what his brothers and all the 
people felt. 

Thus, Krishna raised a magical city and an emerald wilderness for the 



Pandavas, out of desolation. They had their first glimpse of his uncanny powers. 
The sons of Pandu and their queen began living in the palace and the people who 
had come with them naturally occupied the finest mansions, nearest it. For their 
courage and loyalty, Yudhishtira gave them lands and wealth past their dreams. 

Vyasa appeared in Indraprastha out of the blue, as usual and Krishna asked 
him to perform the rituals of graha pravesha and to bless the city in the 
wilderness. When the Pandavas had begun to settle into their new domain, one 
morning Krishna went to meet Yudhishtira in his apartment, awash with golden 
sunshine. Krishna embraced the king and said, “The time has come for me to 
return to D war aka, there is so much I have to do there.” 

“No!” cried Yudhishtira. 

“I am always with you. If you need me, just think of me and I will come to 
you quick as a thought. But now I must go.” 

Yudhishtira hung his head and nodded mutely. The others were forlorn to 
learn their cousin was leaving. They had begun to think of him as part of their 
lives, of themselves. They came with him to the city-gates. Krishna embraced 
them all and, cheerful as ever, cried, “Enjoy Indraprastha!” 

Then he rode off without a backward glance. 

Word of the miracle in the wilderness spread like fire. Soon, more people 
arrived from Hastinapura and, indeed, from all over Bharatavarsha, to see for 
themselves the wonder Indraprastha was said to be. Those who came invariably 
stayed on and became Yudhishtira’s subjects. They realized that nowhere else on 
earth was there such a blessed city or such a noble king. 

Folk of every ilk and persuasion came to Indraprastha: learned brahmanas, 
industrious vaishyas, valiant kshatriyas and gifted sudras; and, with their diverse 
talents, they quickly made that city the cynosure of the world. In Hastinapura, 
Duryodhana simmered with envy. He blamed his father for what he saw as a 
terrible humiliation for himself. Instead of thorns and dust, the detested 
Pandavas enjoyed a city of marvels, to which the people of Hastinapura were 
flocking, abandoning Dhritarashtra’s capital in droves. 

Kama, Duryodhana, his brothers and Shakuni all blamed the blind king and 
the elders for showing softness to the sons of Pandu, when they should have sent 
an army to crush them in Kampilya. 



FIFTY-SIX NARADA VISITS INDRAPRASTHA 


Some days after Krishna left, the Pandavas sat together in an airy room full 
of the orient sun and bird-song from the trees in the palace garden, when they 
heard the plucking of a vina in the passage outside. The timbre of that lute was 
so exquisite and the playing so effortless, so inspired, that Yudhishtira said, “It is 
Narada muni.” 

The name was hardly out of his mouth when the rishi himself stood at the 
door: slender, bright and quite ageless. Narada was as old as the world. He was 
Brahma’s son, born at the beginning of the kalpa from the Creator’s pristine 
thought. From an ancient curse he was a wanderer always, who appeared in the 
unlikeliest places to perform, in his inimitable way, the Lord’s more difficult 
tasks; tasks that only an expert in human nature could accomplish. Because of 
his subtle, gossipy methods, Narada was known as a troublemaker. However, the 
truth was that he was a canny sage and perhaps the greatest bhakta of the Lord 
Narayana, whose ways are always inscrutable. 

Yudhishtira washed the holy one’s feet and made him sit in a place of 
honor. Narada’s voice was youthful and his face a young man’s; but he was older 
than they could imagine and they could tell as much from his astonishing 
conversation. For example, he would speak of Siva’s wedding to Parvati as if it 
had happened yesterday; and, of course, he had been there. So also, primeval 
legends those princes had heard from their gurus: Narada spoke of them with 
easy familiarity; he had seen it all happen. 

He chatted with the Pandavas like an old friend, but the princes knew their 
brilliant guest was bound neither by time nor place and traveled freely through 
both, as he liked. He spoke about kingship and war, love and children, about his 
meetings with Vishnu, his conversations with his father Brahma and even of 
fathomless Siva. All his observations were embellished with vivid anecdotes and 
the princes were entranced. 

For the first time after Krishna left, Yudhishtira was in a fine mood. He 
called for Draupadi, so she could have Narada’s blessing. When she came, 
Narada cried, “How beautiful she is, my princes! How perfect.” 

Draupadi knelt before him and he blessed her affectionately. When she had 
gone, Narada knit his brow and grew thoughtful. Yudhishtira asked, “Has 
something disturbed you, my lord?” 

“I was reminded for a moment of Sunda and Upasunda.” 



“Who are they?” 

“Not are. Were. They are, alas, dead.” He fell silent again, knowing 
someone would press him to tell them more. 

Sahadeva obliged. “Why were you reminded of them seeing Draupadi?” 

Narada sighed. There was work to be done here and the Lord’s work was 
always so delicate. He must tread carefully. They must never know that he had 
met Krishna yesterday and the Dark One had sent him to Indraprastha. 

“Indraprastha is such an excellent city. Go and see my cousins there, O 
Muni.” 

And only as he left,—he had travelled by rishi patha, magical skyway, as all 
great sages did—was he told what Krishna wanted him to do in Indraprastha. 
The Lord never sent you anywhere just to admire the scenery, however 
wondrous a city and its environs may be. After all, Narada had some experience 
of the Lord’s ways, for longer than anyone else did. He was his shrewd and far- 
seeing messenger. 

So here he was in Indraprastha, sighing. He shook his slim head and said, 
“They were brothers just like you and they loved each other quite as much as I 
see you five do. But they both fell in love with the same woman. She was 
beautiful and dark-skinned, like your Panchali. She was a gandharvi called 
Tilottama.” He lowered his voice, “And they killed each other because of her, 
though they had agreed to share her love.” 

The Pandavas shivered. Narada went on, insouciantly, “The trouble began 
when one day Upasunda, the younger brother, walked into Sunda’s bedchamber 
and saw his brother and Tilottama making love. He could not bear it and, later 
that same night, challenged Sunda to a duel. After a bloody fight, Sunda killed 
Upasunda. But then, he was horrified by what he had done and ran his sword 
through his own heart.” 

The Pandavas sat as if they were made of stone. Knowing he had their 
attention, Narada said, “You five brothers also share one woman and such a 
beautiful woman. You must be careful she does not become the unwitting cause 
of your falling out among yourselves. For, my precious princes, you are the 
agents of a great destiny. And it would not do if you were to fight one another, 
instead of the evil ones who are your enemies.” 

Suddenly, his eyes were old as stars. “Just think how pleased Duryodhana 
and Shakuni would be, if you five were to fall out over Draupadi. You would do 
their work for them and they could rule a world with no-one in it to oppose 



them.” He lowered his voice still further, “Remember, as long as you stand 
together you are invincible. If you are divided, your enemies will cut you down 
very quickly. 

I am not saying there is jealousy in your hearts, or that you compare 
yourselves to one another. What I do say is that you are not ordinary men, by a 
long way. The future of the world depends on you five and you must guard 
yourselves against the most unlikely contingencies.” 

Arjuna asked, “Tell us how, Muni.” 

“I have a way. But you must all approve of it, because it is a hard way.” 

Bheema said, “Tell us what it is, Narada.” 

“I suggest that each of you, beginning with Yudhishtira, keeps your dark 
queen for a year. During that year, she shall be exclusively the wife of one 
brother. If anyone intrudes on their privacy during that year, the intruder must go 
on a tirtha-yatra for twelve years and not see Panchali for that time.” 

The Pandavas glanced at one another. Yudhishtira said, “We will do as you 
say, Muni. Bless us so we may be strong.” 

Narada did so and, having accomplished what he came for, the itinerant was 
on his way once more, blithe as ever. News of her husbands’ resolve came to 
Draupadi, who went into the prayer room to ask for the Gods’ blessing for them 
all. Then she moved into Yudhishtira’s wing of the palace for the first year. 

The new arrangement appeared to be working well, until, one day fate took 
a hand in Arjuna’s life. Fate arrived as an irate brahmana, whose cows had been 
stolen. Arjuna was sitting on his balcony that balmy morning, basking in the sun, 
when he heard the brahmana’s voice below him. 

“Pandavas, all the world has contempt for a king who levies a sixth of his 
kingdom’s yield as tithe and does nothing to protect his subjects!” 

Arjuna leaned over his terrace. “What is the matter, Brahmana?” 

“My cows have been stolen in broad daylight. Help me, Arjuna!” 

“Thieves in Indraprastha? I am coming.” 

Then Arjuna remembered his weapons were in Yudhishtira’s apartment, 
where the king was with Draupadi. Coming out into the courtyard between his 
wing of the palace and his brother’s, Arjuna hesitated. How would he enter 
Yudhishtira’s apartment when his brother was alone with the queen? 

The brahmana cried. “The thieves will reach their homes with my cows!” 



Arjuna stood in a quandary. The brahmana said in disgust, “As his brothers, 
so too the king! Like all kshatriyas you live off the fat of the land and neglect 
your dharma to protect those that depend on you. When I came to Indraprastha, I 
thought Pandu’s sons were different from Dhritarashtra’s; but I see all you 
kshatriyas are the same.” 

The man began to walk away, when Arjuna seized his arm and cried, “One 
moment, Brahmana! Let me fetch my bow.” 

Deciding it was his dharma to help the brahmana, to his own cost if need 
be, Arjuna ran to his brother’s apartment. The front door was not locked and he 
walked in. There was no guard posted, there was no need for one. Beyond the 
door, lay a small waiting room and beyond that was another room where the 
weapons were. Arjuna paused, with his hand on the second door. 

He knew Yudhishtira’s bedchamber lay beyond the private armory. He 
hesitated, knowing if he passed the second door, he must go into exile as well. 
He heard the frantic brahmana cry, “Arjuna has vanished into the palace, leaving 
me standing here like a fool! He is afraid of the thieves. Ah, what the world has 
come to these days. And they say Yudhishtira is a great king.” 

Arjuna pushed open the inner door. He heard Draupadi and Yudhishtira 
together; he heard her moan. Mustering his courage, Arjuna mumbled, “There is 
a brahmana in trouble outside. I came for my bow and arrows; forgive me.” 

He seized his bow and quiver and ran out. There had been no answer from 
the next room; but he heard Draupadi draw her breath sharply. Shaking, Arjuna 
came out into the sun, where the brahmana was about to walk away again. 

Knowing he had just sentenced himself to twelve years of exile, Arjuna 
said, “Come, show me where the thieves took your cows.” 

In a lather to retrieve his herd, the brahmana ran ahead already. Smiling at 
the man’s alacrity and his belly that flapped ahead of him, Arjuna followed at a 
lope. They came to the city gates, where the cows had been lifted. The herd’s 
tracks were still fresh on the soft ground and, telling the brahmana to wait for 
him, Arjuna followed them into the jungle. 

As he sped through the trees, tears stung his eyes. It was all he could do to 
keep his mind on his task. With the herd, the cattle-thieves couldn’t go as 
quickly as he did and it did not take him long to catch up with them. Soon, he 
saw the rumps of fine white cows through the trees and driving them on were 
three forest bandits, hurrying through the jungle’s twisting avenues. 

The bandits saw nothing of Arjuna. As they plunged along, suddenly a 



hundred arrows whistled around them. Some missed their heads so narrowly the 
thieves could feel their breath; others flashed down at their feet so they jumped 
into the air. They ran faster than ever. Stranger missiles flew after them, arrows 
that howled like bhutas and burned like fire-serpents. 

The bandits left the cows and fled through the jungle. Arjuna sent a few 
more blistering shafts after them, crying, “I will kill you if you ever come back!” 

He rounded up the cows and took them back to the brahmana. It had been 
so easy, too easy almost. Arjuna knew fate had tricked him: the stolen cows had 
been a pretext, he was meant to leave the comfort of Indraprastha. 

He came shyly to his brother and stood with his head bent. Yudhishtira 
hugged him. “I hear you recovered the brahmana’s cows. He is telling all the city 
what a kshatriya you are.” 

Arjuna stood downcast. At last, he said, “I came into your apartment when 
you were alone with Panchali. I must go on a pilgrimage for twelve years.” 

“No! You came only because you had to fetch your bow and quiver. I did 
not mind. Besides, it is never a crime for the younger brother to come into his 
older brother’s chamber. If I had come into yours, that would be different. You 
must not leave Indraprastha, not for a day.” 

Arjuna was unmoved. “You are letting your love for me sway your 
judgement. I have often heard you say there is no room for compromise in 
dharma. Don’t make me waver from the truth, I must go.” 

Yudhishtira sighed and said quietly, “Go with my blessing, then, if you 
must. Take some of our brahmanas and sutas with you. They will make the 
tirthas come alive with their legends. Meet mother, our brothers and Panchali 
before you go.” 

Arjuna bowed to his king, clasped him once more and went to meet the 
others. Kunti and Draupadi wept and begged him to reconsider; his brothers said 
that, because of the circumstances, he could not be held to the oath. Arjuna was 
adamant and early next morning he set out with a group of brahmanas and 
pauranikas. 

The sun was mellow in a clear sky as the pilgrims headed toward the 
Ganga. They meant to track the river back into the Himalayas, to her source. 



FIFTY-SEVEN ULUPI AND CHITRANGADAA 


Climbing without rest, save at night, in a month Arjuna and his party 
arrived at the source of the Ganga. Near that hidden spring the water formed a 
crystalline lake, the Bindusaras; and on its mirror-smooth surface grew lotuses 
that might have fallen straight out of Devaloka. Arjuna decided to stay a while 
beside the lake on the Himalaya. 

The brahmanas lit a fire and made their offerings to Agni. Then they built 
simple shelters for themselves and began living there. They could not have 
chosen a better place for their worship. Soon the very air was laden with 
mantras, which mingled with the delicate scents of lotuses that unfurled, day and 
night, to rhythms neither of sun nor moon, but more subtle and mysterious: 
perhaps, the rhythms of unknown stars deep in the sky. 

Arjuna lived contentedly there for some months, without any excitement or 
incident. During the icy winter, they lit fires and sat round them, singing stirring 
bhajans late into the night. The pauranikas had an inexhaustible fund of sacred 
tales; and Arjuna found solace in them, apart from pleasure. 

Winter began to turn to spring and the Pandava felt restless. He felt the urge 
to move on. He stayed, knowing he would be given a sign when the time 
actually came. 

The days grew warmer, as the migrant sun drifted north once more. Every 
day Arjuna went to the lake where the river sprang. So far, he had neither heard 
nor seen anyone else there, save at times his own brahmanas. When spring had 
arrived and the trees all burst into bloom, one morning the Pandava came to the 
lake with the rising sun and prepared to light a fire for his worship. When the 
wood was stacked, dry twigs and branches, he dived into the water to bathe 
before sitting down to pray. 

He was not aware that, for days now, someone had been watching him, 
from hiding among the trees or from under the transparent lake. The crisp water 
closed smoothly around him; by now, Arjuna was used to the first shock of cold. 

He swam out a good way across the lake. He had seen some new lotuses of 
spring, their petals the color of blood. He was being watched closely, but never 
knew it. With powerful strokes, he swam to the resonant blooms. He pulled up 
one of the crimson flowers, its stalk trailing the sparkling surface of the water. 
The sun was just peeping above the horizon. 

As he reached for another lotus, an irresistible force seized him and pulled 



him under water. Arjuna was a strong swimmer, but there was no escaping 
whatever held him. Taking a deep breath, he submerged helplessly. As he went, 
he peered down to discover what dragged him down and saw nothing. 

The deeper he went, the stronger grew the pull. Arjuna hurtled along and 
briefly lost consciousness. Curiously, he never felt threatened as he plunged past 
indigo serpents watching him out of knowing, lidless eyes. Unconscious, he fell 
straight through a magic opening on the bed of the lake, quite as Bheema had in 
another place, many years ago. The secret portals that lead down into the patalas 
are numerous and many of them lie under water. 

When the Pandava came to his senses, he found himself in a jeweled 
chamber whose walls seemed to be made of living moss. Clusters of glow¬ 
worms on the walls and ceiling cast their warm light through the room. Arjuna 
saw a fire of sacrifice just like the one he had stacked ashore; but this one was 
already kindled. He still had the two vermilion lotuses in his hand. 

Arjuna sat before the fire and poured oblation into it. He still felt no sense 
of any danger. On the contrary, he felt welcome in this strange place and he 
knew the fire had been lit for him. He was entirely at ease and took his time over 
his worship. 

When he finished, he opened his eyes and saw a young woman before him. 
Her skin shone softly, a half-smile was on her arched lips; her slanted eyes were 
full of shy desire. She wore a sheer gown made of silver fish-scales and fine 
threads of moss. Arjuna could see her slender body underneath, young breasts 
with long, dark nipples and hips that flared away from a reed-slim waist, where 
she wore a glowing ruby in her deep navel. 

Understanding now, Arjuna laughed. “Who are you, impetuous temptress? 
And where have you have brought me?” 

She had watched him for months, in his asrama and in the water and she 
had waited impatiently for spring to arrive. Her voice was full of river-eddies, as 
she said slowly and quite regally, “I am Ulupi. My father is the Naga Kauravya, 
born in the line of Airavata and he is a king of nagaloka. We are in my father’s 
palace.” 

Feigning innocence, Arjuna asked, “But why have you brought me here, 
princess?” 

She did not answer, but a blush spread from her neck down her sinuous 
body and she turned her eyes down. He knew this was the first time she had 
done anything like this and his heart went out to her. “You haven’t answered me, 



Ulupi.” 

“I have watched you for many days now, stranger. I am not married and I 
am a virgin still. I love you and want to give myself to you freely, as our women 
do before we marry.” She turned her extraordinary eyes on him now, “Spend one 
night with me, Kshatriya, make a woman of me. That is all I ask. I see you are a 
man of destiny and you will not stay with me forever.” 

“Ah princess, I wish I could, but I am sworn to brahmacharya. We five 
brothers swore an oath in Indraprastha and that is how I came to the mountains.” 

He told her about Draupadi and his brothers, the vow and his twelve-year 
exile. She heard him out in silence, then said, “You have sworn not to see 
Draupadi during your exile. But I am not Draupadi, O Arjuna and if you will not 
have me I shall kill myself.” 

She slipped off her robe fluidly and stood naked before him. Arjuna rose 
and took her in his arms. At just his touch, she began to tremble uncontrollably. 
When it passed, she smiled at him and he began to kiss her hungrily, her lips, her 
fluted throat and her breasts. She took his hand and led him out of that room. 

She took him down a winding passage and into another chamber, with a tall 
ceiling, embellished with a profusion of corals. At the heart of that wide room 
was a bed canopied with strings and strings of shining moon-pearls. As Ulupi led 
Arjuna to her bed, a door slid shut behind them. The only light in that room was 
from a thousand pearls. She reached for him in the dimness. She stripped away 
the cloth he wore around his waist and began to caress him in a fever, crying 
strange deep cries. She stroked him with her petal hands and moistened him with 
her river lips, until, with a cry of his own, he lifted her in the velvet dark and laid 
her down on the soft bed. Helpless for the storm they were both in the eye of, 
Arjuna took her tenderly, fiercely. She writhed and screamed under him and 
locked him in smooth legs strong as serpents. 

A day and its night passed in wild lovemaking and in languor and snatches 
of sleep in between. Came the dawn and Arjuna said to Ulupi, “I must go now, 
or I will never be able to leave. The brahmanas must worry about me. This is the 
first time I have been away without telling them.” 

Sad and brave, radiant with the love they had made, Ulupi swam to the 
surface world with him through the portal on the bed of the lake. The sun was 
just rising and the mountain birds were waking to hymn the morning. Arjuna 
plucked two more crimson lotuses and swam ashore. A last time she came to him 
and he kissed her long and deep on the banks of the Ganga. 



Her eyes brimming, she said, “I have a boon for you, my love. No harm 
will ever come to you while you are in water: in sea, lake and river you shall be 
invincible.” 

She clung to him briefly and then, with a sob, tore herself away. Ulupi 
dived back into the lake, cleanly as a water snake, cleaving its dawn-lit surface 
with hardly a ripple and she was gone from his life. Only the taste of her 
lingered in his mouth and the memory of her passion in his body. With a sigh, 
Arjuna made his way back to the asrama. 

He had the sign he had been waiting for; he told the brahmanas it was time 
to move on. Later the same day, they packed their scant possessions, bid farewell 
to the hermitage that had been so hospitable and, after worshipping the spring of 
the Ganga one last time, they climbed higher up the mountain. 

Through white valleys they went, under peaks on which the snows of 
winter were still melting. Sunset and sunrise here were pristine spectacles that 
reminded a man, as nothing else on earth, of the immortality of his soul. 

They visited the asramas of Agastya, Vasishta and Bhrigu and each day the 
weather grew warmer and more clement. Their hearts full of the wonder of the 
Himalayas, they came down again into the plains of the Ganga. Arjuna and his 
party journeyed east. By now, all of them looked like sannyasins, with matted 
jata and thick beards and they came to the tirthas in Anga, Vanga and Kalinga. 

The brahmanas grew weary of wandering and in Kalinga, they bade Arjuna 
farewell. He was determined to see all of Bharatavarsha, at least as many of its 
tirthas as he could. Walking on, alone, Arjuna came to the looming Mount 
Mahendra. Taking his time, climbing leisurely, pausing to rest in charmed 
valleys full of spirits and on the banks of frothing rivulets, hunting his food in 
game-rich forests, Arjuna passed over the Mahendra. He turned south along a 
beach where once, more than seven hundred thousand years ago, at the 
beginning of the dwapara yuga that now neared its end swiftly, a distraught blue 
savior had come with his brother and an army of monkeys: in search of his wife 
whom an awesome Demon had abducted. 

Briefly, Arjuna worshipped Sri Rama of old and, then, the one whom Rama 
himself had worshipped here: Mahadeva Siva. Now he turned south and walking 
along the shoreline, leaving his prints on damp sands, Arjuna found his way to 
the kingdom of Manalur, where king Chitrasena welcomed him. 

At first, Arjuna stayed in Chitrasena’s palace for a month. It was a year 
since the Pandava had been in royal surroundings and he allowed himself to be 



tempted by the luxury of the palace in Manalur. He never told the king who he 
was and pretended to be an itinerant rishi, as he seemed by his appearance and 
his saffron robes. 

After a month, Arjuna left Manalur abruptly and wandered to the sea again. 
He lived in seclusion by the waves that washed dim tidings ashore from the 
corners of the earth and the wind that bore the cries of gulls and starlight full of 
prophecy. Arjuna was plunged in indecision, wondering whether to return to 
Manalur: for, he loved Chitrasena’s daughter Chitrangadaa. 

This princess had a secret: she was ugly. However, she was a gifted 
sorceress. Chitrangadaa had lost her heart the moment she saw Arjuna; she 
turned herself into a ravishing beauty to seduce him. 

Finally, the Pandava went back to Manalur and sought audience with the 
king. Chitrasena received the handsome young mendicant to whom he had taken 
such a liking. The king said, “I thought you had left us, young Muni. I am glad 
to see you back.” 

Arjuna was quiet for a moment, then, said, “My lord, I am not who you 
think I am. I am Pandu and Kunti’s son Arjuna.” 

Chitrasena rose in amazement. Arjuna said, “I left here to test myself: if 
what I had begun to feel in your palace was mere fancy or something more...” 

The king was a shrewd man and guessed what he meant. “And you found 
your heart didn’t allow you to remain away?” 

“I love your daughter and want to marry her.” 

Chitrasena cried, “Which father would not give his daughter to the greatest 
kshatriya on earth? Yet, Arjuna, there is a condition I must insist on before I give 
Chitrangadaa to you. Since time out of mind, the generations of our House have 
been blessed with just one child. Chitrangadaa is my only child; she is the one 
who must continue our line. Only if you agree that your child by my daughter 
will remain here in Manalur with me and in time be the king or queen, can I give 
Chitrangadaa to you.” 

The Pandava agreed without hesitation. The next day, Chitrangadaa became 
his wife and for three years, Arjuna lived with her in Manalur. He never knew 
what she really looked like but believed her to be as beautiful as she had made 
herself for him with her maya. One morning, when she awoke at his side, Arjuna 
saw her aglow. “You are so happy this morning, Chitrangadaa. Share your joy 
with me.” 



She said, “You are going to be a father.” 

There was rejoicing in Manalur; but suddenly, Arjuna was restless again. 
He yearned for his brothers and for Indraprastha; and now, strangely, more than 
anything else, he longed to see Krishna. It was as if fate’s work was complete 
once Chitrangadaa conceived and it was time for Arjuna to move on. 

Yet, he waited until his son was born and that day Chitrangadaa was so 
weak after her labor that, for the first time, Arjuna saw her as she really was. He 
felt betrayed and decided he must leave Manalur the same night. Past midnight, 
the Pandava stole out of the city and set out south again. Now he wanted to bathe 
in the sea at the southern tip of Bharatavarsha. 

Tradition was not broken in Manalur. Like all her ancestors, Chitrangadaa 
of Manalur would have only one child, great Arjuna’s son. 



FIFTY-EIGHT THE CROCODILES 


Arjuna went from tirtha to tirtha and each one purified him. He sat in 
dhyana in the hearts of unknown forests, under great trees that had themselves 
stood rooted in tapasya for an age; he felt renewed and at peace. The years 
flowed by. Once, he came to a jungle where he found some friendly rishis. 
Arjuna stayed with them for a few days and heard the mythic lore of the south 
from them. When he told them he was on a pilgrimage to the holiest tirthas of 
Bharatavarsha, they advised him on the best route to take so he would miss none 
of them. 

But he noticed they left out five of the most sacred river-fords, where, in 
bygone days, the greatest sages had sat in tapasya and been rewarded with 
visions of the God they worshipped and with boons. Arjuna asked the hermits 
why the route they charted for him did not lead to those five pilgrim’s fords. 

One of them replied, “There is a savage beast at each tirtha, which drags 
bathers down and devours them.” 

Another said, “Many hunters have tried to end the curse of the crocodiles. 
But they all failed and many were killed themselves.” 

That set Arjuna’s kshatriya blood coursing. “I am not afraid of crocodiles. If 
you show me the way to the nearest tirtha, I will bathe there.” 

The eldest rishi said, “These are not ordinary crocodiles. If you bathe at any 
of those tirthas, it will be your last ablution.” 

Arjuna laughed, “The crocodile that seized my guru Drona once was not 
ordinary; but I killed it. Besides, I have a boon that I will be invincible in water. 
Show me the way to the tirtha, Munis and you yourselves shall bathe there 
soon.” 

The hermits took him to the nearest ford. One of them said, “The creature 
has never been seen ashore. The only way to find it is to enter the river.” 

The munis remained at a safe distance from the water. It was late afternoon. 
Removing the cloth he wore across his chest, Arjuna folded it on a dry rock. The 
Pandava dived into the current and began to swim with easy strokes. 

The rishis stood anxiously, prayers on their lips. They were certain they 
would see the handsome kshatriya pulled down by intractable jaws and his blood 
stain the limpid water. They did not have long to wait. Arjuna cried to them, 
“There is no crocodile here, Munis! Come and join me, the water is fine and 



warm.” 

The next moment, a creature big as a whale broke surface behind him. The 
rishis shouted a warning, but too late. A leviathan’s jaws closed round the 
Pandava’s waist and, without a splash, the armored beast dragged him under the 
river. 

Below the water, Arjuna saw the creature that had seized him was a 
crocodile all right; but this was no crocodile such as he had seen or heard of 
before. It was a giant of the deeps, a dragon that belonged in the plumbless sea. 
As he went down, he saw Ulupi’s smiling face before him. He heard her say, 
“You shall be invincible in water, my love. It is my boon to you.” 

As the monster dragged him to the riverbed, Arjuna felt a tide of new 
strength course into his body: as if the river knew he was a blessed one and took 
his side against the predator. Arjuna seized the crocodile’s jaws in his hands and, 
easily as opening a baby’s fist, wrenched open the maw that could have 
swallowed a small island. 

For a moment, the beast was startled. Arjuna seized it by the neck and 
snout, clamping its jaws shut. He kicked his legs and swam powerfully toward 
the surface and the sunlight that creature loathed. The crocodile threshed about 
and tried to beat the terrible human off with its whiplike tail; but Arjuna was 
stronger. Inexorably, he rose into the daylight and there, with arms like time, he 
dragged the giant lizard into the shallows. 

Now the rishis began to cheer him, though still from a safe distance. In 
shallow water, the crocodile went limp in his arms. With hardly a struggle, it 
allowed itself to be hauled ashore, where it lay heaving for breath. Arjuna stood 
panting beside the dying creature when suddenly, the hermits gave a shout. 

A transformation came over the scaly monster: in a flash of light, the huge 
lizard turned into an unearthly woman! Her delicate body shimmered; her hair 
cascaded from her enchanting head, dark and full of fascination. She was taller 
than Arjuna; she folded her hands to him in absolute reverence. Of the demon 
crocodile, there was no trace. 

“Who are you?” cried Arjuna. 

In a voice out of dreams, she replied, “I am an apsara of Devaloka, mighty 
Kshatriya.” 

“But how were you the monster, or are you still one deceiving me?” 

She laughed and it was a heavenly sound. Arjuna smiled at his own 



suspicion; no demoness could laugh like that, so full of joy. The apsara said, 
“The monster was what I became when I was cursed. Once, my four friends and 
I came down to earth to bathe in this river. We saw a rishi at his tapasya. We 
challenged one another to tempt the holy one from his dhyana. 

By moonlight, we came to him, singing softly, dancing and wearing not a 
stitch on ourselves. For a long time, he sat unmoving. Then his eyes fluttered 
open and we thought he had succumbed. For a moment, he gazed at us in the 
warm light of the moon and we wondered which of us he would choose first. He 
was obviously a man of power and we all yearned to lie with him. 

After staring at us for a moment, he cursed us. ‘The Gods have not made 
you beautiful to disturb a rishi’s dhyana. You are arrogant and I will take your 
beauty from you for a hundred years. Become ugly lizards from now and man- 
eaters, for your spirits are vulgar and rapacious. A hundred years should shear 
some pride from you. One day, a kshatriya will come to this place and free you 
from my curse. Until then live only in the water and feed on whatever you find 
in it.’ 

He rose and walked away. We stood naked, burning with shame and we felt 
ourselves turn into the beasts we became. We heard ourselves hiss and growl at 
each other and the land was made of fire, so we fled from it into the river. We 
had become so fierce we would have devoured one another if we had stayed 
together. My friends swam away from here and they haunt four other tirthas. 

I beg you, Kshatriya, free them as well.” 

There were tears in her eyes as she told her story and now, she surely 
seemed as humble as she was beautiful. Arjuna said, “Apsara, I was going with 
the munis to the other tirthas anyway. Come with us, if you like and find your 
friends again.” 

In a few days, on the banks of the same river, but four fords upstream, not 
one but five apsaras stood gratefully before Arjuna. In more or less similar 
fashion, he had freed them all from the rishi’s curse. Some say the nymphs 
rewarded Arjuna, spending five nights of abandon with him in the forest. 
Whatever the truth, he did not tarry long with them or they in the world. They 
were impatient to return to Devaloka, from where they had come a hundred 
years ago for a bath in the river. 

When they left him, the Pandava longed to see his son and returned to 
Manalur. He stayed a month with Chitrangadaa and her young prince, Arjuna’s 
first child, whom they named Babhruvahana. On an auspicious day, Chitrasena 



held a solemn ceremony in his sabha, during which Arjuna formally presented 
his son to that king, saying, “My lord, now free me of my debt: I give you my 
son to be your heir.” 

He set out again and went south once more. Traveling from tirtha to tirtha, 
crossing the western mountains, he came into Kerala and, finally, to the 
southern-most tip of Bharatavarsha, where he bathed in the sea at sunrise and 
sunset. 

Now his heart yearned for home and, not stopping anywhere, he journeyed 
north along the western coast, along pristine beaches where few men had ever 
set foot. Arjuna went north with the wind in his face and the tide echoing in his 
body: the crash of waves against stark promontories and their wash over virgin 
sands in silver grottoes where he spent many nights under stars hanging like 
lanterns above. Full moons streamed wild longing into his blood and set his 
fantasies alight. 

An extraordinary passion possessed him, as he made his way slowly up the 
coast and came at last to Prabhasa. Here, were those that may still recognize 
him. He let his hair hang loose and his beard down to his waist. He smeared 
himself thickly with ashes, covered his chest with string upon string of rudraksha 
beads, which are the Lord Siva’s tears of mercy for the world. He carried a 
trisula in his hand and walked through the streets of the blessed city as a yati, a 
wild Sivabhakta. 

His heart played strange tricks on him. Memories from his youth, which he 
had thought long buried, rose, fresh and untamed, in his mind: memories of 
when Krishna’s cousin Gada came with the other young Vrishni boys to learn 
archery from Drona in Hastinapura. Gada had described Krishna’s sister 
Subhadra vividly to Arjuna. The adolescent Arjuna had fallen in love with her 
then, without seeing her but only from hearing Gada’s warm descriptions. 

Prabhasa was just a short way from Dwaraka, city in the ocean, where 
Krishna ruled. Arjuna the yati dreamt incessantly of his cousin, the ravishing 
Subhadra. In Prabhasa, she became his obsession, a sweet mania; it was as if she 
called him to her, subtly, irresistibly. He knew he must either escape from this 
country at once, or go to Dwaraka and make her his wife. Otherwise, he would 
lose his mind beside the sea. 

At nights, Arjuna sat under a giant banyan tree at the heart of Prabhasa, 
pretending to be lost in dhyana, while, in fact, visions of Subhadra gave him no 
peace. The greatest kshatriya on earth was vanquished by an insane love: for a 
woman he had never set eyes on! One evening, in despair, he sat under the 



immense awning of the tree and began to think of Krishna. Arjuna remembered 
his blue cousin’s parting words, as he left Indraprastha, ‘Think of me and I will 
come to you.’ 

For the first time since he arrived in Prabhasa, Arjuna actually sat 
meditating. Not a hundred yards away, the sea was all fluid thunder; and then it 
began to pour. In flashes, the setting sun also slanted his crimson and gold 
through the torrents of the sky. Night fell and it rained on. Arjuna sat unmoving, 
soaked through, his heart frozen around one frantic desire. 



FIFTY-NINE THE RAIVATAKA HILL 


On Dwaraka, also, it was pouring. Waves climbed over the outer walls and 
spilled into the streets of the city of miracles, which the Devas had raised in the 
sea for the Avatara. Krishna was with his wife Satyabhama tonight. It was past 
midnight and they lay together, after love. 

Then Krishna grew restless. He rose and paced the room; often going to the 
windows that looked out at the lashing storm outside. Satyabhama lay quiescent, 
watching him. Suddenly her unpredictable husband began to laugh. 

“What is it, Krishna?” 

“I was thinking what love does to the greatest men. My valiant cousin 
Arjuna has been on a pilgrimage throughout Bharatavarsha. He has purified 
himself at all the holiest tirthas and now he has come to Prabhasa disguised as a 
yati, his beard down to his chest and jata hanging to his shoulders. 

The mighty Pandava sits under an old banyan tree, soaked to the bone and 
staring at the sea. But it isn’t a call of the spirit that has brought him to 
Prabhasa.” He smiled in the dark, “I fear he is unhinged with love and too shy to 
come seeking love’s satisfaction here, in Dwaraka. So he sits drenched in the 
storm and calls for my help.” 

“Whom does he love in Dwaraka?” 

“My sister Subhadra, about whom Gada told him when he was a boy and he 
has never forgotten her. Poor Arjuna suffers; let me go to him and put an end to 
his misery.” 

“Now?” 

“What better time?” 

He pulled on his clothes and kissing her stole out into the squally night. 
Satyabhama sighed, but knew better than to protest or worry about him. She 
turned on her side and was soon asleep. 

Thunder and lightning gashed the midnight sky over Prabhasa and Arjuna 
sat numb in the furious storm. He hardly saw the jagged whiplashes of lightning; 
he barely heard the heartstopping thunder. He did not mind the walls of rain that 
fell from the dark sky and breached the canopy of his tree. Once he began to 
think of Krishna, Arjuna found he had some respite from the relentless visions of 
Subhadra that tormented him. 



A towering bolt of blue lightning briefly connected sky and earth. It fell into 
the sea, lighting up the swollen waves for an electric moment. Then, ah was 
darkness again and the thunder, which followed on winged heels of the serpent 
lightning, erupted among the clouds. When the last echoes of that awesome peal 
died, out of the perfectly black night a voice spoke to Arjuna, “I wonder, cousin, 
if your thoughts really suit your hermit’s garb!” and the familiar laugh, full of 
tender mockery. 

“Krishna!” 

Arjuna jumped up and, next moment, they were hugging each other in the 
storm. 

Arjuna cried, “So at last you heard I was here.” 

Krishna murmured, “I couldn’t sleep for hearing you call me.” 

Seeing the amazed look on the Pandava’s face, he laughed and hugged him 
again. Now Arjuna did not shiver with the wind that ripped across sea and land, 
but with the thought that his uncanny cousin may have known his other, more 
intimate fantasies. 

“But come, we can’t stand out here ah night. Let me bring you closer to 
Dwaraka, though not yet to the city, not until tomorrow.” 

The Pandava allowed himself to be led to the gleaming chariot that stood 
nearby, a chariot he could not fathom, this night or ever. He had often imagined 
it flashed not only over land, but flitted through the air, as if the exotic thing 
belonged to another order of reality. Yet, he could never be quite certain. 

They came to the Raivataka, to the side of the hill away from the storm and 
the sea. Krishna led Arjuna to a dry cave and settled him there. 

“For another night, then; tomorrow you will come to Dwaraka. But first, 
there is someone I would like you to see, here on Raivataka.” Krishna’s eyes 
twinkled at the Pandava. “Someone I rather think you want to see yourself.” 

He would say no more however Arjuna pressed him. Yawning and saying 
that he was no yati and Satyabhama would be waiting for him in bed, Krishna 
went off into the night. Exhausted, but at peace, Arjuna fell asleep in the cave. 
He dreamt all night of a young woman he had never seen before. 

When he awoke the next morning, Arjuna went down to a stream that 
sprang nearby. He bathed in the crisp water and, standing in the swift flow, 
performed Suryanamaskara. As he left the stream, he heard voices round the 
corner of a rough trail that wound its way to the summit of Raivataka. They were 



full of cheer that the sky had cleared so miraculously; last night, they had been 
certain there would be no feast today. 

“Krishna made the storm pass!” said one young man who had come to 
prepare for the feast. 

Arjuna hid from the Yadavas. He skirted the path and climbed above them. 
He hid behind a boulder perched conveniently above the flat clearing where the 
feast was to be. He sat watching the Vrishnis at their outing. The view from here 
was spectacular, out over a smoky sea stretching away to the curved horizon. 
The air had been washed so clean by the night’s rain, Arjuna fancied he could 
see out of this world into other realms. 

The clearing below him, on the hill’s broad shoulder, was obviously a 
favorite spot for the Yadavas. There was a temple at the heart of the clearing and 
around it pavilions for a banquet in the open. There were rows of stone tables 
and seats, on which the servants sent in advance now laid plates of silver and 
cushions of down and silk. Other Yadavas arrived and, with them, mule-carts 
laden with piles of fragrant food. Quickly, the tables were heaped with all sorts 
of delicacies, as the mild sun rose higher. 

Arjuna heard singing round the corner of the path and the tinkling of 
women’s anklets. Peering around his rock, he saw a small throng of Yadava 
women. They were dressed for the occasion and carried lamps and offerings for 
the deity in the little temple. They were resplendent in the sun. When Arjuna saw 
the young woman who led the others up the winding path, his chest grew tight 
and he felt short of breath. She pierced him like a streak of last night’s lightning. 
All his daydreams about Subhadra vanished: Arjuna was on fire for this young 
beauty, whoever she was. 

The Pandava almost fell on to the path when, suddenly, a laconic voice said 
behind him, “I fear, my good Yati, the thoughts in your heart don’t suit your 
hermit’s garb at all.” 

Krishna stood smiling at him. How he had climbed here, Arjuna could not 
imagine. The only way was the one by which the Pandava had hauled himself 
up; and he would certainly have seen his cousin if he had come that way. Behind 
Arjuna’s back was a sheer cliff that fell a hundred feet. But this was Krishna and 
one quickly learnt not to inquire too closely what he did, or how. Moreover, 
Arjuna only had just the one question that came tumbling out the moment he saw 
Krishna. 

“Who is she?” he whispered desperately. 



“Who?” asked Krishna, innocently. 

“She who leads the puja,” breathed the Pandava. 

Krishna laughed softly. “That is my half-sister Subhadra. She is Balarama’s 
sister. You like her, do you, Arjuna?” 

Arjuna clutched Krishna’s hand and said hoarsely, “I love her! I love her so 
much it makes me mad just to look at her. I feel as if my body and soul are on 
fire. I must marry her, Krishna and you must help me.” 

Arjuna’s eyes never left the lovely Subhadra below, as she performed the 
arati to the God in the temple. Krishna smiled, “Ah, poor Yati, you are truly lost. 
I will help you, isn’t that my dharma? Come, climb down from here when no one 
can see you and go back to your cave. Sit there in dhyana, deep dhyana, Yati!” 
He paused. “Until you are discovered. Then be brave: give no sign of who you 
are to anyone or your cause is lost. Not even Balarama will recognize you as 
long as you do not give yourself away. Be perfectly calm, Arjuna and watch 
what happens.” 

The Blue One gave a sigh. “After all, of the different kinds of marriage, the 
one of love is the highest. You cousin, must make her fall in love with you, as 
you have with her. I will go and mingle with the others. You sit very still in your 
cave, with your eyes shut, as if you have seen or heard nothing. Lost in samadhi, 
Arjuna, which should not be too hard, seeing how you have someone to meditate 
on now. 

My brother Balarama is the man for you, he can never resist a holy yati.” 



SIXTY THE HOLY YATT 


The next instant, Krishna had vanished and Arjuna couldn’t fathom how he 
had gone. Shaking his head, he crept down to the cave, which lay below him and 
round a bend in the path to the little temple. Unobserved, he settled himself just 
within the cave-mouth, crossing his legs in the lotus posture. He held his trident 
in his hand, shut his eyes and, apparently, he was lost in dhyana. 

Beyond the bend in the path, the feast was underway; but soon, Balarama 
came down the trail alone. He saw the yati and ran to him with a cry. 

‘Swami!’ 

The yati sat motionless and it seemed, unaware of Balarama. Krishna’s 
brother stood silently before the marvelously wild-looking yati. He saw how 
handsome the young hermit was, his body ash-smeared and bright with tapasya, 
years of it no doubt. His hair was tangled and unkempt and his beard hung down 
over his chest. Though masked with ashes, his face was noble and serene. 
Balarama stood rapt, a worshipful smile on his lips. 

Kritavarman, Samba, Pradyumna, Gada and some others came down the 
path, calling Balarama’s name. He turned and raised his finger to his lips: 
couldn’t they see the yati was in deep meditation? They, too, gathered curiously 
round the ascetic. 

For a while, the tapasvin did not stir, though inwardly Arjuna trembled lest 
any of his cousins recognized him: not the youngsters but Gada, Balarama 
himself, or one of the others who had studied archery with Drona in Hastinapura. 
In a while, he realized none of them had, because of the beard and the ashes. 

Arjuna sniffed the air to show he had become aware of them. He sighed, as 
if he was emerging from samadhi, the soul’s trance. He fluttered open his eyes 
and smiled slightly at the Yadavas. In fact, he longed to laugh in their faces, but 
a flaring thought of Subhadra prevented him from folly. 

With a cry, Balarama prostrated himself at the yati’s feet. 

“Welcome to Anarta, holy one! We are blessed that you have come.” 

Arjuna only smiled, as beatifically as he could and prayed none of them 
would see through his disguise. Gada was already staring at him. Yet, when 
Balarama rose after the yati had blessed him, Gada and, one by one, all the other 
Yadavas prostrated themselves before him. Arjuna blessed them all, giving each 
one a pinch of ash he scraped off his skin. 



Seized with reverence and certain he had seen the yati before in his dreams, 
Balarama cried, “May we ask from whence your holiness has come? And how 
long you intend to stay?” 

Arjuna gave a loud sigh: of relief, but it passed for a sigh of regret at being 
disturbed. The Yadavas quailed a little. The yatis, especially the Sivabhaktas 
among them, were known for the virulence of their tempers and their devastating 
curses. Fortunately, this one seemed amiable. 

He now spoke in a rough voice. “I have traveled over the world. I have seen 
countless tirthas and never have I spent more than three nights at any of them, 
even the holiest. Now the monsoon is here. Clouds for tonight’s downpour 
already fill the horizon. I fear I will not be able to move on until the rains have 
passed. But I shall be happy on Raivataka; four months of rain will pass like four 
days, while I sit in dhyana.” 

Just then, someone else came round the bend in the path, whistling like a 
tree full of birds. It was perfect timing. Balarama cried, “Look Krishna, the holy 
one has come to us on the day of our feast!” 

“And not a cloud in the sky, since he came,” murmured Krishna, with a 

grin. 

“Take his blessing!” hissed his older brother. 

Krishna touched the yati’s feet and received his pinch of ashes. Balarama 
said reverently, “He has ranged the world before he came to us. He means to 
spend the monsoon on Raivataka, but I am not happy leaving him here. Water 
will flow into the cave and even a bolt of lightning may fall on him, as he sits in 
samadhi. You are always the bright one, Krishna; what shall we do?” 

Willing himself not to laugh, Krishna said, “Who am I to give my older 
brother advice on a religious matter? You must decide what we must do with the 
swami.” 

Balarama swelled up and said quickly, “I have it! Virgins should serve holy 
men: it brings them noble husbands later. Let the yati stay in Subhadra’s garden 
and let her see to his needs till the rains last.” 

To Arjuna’s amazement, Krishna stiffened, whispered to Balarama, “A 
word in private please, brother,” and led him outside. 

“What is it, Krishna?” Balarama was impatient to install the yati in 
Subhadra’s garden. 

“Is it safe to have the stranger living near our sister? Remember we know 



nothing about him. He is a bit smooth-tongued for my liking. His body is too 
soft to have known too much penance.” Krishna shook his head doubtfully, 
“Subhadra is young and the yati is just the sort to impress her. But of course, you 
have already thought of that.” 

Balarama was livid, exactly as Krishna knew he would be. “How dare you 
think of the yati with such wretched suspicion? Are you blind, Krishna? The 
light of the atman shines from him and you are worried about Subhadra. I should 
make you beg his forgiveness. But I will let it pass if you take him to our sister’s 
palace and tell her to look after him.” 

Now the other Yadavas came out to the brothers. Krishna turned to them, 
smiling. “Good works should never be delayed! Come with me Pradyumna and 
you, Gada. Let us take the holy one to Subhadra.” 

He went and bowed to the yati again and, with a wink, said, “Swami, I beg 
you, come with me to my sister’s garden. We have decided you must stay there 
until the monsoon passes. I am sure she will become devoted to your worship 
and see to all your needs, whatever they are. If you are pleased with her, only 
give her a vara at the end of your stay.” 

Vara, of course, meant both boon and husband; but none of the Yadavas 
dreamt Krishna referred to the second meaning. Pradyumna and Gada went 
down the Raivataka with Krishna and the yati and then in their chariots to 
Dwaraka. His first sight of Dwaraka by the afternoon sun transfixed Arjuna: not 
even Indraprastha could compare with it. 

Like the dream of a God, the ocean-city rose from the waves, her mansions 
shining, her terraces and ramparts reaching for the sky. Her outer walls were 
smooth as glass, like a hallucination by the setting sun. The yati caught his 
breath audibly and the Yadavas glowed with pride. 

Krishna asked, “Do you like our city, my lord Yati?” 

The yati replied softly, “Indeed, my son, yours is the most beautiful city I 
have seen in all my wanderings. Why, it seems Indra’s Amravati has fallen out of 
Devaloka and into the sea of Bharata.” 

“I hope you will be happy in Dwaraka.” 

“We shall see what fate has in store for me.” 

At the edge of the sea a gleaming bridge rose out of the waves, a yojana 
long and made, it seemed, of fine crystal; but the chariots passed lightly over it 
and into wondrous Dwaraka. As they rode through the tall gates, Arjuna felt he 



was truly on the inside of a dream. More dreamlike than Indraprastha’s, even, 
were the streets and stately homes here and the people were all as majestic as the 
kshatriyas with whom he rode. They waved as the chariots sped along toward 
Krishna’s palace, which by itself was another city within Dwaraka. Here, his 
legendary harem of a thousand queens was housed, each one in a different palace 
and each, it was rumored, with her very own Krishna! 

The yati was overwhelmed, but kept his composure. When they arrived at 
the Blue God’s palace, Pradyumna and Gada left Arjuna with Krishna, who led 
him up white marble steps and down wonderful passages. At his apartment, 
Krishna instructed his guards that under no circumstances were the yati and he to 
be disturbed. 

Entering and arriving at the polished door to an inner chamber, Krishna 
knocked. Two bewitching women opened that door. Krishna drew Arjuna inside, 
to the amazement of Satyabhama and Rukmini: he had never brought a sannyasi 
into their apartment before. He tended to keep all holy men at a distance saying 
that most of them were common rogues, these days. Now, he not only brought 
this utterly wild-looking yati right in, but shut the door after him. Krishna stood 
beaming, as if he had done something quite special. 

In his teasing way, he said to his wives, “Go on, bow to the swami. Can’t 
you see what a great man he is? He has roamed all the sea-girt earth before 
coming to Dwaraka and you don’t even care to take his blessing?” 

Knowing there was some mischief afoot, but helpless, Satyabhama and 
Rukmini prostrated themselves at the yati’s feet. He grunted and, scraping two 
pinches of ash from his chest gave it to them. 

Krishna broke into peals of laughter. He flung his arms round Arjuna and 
cried, “Ah, women, women! Don’t you know who this is? You have heard so 
much about him: from me, from all the Vrishnis who have been Drona’s 
disciples. Why, his name is a legend in Dwaraka and you still don’t...” 

Both lovely queens cried together, “Arjuna! Welcome to Dwaraka!” 

Rukmini asked, “But why the yati’s attire, Arjuna? Why do you hide your 
handsome face with a beard and ashes?” 

Krishna said, “The good yati has fallen in love with our sister Subhadra and 
wants to win her hand in secret. So, we will take his holiness to her private 
garden and she shall attend to his every need, just as my brother Balarama wants 
her to.” 

The women laughed, excited at the thought. Satyabhama said, “You will 



find no better brother-in-law in all Bharatavarsha!” 

“I could not agree more: which is why, my good queens, we must take our 
swami to Subhadra immediately and leave him in her tender care so he can work 
his charm on her. Our cousin has no time for the likes of us; his heart is 
elsewhere and we must convey him thence.” 

Arjuna was the solemn yati again, as Krishna led him through the amazing 
passages once more, some winding their way through the palace itself and some, 
elegantly covered, through shady gardens under the sun. At last, they arrived at a 
secluded quarter of the queens’ harem and a mansion that stood apart. 

Krishna gave Arjuna a moment to compose himself, before he knocked on 
the ornate door to Subhadra’s palace and walked in with a nervous yati in tow. 
Soon, Subhadra herself stood before them, even more ravishing so near. Arjuna’s 
heart drummed out of control and the yati had lost his voice. 

At first, Subhadra saw only Krishna and cried gaily, “Well, this is a 
surprise! To what do I owe this rare pleasure?” 

Krishna stood aside, so she saw the yati behind him. Subhadra did not know 
why, but her heart gave a lurch, as the holy man stared at her so strangely. 
Krishna allowed that moment to sink in and it seemed the yati and the princess 
were locked into each other’s gazes and could not stop staring. 

Krishna coughed softly. “Swami, this is my sister. Subhadra, the yati has 
roamed all the earth and been gracious enough to accept our hospitality for as 
long as the rains last. Balarama told me to bring him to you; he asks you to look 
after his every need, to anticipate them if you can. Our brother says that he has 
never met anyone as holy as his worship.” 

For once, the feisty Subhadra seemed to have lost her tongue. She still 
stood staring at the yati, who did not take his eyes from the princess’ face. 
Finally, Subhadra said, “Of course I will look after the holy one. Come, Swami, 
let me show you to my garden where you can stay. A part of it is roofed and the 
rain will not bother you.” 

Krishna said, “We are honored that you will remain in our city. Don’t be 
shy, my lord; ask Subhadra for whatever you want and she will be happy to give 
it to you.” 

Arjuna gave a start at Krishna’s tone and the images it conjured in his 
lovesick mind. Folding his hands to the yati, with a cheery wave at Subhadra, 
Krishna went off leaving them together. 



SIXTY-ONE THE YATT AND THE PRINCESS 


The days of this monsoon were the happiest Arjuna had known in a long 
time. True, Draupadi was his first love; yet, Panchali did not belong only to him, 
but his brothers as well. Arjuna had changed during his lonely journey through 
Bharatavarsha. It was the first time he had been apart from his brothers and his 
mother for so long. He had grown to become a man, his own man. 

Subhadra found herself drawn powerfully to the yati; but he was an ascetic 
and sworn to brahmacharya. Any woman was an obstacle on his chosen path: 
she could only impede his progress. Yet, despite herself, Subhadra felt an 
impossible attraction for him. 

She wanted to be with him, as much as she could; she told herself she was 
only carrying out her brothers’ instructions. If her heart beat faster than she had 
ever known it to, when she was near the yati, or when she caught him looking at 
her from across the garden with his intense eyes, that was her affair. She could 
not help herself and she was the only one who knew about it. 

Did the yati know, or suspect, how she felt? She could not tell; but she 
noticed that, whenever she was in the garden, he did not meditate but turned his 
gaze on her. Once or twice, she fancied he stared at her in a most wanton 
manner; but then, she knew better. 

At first, crowds of people would come to Subhadra’s garden to meet the 
yati. Balarama told everyone he saw to go and seek this sannyasi’s blessing. 
Arjuna grew annoyed at the lines that formed outside the princess’ palace. He 
complained to Krishna and the Dark One forbade any more visitors. He said the 
yati must have time for the tapasya for which he had come, which would bless 
them all if only they would leave him to it. 

Uncannily, those first few days when the people came, real miracles did 
occur in Dwaraka: the sick were healed, the despondent regained cheer. 
Balarama said triumphantly to Krishna, “Didn’t I tell you at one look he was a 
holy man? And you were worried to leave him alone with Subhadra!” 

When word of his own powers filtered back to Arjuna, he was puzzled. 
Then he realized the miracles must be Krishna’s doing. He was relieved when 
Krishna announced the yati had taken mowna, a vow of silence, to pray for the 
world. 

Another name was renowned in Dwaraka, long before the yati arrived: the 
name of Arjuna the Pandava was a legend in the city of the Yadavas. In schools 



of archery, youngsters were told, “You must become as good as Arjuna.” 

“If you are half the archer Arjuna is, you will be a great bowman.” 

When children fought among themselves, they would puff up their chests 
and cry, “Not even Arjuna is as good as I am! What chance does a worm like 
you stand against me?” 

When Yadava elders blessed their grandchildren, they would lay a hand on 
the young ones’ heads and say, “May you grow up to be like Arjuna.” 

When a woman was expecting a child, the older women of the family 
would crack their knuckles against their heads, to ward off the evil eye and say, 
“May you have a son like Arjuna!” 

It was in this city Subhadra had grown up and she had been infatuated with 
Arjuna ever since she could remember. When she was a little older, Krishna 
would tell her about their cousin: how noble he was and how lovable, because 
there was still a child in him though he was such a great kshatriya. Then, there 
was her cousin Gada who knew Arjuna since he was a boy. Gada painted the 
Pandava in the most romantic colors. This was not out of any sense of mischief: 
Gada implicitly believed these cousins of his were born for each other. 

Rukmini of Vidarbha had fallen in love with Krishna before she ever laid 
eyes on him. So it was with Subhadra: she had given her heart to Arjuna. Since 
she was a girl, she would make it a point to meet any traveler from the north, at 
first from Hastinapura and later from Indraprastha. She would press them for any 
scraps she could glean about her secret flame. She knew the Pandavas had 
married Draupadi; but this only excited her strangely and she loved Arjuna even 
more. She would lie awake at night, tormenting herself with visions of the dark 
Panchali in his arms. It was delicious torment. 

So now, when she felt these powerful stirrings whenever she was near the 
mysterious yati, Subhadra was dismayed. After all, her heart had been given 
long ago, to Arjuna. She told herself her frustrated love for Arjuna had turned 
into a spiritual inclination. If she could not have the Pandava, she would 
renounce the world: hence, her attraction for the yati. 

One day she sat with the yati, in a companionable silence. She had just 
brought him his morning meal and she sat daydreaming of Arjuna. She had 
developed this queer habit since the yati came to her garden; whenever she was 
with him, she found her mind turned ineluctably to thoughts of Arjuna. 

Suddenly, she realized why this was so: she had begun to impose the image 
of the yati onto her fantasies of Arjuna! She gave a shiver when she caught 



herself doing this. Then, it struck her, ‘What if he is Arjuna ?’ 

Near her the yati sat very still, breathing evenly, smiling slightly from a 
deep wellbeing that might have been mistaken for spiritual bliss. In fact, he was 
surreptitiously inhaling the delicate scent of her body and was intoxicated with 
it. She was glad that, today, he had not turned his burning gaze on her; then, she 
would grow confused and breathless and excuse herself quickly. This morning 
the yati was serene and she could gaze comfortably at him out of the tail of her 
eye. 

She gazed and she thought, ‘All the descriptions I’ve heard of Arjuna fit the 
yati perfectly, except for the beard and the jata.’ 

She tried to imagine him without the beard and jata: he could well be 
Arjuna! Subhadra looked at the yati’s chest. It was a warrior’s deep chest and his 
arms were muscled, too strong to be a brahmana’s arms. She looked raptly at 
him, the conviction growing on her that he was Arjuna; which would explain so 
much, especially her own feelings. His shawl slipped from his shoulders and she 
almost cried out when she saw abrasions not just on one arm, but on both: marks 
of a bowstring! Subhadra knew Arjuna was ambidextrous. 

Then, she told herself angrily, ‘Arjuna is no sannyasi! I am losing my mind 
over this yati. He cannot be Arjuna, however much I would like him to.’ 

Yet, the nagging suspicions, or hope, persisted. One day, unable to bear it 
any more, she decided to have this thing out with the disturbing hermit. 

“Swami, they say you have traveled the length and breadth of 
Bharatavarsha. Tell me about some of the places you saw, specially the tirthas.” 

It was a beginning. In good time, she would steer the conversation round to 
the matter in her heart. As Krishna had warned Balarama, the yati was an 
eloquent man. He was happy to describe his wanderings through the land of 
Bharata, dwelling on each tirtha he had visited and the journey to it. At least, she 
was near him while he kept this up. 

It became a habit with both of them: after the morning meal, Subhadra sat 
with the yati and he described every outlandish place in which he had been. She 
grew more absorbed than ever in the yati. Occasionally, she would ask him a 
probing question and he would answer with a smile. He did not realize where 
this was leading, until one morning, out of the blue she asked, “My lord, have 
you ever been to Indraprastha?” 

He gave a slight start. “I have been in marvelous Indraprastha.” 



“Do you know the king Yudhishtira and his mother? Kunti Devi is our aunt 
and the Pandavas are our cousins.” 

“Indeed, I know them well,” said the yati quietly. 

Not looking at him, Subhadra said, “I hear my cousin Arjuna is on a 
pilgrimage not unlike your own. Have you perhaps encountered him on your 
travels?” 

The yati seemed to hesitate for a moment. Then he turned to face her. “I 
know Arjuna. If you are curious about him, I can tell you where he is at this 
moment and why.” 

He was staring at her and she felt weak. In a low voice, she asked, “Where 
is he?” 

For another interminable moment, the yati waited, still staring as if he 
would drink her into his soul with his eyes. Then, he whispered, “Arjuna has 
fallen in love with the most beautiful woman in the world and he has disguised 
himself as a yati to be near her.” 

Subhadra began to tremble. He leaned forward quickly and took her hand. 
“Haven’t you known me yet, my love? I am Arjuna. Subhadra, marry me! I can’t 
live without you.” 

He pulled her to him and kissed her like fire. With a cry, she jumped up and 

fled. 

From that day, Subhadra fell ill. She stayed in her bed, burning with fever. 
She was listless and anxious, as if she had a deep shock, or as if she stood at 
some yawning threshold of her life and was terrified to cross it. 

When the princess no longer came out to see him in the garden, Arjuna 
confessed to Krishna what had happened. Krishna felt it was best if he did not 
meet her for some time. He consoled the Pandava, saying all the signs were 
favorable: Subhadra also certainly loved him, but he must be patient for a few 
days. 

The next day, Krishna set a subtle plan in motion. He sent Rukmini to meet 
Arjuna. When the yati saw a woman’s figure approaching him across the 
cloistered garden, he thought it was Subhadra. He jumped up and ran to her; his 
face fell when Rukmini uncovered her head. 

Rukmini laughed. “I am sorry to disappoint you, holy one! I have come to 
tell you that Subhadra is unwell and wastes from a mysterious illness that no 
physician in Dwaraka can fathom. Perhaps, a yati has the remedy for my sister- 



in-law’s illness? Krishna thinks you do.” 

A teasing smile never left her face and poor Arjuna felt acutely 
embarrassed. 

Now she said more seriously, “Krishna asks you to be ready to abduct our 
Subhadra. He will let you know when.” She flashed another smile. “I didn’t 
know that holy yatis kidnapped young women!” 

And Rukmini left Arjuna alone and terribly restless. 



SIXTY-TWO CURE FOR AN ILLNESS 


The women of the palace in Dwaraka were anxious about Subhadra. No one 
dreamt what the real cause of her sickness was. Krishna’s mother Devaki was the 
most worried. For ten days Subhadra hardly ate, nor spoke a word to anyone, but 
lay in her bed staring glassily out of the window, or at a burning taper at nights. 

One day, Devaki called Krishna and Balarama. 

“I am at my wits’ end about Subhadra. None of the physicians knows what 
the matter with her is. Oh, Krishna, what shall we do?” 

She began to sob. Krishna took her hand, “Mother, let us go to Sankhodara 
and spend a fortnight praying to Lord Siva. Someone has cursed us and the curse 
has fallen on Subhadra. I am sure a Rudra puja will see her well again.” 

Devaki agreed. Balarama went off to arrange for the trip and tell the 
boatmen of Dwaraka to be ready. Krishna went to see Subhadra. He sent her 
women out of the sickroom and, taking her hand, whispered, “We are going to 
Sankhodara to perform a Rudra puja for you. We shall be gone a fortnight. The 
twelfth day from today is an auspicious day, my sweet sister: for you to marry 
the man you love!” 

She gasped. Krishna stroked her cheek. “There is no other cure for love, my 
child. You must go with your heart; and don’t be afraid, he loves you as well.” 

Kissing her gently, he left her. Krishna went out into Subhadra’s garden 
where the yati sat with his eyes shut, seeing only the face that haunted him. He, 
too, had hardly slept since he confessed his love to her, ten days ago. She had 
never come back to see him since and he did not dare ask for her. He knew she 
was unwell and no one had discovered what her sickness was. Arjuna was 
worried; where was Krishna when he needed him most? It seemed the Blue One 
had left him to his own devices, to suffer. 

Thus, when Krishna appeared beside him that day, the yati began to babble 
his woes to his cousin. Krishna laid a hand on his shoulder to quieten him, as he 
might with an excited child. Sitting beside the yati on the clipped grass, he said, 
“There is to be a puja on the island of Sankhodara. We shall all be gone for a 
fortnight.” 

He saw the alarm in Arjuna’s eyes and continued, “Only my sister Subhadra 
will remain behind in Dwaraka. She isn’t well enough to travel.” 

He paused and the yati clutched his arm. Krishna was smiling now, in his 



teasing way. “I am told by my brahmanas that the twelfth day from today is very 
auspicious. They said to me it is particularly suited for a gandharva vivaha.” 

It took a moment for what he said to sink in. The yati’s eyes shone. Krishna 
went on, “I’ll leave my own chariot for you. Carry her away, Arjuna! It’s 
something a kshatriya may do without dishonor. Besides, at least one of the 
bride’s brothers approves. 

I mustn’t stay too long now, or I will be of no use to you later, when the 
Yadavas want to take arms against you for kidnapping our sister. I fear my 
brother Balarama will be the most incensed of all, that yet again that lofty 
intelligence of his has led him straight into trouble.” 

Laughing at the thought and hugging Arjuna, Krishna left. The next day, 
Balarama came to the yati and prostrated himself at his feet. “We are leaving for 
Sankhodara today to perform a puja to Rudra. Bless us, Swami.” 

The yati laid his palm on Balarama’s head and if that hand shook slightly, it 
was from an urge to burst out laughing. Balarama said, “Have a care for my 
sister while we are away, O Yati. As long as you are here, I am not afraid to 
leave her behind.” 

The yati said gravely, “I pray for her at every sandhya. My prayers have 
never gone unanswered yet.” 

“I thank you, Swami! It is our good fortune that you came to us, or I dare 
not think what would have happened to my sister. I am certain your presence has 
already prevented the worst.” 

“The curse upon her is powerful, it drains even my strength. It is best you 
go to Sankhodara quickly and petition Lord Rudra. I am sure your sister will 
have recovered when you return.” 

Balarama bowed again and left the presence without turning his back on the 

yati. 

Thus, the yati and the princess he loved were more or less alone in 
Dwaraka. For ten days after the Yadavas’ departure, they saw nothing of each 
other. But at midnight of the eleventh, Subhadra heard a furtive scraping at her 
window. She leapt out of bed, stepped over a maid sleeping on the floor and was 
at the window in a trice. 

She caught her breath when she saw the yati’s face framed in the moonlight. 
He smiled so tenderly at her that her malaise left her just to see him. When he 
reached for it, she gave him her hand. His eyes were so full of concern she was 



relieved: for, every other time, she had seen only desire in them. 

Gently he said, “Oh, my love, you shouldn’t torment yourself like this. I 
have always loved you, since I was a boy.” 

Finding courage now, she replied shyly, “And I have loved you, Arjuna, 
since I can remember.” 

He kissed her hand fervently. “It is time for the guard to change and we 
mustn’t risk being caught tonight. Bring a chariot to the garden gate tomorrow 
and we will never be apart again. I am told you are as much of a rathika as I am. 
You take the reins so I have my hands free for the bow Krishna left me.” 

He saw her eyes glistened with tears. She bit her lip and nodded bravely. 
“An hour before noon, I will be there.” 

Impulsively, she raised his hand to her lips and kissed it. Then she vanished 
back into the room. Slowly, he went back to the moon-drenched garden, but he 
knew he would not sleep. 

Subhadra did not sleep much either; but her sickness was gone, as if the 
yati’s touch had cured her. She lay awake, the wonder of her love kindled. She 
did not try to resist it, but allowed it to fill her body like a new life. Subhadra 
was not frightened or ill any more: she was a woman who knew what she 
wanted. She could not wait for the sun to rise and Arjuna to carry her away. It 
took all her restraint not to go out to him in the garden at once. 

The sun rose, at last, after a long night for the lovers. To the delight of the 
women of the palace, the princess Subhadra seemed to have recovered from her 
sickness. She was up at dawn. She bathed, dressed in fresh clothes and wore 
flowers in her hair. Once more, she took his morning meal out to the yati and 
spent some time alone with him. The women said among themselves that it was 
surely a miracle: the puja at Sankhodara had worked. 

An hour before noon, Subhadra announced her intention to go for a drive 
around the ocean-city. Her sakhis told her Krishna had left his horses and chariot 
for her. 

“Which horses?” asked Subhadra, who knew all of them by name. 

“Saibya, Sugriva, Valahaka and Meghapushpa.” 

The princess smiled; her brother had left his favorite steeds for her. She 
said, “Have them yoked and the chariot brought to the garden gate. I must tell 
the yati I am going out.” 



Meanwhile, in the room at the bottom of the garden, a transformation not 
far short of the supernatural had come over the yati. He stood in front of a silver 
mirror, inspecting how he looked on the day of his wild wedding, his gandharva 
vivaha. The matted jata was shorn, the beard shaved. The unkempt appearance 
had vanished and the saffron robes been discarded. Wearing the prince’s silks 
given him by Krishna, dashing Arjuna of Indraprastha stared back at him from 
the polished silver. 

His face was older than it had been when he last saw it beardless. 
Otherwise, it was him all right: Kunti’s son Arjuna, the Pandava. Satisfied, he 
turned away from the mirror. He lit a lamp in the corner of that room and, 
kneeling before it, laid his brow on the floor in worship. Then he heard the 
clatter of horses’ hooves on the road outside and Subhadra calling, “Come Yati, I 
am ready for you!” 

Arjuna emerged and Subhadra’s women’s mouths fell open when they saw 
a glorious kshatriya striding from the room into which the disheveled hermit had 
gone. One of them breathed, “It’s Arjuna!” 

They bowed to him, giggling, because they knew what had happened. He 
went calmly to the street and climbed into the chariot beside Subhadra. With a 
cry, she cracked her whip and the fine horses flashed forward, making straight 
for the gates of Dwaraka. The drawbridge lay across the waves and in moments, 
the lovers were out of the ocean-city, on the mainland and flying north toward 
Indraprastha. 



SIXTY-THREE BALARAMA’S ANGER 


The guards at Dwaraka’s gates saw the chariot flit past them. Thinking the 
princess was being abducted by the dashing kshatriya, they tried to stop the 
ratha; but they did not give chase because the kshatriya looked dangerous. Then, 
again, he could not be abducting the princess: she held the horses’ reins and 
whipped them to go faster. No doubt, they would return by evening. 

Evening came and there was no sign of Subhadra or the prince. Word 
spread through Dwaraka that the yati Balarama had brought into Subhadra’s 
garden was Arjuna and the Pandava had eloped with the princess. They said he 
had taken her for his wife in gandharva vivaha, which was rare, but acceptable. 

A small company of soldiers was dispatched to Sankhodara. They rode a 
way up the mainland and blew on conches and horns. On the island, the Yadavas 
heard these and, winding up their puja since the alarm they heard was for 
extreme danger, rowed back immediately to Dwaraka. 

At the city-gates, a nervous guard commander broke the news 
stammeringly to Balarama. Balarama’s roar shook the walls of the ocean-city; it 
made the guardsmen turn pale. The great Vrishni turned on his brother. Balarama 
was shaking. He knew he had been made a fool of and he knew who had made a 
fool of him. 

“Krishna!” he roared. “You did this!” 

The Blue One was prepared for the attack: he looked aghast at the 
accusation. “I did this? Who warned you about the yati on Raivataka? Who said 
it would not be wise to keep him in Subhadra’s garden? Let me remind you: it 
was I. I said he was too handsome and smooth-tongued to be trusted. But 
someone scoffed at my fears and was furious that I dared suspect the yati. That 
was you, my lord. This is entirely your doing!” 

Balarama howled at this. His eyes crimson, he said in a softer voice, “I am 
your brother and I have known you since we were children in Vrindavana. You 
can deceive the world, but not me. Ah, Krishna, what have you done this time?” 

Krishna shrugged. Balarama cried, “But perhaps it is not too late. If we fly 
toward Indraprastha, we can overtake them before they arrive. I will kill Arjuna 
and his brothers and burn their city down. Fetch my chariot, I will ride alone!” 

The guard commander ran to obey him. Now Krishna knew there was real 
danger. When his slow brother was roused, no one could stop him, except 



perhaps Krishna himself. He laid a hand on Balarama’s arm, “You mustn’t be so 
angry, they are our cousins. Let us think calmly about what has happened.” 

He led Balarama to a sea-swept stone seat and, perching at his side, said, 
“You think Arjuna abducted Subhadra; but from what we hear, this isn’t quite 
true. Our sister called for the chariot and the guards all agree that she held the 
reins, not he. Shan’t we seem fools, if we take war to the Panda-vas and discover 
Subhadra went willingly with Arjuna?” 

He paused, then mused, “And, if you think about it, our sister has made off 
with the finest kshatriya on earth.” 

Balarama growled to disagree, but he was beginning to calm down. Krishna 
went on, “Arjuna is a prince of the House of Kum, a descendant of Manu and 
Bharata. His mother is our aunt and his natural father, Indra himself. I take his 
love for Subhadra not as an insult, but an honor. 

As for his valor, apart from you perhaps, there is no one on earth like 
Arjuna.” 

Krishna did not say it in so many words, but the implication was there: if 
Balarama pursued Arjuna and the Pandava defeated him in battle, the honor of 
the Yadavas would be in tatters. And the outcome of a duel between his brother 
and their cousin need not be a foregone conclusion in Balarama’s favor. 

Balarama was breathing more evenly now; the angry glitter had left his eye. 
He saw reason in what Krishna said, though he still suspected his brother had 
contrived the entire escapade. 

Krishna said, “There is no dishonor to anyone in a peaceful solution. Let us 
send after Arjuna and Subhadra and have them married in Dwaraka. Subhadra 
will be happy and Arjuna; so will the Panda-vas, the Yadavas and I.” He smiled. 
“And I am sure you will be happy as well.” 

For a moment, Balarama hesitated; then he also broke into a smile. “Ah, 
you are right as usual! But I am certain you planned this whole thing.” 

The resentment had gone from his voice. The big Yadava was most of all a 
good-natured man and as long as there was no dishonor in what had happened, 
he was content to have Arjuna and Subhadra brought back and married formally. 
So, when the guard commander returned with his chariot, Balarama said to him, 
“Ride, my friend! Catch up with Arjuna and Subhadra and fetch them back to 
Dwaraka. Say that Krishna and Balarama want to see them married properly. 
Tell them we bear Arjuna no grudge and we are happy at our sister’s choice of a 
husband. Fly! Or they will pass out of your reach.” 



The surprised guard commander looked nervously at Krishna. When the 
Dark One nodded, he saluted them both briskly and rode off like a sea-wind after 
the princess and her abductor. Or was it the other way and she was the 
abductress? 

Meanwhile, once the lovers had ridden beyond the borders of Krishna’s 
kingdom, Anarta, they slowed. They stopped the chariot often to kiss. When 
desire blazed too high, they would ride again, while the wind cooled their ardor. 
Then, they would slow and embrace. They could hardly wait for night to fall, so 
they could wrap themselves in covers of darkness and make love in the 
wilderness. After all, they were man and wife now by gandharva vivaha, the 
ritual of abduction. 

The guard commander from Dwaraka caught up with the lovers’ chariot. 
Arjuna heard him long before he came into view and the Pandava waited with 
his bow in his hand. But the soldier came in peace and when Arjuna saw he 
came alone he lowered his weapon. 

The guardsman jumped down from his chariot and folded his hands. The 
friendly soldier cried, “Felicitations to you both! I bring greetings from my lords 
Balarama and Krishna. They beg you to return to Dwaraka and be married with 
proper ceremony.” 

Subhadra asked, “Is my brother Balarama not angry?” 

“He was at first, princess. But Krishna spoke to him and now he is keen that 
you return and stay as man and wife in our city.” 

Arjuna said, “Tell my cousins we will spend tonight in the wilds, for we 
wish to be alone. Tomorrow we will return and be married formally in Dwaraka. 
Nothing will please me more.” 

Bowing, the soldier climbed back into his chariot and rode back to Dwaraka 
with the wind whistling around him. When he arrived, preparations were already 
in full swing and the ocean-city was being decked out like a bride herself for the 
occasion. Krishna had been certain that, if sued with peace, Arjuna would return. 

The young lovers spent the night of their gandharva vivaha in a familiar 
cave on Raivataka, where Arjuna had first seen the woman of his dreams without 
knowing who she was. The moon peered in on their sweet exertions through the 
cave-mouth. 



SIXTY-FOUR DRAUPADFS ANGER 


The next day, Arjuna and Subhadra rode back into the ocean-city to a warm 
welcome. Balarama had forgotten his anger and greeted Arjuna with a huge 
embrace. The Yadava bowed elaborately, crying, “Bless me, Swami! We are 
honored you have returned to our midst.” 

The kalyana mantapa for the wedding had been erected on the outer walls 
of Dwaraka and the sea smashed against them a hundred hands below. With 
solemn ceremony, Subhadra, princess of the Yadavas, was married to Arjuna the 
Pandava. Krishna joked to his cousins, but out of Balarama’s hearing, that it was 
amazing indeed to see a couple marry twice in two days and once after they had 
spent a night together. 

But the people of Dwaraka were overjoyed to have their princess married to 
the kshatriya who was such a legend among them. It was a romance unparalleled 
since their own Krishna carried Rukmini away on the day she was to marry 
Sishupala. The Yadavas were pleased at the new bond with the sons of Kunti, 
who was after all one of them: a Vrishni herself. This marriage would bring 
fortune to both kingdoms and the sons born to Arjuna and Subhadra would be 
magnificent kshatriyas. 

Arjuna remained in Dwaraka for a year after he married Subhadra. When 
the year was over and only one last twelve-month remained of his exile, he felt 
the need to return to the wilds and live in solitude once more. Since his exile was 
a punishment, as well, he thought he should spend its final months away from 
the luxury of palace life in Dwaraka and the Yadavas’ lavish hospitality. A year 
in the forest would also prepare Subhadra for her new life in Indraprastha. 

Subhadra and Arjuna were in love; the time they spent in a little asrama in 
Pushkara, which is sacred to Lord Brahma, passed like a dream. A year flew by 
and it was time to return to Indraprastha. Arjuna thought of Draupadi and he 
feared her anger when he took Subhadra home. Though Panchali had five 
husbands, she had never forgotten which Pandava won her at her swayamvara: 
the one who had shot the spinning fish. Just a shade more than the others, 
always, Draupadi loved Arjuna and she was possessive of him. 

It was the end of spring, when Arjuna rode into Indraprastha with Subhadra. 
They had worn simple, rustic clothes in Pushkara, to go unnoticed and were now 
dressed as a gypsy cowherd and his wife. Yudhishtira, Bheema, Nakula and 
Sahadeva came to the palace-steps to receive them. 



“Arjuna!” cried Yudhishtira and raised him up when he knelt at his feet. 
Tears in his eyes, the king embraced his brother. Then Subhadra knelt before 
him; Yudhishtira blessed her, a little awkwardly. 

Meanwhile, Bheema enfolded Arjuna in a hug and would not release his 
brother. “How we have missed you!” cried the titan. “And here you are at last 
and come home with such a lovely wife.” 

Bheema whispered to Arjuna, “You had better be warned, Panchali is 
beside herself with jealousy.” 

Then the twins were hugging their brother. Sahadeva cried, “But don’t wait 
here any longer. Mother is impatient to see you and Draupadi, too; though she 
has been in a black mood since she heard you married Subhadra.” 

Nakula said, “We have word from Dwaraka. Krishna and Balarama are 
coming here soon.” 

Arjuna took Subhadra in to Kunti’s apartment. His mother had been 
waiting. She rose with a cry and he fell at her feet. She raised him up and 
clasped him to her. Then she asked, “Where is she? Where is my little niece?” 

Subhadra had never seen her aunt and now she had become her daughter-in- 
law. Shyly, she entered the room, still wearing her gopika’s clothes. Kunti 
hugged her as if she was her own daughter. She made her sit beside her and gave 
her the silks and jewels and all the special things she had kept for her since she 
heard the news. 

Kunti kissed Subhadra again and again, crying, “How lovely she is, a jewel 
from the sea!” 

Then, she was grave and called Arjuna to sit near her. Kunti said softly, as if 
she was afraid she might be overheard, “Panchali has been angry since she 
heard. She hardly eats, or speaks to anyone. You must be tactful with her; she 
imagines the worst, especially since Subhadra is your cousin.” 

Arjuna blanched. Kunti went on, “It is fortunate you are fair, my child, or 
she would have compared herself to you. But Panchali is noble; she is only 
angry because she has never seen this girl like a bit of the moon. Draupadi grew 
in a house where she was constantly told she was the most beautiful woman in 
the world; and now she has five husbands, who tell her the same thing. 

Perhaps it is time she met an equal. But go humbly to her, Subhadra, 
everything depends on your first meeting. Go dressed as you are, as a gypsy 
rather than a princess. She will find it easier to accept you.” Kunti frowned, 



“Everything depends on her liking you at first sight. Everything.” 

“I think I should go alone to her first,” said Arjuna. 

“Yes, but don’t expect any welcome. That will not come until she has seen 
Subhadra. But, as you say, you had better see her first.” 

His heart in his mouth, Arjuna came to Draupadi’s apartment. The door was 
ajar and he walked in. She sat near a window, drying her long hair in the sun that 
fell in on her. She sat with her back to him, unraveling the knots in her tresses 
with fine dark fingers and she was more bewitching than ever. He felt the 
familiar tautness in his stomach. 

He stood gazing at her. For a long moment, Arjuna let a swirl of feelings 
overwhelm him, as he stood silently, staring. She was not aware of him yet; then, 
he coughed softly. Draupadi spun around and the smile froze on Arjuna’s face. 
Her eyes were red with crying, her face puffy without sleep. She rose slowly, 
very regally and she was breathing hard. He took a step toward her, 
“Panchali...” 

Her eyes flashed at him. He saw she was trembling and she said in a terrible 
voice, “Why have you left her for even a moment? I don’t need your pity, go 
where your heart is. When you tie a second knot, the first one is loosened.” 

She stood there, her face pale, her lips twitching. Arjuna said, “I am where 
my heart is.” 

But she cried, “Leave me alone!”, ran into the next room and slammed the 

door. 

Tears in his eyes, Arjuna went back to his mother’s apartment. Kunti said, 
“She is angry, isn’t she? It will pass. If she likes Subhadra, everything will be all 
right. You must go humbly to her, little one. When she sees how lovely you are, 
she will forgive Arjuna.” 

Arjuna’s hands were clammy. He was far from sure that it would be as easy 
as his mother thought. Yet, they must try and Subhadra, who was no less noble 
than Draupadi, was not reluctant to placate her, as any other princess would have 
been. At least, Panchali would know the younger woman did not want to 
threaten her position as queen of Indraprastha. 

Arjuna sighed, “The only way is for you to go to her.” 

Subhadra rose and went bravely with the maid Kunti called to show her the 
way. The sakhi took her to Draupadi’s door and then waited nervously for the 
princess to enter by herself. With a smile, Subhadra walked in; this was her life 



now and she knew she had to win Draupadi over. 

Draupadi was not in the room where Arjuna had seen her and the inner door 
still stood shut. With a silent prayer, thinking of Krishna, Subhadra knocked on 
it. There was silence from within. She waited a moment, then knocked again. A 
voice in which there were tears, demanded, “Who is it?” 

“Krishna’s sister. May I come in?” 

Another silence, then, Draupadi asked, “Are you alone?” 

“Yes.” 

Subhadra knew the other woman must have been frantically setting her 
appearance right. Another long moment passed and then Draupadi opened the 
door and stood, dark and awesomely beautiful, before Subhadra. Subhadra 
gasped when she saw Panchali and her eyes clearly showed what she felt. She 
smiled sweetly and said, “I am Subhadra and I want to be your sakhi.” Then, she 
added quite spontaneously, “You are even more beautiful than I had heard!” 

Draupadi stared at Subhadra for a probing moment. At last, the ghost of a 
smile dawned on her lips. She said, “And so are you.” 

Then, Draupadi held her arms open; Subhadra came to her and, next 
moment, Panchali was kissing her and crying, “You are so exquisite I can’t resist 
you myself! Then how could poor Arjuna?” 

She took the younger woman’s hand and led her into her bedroom. 

An hour later, Arjuna came anxiously to Draupadi’s apartment, worried that 
she may have been as savage with Subhadra as she had with him. He found 
Subhadra wearing a priceless sari in crimson silk and Draupadi’s most treasured 
jewelry. The two women sat chatting and laughing together like sisters! 

Arjuna stood astonished at the door. Draupadi saw him and fell silent, 
casting her eyes down. Subhadra turned and saw him. She whispered to 
Draupadi and, brushing past Arjuna, went out, shutting the door behind her. 

The blood pounded in Arjuna’s body to be alone with dark Panchali after so 
long. She, too, had waited impatiently for him, determined to fight for her place 
as his first wife and, equally, resolved to give in if she saw no other way. Now, 
she had no battle with Subhadra. 

After a moment’s silence, she rose. With a soft cry, she was in his arms. Her 
hands were on him in a familiar frenzy, that they had both lived without for 
twelve long years. 



SIXTY-FIVE 



THE YADAVAS COME TO INDRAPRASTHA 


A few days later, Balarma, Krishna, their wives and a company of Yadavas 
arrived in Indraprastha. Nakula and Sahadeva came to the gates to receive them. 

The people of Indraprastha flocked into the streets to welcome the one who 
had raised their city in the wilderness. Of course, now that city was many times 
as populous as it had been when Krishna was last here, twelve years ago. Many 
of the Kurus had never seen the Dark One about whom they had heard so much, 
who lived in legendary Dwaraka on the sea and whom the world called the 
Avatara. The women of Indraprastha were excited. They crowded the balconies 
and rooftops and showered wildrose petals on him as he rode by in his chariot, 
waving to them. 

The women saw he was handsomer than they had dreamt and even more 
mysterious. They favored him with sultry glances and inviting smiles; even shy 
housewives were strangely overcome. He smiled at them and the men of 
Indraprastha never noticed the intimate exchange. 

At the palace, Yudhishtira, Bheema and Arjuna waited on the shining steps. 
Yudhishtira ran to Krishna like a child and embraced him; and then Bheema did 
and Arjuna. Balarama was warmly welcomed. Bheema, especially, was pleased 
his master had come. Ceremoniously, Balarama gave the gold and the ornaments 
seldom seen in the world, the thousand chariots, the thousand horses and the 
thousand virgins, all of which they had brought as Subhadra’s dowry, to 
Yudhishtira. 

Inside the palace, Kunti was waiting for them with Draupadi and Subhadra 
herself, looking radiantly happy. When they all sat together, Yudhishtira said, “I 
hope you have come to stay with us for some time.” 

Balarama replied, “Ten days we shall spend together, Yudhishtira and may 
they be joyful. But after that I must return home and the others with me.” 

There were protests from the Pandavas. “Why only ten days, after coming 
all the way from Dwaraka?” 

Balarama held up his hand. “Let me finish, cousins. We Yadavas also have 
enemies we must fear and our women and children are at home. It would be 
dangerous to leave Dwaraka unprotected for more than ten days. If word goes 
abroad that Krishna and I are away, there are those that will seize their chance to 
attack our city.” He paused, “But Krishna can remain here with you as long as he 
likes.” 



The Pandavas’ faces lit up. A delighted Yudhishtira said, “You can’t 
imagine how pleased I am.” 

Merry as always, Krishna replied, “I am happy to stay, Yudhishtira.” He 
glanced at Arjuna and added cryptically, “These are momentous times and your 
city is the eye of the coming storm.” 

When they pressed him to explain, he would only say, “Everything will be 
made plain in good time; for time reveals all things to all men. Now we are 
hungry after our journey. We hear the cooks of Indraprastha are the finest in the 
world and wonder if they deserve their reputation.” 

Bheema sniffed the air and cried, “Food is served!” 

Arm in arm and all of them except Krishna quite innocent of what the 
future held, they went in to the banquet prepared by the gifted cooks of 
Indraprastha’s palace. Bheema had lured these men away from Hastinapura and 
almost every other kingdom. He wanted the cuisine to be exceptional and 
eclectic: and to please any guest that came to their city, even from the remotest 
corner of Bharatavarsha. 

Krishna and Balarama were seated at the head of the king’s table; and 
served in golden and silver dishes, the fare was every bit as delectable as 
reputed. Bheema glowed when he saw how his guests enjoyed the meal and he 
made a point of asking each Yadava if he liked the food. Bheema’s appetite for 
compliments was as insatiable as it was for the food itself. 

Ten days of swimming in the sparkling pools of Indraprastha, hunting in the 
forests around the city, feasts every evening supervised by the son of the wind, 
marvelous entertainment every night in the halls of the palace and in the open, 
music and dancing in courtyards where fountains plashed under the moon and 
the stars: ten perfect days and nights flashed by and too quickly it was time for 
Balarama to return to Dwaraka. 

Yudhishtira and Bheema came to the older Yadava and pleaded with him to 
stay. And they were so keen and Balarama was having such an excellent time, 
that, when Krishna added his voice to theirs, his brother was persuaded to 
remain for another fortnight. But at the end of those fourteen days, it was time to 
go back. Balarama set out for Dwaraka, leaving Krishna behind with Yudhishtira 
and his brothers. 

Colorful flags waving and a thousand conches booming under the sky, the 
force from Dwaraka set out for home, flowing over the land like another great 
river: with Balarama at its head and the legion of Yadava heroes behind him. 



SIXTY-SIX THE HUNGRY BRAHMANA 


Summer came once more to Bharatavarsha and the heat was intolerable. In 
Indraprastha, Krishna and Arjuna were to be found in each other’s company: the 
Avatara and the bhakta. From dawn until late into the night, they would sit 
drinking and talking, or, at times, enfolded in a shared silence, not needing 
words to commune. Often they hunted together, for boar and deer, in the woods 
near the city. 

Early one morning, Arjuna came to Krishna’s room. “Shall we go to the 
river today and spend a day in the Khandava vana? They say the forest is cooler 
than anywhere else.” 

Krishna was enthusiastic. “I’ve heard so much about the Khandavaprastha. 
I haven’t been on the banks of the Yamuna for years and I grew up beside her.” 

They set out within the hour. The party included Draupadi, Subhadra and 
Satyabhama, Bheema and the twins, other members of the family, the palace- 
cooks and a cart full of provisions and vessels for them to ply their craft. They 
journeyed leisurely through the comfortable warmth of the early morning. As the 
heat of the day began to grow fierce, they saw a forbidding jungle loomed ahead, 
its old trees reaching for the sky with dark arms and fingers of branch and leaf. 

Subhadra shivered. “What an evil place it seems.” 

Draupadi said, “I hope we won’t be going too deep into that jungle.” 

Arjuna laughed, “Not you, certainly, the Khandava is no place for women. 
But after we have eaten, Krishna and I may explore it for a while.” 

Krishna said, “But let us get to the first trees, or this heat will be the end of 

us.” 

The sun beat down and they now drove their chariots hard to find shade. 
Suddenly, Sahadeva, riding in the van of the party, shouted, “Look, the 
Yamuna!” 

Meandering into the dim forest, was the midnight-blue river. Krishna gave a 
cry and forged ahead of the others and came first to the river. As if meeting an 
old friend, even an old love, he knelt beside the Yamuna and, excited as a child, 
began to speak to her! He not only spoke but craned to listen to her smoky water, 
as if she whispered back to him and he knew her fluid tongue. 

The others arrived to find him under a kadamba tree whose branches grew 
out over the water and a deep wistfulness had come over him. He sat lost in his 



mood. Satyabhama came and sat briefly beside him; but she saw he would rather 
be alone and went back to Draupadi and Subhadra. 

The servants cleared some level ground near the river and set up tents. The 
food carts were unloaded and the cooks were soon at their fires. The Kuru men 
stripped off their clothes and plunged into the cool water. The women, also, had 
come prepared. They went off a short way with their sakhis and they too swam 
in the caressing flow. 

Krishna sat plunged in a reverie. Being beside the Yamuna had loosed a 
flood of memories from his boyhood. This river was a part of him, a part of his 
earliest, happiest years. In his mind’s eye now, he saw his father Nanda’s house 
of logs built on the hem of another deep jungle along the Yamuna’s course: the 
Vrindavana. He saw the gypsy cowherders’ crescent-shaped settlement. 
Enchanted by the Yamuna, Krishna was borne back to those green days when he 
roamed the jungle and the riverbank, wild himself, a friend to deer and tiger, 
jackal and elephant and all the free creatures of the earth. 

He saw his mother Yasodha at her hearth; he thought she turned and smiled 
at him. He had not had the heart to say farewell to her, when he left Vrindavana 
all those years ago, left so suddenly for Mathura. His mind turned another corner 
in the precious maze of memory and now he was not a boy any more, but a dark 
youth, irresistible. He saw himself in the heart of Vrindavana, in a hidden glade 
full of jasmine, fragrant as heaven. He was not alone there, but with she who was 
as lovely as the forest in spring. Krishna saw her face. The pain he thought he 
had grown out of was still sharp. 

Thinking of Radha again, today beside the darkling river, Krishna heart 
filled with ecstatic memories: of stolen hours of forbidden love in the forest, 
when a throbbing moon bathed the trees in silvery magic. He had never loved 
anyone else as he had her. He knew he would never see her again in this life; it 
was a curse he carried. He saw her face, her naked body filmed in dew, lying 
beside him on Vrindavana’s velvet grasses. He could hardly bear the anguish; or 
wait for everything he had come for to be over and his life to end. He felt her 
presence so clearly under the kadamba tree: Radha waited for him across the 
threshold of death. 

At last, Krishna tore himself away from his dream of the sweet, 
irretrievable past. He joined the others in the river; and he was himself again, full 
of high spirits. He challenged Bheema to race across the Yamuna and beat him 
by lengths. 

The cooks announced food. They had laid on a banquet in the wilds, 



because Bheema would have no less. Everything tasted so fresh out in the open 
and, after a vigorous swim, they all ate more than they should. When the meal 
was over, the cool tents beckoned. The sun was overhead now and the heat 
fiercer than ever on a full stomach. The kshatriyas and their women retired to the 
tents and quickly fell asleep. 

Krishna said to Arjuna, “Let’s explore the vana.” 

The two of them set off into the towering, ominous jungle. As they went 
along, the trees grew closer together and their branches intertwined like so many 
lewd spirits embracing. They felt this forest was a single, somehow terrible 
being. Soon, hardly any light penetrated the thick awning above and Krishna and 
Arjuna sensed sinister presences all around them and an aura of implacable evil. 
The air was still, dank vapors hung heavy; no breath of breeze had stirred here 
for years. This jungle was the home of many malignant creatures and fell spirits 
that had lived here through the ages, their malevolence spreading through the 
earth. It was a forest of ghouls and demons. 

Arjuna shivered, “I feel suffocated! Let us find the river.” 

They struck out again toward the Yamuna and, quite abruptly, emerged 
from the breathless, perpetual night of the Khandava into a bright glade where 
the dense growth of trees parted to let the blue river flow through. Here the 
meshed roof of branches was broken and the summer sun lay upon the clear 
water. Krishna and Arjuna sighed in relief. Back in the darkness, they had felt 
countless leering phantoms crowding them, probing them, stroking their very 
souls with obscene fingers. 

They saw a large punnaga tree growing beside the river. Great roots curled 
above the ground and the cousins sat in its shade, beside the susurrant Yamuna. 
They sat in silence, listening to the river murmuring along. 

Here in the open the day was warm again and the two kshatriyas drifted off 
into a light slumber. They had hardly dozed for half an hour when, roused by a 
sharp instinct, both of them awoke together. They saw the strangest being 
standing before them. He was tall as a sala tree and he was a brahmana. But such 
an extraordinary brahmana! His bare body glistened like molten gold in the 
sunlight. His eyes, long as lotus petals, were red as flame-hearts and so were his 
flowing hair and beard, tinged with green. He had matted locks and wore rags, 
but glowed as if a fire burned inside him. 

Krishna and Arjuna rose and folded their hands to the uncanny one. He 
stared back at them, breathing heavily, his eyes like sunsets. Krishna said, calmly 



as ever, “Greetings, Brahmana, how may we serve you?” 

In an exceptional voice—as if a hundred wood-fires crackled in his throat— 
the brahmana said, “I am hungry!” 

Arjuna said innocently, “Our cooks will make anything you want to eat.” 

The brahmana looked at him for a moment, as he might at an imbecile 
child. “My hunger is not easily appeased. I am Agni! I want to devour this 
accursed Khandava vana with all its evil birds and beasts, trees and plants, 
spirits, serpents and demons. I know who you are and I have been waiting for 
you. You are the ones to help me.” 

“How is that, O Agni?” asked Krishna. 

“I have my reasons for wanting to devour the Khandava, 1 and the weal of 
the world is one of them. For centuries, I have longed to burn this vana; but 
Takshaka, the serpent-king, lives in the heart of the Khandava and he is Indra’s 
friend. Whenever I send my tongues of flame to lick up the jungle, Indra 
unleashes a thunderstorm to put out my fire. Many times this has happened and I 
have no answer to Indra’s torrents. 

I know you two are masters of the devastras. This jungle is a seething nest 
of evil; you must help me exorcise it. The monsters that breed in the darkness of 
the Khandava are abominations upon the earth. Long ago, this was a pure and 
taintless forest; but for thousands of years now, its heart has turned to darkness. 
There is only one way to end the breeding night that thrives under its canopy. To 
burn it down! If your astras can hold off Indra’s rain, I will raze the jungle in a 
day and satisfy my hunger, which feeds on me that it cannot feed on the vana. 

I ask you this favor and I will give you anything in return.” 

They were astonished to hear what the Fire God wanted. With a laugh, 
Krishna cried, “We will help you, Agni! But first, we need some weapons and a 
chariot.” 

Arjuna said, “We have astras and we can hold off Indra’s rain; but, Deva, I 
have no bow to loose the astras I command. I have no quivers and my chariot 
and horses are too slow for your task.” 

Arjuna was certain the advent of Agni was, also, a pretext for him to 
receive a gift of weapons from the God of fire. 

Agni turned to Krishna, “Tell me the weapon you want.” 

The Dark One murmured, “A Chakra would serve me well.” 



Agni bowed gravely to both of them. He folded his hands to the west, in the 
direction of the ocean. He shut his eyes and began to chant some words in a 
divine language that Arjuna did not know and Krishna had not heard in this 
lifetime; but the Avatara understood it. Agni stood rapt and the arcane mantra 
flowed resonantly from him. The Yamuna paused to hear it. 

Then, another sound arose, as of waves crashing against a rocky shore. For 
a moment they thought the river had risen, but then a great, fluent luster shone 
there: light in rippling waves, light in a crystal tide. Another Deva stood before 
Agni, as tall and unearthly as himself. His body was translucent; his hair seemed 
to be flowing water, every strand a river. His raiment was of moss, lichen and 
colourful plants that grow in ocean-deeps. He wore incredible pearls and corals, 
carried a trident in his hand 

1. See Appendix. 

and a thousand brilliant fish clung to him in adoration. He seemed to be in 
this world and another, at once. 

The two Gods greeted each other in the tongue in which Agni had 
summoned Varuna, Lord of oceans and keeper of the pristine weapons of the 
earth. Varuna bowed to Krishna and Arjuna, who bowed back to him, quite 
wonderstruck. 

In his voice of tides, Varuna said, “After an age, my friend Agni has called 
me with the Samudra mantra. It must be a task of destiny he summons me for.” 

Agni said, “You know how long I have wanted to consume the Khandava 
vana; but Indra has always prevented me. These kshatriyas are Arjuna and 
Krishna, of whom we know. They have promised to help me, but they have no 
weapons with which to contain Indra. You have Soma Deva’s ayudhas, given to 
you when the earth was young. Let these warriors have the Moon’s weapons and 
a chariot swift as the mind.” 

Varuna said, “I have brought them, I knew the time had come. And the 
kshatriyas may keep the weapons for the span of their mortal lives, after which 
they must be returned to me.” 

“What have you brought?” cried Agni. 

Varuna made a mystic mudra and another supernatural light shone there: the 
river seemed to become part of another world. The Ocean God said, “Look!” 

An incandescent chariot materialized at the heart of the light; four horses 
were yoked to it, whiter than the snow on Kailasa, their manes like moonlight. 



They tossed their long heads and whinnied. On the chariot’s golden banner flew 
a legendary flag with the image of a hero from an ancient race that had vanished 
from the jungles of Bharatavarsha: Chiranjeevi Hanuman, the immortal vanara, 
bhakta of Sri Rama of old! This same chariot, in time out of mind, had helped 
the Devas win their very first war against the Asuras. It stood there, pulsing with 
life, bright as a new cloud lit by the rising sun. 

Varuna led them to the ratha and Arjuna drew a sharp breath: on the chariot- 
seat lay a golden bow, encrusted with jewels. It was a prodigious weapon and 
Arjuna was sure he saw it breathe. The Pandava had the strangest feeling that 
ayudha recognized him! 

Varuna opened his arms, like a sea parting, to that primeval weapon. He 
said, simply, “Gandiva.” 

They gasped at that name: who had not heard of the legendary Gandiva? It 
was the Moon’s bow, which Brahma had wrought before the earth was made and 
given to Soma Deva, his favorite son. No warrior who wielded the golden bow 
could be vanquished in battle. Beside the Gandiva, lay two silver quivers that 
shimmered so delicately they seemed to be made of moonbeams. 

These were the Moon God’s inexhaustible quivers; the arrows that welled 
from them were as numerous as water-drops in the sea. The oceans of the earth 
would dry up before these quivers were empty. By now, Arjuna was melting in 
gratitude. He bowed to Varuna and Agni and made a solemn pradakshina around 
the chariot. At last, he picked up the weapon that lay in it. 

It was alive in his hands! It spoke to his deepest heart and the Pandava felt a 
tremor of exhilaration. He strapped on the quivers, light as wishes: at once, they 
were full of shining arrows. Arjuna prostrated himself before Varuna and Agni. 
They blessed him and, as he rose, Varuna vanished. 

His hands shaking for joy—what greater prize could any kshatriya have 
than this bow?—Arjuna gingerly strung the Gandiva. As soon as he stretched the 
string from one tip to the other, the weapon rumbled like a cloud full of spring 
thunder. The Pandava’s heart sang to hear that sound. When he had fastened the 
string, he pulled on it and the tremendous twanging made the earth quake under 
their feet. Arjuna threw back his head and laughed in absolute delight. 

Now Agni came up to Krishna. Something terribly bright lay in his flame¬ 
like hands: an irradiant disk. Agni said, “This belongs to you, I have only 
fetched it into the world: the Sudarshana Chakra, my lord.” 

Krishna held out his hands and Arjuna saw the disk spin out of Agni’s 



palms and into the Dark One’s. Krishna raised his right hand, with his forefinger 
pointing at the sky. The Chakra was so fine it might have had no thickness at all, 
but only one side, if such a thing could be! Now it flashed up and poised itself, a 
blinding wafer of light, above Krishna’s finger. 

Krishna bowed to Agni and, when he folded his hands to the God of fire, 
the Chakra disappeared from sight. Yet, it was with the Avatara now, in the 
world and he could summon it when he chose. Krishna said, “Now we shall 
surely contain even Indra.” 

Arjuna climbed into the white chariot. Krishna climbed in beside him and 
took the reins. Arjuna cried, “We are ready, O Deva, burn the forest as you will!” 

Agni roared and the brahmana was transformed into an immense figure of 
flames. 



SIXTY-SEVEN 



THE BURNING OF THE KHANDAVA YANA 


Roaring from his mouth of flames, Agni began to consume the Khandava 
vana. Flashing between tree and tree, setting them ablaze like tinder-sticks, in no 
time the calescent Deva set half that forest alight. His hands were fire, his body, 
his hair and his face. His breath spewed a yojana of white flames. 

He cried to Arjuna and Krishna, “Follow me! Not a bird, beast or plant 
must escape. They are all evil spawn.” 

They flashed along beside him in the supernal chariot, the white horses 
keeping up effortlessly with Agni’s coruscating pace. They saw he had a careful 
plan how he would burn the forest, so no creature escaped from it. First, the Fire 
God flew round the hem of the vana in a vast circle, setting alight all the 
outermost trees. The flames then licked in, toward the heart of the Khandava in 
an ever-thickening ring. 

Agni roared his joy as the jungle caught and burned and Krishna drove his 
chariot quick as thinking: round and round the conflagration, to make sure no 
beast escaped. But the birds of the forest flew up into the air to flee the inferno. 
Among them were vampire bats big as wolves and bigger pterodactyls, survivors 
from another age. No avian of those raucous swarms escaped. Like rays of light, 
Arjuna’s arrows brought every one down and they perished with the other vile 
denizens of the Khandava, shrieking as they burned. 

Having joined the ends of his ring of fire, Agni moved into the deeper 
forest. Flames of many colors—green, blue, red and every shade of orange— 
licked at the trees and the grasses, setting the brooding darkness aglow. The roof 
of the jungle collapsed to the onslaught of walls of fire and the sun broke in with 
a vengeance and the wind, fanning the flames. 

Agni blazed on and the screams of the creatures of darkness rang above his 
roars: screams of not only of thousands of animals, but rakshasas, pisachas, 
bhutas, yakshas and nagas, as the flames found them. Slavering demon faces, 
revealed briefly in the sheet-flames, dissolved with chilling howls and shrieks, as 
succubus and incubus, ghoul and goblin burned. For the rest, all the living fled 
deeper into the jungle. There was a stampede of evil species, flying in panic, 
with no hope of escape. 

The stagnant pools and slime-covered lakes, across which no breath of air 
had stirred a ripple for centuries, began to bubble and evaporate in viscid fumes 
that rose into Devaloka. All their creatures, fish, crabs and tortoises, perished. 



On high, there was soon a commotion. The Devas flew to Indra their king and 
cried, “Is the world ending, that Agni consumes the Khandava vana?” 

Indra peered down and saw the forest burning. He growled in annoyance, 
but this was not the first time Agni had tried to burn the Khandava. Indra 
summoned his storm troopers of the air. Black clouds amassed in towering 
legions above the burning forest. As far as the eye could see, rumbling 
thunderheads filled the sky and it grew dark as night. 

Agni cried, “Indra knows the forest is burning. Here comes his storm!” 

The sky was riven by a terrific streak of lightning. A clap of thunder shook 
heaven and earth. A terrific gale sprang up and howled through the trees. The 
throbbing clouds opened and an impossible rain fell out of them. 

Agni howled. The rain was thick as arrows, each battering drop the size of a 
fist. At first, the blaze in the forest was so intense that Indra’s downpour never 
reached the burning trees, but turned to steam in the white heat. 

Indra, master of rainclouds, roared in the sky in a battery of thunder. At 
once, the clouds in the firmament were twice as dense: Pushkara and Avartaka 
joined the fray, their lightning fiercer than anything so far. Now the rain from 
those clouds was as if a sea fell out of the heavens. Across the jungle the leaping 
flames hissed and sputtered and began to die, doused by the flash flood from the 
sky. It was as if the apocalypse, Badava, which ends the world, had encountered 
the deluge, Pralaya, in which time drowns. 

Agni hissed and screeched in frustration. The sky filled with billowing 
black smoke, cracked through with jagged lightning. Agni wailed, “Help me, 
Krishna! Arjuna, help me now!” 

Arjuna raised the Gandiva and it was an arc of golden light in his hands. 
Krishna drove his white horses in a dream of perfect chariotry; standing tall in 
the ratha, Arjuna loosed a river of arrows at Indra’s storm. The shining river held 
up the storm, so not a single drop of rain fell to the earth! Again Agni’s fire 
crackled and blazed; flames leapt up in exuberance, devouring tree and darkness. 
The Khandava burned like the fire from Siva’s third eye. 

The canny storm now tried to fall elliptically, to bend its way around the 
shield of arrows in the sky. Arjuna turned his aim lower and in a moment 
enveloped all the vana, top and sides, in an impenetrable dome. Agni’s flames 
licked at this cupola. 

Indra’s friend Takshaka, the serpent-king, for whose sake the Deva 
protected the Khandava, was not in that jungle at all; but Takshaka’s son 



Aswasena was and so was Aswasena’s mother. They slithered here and there in 
terror, seeing no way of escape. From above, Indra watched their plight. As the 
flames closed on them and the heat grew unbearable, Aswasena’s mother cried 
to her son, “I will divert Arjuna and Indra will help you get away.’T 

Before Aswasena could protest, his emerald mother, Takshaka’s queen of 
winged serpents, flew up as if to breach Arjuna’s dome of arrows. In a flash, 
Arjuna brought her down with three livid shafts, her cry ringing in the burning 
air. At that moment, Indra loosed a deluge that breached the roof of the dome 
directly above Arjuna’s chariot. The water fell on him like a stone and Arjuna 
fainted. Before Krishna could revive him, Aswasena had streaked out of the 
Khandava. He was the only creature of the forest to escape. 

Arjuna cursed Aswasena. “You have escaped your destiny like a coward! 
Your name shall be reviled through the ages.” 

Agni and Krishna cursed that serpent as well. Furious that Indra had tricked 
him, Arjuna now carried the battle into the sky. His astras came flaring into 
Devaloka. Torn between pride that this kshatriya was his son and anger that a 
mortal dared attack him, Indra loosed a vayavyastra from above, a weapon of 
winds. A hundred hurricanes came screaming down on Agni’s forest-fire. 

They blew out the tallest pillars of flame, as the vayavyastra whistled 
around the Khandava, snuffing Agni’s furnace. Arjuna loosed a torrid agneyastra 
at the vayavya. The screaming winds took fire themselves and lit the trees again. 
Agni sprang up joyfully and now he paid tribute to his warriors: some of his 
loftiest flames looked like Arjuna and some, like Krishna, were deep blue. 

Krishna drove the white chariot like light through the blazing forest. He 
held the reins in one hand and with the other, he hunted the creatures of 
darkness: the bhutas, pretas, pisachas, rakshasas and yakshas that infested the 
Khandava. He hunted them with his spectral Chakra, which desiccated spirits, 
goblins and demons and their cries echoed among tree-tall flames. 

Arjuna shot three more fiery astras straight into Devaloka. Beside himself, 
Indra seized up his Vajra, the thousand-jointed thunderbolt and started down 
from Amravati. He would teach these mortals a lesson! The other Devas went 
before him: Yama with his glowing staff, Kubera with his 

1. In another version, the mother snake swallows Aswasena to protect him. But 
Arjuna decapitates her as she tries to fly out of the burning forest. Aswasena 
escapes, vowing to take revenge someday. 

dreadful mace, Skanda with his lance of fire, Twastha with his mountain, 



Surya with his flaming dart and Mrityu with his gleaming axe. 

A river of arrows from the Gandiva greeted them in the ethereal akasa 
between heaven and earth. Then there was Krishna’s Chakra, wheeling 
everywhere, nitid and inexorable, barring their way down. The Devas fled back 
to Indra, crying, “There is no way past the mortals’ weapons.” 

“These kshatriyas are terrible!” 

“Who are they? They strike fear in us!” 

Indra smiled inwardly; but he must take battle down to the upstart humans 
that dared put the Devas of heaven to flight. Indra knew who Krishna was, that 
there was no standing against the Avatara. Once, years ago in Vrindavana, he 
had suffered a humiliating defeat at the Blue One’s hands. 

But Arjuna’s mettle was yet to be tested. Roaring above the storm, Indra 
plucked a jagged peak from Mount Mandara with hands of light. Carrying it 
aloft—perhaps to show Krishna it was not just he who could bear mountains in 
the sky!—the Deva king appeared above the Khandava vana and hurled his 
missile down at the human warriors like a bolt of lightning. 

It flew down the sky, darkening the day, taking fire as it came like a comet. 
Quicker than seeing, Arjuna turned his arrows at the peak of rock and ice. He 
smashed it into dust and scattered the dust everywhere in a fine rain. 

The planets wobbled in their orbits at Indra’s roar. The king of the Devas 
raised his thunderbolt, made in forgotten times from a rishi’s bones of adamant. 
He drew back his arm to cast the Vajra at Arjuna, when an asariri spoke from the 
sky, “Takshaka is not in the Khandava vana and the jungle is fated to burn today. 
It was written among the stars before the earth was made and nothing can save it. 
You have helped Aswasena escape; you can do no more. 

Arjuna and Krishna are Nara Narayana. No one can vanquish them. It is not 
natural for a father to fight his son; stay your hand, Deva. Salvage some honor 
before they humiliate you completely.” 

Indra lowered his Vajra. For a moment, he sat very still on his white 
elephant, Airavata treading air. Then he came down to the Khandava and stood 
before Arjuna and Krishna in a scintillating form. The kshatriyas climbed down 
from their chariot and folded their hands to him. 

Indra said, “Not all the Devas together could have done what you both 
have. Ask me for any boon.” 

Arjuna quivered with excitement to see his father. He stood staring at the 



God of light. Indra said again, “Ask me for any boon, Kshatriyas and it will be 
yours.” 

He looked at Krishna, who shook his head. Indra turned to Arjuna, who fell 
at his father’s feet for his blessing. Indra laid his palm on his son’s head, then 
raised him up and embraced him. Yet again, the Deva said, “I am proud of you, 
Arjuna, ask me for any boon.” 

Arjuna hesitated; he glanced at Krishna, who nodded at him. The Pandava 
cried, “Bless me with every astra you have power over!” 

Indra threw back his illustrious head and laughed. “You will have all the 
astras you want! But not yet, my son. When Siva gives you his own 
Paasupatastra, you will have my astras from me. So it is written, I believe and so 
it shall be.” 

He turned to the inscrutable Krishna. “Krishna, is there nothing you want 
from me today?” 

And Krishna said, “Let Arjuna always be my friend, through eternity.” 

“So be it.” 

Indra raised his hand over them once more and vanished as if he had been 
an illusion. Just then, they heard a cry. A noble Asura—none they expected to 
find in this vile Khandava, but a great Demon of the ancient race, tall as two men 
—came flying through the clearing where Arjuna and Krishna stood beside the 
white chariot. He ran with huge strides, his face twisted in a grimace, his dark 
eyes full of fear. Roaring after him, flew Agni, man-shaped again, but gigantic, 
flaming arms outstretched to clasp the Asura and make him ashes. 

That Asura was Mayaa, demon builder and awesome genius, who once 
made the Tripura in the sky. He had come to visit his friend Takshaka. Agni had 
burned down the serpent-king’s cave palace and Mayaa fled through a back door 
with the Fire God in pursuit. 

When Krishna saw the fleeing Asura, he raised his Chakra to take off the 
fugitive’s head. Mayaa ran to Arjuna and cried, “Arjuna, save my life!” 

Strangely taken with that dark and magnificent being, Arjuna said, “No one 
shall harm you.” 

Krishna gave a shout of surprise, but he lowered his hand and the Chakra 
vanished. Agni also turned away from Mayaa, sparing his life because Arjuna 
had given him sanctuary. In a wink, the Asura escaped from the burning forest. 



Some say Agni burned in the jungle for a fortnight before the Khandava 
was razed; others claim the Fire God raged so fiercely he consumed the vana 
before the sun set that same evening. Perhaps, the truth was that the burning of 
the Khandava occurred in a subtler dimension of time and event, a transcendent 
zone. 

Anyway, all that was left of the evil forest was ashes, which the wind 
scattered across Bharatavarsha. The earth was exorcised of the sinister vana and 
its evil creatures and spirits. Arjuna now had the white chariot, the Gandiva and 
the magic quivers that fate meant him to have: for the war on the crack of the 
ages, which he must fight one day. 

His hunger appeased—with boundless animal flesh, to him nectarine rivers 
of blood, marrow and fat—Agni came back to Krishna and Arjuna as the bright 
brahmana once more. He glowed now with the satisfaction of the ample meal: 
like a contented guest after a wedding banquet! He laid his hands, cool flames, in 
blessing on the warriors’ heads. 

Agni said, “Today’s feast would never have been but for you both. Krishna 
and Arjuna, I bless you: may your most cherished dreams come true!” 

They bowed to him with folded hands and he, too, vanished before their 
eyes like mist before the sun. Arjuna and Krishna were alone together. 
Exhausted by their adventure, they walked slowly to the river, dark now with 
twilight. The last rays of the setting sun lit the few clouds that straggled in the 
sky: like lamps at evening puja. Behind them in the jungle, livid embers still 
smoldered here and there; but otherwise, all that day was like some dream. A 
breeze sprang up over the Yamuna, full of the scents of night-blooming lotuses 
and it blew the last wisps of smoke out of the razed forest. It blew soft calm into 
the two kshatriyas’ tired limbs. 

The cousins washed in the river and offered sandhya vandana to the Gods. 
Then they sat in silence on the roots of the stalwart punnaga, where Agni had 
first approached them. The God of flames had spared just that one tree, as if he 
had known they would want to sit under it after the forest had burned down. 
They sat listening to the midnight-blue river murmuring by. 

Krishna said, “It is time we returned to the others. They would have seen 
the fire and heard the screams. They must be anxious for us.” 

As they walked back leisurely toward the Kuru camp, they did not notice 
the tall figure that followed them at a discreet distance. Just before they arrived 
at the camp, a voice hailed them from the night and the looming figure 



approached. 



BOOK TWO SABHA PARVA 


AUM, I bow down to Narayana, the most exalted Nara and to the Devi 
Saraswathi and say Jayal 



ONE MAYAA 


He came out of the darkness, as Krishna and Arjuna walked wearily back to 
the Kuru camp near the Yamuna. They saw Mayaa, the Asura, had recovered 
from the terror of Agni chasing him through the blazing Khandava vana. Laying 
his head at Arjuna’s feet, he said, “You saved my life. Let me at least tell you 
who I am.” 

“Who are you, friend, that you were living in the Khandava?” asked 
Arjuna. 

“I am Mayaa of the Asuras and I was the architect of my people. I built the 
Tripura in the sky, which Siva burned with his astra. I am in your debt, 
Kshatriyas; you must let me repay your kindness. Is there anything I can do for 
you?” ^ 

They saw his skin shone in the falling night and his great eyes were deep 
and honest. The language he spoke was chaste, of an old strain seldom heard in 
the world any more and a far cry from the crude dialects of the rakshasas of the 
day. He was a noble being, from another time. 

Fascinated by Mayaa, Arjuna said, “I am happy I could be of use to you, 
but I never take anything from someone I have helped.” 

“I am deeply in your debt; there must be something I can do for you. 
Anything at all, you only have to name it.” 

“It is enough to have you for my friend. You must not feel obliged to me.” 

However, Mayaa insisted. “I must show my gratitude, or I will have no 
peace. It is no common favor you have done me, you have saved my life.” 

In the gloom, Arjuna saw the Asura’s eyes glistened with tears. Krishna 
knew something of Mayaa, that he was among the great Sivabhaktas of all time 
and a learned Asura to whom Surya Deva revealed the Surya-siddhanta, the 
secrets of the galaxy. The Dark One said softly to Arjuna, “He is noble and 
sincere. You mustn’t disappoint him.” 

In a moment, Arjuna said to Mayaa, “Do something for Krishna here. That 
will please me more than anything else.” 

Mayaa bowed to the Avatara. “What can I do for you, Lord?” 

Krishna grew thoughtful; he saw the germ of fate in the moment. He 
remembered the task for which he had been born: to remove the burden of evil 



from the earth, to destroy the power of the race of kings. He saw a vast 
battlefield heaped with corpses and a skin of blood congealing on it. Briefly, 
Krishna felt dizzy. He sensed the chance to sow a cunning seed of envy and set 
the stage for an apocalyptic war. They were no accidents of circumstance: the 
appearance of Agni or Mayaa, or the burning of the Khandava. Krishna saw 
fate’s hand in the day’s extraordinary happenings. 

He said to the Asura, “I have heard of your genius, Mayaa. Build a sabha 
for Arjuna’s brother Yudhishtira in Indraprastha. Let it be as wonderful as your 
own court was, in the Tripura.” 

They saw how Mayaa’s eyes misted over at the mention of Tripura. He had 
been a great king himself, once, in time out of mind, before Siva’s astra 
consumed his cities in the sky and his people. Mayaa said slowly, “My skill isn’t 
what it used to be and this age does not support true grandeur. But I will do my 
best.” 

Krishna laughed. “I think the best you can do, even today, will be more than 
enough for us. But combine the finest styles of building known to the Devas, the 
Asuras and to men; let your sabha take inspiration from both ancient times and 
new. Let it be unique.” Krishna paused. “Above all, Mayaa, let it be the envy of 
those who set eyes on it!” 

Arjuna looked startled, but Mayaa received this calmly. With a smile, the 
Asura said, “So it shall be, Dark One and may it serve your purpose.” 

Already, images of a majestic sabha for Indraprastha rose vividly in 
Mayaa’s mind. How he had longed to create something visionary; but who 
would ask an Asura trapped in the wrong time, an age of humans, to build for 
them? And he was no longer a king of his people that he could build a court for 
himself. Eagerly, he seized the chance to use his gifts once more. 

These were jealous and dangerous times, thought Mayaa. By now, he knew 
who the Blue One was. He would build just what Krishna wanted: a sabha to be 
the cynosure of the world, a sabha that would launch the greatest war of these 
times. A war to end a yuga with and accomplish an Avatara’s mission in the 
world. 

Floors paved with candent jewels Mayaa saw before his eyes; gleaming 
domes and towers; walls depicting timeless legends of the Gods in great panels; 
friezes encrusted with rubies and diamonds, emeralds, sapphires, cornelians and 
pearls like this age had never seen. He saw gold and silver, employed subtly, 
tastefully and the most resonant wood available in the jungles of Bharatavarsha. 



Mayaa saw all this in moments, as a tide of inspiration swept away the cobwebs 
from his mind. 

They arrived at the camp to find the Kuru party had returned to 
Indraprastha. They rode back to the city in Varuna’s chariot, swiftly as the night 
wind, bringing Mayaa the Asura with them. The guards at the gates shivered to 
see the darkly resplendent being with Arjuna. They drove through the streets of 
Indraprastha and saw how appraisingly the Asura took in the sights of the city. 

They brought Mayaa to Yudhishtira, who rose to welcome the mysterious 
guest, whose presence was so mythic, so out of place in these times in which he 
did not belong. Mayaa’s eyes smoldered with ancient fires. 

The Asura bowed deeply to Yudhishtira. “O King, your brother has asked 
me to build a sabha for you in Indraprastha. I have accepted the offer as eagerly 
as a thirsty man does a drink of water. For I have not built anything since the 
Tripura was torched from the sky.” 

He stroked a pillar near him, appreciatively and let his eye rove over the 
hall in which they sat. Mayaa went on slowly, “Viswakarman has created a 
magnificent city for you. It will be an honor and a challenge for me to best my 
old rival in his own city and show that Mayaa is still the greatest builder.” 

The others smiled; what did they know of that rivalry? They had not seen 
the wonder that had been the Tripura: triune, ineffable cities of the air, circling 
the earth. He would create a sabha for them that would make the rest of 
Indraprastha seem ordinary. Why just the kings of the world, he would build 
Yudhishtira a court to make the Devas envious. 

Mayaa spent a week studying Indraprastha and its environs, before he 
decided on the site where he would erect his sabha. Dhaumya was asked to find 
an auspicious day for the construction to begin. He performed a puja on that day 
and chanted Vedic mantras to purify the site. The excavation began, to lay the 
foundations. Like Viswakarman, Mayaa worked with magical powers; but he 
believed in manual labor too. He knew the hard old way always gave an edifice 
more depth and grace. 

Krishna came to Yudhishtira and said, “I must leave for home. There is 
much to be done in Dwaraka.” 

Yudhishtira looked stricken. “You are the star that guides our destiny. While 
you are with us, we are free from doubt and fear and see our way ahead clearly. 
Stay a while longer, Krishna.” 

Bheema said, shyly, “We shall be lost without you.” 



Sahadeva whispered, “When you go, it is as if our life leaves us.” Nakula 
nodded agreement with his twin. Arjuna was the most forlorn. 

Krishna insisted, “If you need me, only think of me and you will find I am 
with you always. For I leave my heart in your care. But I must return to Dwaraka 
now, there are others who need me too.” 

They sorrowing and he beyond sorrow, Krishna bid farewell to his aunt and 
his cousins. One by one, he embraced them and last of all, he came to Arjuna 
and Subhadra. They were out in the sun now and Daruka, his sarathy, had 
brought Krishna’s chariot to the palace steps. Krishna clasped Arjuna to him and 
the Pandava wept. Finally, the Dark One turned to Subhadra, embraced her and 
said cheerfully, “May I have my chariot back now?” 

He had a smile out of his sister and, then, she also began to sob. The people 
of Indraprastha had filled the streets to bid farewell to the Avatara. Yudhishtira 
said to Daruka, “Friend Daruka, we have a custom in Indraprastha that when 
Krishna leaves us, I drive him to the city-gates. So, allow me...” 

Daruka got down from his place and the king climbed up to the sarathy’s 
seat. Arjuna and Bheema climbed into the chariot, with silken chamaras in their 
hands and Nakula and Sahadeva held the white parasol over Krishna and 
Satyabhama. They drove through the streets and the people thronged the ratha, in 
a sea, reaching out to touch the Avatara. On their way to the city-gates, they 
passed the site for the sabha and saw Mayaa. He ran up and folded his hands to 
Krishna, who raised a hand in blessing over his dark head. 

They arrived at the gates and still Yudhishtira drove the chariot, like a man 
in a dream he did not want to wake from and find his cousin gone. Krishna said, 
“Yudhishtira, stop. You have a long walk back to the palace and you are not 
dressed for walking.” 

Reluctantly, the king obeyed. The Pandavas alighted from the chariot and 
Daruka climbed back on. A last time, Krishna got down and embraced his 
cousins. Then he got into the Jaitra again and said, “Come Daruka, we must go 
or we will stand here for ever.” 

Bowing to the crestfallen Pandavas, the charioteer flicked his reins and his 
marvelous horses sprang forward, knowing they were heading home to the city 
in the sea. The Pandavas stood gazing after the chariot until it was out of sight. 
Still, they stood on. Finally, Yudhishtira turned back and the others followed him 
in silence. 

In their minds, they followed Krishna’s chariot all the way back to Dwaraka 



and their deepest thoughts remained with their blue cousin, long after they had 
ceased to be aware of it. 

Soon after they were out of sight of Indraprastha, Daruka turned back to his 
dark master with a question in his eyes. Krishna nodded to him and, next 
moment, the unearthly horses rose steeply into the air and they flew the rest of 
the way to D war aka with the wind in their faces. 



TWO MAYAA’S SABHA 


Day by day, Mayaa’s sabha took shape in Indraprastha. He had brought 
expert craftsmen from distant parts to work on the edifice. They were silent men 
and mysterious, who preferred to keep to themselves. They built a colony of 
hutments around the sprawling site and ventured into the marketplace only to 
buy themselves food. They did not mingle with the people of the city and Mayaa 
was pleased that this was so. He felt it kept their minds on their task, which was 
an undertaking of inspiration. 

First, Mayaa erected a huge, skeletal wooden dome. He shrouded it with 
rough canvas to keep the sun, the wind and the rain out. Below this dome his 
men labored, by day and often by night. Mayaa himself was one possessed, as he 
plunged himself into the enterprise, body and soul. He ate little and slept less. 
Often, in the nights’ last yaama, just before dawn, he could be seen stalking the 
streets of Indraprastha, alone, talking to himself, talking bare some nuance of 
design. 

Rumor had it that, at times, Viswakarman, who eagerly watched the 
progress of the sabha, joined Mayaa during these nocturnal strolls, to analyze 
some delicate problem of structure or aesthetics, for hours. One day, Mayaa 
came to Arjuna, who was the only outsider he allowed under the covering dome. 
He said, “When the Tripura burnt I Salvaged some precious things from the 
inferno and buried them under the Bindusaras, near Kailasa and Mainaka. I want 
to use those treasures to embellish your sabha.” 

Arjuna thought how much more contented the Asura was, since he had 
begun working. He was absorbed, as if nothing existed any more except his 
sabha. Arjuna said, “What can I do to help you?” 

“Give me some men to go with me, to carry back what I need.” 

Arjuna agreed readily and Mayaa set out for the Bindusaras, lake of water- 
drops. Once when, at Bhagiratha’s long prayatna, the Ganga fell in a starry 
torrent on to the earth, no one could bear her awesome fall. She was arrogant 
that it would be the end of the world. Then Siva stood up from the Himalaya, tall 
as the sky and he caught the falling river in his jata and contained her at the root 
of a single strand of his hair. Ganga’s pride was broken: struggle as she would, 
she could not escape from Siva’s head. Bhagiratha begged Siva to let the river 
flow in the world, for his ancestors’ sake. The Lord released her, drop by painful 
drop, to flow as a blessing upon the earth and absolve men who bathed in her of 



their sins. 

Where Siva released the river of the sky from his head, a lake formed, 
which belonged as much to heaven as the earth. It was on the shores of the 
Bindusaras that the rishis Nara and Narayana once sat in tapasya. It was beside 
the same lake that Arjuna had sat in dhyana, beneath it that Ulupi had seduced 
him. 

One night of a full moon that illumined the Himalayan landscape like a 
mystic’s vision, the Asura Mayaa arrived at the Bindusaras with the men Arjuna 
had given him. The lake lay like a sea before them. It was a still winter’s night, a 
silvery day and snow lay all around like white fire. Here and there, a thin film of 
ice covered the water. 

What is night for men is day for the Asuras. As soon as he arrived at the 
Bindusaras, though it was midnight and they had come a long way, Mayaa 
waded into the icy water. It was thousands of years since he was last here, but he 
swam unhesitatingly to the middle of the lake. His men sat watching, awed by 
the beauty of this luminous place poised between swarga and bhumi. Mayaa 
paused a moment, quite near where Arjuna had plucked the scarlet lotuses. He 
swam on with powerful strokes. 

The Asura seemed like some aquatic creature from another world. He was a 
strange one, all right; he had hardly said a word to any of the fifty men that had 
come with him. He seemed wrapped up in thoughts too deep to share, of times 
so different his companions could not have imagined them. They thought he was 
the loneliest being in the entire world: a derelict from another age condemned to 
live in a diminished time. 

Yet, now, in the midnight waters of the Bindusaras, the Asura seemed to 
come alive. He dived under the surface of the lake and was gone interminably. 
Then he broke water with a shout that shattered the primeval silence of the white 
valley. 

“They’re here!” cried Mayaa. “My treasures are still here.” 

He held his hand up above his head. Something crimson and renitent shone 
in it like a piece of the rising sun. Mayaa swam fluently back to the shore. He 
showed them the object in his palm: it was a giant phallic ruby, a reverberant 
Sivalinga. Those men had never heard that, among all Sivabhaktas, Mayaa was 
among the very greatest. 

Briefly the Asura shut his eyes in prayer, then said, “My Lord Siva has kept 
my treasures safe. Come, we must build a raft in which you can bring ashore 



what I dive for.” 

With fifty skilled men this was quickly accomplished in the morning. Soon, 
so many parcels—carefully wrapped in oilskin—lay in a pile beside the lake. 
Mayaa would not allow anyone to undo these and look inside. Most of them 
shone even by the light of day, as if there were cold fires burning within. Some 
of the parcels were so heavy, though small enough, that it took three men to 
carry a single one. 

When Mayaa had retrieved the last of the parcels, they set off down the 
mountain. Not far from the lake, along the loftiest section of a mountain-trail, the 
chariots from Indraprastha waited. Lading these with the treasures of Tripura, 
Mayaa and his party rode home. The Asura’s eyes shone with memories of the 
days when he had been a king of his people. 

Back in Indraprastha, Mayaa had his treasures carried safely to the dome of 
secrecy that covered his growing sabha. To no one did he yet show what was in 
those parcels, which had lain for an age in a jade cavern under the Bindusaras. 
Just one of them he brought into Yudhishtira’s palace, to Arjuna’s chambers. 
Mayaa called Bheema and Arjuna there. 

As he untied that large parcel, the Asura was smiling, as he so seldom did. 
When he had peeled away the rough oilskin, the Pandavas saw an emerald-and- 
saffron silken layer inside; the cloth was so rich, they had never seen its like. 
When Mayaa undid the silk as well and laid the package bare, Bheema and 
Arjuna rose in awe to stare at what lay within. 

Delighted that the princes were enchanted, Mayaa picked up the shining 
mace he had uncovered. Its knobs were golden, its haft jeweled and, when the 
Asura hefted it, it rumbled like a thundercloud. This was no common gada, but a 
weapon as old and powerful as the Gandiva. Giving that mace gravely to 
Bheema, Mayaa said, “May you be invincible in every battle you fight. May you 
kill your greatest enemy with this gada one day.” 

When Bheema received the weapon, it was alive in his hands; he felt its 
implacable spirit touch him. Mayaa turned to the battle-conch, the sankha that 
lay on the silk cloth, its presence filling the room. The Asura held the whorled 
shell out to Arjuna and said, as if it were an old and valued friend, “This is the 
Devadatta. When you sound him, not just your enemies but the earth will 
tremble; for he is a great spirit of the ocean.” 

Arjuna embraced Mayaa emotionally. “I was the lucky one on the day we 
met!” 



Now Mayaa began to give his sabha its final touches. Night and day he 
toiled, obsessed that his creation should be perfect. In a tide of visions, intricate 
plans came to him under the lofty dome that still shrouded the great court. At 
last, after fourteen months of ceaseless labor, one night Mayaa came to 
Yudhishtira and said, “Your sabha is ready. I will dismantle the covering dome 
tonight and you may see it in the morning. I have consulted Dhaumya, tomorrow 
is an auspicious day.” 

When the sun rose the next morning, a gleaming miracle stood revealed 
before the palace of Indraprastha. Guarded by eight thousand stone kinkaras, 
Mayaa’s edifice had columns of gold and silver, terraces of crystal and the 
Pandavas saw it was by far the most magnificent sabha in the world. It made 
every other royal court on earth seem like stalls beside a great temple. Why, 
Mayaa’s sabha made even the rest of fabulous Indraprastha seem ordinary. 

It was ensconced in sprawling gardens, in which flowers of every kind— 
kalhara, madhavi, mallika, kuravaka and kadamba, among others—bloomed all 
together, many unseasonally: as if the sabha was part of a transcendent realm. 
Enchantment lay upon every part of it. 

Pools full of ethereally clear water dotted the gardens. As Mayaa led 
Yudhishtira and his brothers aroundl, they saw these pools had floors and banks 
of blemishlessly white marble. The marble banks were set with clusters of pearl 
and flights of crystal steps led down to the water. In the water were lotuses made 
of jewels, some of them solitaires as big as a dove’s eggs. Among these, were 
real lotuses, fish, tortoises and water birds. 

At the lofty doors to the sabha itself, as Mayaa led them in, after the 
chanting of sacred mantras, was another pool. This was inlaid with precious 
stones, exactly like the rest of the floor. By a trick of the light that fell on it, the 
water in the pool reflected the marble of the ceiling so perfectly, that at first the 
Pandavas mistook it for solid floor. Yudhishtira nearly stepped into it and Mayaa 
drew him back. 

The spectacular central hall of the sabha was elegant as a work of nature, 
surrounded by countless little terraces. It was lambent with jewel-light: deep 
emerald and ruby, scintillating sapphire and diamond, dusky coral, mystic 
amethyst, chrysoberyl and moonstone and other gems no longer found in the 
world, secret stones set in the walls, ceiling and floor. All you saw was their 
light, never the stones themselves, unless you inspected the crevices in which 
they were craftily embedded. 

At the head of the sabha, which was six thousand cubits square, was a 



raised marble platform. On this dais were five crystal-and-golden thrones, 
encrusted with the most exceptional and auspicious gemstones. These thrones 
were perhaps the finest reflections of Mayaa’s imagination. Each one was 
different from the others and each created for a particular Pandava prince. 

Mayaa said, “Do you know which throne is for each of you?” 

Yudhishtira’s throne was obviously the biggest one, in the center of the 
platform; but, with no hesitation, the other princes followed Yudhishtira on to the 
dais and each one sat in his own throne. 

Mayaa cried in delight, “So there was no mistake!” 

1. Yudhishtira feeds ten thousand brahmanas, come from all over 
Bharatavarsha, madhurparka, fruit, roots, pork and venision before he 
enters the sabha. The greatest of them go in and sit with him in that 
court. Asita, Devala, Satya, Sarpamali, Mahasira, Arvavasu, Sumitra, 
Maitreya, Sunkaa, Vali, Vaka, Daivya, Sthulasira, Vyasa and his 
disciples, Suka Sumanta, Jaimini, Paila, Parvata, Markandeya, 

Savarna, Bhaluki, Galava, Janghabandhu, Raibhya, Kopavega, Bhrigu, 
Harivabhru, Kaundinya, Babhrumali, Sanatana, Kakshivat, Ashija, 
Nachiketa, Gautama, Painga, Varaha, Sunaka, Shandilya, Kukkura, 
Venujangha, Kalapa and Katha are some of the names mentioned. 

There were a thousand other marvels in that sabha; and even the Pandavas, 
who had lived in the grandeur of Hastinapura and the splendor of Indraprastha, 
were awed by it. Charming little passages led away from the main hall, to 
numberless smaller halls and atriums. There were other rooms for study and 
recreation; and up marble-and-wooden flights of stairs were elaborate 
apartments for each Pandava’s relaxation and pleasure. Mayaa’s sabha could 
easily serve as another palace in Indraprastha. 

The outer walls were so sensitive to light the sabha seemed like an entirely 
different edifice, at different times of day. The people would say that in the 
evening you would not recognize it for being the same court it had been at dawn. 
And on the night of a full moon, it seemed to float on air and, surely, to belong 
to another, supernatural world. 

Yudhishtira turned to the Asura and, bowing to him, said, “Now we can 
begin to imagine how glorious the Tripura must have been and why its legend 
has survived the passage of ages.” 

Knowing this was the highest praise he could have, Mayaa also bowed. He 
said, “The Lord of Indraprastha deserves no less. If you are pleased, I am 



satisfied.” 

He could see they were more than pleased: they were entranced by his 
creation. None of them yet realized what envy it would stir in some hearts and 
that envy would catalyze the greatest war. Yudhishtira and his brothers wandered 
around the sabha for hours, as if they could never have their fill of it. The next 
day, there was a feast to celebrate its completion; the poor were fed, gifts and 
gold given to them. 

Mayaa came to Yudhishtira and said, “My work here is complete. I must 
return to my family.” 

Yudhishtira took him back to the palace. Knowing the habitually solitary 
Asura would want to leave Indraprastha as soon as he had finished his task, the 
Pandava king already had several gifts ready for him. At first, Mayaa was 
reluctant to accept any of them, saying they owed him nothing; it had been his 
privilege to build the sabha. However, the Pandavas would not hear of this and 
finally Mayaa left Indraprastha laden with treasures for himself and his family. 
Many of these were heirlooms fashioned in Devaloka and handed down the Kuru 
generations from sires of old. 

Each Pandava came and embraced the Asura and they wept when he left 
Indraprastha. Though Mayaa was a taciturn and essentially lone being, he had 
won their hearts with his generosity and his genius. Engraved on a fine silver 
sword Yudhishtira gave him, were the words: To the greatest builder of all. 

Arjuna went beyond the gates of Indraprastha to see Mayaa on his way. 
Suddenly, the Asura had tears in his eyes as he grasped Arjuna’s hands. “May 
your life always be filled with sweetness. I will never forget you, noble prince, 
or that you saved my life.” 

Arjuna’s eyes were full. “I will think of you whenever I see your sabha. 
And when I ride into battle, taking my life in my hands, I will think of you: 
when I blow on the Devadatta to strike fear in my enemies.” 

They embraced and the quiet Asura turned and walked out of Arjuna’s life. 
The Pandava never asked where he was going: if Mayaa had wanted Arjuna to 
know, he would have told him. 

A few weeks after Mayaa left Indraprastha, Yudhishtira and his brothers 
held a banquet in the new sabha, to which kshatriyas from other kingdoms were 
invited. Those who came said that truly Indraprastha, with the jewel at its heart, 
the Mayaa sabha, was no less than Indra’s Amravati in Devaloka. The fame of 
the city in the wilderness spread throughout Aryavarta and especially of the 



court Mayaa had built. 

All the kings of the earth came to see the wonderful sabha, except 
Dhritarashtra and his sons. It was like a slap in the blind king’s face. He had sent 
his nephews into a desert, thinking he would consign them to oblivion. Now, the 
renown of Indraprastha was greater than that of Hastinapura. The desert had 
bloomed; and the Mayaa sabha was the crowning humiliation for the Kauravas. 
Dhritarashtra and his sons could hardly bear the envy that burned them. 

Not only kings, but holy seers from the tallest mountains and the deepest 
jungles came to see Mayaa’s sabha. Many young kshatriyas, who came with 
their fathers, remained behind in Indraprastha to study archery with Arjuna. One 
of the finest of these was Satyaki, Krishna’s cousin from Dwaraka. Chitrasena 
and Chitrangadaa came to Indraprastha with Arjuna’s son Babhruvahana. They 
were welcomed and stayed for some months. 

It was a time of plenty, a time of fortune, a time when Indraprastha was a 
vibrant center of activity and learning. The Pandavas’ cup of joy brimmed over. 
Subhadra gave birth to a splendid son, whose arms were long, his chest broad 
and his eyes as large as a bull’s. They named him Abhimanyu. He was a brilliant 
child and quickly became his uncles’ favorite. In course of time, Draupadi, too, 
had five sons: one from each of her husbands. Yudhishtira’s boy was 
Prativindhya, Bheema’s was Sutasoma, Arjuna’s Srutakarman, Nakula’s son was 
Satanika and Sahadeva’s prince Srutasena.2 

Those were halcyon years. The dark and anxious days of the lacquer palace 
were forgotten, the furtive months in the jungle and Ekachakra where they ate by 
begging alms. It seemed destiny smiled on the sons of Pandu and their worst 
days were behind them. 

But darkness and misfortune, the soul-makers of this world, were gathering 
themselves once more below time’s apparently secure horizon. Surrounded by 
every luxury and protected by the most powerful army and allies on earth, the 
Pandavas would not have dreamt they would soon be homeless wanderers in the 
wide world again, exiles from their wonderful city. 

Meanwhile, the wheel of fortune turned toward its very zenith. The advent, 
once more, of Narada muni in Indraprastha was to begin this final ascendancy. 

2. See Appendix for a description of Abhimanyu and Draupadi’s sons. 



THREE NARADA. THE MESSENGER 

One morning, the itinerant Narada arrived in The Pandavas’ city. The 
people in the streets saw a spectral pathway in the sky. It flashed down into 
Yudhishtira’s palace where the king sat with his brothers. 

Hearing the outcry in the streets, they came out on to a terrace and saw the 
dazzle in the sky. Next moment, Narada stood smiling before them. Once it had 
delivered its slender traveler, the ethereal path dissolved. 

Yudhishtira knelt before Narada and the Devarishi placed a lean brown 
hand on his head. He blessed the others, one by one and Narada said in his lively 
way, “I have heard Mayaa has built you a sabha in Indraprastha. I have come to 
see your sabha, Yudhishtira.” 

Yudhishtira was happy as a boy. The sage’s feet were washed and he was 
offered madhurparka. Yudhishtira took Narada to Mayaa’s sabha and showed the 
muni around. Narada was full of praise, even whistling softly at this or that 
marvel. He was obviously something of a connoisseur, since he noticed every 
nuance in that edifice without having them pointed out to him. When they 
returned to the palace, Narada said, “Mayaa has excelled himself. His own sabha 
in Tripura was hardly so wonderful.” 

Yudhishtira said, “Swami, you range through all the realms. You must have 
seen other sabhas like ours.” 

Narada laughed. “I have been in the halls of Yama in the darkness and 
Varuna’s below the waves, Indra’s in Devaloka and those of Brahma, Vishnu and 
Rudra, which are past describing. Would you hear about Indra’s sabha in 
Amravati?” 

“Yes, we would!” 

“The Sudharma is made of light and crystal, in equal parts and those who 
come and sit in Indra’s sabha are all illustrious ones. Indra’s throne is carved out 
of a single mby, a jewel of incalculable power. But a king of men shares Indra’s 
throne and sits beside the Lord of the Devas.” 

“Who is he?” cried Bheema, hopefully. 

“Harishchandra of the Suryavamsha,” said Narada and saw disappointment 
on their faces. 

Changing the subject, with another purpose in mind, Yudhishtira said, “Tell 
us about the other sabhas and the kings of the earth who sit in them today.” 



“The court of Yama is splendid, but swathed in the twilight of patala. The 
kings that live in Yama’s halls are joyful; yet, their joy is tinged with sorrow. 
Yayati lives with Yama and Nahusha,” said Narada the wanderer, thoughtfully. 

“And who else?” asked Nakula, eagerly. 

Narada named a hundred great sovereigns of old, now passed on from the 
earth, among them the Pandavas’ distant ancestors. Inexorably, at the end of 
those hundred, he came to the later kings of the Kuru line. He named Shantanu 
and finally, said the name they had been desperate to hear: their father Pandu’s. 
The princes’ eyes were full; but in his blithe way, Narada passed on to some 
stunning descriptions of other unearthly sabhas. 

Varuna’s fabled court under the waves he told of and turned the Pandavas’ 
minds away from their father. The muni recounted his adventures in the 
mountain kingdom of Kubera, for whose sake Siva came to live on Kailasa, 
which is next to Kubera’s ice-city, Alaka, where he keeps the Nine Treasures and 
the pushpaka vimana. Brahma’s many sabhas, Vishnu’s court in Vaikunta and 
Rudra’s in Sivaloka, Narada said were ineffable. 

“But these are all sabhas in Devaloka, or upon the borders of heaven and 
earth. But, Yudhishtira, of the sabhas in this world of men there is none to rival 
yours, not remotely.” 

A silence fell and the Pandavas were lost among glowing visions of the 
courts Narada described, so eloquently and of the Gods that sat in them. But 
another matter, closer to home, nagged their hearts and at last Yudhishtira cried, 
“Muni, I had always thought the kings of the earth went to Devaloka when they 
died. From what you say, most of them are still with Yama. You said that 
Harishchandra shares Indra’s throne in Amravati and surely, he was a devout 
kshatriya. But our father was no less valiant or pure. He never told a lie in all his 
years and was always willing to sacrifice his life for his brothers and his people. 
Yet, Pandu remains in Yama’s halls, while Harishchandra sits beside Indra in the 
Sudharma. Why, O Narada?” 

“Truly, there is nothing to choose in valor or purity between your father and 
Trishanku’s son Harishchandra. Yet, there is another difference. Recently I was 
in Yama’s realm and I met your father. 

Pandu said to me, ‘Muni, you wander the earth in freedom. When you meet 
Yudhishtira, tell him that if he undertakes a Rajasuya yagna I shall also enter 
Indra’s swarga, with Shantanu and his sons. Tell him he must perform the yagna 
that sets one king apart from the rest and makes him a king of kings.’ 



That, dear Yudhishtira, is the difference between your father and 
Harishchandra. Harishchandra performed the Rajasuya yagna; he was an 
emperor. But neither you nor your ancestors are, yet.” 

Yudhishtira avoided Narada’s eyes, twinkling at him. The rishi knew how 
diffident the Pandava was and always more concerned with dharma than power 
or glory. He knew that, now, Indraprastha’s master would anguish for days over 
the Rajasuya: could he possibly succeed at such an ambitious venture, should he 
embark upon it at all? 

Gently, Narada said, “Yudhishtira, it is your father’s fond wish that, with 
your mighty brothers beside you and Krishna’s blessings upon you, you should 
subdue every kingdom of Bharatavarsha. All the rishis say if any king on earth 
can attempt a Rajasuya yagna in this yuga, he is Yudhishtira.” 

“But Muni...” a hundred doubts reared their heads in Yudhishtira’s mind. 

Narada cut him short. “This is your father’s wish, Yudhishtira. I am only 
Pandu’s messenger.” 

Yudhishtira’s thoughts turned back to his boyhood and he saw his father’s 
face before him: Pandu, who had loved them so much, though they were not his 
natural sons. Yudhishtira was back in the asrama in Satasringa and for the first 
time, he realized his father had died a frustrated man. If any man had been born 
to be a king it had been Pandu; but fate had never made him more than his 
brother’s General. Yudhishtira knew beyond any doubt that Pandu wanted to 
fulfil himself through his sons; and only the fulfilled went to Indra’s realm of 
light. 

There was no escape from it and Yudhishtira saw his brothers’ faces shine at 
the very thought of the imperial yagna. The Rajasuya would be the natural 
culmination of their years of tutelage under Kripa and Drona, a crowning trial of 
their worth as kshatriyas. On Bheema’s face, on Arjuna’s, on Sahadeva’s and 
Nakula’s Yudhishtira saw no trace of the doubt that tormented his own heart. 
They were superbly confident. 

But he knew it was a momentous decision to make and did not commit 
himself. 



FOUR YUDHISHTIRA’S QUANDARY 

Narada stayed on for some days in Indraprastha. Yudhishtira was full of 
anxiety after he heard what Pandu wanted him to do. Yudhishtira had always 
been singularly free of ambition. When Krishna raised Indraprastha in the 
wilderness, the Pandava had been more than delighted with his share of the 
kingdom. Mayaa’s sabha had enthralled him: but only as a wonderful new toy 
excites a child. 

Yudhishtira nursed no grievance against his cousins in Hastinapura or his 
uncle Dhritarashtra. He was pleased to be far from them and with the peace he 
enjoyed in Indraprastha. He had no desire to have revenge on the Kauravas: not 
for having tried to murder his brothers and himself, not for the exile in 
Ekachakra, not for Dhritarashtra having given him a wasteland for his share of 
the kingdom. Yudhishtira asked nothing more of life than what he had. 

Now he heard his father was still in Yama’s halls and he could only attain 
Indra’s domain if the Pandavas performed a Rajasuya yagna. Yudhishtira’s 
serenity was destroyed. Wild plans of conquest stirred in his gentle heart. He saw 
his father’s face in his dreams and Pandu spoke sadly to his son, “You must 
perform a Rajasuya yagna. It is almost the end of the dwapara yuga and this is 
our last chance to reach Devaloka.” 

Yudhishtira’s days were troubled and his nights sleepless. When he knew 
the dream would not fade and leave him in peace, he reluctantly called a council 
in the Mayaa sabha. Vyasa also appeared in Indraprastha at this time. 

When the sabha sat, Yudhishtira said, “Narada tells me my father remains in 
Yama’s kingdom with his grandsire Shantanu. Pandu sends word that only if we 
undertake a Rajasuya yagna will our ancestors gain Devaloka. I have given it 
deep thought, but I cannot arrive at a decision. The Rajasuya is no ordinary 
yagna. There is no sacrifice on earth as rare or as difficult; how many kings in all 
time have successfully performed a Rajasuya? 

My fear is, are we worthy of the royal yagna? Are we pure enough, strong 
enough? I need your advice, my friends, I cannot make up my mind.” 

He turned first to Dhaumya, who said with no hesitation, “You tread the 
path of dharma, Yudhishtira. To my mind, there is no king on earth more suited 
to undertake a Rajasuya.” 

Yudhishtira turned to his grandfather Vyasa. The old rishi said quietly, “My 
son, it is in your destiny that you will perform the imperial yagna.” 



A knowing muni that lived in Indraprastha cried, “You will not fail, 
Yudhishtira. Your fathers will soon be in Devaloka!” 

Another said, “A man who plunges thoughtlessly into any endeavor is 
usually doomed to fail. But he who ponders the nature of his venture, who 
introspects conscientiously, weighs his own strengths and weaknesses, his 
resources against his needs, will succeed in whatever he decides to do. And you, 
Yudhishtira, have thought hard before you even called us here.” 

Yet another sage smiled, “And you still haven’t decided if you will perform 
the yagna!” 

It seemed his brothers agreed with the rishis. When Yudhishtira looked at 
them, he saw they were flushed with excitement. And which kshatriya would not 
be? He shared their keenness; but it was not his nature to be carried away by his 
emotions. He was the king; he must consider every possible pitfall before he 
embarked on the great enterprise. He knew that if they began and could not 
complete the yagna, it would break their hearts. 

The choice was his, perhaps even because he was so cautious; and he could 
not make up his mind. 

Yudhishtira said doubtfully, “It is only an emperor who may perform the 
Rajasuya yagna. Yet, Munis, my heart is becoming set on it. But will I succeed? 
I must first become the sovereign of every kshatriya in Bharatavarsha, a king of 
kings.” 

Now Vyasa said, “You will never decide, one way or another, until you 
have sought the advice of someone who is not among us today. You had best 
send word to him and ask what he thinks.” 

A smile lit Yudhishtira’s worried face. Narada volunteered, “I will take 
word to Krishna that you need him urgently.” His eyes grew wistful. “It has been 
so long since I saw him, anyway.” 

When Narada arrived in Dwaraka, stepping out of the air with a song on his 
lips, another messenger, altogether more bedraggled and anxious than the good 
muni, had just finished delivering a petition from ninety-eight kings. They 
begged Krishna to come and set them free from the dungeons of Girivraja, where 
Jarasandha of Magadha had imprisoned them. Their crime against him was that 
they did not pay him tribute, remaining loyal to dark Krishna instead. 

When Krishna had killed own uncle, Kamsa, he had made an implacable 
enemy of Jarasandha. Kamsa had been a favorite pupil of the king of Magadha 
and his son-in-law besides. Jarasandha brought several armies to the gates of 



Mathura and Krishna and his Yadavas decimated each one. Every time, to 
Jarasandha’s chagrin, Krishna spared his life: so he could muster more fell 
legions for the Dark One to slaughter. The Avatara had been born to rid the earth 
of her burden of evil; and, ruled by his obsession to kill him, Jarasandha served 
Krishna’s purpose. 

Now, Krishna thought time was ripe for Jarasandha to die. For it was time 
the mantle of evil passed on to another spirit of darkness, a demon born into 
another generation: Duryodhana. 

Krishna knew that most of his own battles on earth were over; it was time 
others fought in his name, especially, his cousins in Indraprastha. He knew one 
day they would fight a war on the brink of two ages, a war to end all others; and 
with that war, the kali yuga would begin. 

However, immediately, Jarasandha meant to sacrifice the captive kings as 
soon as they numbered a hundred. He meant to cut their heads off and offer them 
to Siva. There was an outcry among the Yadavas when the incarcerated kings’ 
messenger brought their message to Krishna’s sabha. 

“We must march against Jarasandha and free the ninety-eight!” 

“We have spared the Magadhan’s life too often!” 

“Since we moved to Dwaraka, he brings no more armies against us. Why 
should he live another day?” 

A hundred yojanas from Raivataka was the valley of Girivraja, in which 
Jarasandha had his capital. The day he heard the Yadavas had abandoned 
Mathura, that king stormed out of his court and, roaring so the hills around 
Girivraja trembled, hurled his mace at Dwaraka. Ninety-nine yojanas that 
glittering weapon flashed through the sky and fell just outside the gates of the 
sea-city; and Dwaraka shook. Since that day, Jarasandha left Krishna and the 
Yadavas alone; now, he had imprisoned Krishna’s allies. 

Balarama thundered, “You have spared his life too long, Krishna. The 
wretch must die!” 

Krishna did not commit himself. Then Narada arrived, merry and tuneful, 
ecstatic to see the Blue God again. Krishna rose to receive Brahma’s son. 

When the Avatara had washed the sage’s feet himself and made him sit in 
his own throne, he said, “The worlds are free from fear, now your worship 
ranges over them! How may we serve you, Mahamuni?” 

Narada replied, “My Lord, it is not as if anything is hidden from you, ah, 



not in any of the worlds. Yet, since you want to humor an old man, I will tell you 
why I have come. Your cousin Yudhishtira is distraught, because I myself sowed 
a seed in his mind that has sprouted into a grand ambition.” 

Krishna gave a shout of laughter. “As you ever subtly do! Sometimes to 
lead evil ones to their doom and at others to show the kshatriyas of dharma the 
path to glory.” 

Narada flushed happily. “My work is only as you please, my Lord. It is you 
I serve.” 

“You are far too modest, Muni. Tell me, Narada, what ambition has sprung 
in my peaceful cousin’s heart? Ambition is alien to his very nature. There must 
be some powerful reason why Yudhishtira has suddenly grown ambitious!” 

“He is full of anxiety, Krishna: should he or shouldn’t he, will he or won’t 
he perform a Rajasuya yagna? He is anguished and seeks your advice.” 

Krishna whistled like a bird. “So, at last, my cousin begins to sense his own 
destiny. But tell me, Muni, what did you say to him to turn him against his own 
peace-loving nature?” 

“I only did the work of a messenger. I merely conveyed what his father 
Pandu said to me: that neither he nor Shantanu, or Shantanu’s sons could rise 
from Yama’s mazes into Indra’s realm, until Yudhishtira performed a Rajasuya 
yagna.” 

“How timely you brought this message to Yudhishtira!” cried Krishna. “I 
have always thought, sagest of sages, that it isn’t the messages you bring, but the 
flawless timing of your arrivals that is so remarkable.” 

Krishna turned to the messenger from the captive kings of Girivraja. The 
Yadavas’ attention had been deflected from their fervor to ride, at once, to crush 
Jarasandha. 

Now Krishna said, “We have two messengers, my lords, calling us to 
different places, both with urgent need. On the face of it, their missions seem 
exclusive of each other, but I wonder if that is truly so. I wonder if Indraprastha 
is not the way we should be heading to answer the summons from Girivraja.” 

The messenger from the ninety-eight kings and the rest of the Yadavas 
looked perplexed. Only Narada smiled. Balarama said heatedly, “How can we 
save the kings from that mad man by going to Indraprastha?” 

“It is true,” smiled Krishna, “that Jarasandha is mad. Yet, as far as I know, 
he is also invincible. You have always accused me of forcing you to spare 



Jarasandha’s life, many times, when you held it in the palm of your hand outside 
Mathura. The truth, Balarama, is that not even you could have killed him, 
because of a boon he has from his foster-mother, the rakshasi Jara. Jarasandha 
can only be killed by the one born to kill him.” 

Krishna looked around him at his Yadavas. He said softly, “My lords, you 
are so keen to take our legions to Girivraja. But I am afraid, if we do, we will 
find defeat at its gates.” 

They began to protest. Krishna said, “I promise you Jarasandha will die and 
he will die without our having to take an army to Magadha.” He turned back to 
the messenger, “Friend, your kings will not perish; they will soon be free. Go 
and tell them not to be anxious. I never fail those who give me their trust.” He 
turned to Narada, “My lord, I will go first to Indraprastha, for the way to 
Girivraja leads through there.” 

There were some murmurs in the sabha and Balarama still seemed 
confused. But Krishna had made up his mind and nobody would trifle with that. 
Time and again, his judgement had been uncannily vindicated; and the obvious 
way been shown to be the path to disaster. His methods were mysterious, like no 
one else’s, but they were invariably effective. 

Krishna set out again for Indraprastha. 



FIVE 



KRISHNA ARRIVES IN INDRAPRASTHA 


The Pandavas came to the gates of their city when they heard Krishna had 
arrived. They brought him into Indraprastha just as he had left, with Yudhishtira 
taking Daruka’s chariot-reins. Krishna went to his aunt Kunti, who received him 
like another son; and that is how the Avatara felt when he was here: that he was 
among his brothers. 

Krishna arrived in the late morning and he had traveled all night. He said he 
needed an hour’s rest before he sat with Yudhishtira to consider the matter that 
had brought him here. They showed him to the royal apartment, kept just for 
him. It faced the Mayaa sabha and no other guest ever stayed in these rooms. 

“Arjuna, come sit with me. I don’t want to sleep, just to lie down for a 
while.” “ 

Avatara and bhakta were closeted together for an hour. Arjuna told Krishna 
about his brother’s state of mind: his keenness to perform the yagna, for Pandu’s 
sake and his anxiety that it was a task beyond him. 

Then Yudhishtira arrived and he was indeed full of conflict. Falteringly, he 
began, “Narada must have told you my father wants me to perform the Rajasuya. 
I gave the matter long thought and asked the wise men of Indraprastha for their 
counsel. They all say I should undertake the yagna and my 

brothers agree with them. 

I am far from being as confident as they are. 

I fear some want to please me and others, who love me, don’t consider our 
weaknesses, especially mine. Then there are those who want to see me become 
an emperor for their own ends and they don’t calculate the dangers of embarking 
on such a venture from selfish reasons. My brothers are as keen as I am to 
perform the sacrifice. But Nakula and Sahadeva are still young. Bheema and 
Arjuna are kshatriyas in the purest sense: for them, there is no higher 
achievement than a Rajasuya yagna. 

Krishna, you are beyond all other counselors and I place my faith in you. 
Attachment and affection do not sway you; your judgement is immaculate. I am 
torn between what my father wants and a host of doubts that plagues me. Tell me 
what to do.” 

Krishna laid a hand on his cousin’s arm. “Yudhishtira, you have all the 
qualities an emperor needs and I, too, would be delighted to see you become lord 



of the earth. But before you become emperor of Bharatavarsha, every kshatriya 
across the land, north and south, east and west, must submit to you. There is 
another king who himself aspires to the title of emperor: Jarasandha of Magadha 
will never acknowledge your sovereignty. 

He has imprisoned ninety-eight kshatriyas in his dungeons below Girivraja. 
When they are a hundred, he means to sacrifice them to Siva on the night of a 
new moon. Anyone who frees those hundred will have their loyalty; and since he 
must first kill Jarasandha to do this, he shall qualify to become an emperor. 

If the Magadhan dies, none of his friends, Sishupala, Dantavakra, Salva, 
Rukmi or Paundraka will dare stand against you. As long as Jarasandha lives, 
Duryodhana and his brothers, Kama and the Kaurava host will be his natural 
allies; together, they will oppose your Rajasuya. They will perhaps even defeat 
you in battle. As I see it, the key to our enterprise is Jarasandha. None of the 
others is the great leader he is. 

I think, Yudhishtira, the first step toward your Rajasuya is killing 
Jarasandha. As long as he lives, you cannot succeed.” 

Yudhishtira sat nodding thoughtfully. When Krishna finished, the Pandava 
gave a sigh of relief. “Nobody else could have given me such sage advice. When 
you Krishna, my strength, my refuge, are so dubious of our success, I should not 
dream of going ahead. We would end in a disaster from which we could never 
recover. 

What the ancients say is so true: the greatest kings have all been men of 
peace. Anyway, in my heart, I was never for the grandiose enterprise and I am 
pleased to abandon it. Thank you, Krishna, you have cleared my confusion!” 

Krishna smiled at the other Pandavas. He shook his head that Yudhishtira 
had misunderstood him. 

Bheema cried, “Any great enterprise must seem difficult at first. What we 
cannot achieve with armies, perhaps we can with craft. With Krishna and Arjuna 
beside me, I can kill Jarasandha. I have the strength, my brother has the will to 
prevail and Krishna shall be our wisdom. You make too much of Jarasandha, I 
say it will be easy to kill him!” 

Krishna shook his head again. “If you really think it will be easy to kill 
Jarasandha, then you never will. Yama himself has not been able to take the 
Magadhan out of this world. Jarasandha is a Sivabhakta and he has the Lord’s 
blessing. Besides, he is a munificent king whose subjects love him.” 

Bheema looked rather crushed. Then Krishna added, “Yet, it seems he has 



lost his mind: to think of sacrificing a hundred kshatriyas to Siva is a mad man’s 
plan. We shall have the destinies of a hundred kings and their prayers with us. If 
we go armed with caution, I believe we will succeed.” 

But Yudhishtira cried, “Ah no, Krishna! You are like my very heart and 
Bheema and Arjuna, the eyes on my face. I will not send you three into peril, 
just because I want to be an emperor. How will a man live without his eyes and 
his heart?” 

He grew more somber than ever. “The thought of the Rajasuya fills me with 
foreboding. I say we should abandon the whole thing, before it is too late and we 
are hopelessly snared in this absurd ambition.” 

Arjuna had sat quietly. Now he said, “We are kshatriyas; it is our dharma to 
help the oppressed. Or are we craven, when it comes to facing a powerful 
enemy? 

Truly, Jarasandha is powerful; they say he is as strong as a thousand 
elephants. Yet, mere strength seldom endures, when it is not founded in dharma. 
Even Siva will never countenance the blood sacrifice Jarasandha intends. 
Yudhishtira, nothing will make your kingship seem more impotent and shameful 
than ignoring the ninety-eight kings’ plea for help.” 

He paused a moment, then, said, “Besides, Krishna says to kill Jarasandha; 
he says to perform the Rajasuya. For me that is enough. I am for going at once to 
Girivraja.” 

Krishna himself seemed plunged in thought. But his thoughts had nothing 
to do with the demon of Magadha. They reached beyond Girivraja, into the 
deeper future. He smiled as if Arjuna’s averment of devotion touched him, but 
was quaint and amused him as well. Krishna said, “That was said like a true 
kshatriya and a prince of the race of Bharata. And like Kunti’s son; you, too, 
Bheema.” 

He turned to Yudhishtira and he was cheerful again. “Cousin, this life on 
earth is a very brief one. Death lurks around every corner. It may come today or 
tomorrow, by bright day or in the pitched night, from within or without. 
Avoiding a battle of dharma never prolonged anyone’s life, but it always lost a 
man his honor: which is a fate worse than death. 

Life flits by, Yudhishtira and waits for neither you nor me. In life, there is 
no time for hesitation and too much deliberation. They serve no purpose but to 
divide the mind against itself. The thing is to act, swiftly, as the time demands.” 

The Avatara’s eyes were grave again, frightening if one gazed into them. 



“Jarasandha is powerful; not the Devas or the Asuras would challenge him 
easily. But he is tired of his life. He calls his death eagerly, or he would never 
have imprisoned ninety-eight anointed kings of the earth. 

It is also time, Yudhishtira, that you and your brothers became the 
protectors of the world. Your time to rule all Bharatavarsha is near, the time of 
the destiny for which you were born.” 

Yudhishtira seemed moved. “Krishna, if you say we should fight 
Jarasandha, of course we will. Let our army prepare to ride to Girivraja.” 

“No army. Just Arjuna, Bheema and I will go. Uninvited, we will enter the 
enemy’s house. Jarasandha is a proud kshatriya; he will not refuse us single 
combat if we challenge him. I think I know which of us he will fight, if we give 
him the choice between us three. The one he chooses must kill him, or die in the 
attempt.” 

There was laughter in his black eyes, “And what shame is there in dying a 
hero? Such a man finds swarga for himself.” A smile tugging at his lips, he said 
to Yudhishtira, “Well, my lord, do you trust me enough to send your brothers to 
Girivraja with me?” 

“I do, Krishna! But tell me for my curiosity, how is Jarasandha so 
powerful? What is the secret of his power?” 



SIX JARASANDHA 


Jarasandha’s father, Brihadratha’s, fame was like the light of the sun that 
falls across the earth. He was a just king and he married a king of Kasi’s twin 
daughters, whose beauty and virtue were a legend. Brihadratha had everything 
he wanted, but he did not have a son to continue his royal line. There was no 
yagna he had not performed to get an heir, but to no avail. 

Finally, in despair, he went into the jungle with his queens. They wandered 
in the wilderness for months, living on fruit and roots, hunting occasionally. One 
day, they saw the rishi Chandakausika’s asrama. 

The distraught king began serving the hermit, like a common sishya. 
Chandakausika was moved by Brihadratha’s sincerity. The king never told the 
rishi who he was; he did not ask him for a boon. One sweltering day, Brihadratha 
sat before the sage in the shade of a mango tree, when a ripe fruit fell into the 
muni’s lap. Chandakausika gave the mango to Brihadratha and said, “Give this 
to your queens and they will bear you a son. Return to your kingdom now. Your 
place is not in the forest but upon the throne of Girivraja.” 

Brihadratha prostrated himself at the sage’s feet. Then he ran to his queens 
with the precious fruit. That king had two wives, like mirror images of each 
other and he had only one mango. He cut the fruit in two with his sword and 
gave a half to each of the women. 

The three of them spent that night in love and when they returned to 
Girivraja, both queens were pregnant. Nine months passed; the twins went into 
labor at the same time and both delivered together. It was midnight of the night 
of a new moon, when not even the breeze stirred in the trees and the world 
seemed enveloped in a hush, when each queen gave birth to half a child. He 
would have been an enormous baby had he been born whole; but, as it was, he 
was lifeless, cloven by fate. 

No one thought of the rishi’s boon; or how wisely he had blessed the king 
and his wives: there would never be jealousy between them, since both would be 
the natural mothers of the same son. Instead, the queens wailed, the midwives 
wept. And without showing the bisected child to his father, the palace maids 
swaddled the two halves of a prince in silk and left them at the edge of the 
jungle, in the dark night. 

When he heard what had happened, Brihadratha thought this was as a 
lesson to him: a warning that he would never have a son; it was not written. 



In the jungle outside his city, a miracle was unfolding. Jara, the rakshasi, 
had woken from a deep slumber to the howling of wolves and she was ravenous. 
In her slouching, creeping shamble, she set out on her nightly hunt. She sniffed 
the air; there was not a breath of wind tonight, to carry the scent of any warm¬ 
blooded animal. Her eyes were keened for the slightest glimmer from other eyes 
in the darkness. But all she caught were some mice, which she gobbled; they 
only whetted her appetite. 

Moaning softly, the rakshasi stalked on through the black forest, down the 
hill-slope and she saw Girivraja before her. Usually, she never came this far; she 
was terrified of Brihadratha’s guards. Suddenly, the sweetest, most unlikely scent 
invaded her flared nostrils. She stood hunched, sniffing hard and she was sure 
the delicious aroma came not from within the city, but from outside its gates. It 
was the scent of human flesh. 

Drooling, Jara crept forward. The smell of flesh mingled with that of fresh 
fetal blood was driving her wild. Soon, she scrabbled in frenzy through the 
undergrowth and found the two parcels of swaddling. A human woman had 
miscarried and abandoned her abortion in the night. Quickly scooping up the two 
warm wet parcels, the rakshasi scurried back into the deeper forest, whimpering 
in anticipation of a feast. 

Her eyes alight, Jara undid the bloody swaddling of the first parcel. She 
gave an amazed chuckle: in it, lay half a huge human child. She mumbled to 
herself, “He would have a made a fine rakshasa, but there is only half of him. I 
wonder whose child he is.” 

She untied the other parcel. She wanted to lay out her banquet and feast her 
eyes, before she tore at it with claw and fang. She hissed in surprise when she 
had uncovered the second parcel. She began to laugh. As she gazed at the 
contents of the two parcels by starlight, she felt a wave of pity for the cloven 
infant. Crooning to the lifeless baby instead of devouring it, she held the halves, 
one by one, to her breast. 

Jara whispered, “How handsome you would have been if only you were 
born in one piece! My, you would have been a great kshatriya, little one.” 

Tenderly, she placed the divided infant in her lap, both pieces together. “Let 
me see how handsome you would have been if you had been born whole.” 

The rakshasi joined the two pieces together in her lap. There was a flash of 
light. A powerful charge surged through her hands, as if she had clasped a streak 
of lightning. She sprang up with a cry, ready to run from the eerie sorcery. But 



the light had vanished and Jara saw that the two halves had joined miraculously 
and a lusty human baby lay at her feet. He stared up at her with shining eyes and 
she saw he breathed. He was alive! 

Now the rakshasi had a vision: she saw who the child was and how he had 
been born. Poor Jara, all her hunger vanished. She did not have the heart to eat 
the child to which she had given life. She picked him up and slouched toward the 
gates of Girivraja, as dawn reached its fingers over the horizon. 

Brihadratha’s guards were astonished to see the apparition at their gates in 
the early dawn: a rakshasi carried a strapping infant in her arms and she claimed 
the child was the king’s son. The guards sent word in to the palace. Just then, a 
holy man appeared there; it was Chandakausika. The rishi and the rakshasi 
clutching a child in her arms were shown into the king’s presence. 
Chandakausika confirmed Jara’s story and said the prince should be named 
Jarasandha—'joined by Jara’—since but for her he would have rotted in the 
wild. 

When the king rewarded Jara, fed her a bloody meal of raw goat’s meat and 
gave her freedom of Girivraja to visit Jarasandha whenever she wanted, she 
shambled back into the jungle. 

Chandakausika said to Brihadratha, “Your son is no common child. He will 
have many strange powers as he grows. He will be awesomely strong and a great 
king of the earth. He will be invincible: not the Devas or the Asuras will be able 
to kill him in battle. He will be the greatest Sivabhakta of his times and the Lord 
will bless him.” 

In Indraprastha, Krishna said to Yudhishtira, “It won’t be easy to kill him 
even now, when he has 

turned away from dharma. I have heard Jarasandha has seen Siva with his 
own eyes.” 

Yudhishtira asked in a whisper, “How will we kill him?” 

The Dark One smiled. “No man, even the most gifted, may live beyond the 
time given him. I know how he can be killed.” 

Arjuna, Krishna and Bheema set out for Girivraja. Yudhishtira was anxious, 
but he did not let doubt prevail over his faith in the Blue God. 



SEVEN GIRIVRAJA 


Disguised as snataka brahmanas, who know the Vedas—young men who 
have completed their gurukulam, but are not grihasthas, householders, yet— 
Krishna, Bheema and Arjuna set out from Indraprastha. They crossed the deep 
Sarayu and the swift Gandaki and the solemn Kalakuta mountains, on their way 
east to Mithila. They arrived at the borders of Mithila and saw the Ganga, laden 
with men’s sins, flowing out to her lord, the ocean. 

They forded her in a tribal’s reed-boat and now they went south until they 
came to the banks of the Sona whose waters are golden. Crossing that river and 
pressing on, they arrived in fertile, bountiful Magadha. They struck out into the 
heart of that land, where a ring of five hills called the Goratha, chariot of cows, 
encircled a great city: Girivraja, the invincible Jarasandha’s capital. 

They stood on one of the peaks that ringed the city and saw why Girivraja 
was impregnable. It was impossible to bring horse or chariot to attack it. Only a 
winged steed could cross the guardian hills that fell sheerly into the valley in 
which Girivraja lay. 

Krishna said grimly, “It is the enemy’s fortress. We must be full of 
aggression now!” 

He tore some rocks off the Chaityaka hill, on which they stood and hurled 
them down into the valley below. Bheema and Arjuna joined him; until their 
kshatriya blood raged and their roars echoed among the hills. Their spirits 
roused, they came down ferally into the valley and to the city-gates. Like three 
dangerous beasts of prey, Krishna, Arjuna and Bheema came to Girivraja. 

Just outside the city stood a stone temple, an ancient shrine to Siva. The 
three kshatriyas entered its sanctum and worshipped the God of Gods. When 
they felt his blessing clearly, they came out and approached Girivraja. 

They did not enter at the gates, but scaled the outer walls; and soon three 
unusual snataka brahmanas were swaggering through the streets of Jarasandha’s 
capital, looking for trouble. They snatched some garlands off a flower-vendor’s 
stall and when he began to remonstrate with them, they silenced him with a low 
growling in their throats. They did not pay for the garlands, or say a word. 

With the garlands draped around their sandal-and ash-coated bodies, they 
walked colorfully through the streets. People stared at the strangers, who were 
dressed like snatakas but had the physiques and the haughty demeanor of 
kshatriyas spoiling for a fight. Like a pride of lions, the three sauntered through 



Girivraja, daring anyone to accost them. 

Meanwhile, evil omens appeared over the city. The brahmanas who read 
these signs saw birds of the air flying queerly, in wheeling, panicstricken 
swarms. Sacrificial fires spluttered and died and purulent smoke issued from the 
embers. The priests grew alarmed and, turning to their almanacs, found the 
planets were in precarious aspects. 

The brahmanas came anxiously to the king and said, “Sinister omens have 
gathered over Girivraja’s destiny. You must perform a mrityunjaya homa at once; 
your life is in danger.” 

Jarasandha said, “Make arrangements in the palace temple. I will come 
there straightaway.” 

Even as the king of Magadha sat at the ritual, meant to turn death away, 
three warriors come to kill him arrived at his opulent palace. They did not enter 
at the gates. He was their enemy and a kshatriya must never enter an enemy’s 
house openly, but by stealth. Again they scaled the walls and stalked into 
Jarasandha’s chamber of audience, in disguise, garlanded and smeared with 
ashes and sandal-paste. 

Word came to the king that three snataka brahmanas sought audience with 
him. His guard told Jarasandha of the trio’s unusual entry into his palace. The 
king sent them madhurparka, milk and honey and asked them to wait for him. 

It was midnight, when the homa was completed and Jarasandha came to 
meet the visitors, who had aroused his curiosity. He bowed to the strangers. His 
shrewd eyes appraised them. He saw their brahmanas’ attire: sandal-paste and 
saffron garments, tall tilakas on their foreheads. He also saw the marks on their 
muscled arms made by bowstrings. He saw how splendidly they were built and 
knew these were no brahmanas but kshatriya warriors. 

But he said warmly, “Welcome to Girivraja! It is strange that snatakas come 
to my palace wearing sandal-paste and garlands. It is stranger they choose to 
enter by scaling my walls. This isn’t the way that friends arrive. 

And, friends, you refused the madhurparka I sent you. Yet, you are 
welcome. I see warriors’ physiques under your ash and sandalwood-paste, battle- 
scars on your skin and the marks of bowstrings on your shoulders. I wonder if 
you are brahmanas or kshatriyas. But whoever you are, you are welcome in 
Girivraja!” 

Krishna smiled. “It is indeed the friend who enters at the gate and the 
enemy that comes over the wall. The kshatriya is not known for sweet words, but 



his deeds. We have come to challenge you.” 

Jarasandha peered at them in the lamplight. “But who are you? Why do you 
want to challenge me, when I do not recall ever having harmed you? You say 
you are my enemies. How can you be my enemies when I have not set eyes on 
you before? I have many enemies, certainly, but none that I have never seen. Tell 
me who you are.” 

Krishna replied, “You have made prisoners of ninety-eight kings and you 
mean to slaughter them in Siva’s name. We are your enemies because you want 
to sacrifice these kshatriyas like animals.” 

“I have defeated every king in my prisons in battle. Their lives are mine, in 
dharma.” 

He still peered curiously at them in the deep night. The certainty grew on 
him that he had seen the strangers’ spokesman before. He knew that ash-and 
sandal-coated face and those black eyes full of transcendent mockery. He cried, 
“But tell me who you are and where you have come from.” 

Krishna said softly, “I am Krishna of Dwaraka. These are my cousins 
Bheema and Arjuna. We have come to tell you to let the captive kings go free, or 
face any of us in single combat. Of course, if you are not afraid to, after the 
Yadavas routed you eighteen times outside Mathura.” 

Jarasandha’s eyes blazed. Then he began to laugh, a silent shaking of his 
great body which turned to echoing peals. “There is more than one version of 
those eighteen battles. People say for fear of me you hide out at sea, behind 
Raivataka. Yet, you come here to challenge me in Girivraja. The thought is 
amusing, cowherd.” 

His eyes glinted. “Krishna, you dare come here and tell me what I should 
do with my prisoners. Have you forgotten who I am? Cowherd, I am Jarasandha. 
I fear no one in the world and no one has ever vanquished me. 

You have come to your deaths. Tell me, how shall we fight? Army against 
army, or hand to hand? How many of you will fight me at once? All of you? Two 
at least? Or were you thinking of sending home for some more brothers and 
cousins, if I agreed to fight you?” 

Still smiling equably, Krishna said, “Choose one of us, Kshatriya. Which 
one will you fight?” 

Jarasandha sneered at them. “You will be poor antagonists, all of you. You, 
Krishna, are a known coward; I will not fight you. This Arjuna, who sits beside 



you like a fawning puppy, is just a boy. I am not in the habit of doing battle with 
children. As for this big fellow here, well, at least he looks like a man. He seems 
well built enough, so the fight may not be entirely one-sided. 

Bheema, I will fight you and if I win let both your kingdoms become mine! 
If I lose, my kingdom will be yours.” 

Arjuna and Bheema glanced at Krishna, who nodded. Bheema said nothing; 
he rose and bowed, accepting the Magadhan’s challenge. Now he had seen the 
enemy, felt his awesome presence and power, Bheema was more circumspect. 
But Jarasandha, who had never known fear in his life, felt a shiver of terror in his 
blood. 

He said quickly, “Rest well tonight, enemies and tomorrow we shall fight. 
After I have killed Bheema, both Indraprastha and Dwaraka will be mine and 
you shall be my subjects. Tonight is your last night of freedom. Is there anything 
I can send you to make your night warm?” 

Krishna replied, “Just a bed will do.” 

Jarasandha insisted, “You are my guests. I could not have hoped for greater 
fortune than your coming here like this, especially you, cowherd. You shall have 
wine and the best food in all Bharatavarsha, the finest women, too. Enjoy them, 
Bheema, this is your last night in the world. We begin at noon tomorrow.” 

He rose abruptly and left them. Warm, indeed, was Jarasandha’s hospitality 
and, while the two Pandavas and Krishna were awash on it, later that night, 
Jarasandha himself attended an unusual ceremony: he had his son Sahadeva 
crowned king of Magadha. He could not stop thinking of the omens seen in his 
city and icy foreboding laid its fingers on his heart. 

But when he came to fetch his guests the next day at noon, no trace of fear 
remained on the Magadhan. He was just a superb kshatriya now, his mighty 
body oiled and glistening for the day’s combat, his confidence supreme. After 
all, despite the omens, who could possibly know how he, whom Jara had joined, 
could be killed? He was convinced no one knew that secret and so no one could 
kill him. 



EIGHT THE BLADE OF GRASS 


The next day, at noon, Jarasandha led Bheema to a courtyard in his palace 
and a wrestling-pit full of 

white river-sand. The Magadhan said, “Which weapon do you prefer?” 

“The mace,” replied Bheema. 

A selection of the finest maces was fetched and Jarasandha allowed 
Bheema first choice. Krishna smiled, “It is a pity you flung away the mace that 
made you invincible. I have it in my palace in Dwaraka.” 

“I am still invincible, cowherd. And that mace will shortly be mine again 
and your Dwaraka with it.” 

It was time to begin and, maces clutched in hands powerful as thunderbolts, 
the giant combatants began to circle each other. The sieved sand sparkled like 
crushed diamonds under their feet. With a roar that welled from his belly, 
Bheema struck out wildly at Jarasandha’s head. Quicker than the eye, the king 
evaded the stroke and Bheema staggered forward a step. 

In a flash, Jarasandha swung a sharp half-blow at him from behind. It 
crashed into Bheema’s back and he almost fell; and if he had fallen, Jarasandha’s 
next blow would have killed him. But the legs of the son of the wind were as 
strong as trees. Bheema swiveled on his heels and struck back at Jarasandha: a 
looping blow that began near the Pandava’s feet, curved up and took the 
Magadhan smartly on his arm, fetching a cry from him. 

Jarasandha roared, “You are strong, Pandava! And not half as dull as you 
look. This may turn out to be a better fight than I had thought.” 

Bheema kept his eyes fixed on his adversary’s, ignoring what he said, just 
as his master had taught him to. The eye, Balarama had told him, never lies. Like 
two beasts from the earth’s dim past, they circled in tense ritual, always seeking 
an opening to strike at. It would be an instant’s relaxation, a fleeting weakness: 
that was all, because these two were great mace-fighters. But that moment was 
all they would need to make a kill. 

Patiently, they circled. After his first blind swing, no further rashness came 
from Bheema. The thought sobered him that, if he had fallen, it would have been 
an end to everything. As they circled, they seemed to grow in stature, until they 
towered over the white arena. 

Like summer lightning, Jarasandha aimed a savage stroke at Bheema’s 



chest. Now Bheema was a blur of evasion and, quick as thinking, he struck back 
at the Magadhan. Just in time, Jarasandha raised his mace-head, saving his face. 
The two maces burst apart with the force of that blow and Jarasandha’s laughter 
rang through his palace. 

“Well done, Pandava! I shall enjoy this duel. Fetch us more maces. Or 
would you rather fight hand to hand?” 

Bheema stood there and not a word out of him. But his eyes shone as 
brightly as Jarasandha’s. He raised his arms in front of his chest to show he was 
ready to fight barehanded. Again, they circled, warily, changing their inner 
rhythms, adapting to the new form of combat. They knew it would be a serious 
mistake to imagine that fighting barehanded would be less dangerous than with 
maces. Both kshatriyas’ hands were weapons hardened with years of striking 
rocks, crushing them. A blow from those hands could fell not just a man, but an 
elephant. 

Meanwhile, their roars had fetched the people from the streets of Girivraja 
to the wrestling arena. Word flashed through the city that their king and a 
stranger were battling to the death, with their kingdoms set as stake. The people, 
brahmanas, kshatriyas, vaisyas, sudras and even women and the aged came 
running to watch the stranger die. It was seldom, nowadays, that anyone came to 
challenge Jarasandha. This stranger must be a fool, or he must be tired of his life. 

But as they arrived, they heard whispers that it was their old enemy Krishna 
who had come to challenge their king and his cousin Bheema was the one 
Jarasandha was fighting. Soon they saw how evenly the two were matched. 
Why, if Jarasandha had been any other kshatriya, Bheema would have killed him 
by now. But Jarasandha had a boon from the Lord Siva that he could be killed in 
just one way; and, of course, no one knew that secret. 

This was the first day of the month of Kartika. The combatants had used a 
hundred holds and locks, vicious kicks to the marmas of the body and blows, 
flat-handed and close-fisted, all at stunning speed. Any of these would have 
killed any other opponent, except three or four men on earth. But Bheema and 
Jarasandha knew the proper block and parry for each blow, every kick and iron 
lock; and no harm came to either. 

With lowered heads, they butted one another like fighting rams and 
shuddered with the impacts. They kicked each other with feet like thunder and 
blows like whiplash lightning and, invariably, these fell harmlessly on other parts 
of the body than they were meant to. Both were gifted, superbly trained and each 
stronger than a bull-bison. In different ways, neither of their strengths was 



merely human. 

The noise of their duel was like electric storms, like cliffs crumbling into 
the sea. At dusk, a conch blared, announcing an end to the day’s combat. The 
warriors embraced each other and left the arena and the crowd dispersed. And 
now, Jarasandha the ferocious antagonist was transformed into the most gracious 
host. The adversaries returned to the Magadhan king’s palace for nightlong 
revelry and the cordial exchange of drunken pleasantries and insults. 

Late that night, Arjuna said wryly to Krishna, “This enemy is a better host 
than most of our friends.” 

Full of the delectable wine served at Jarasandha’s table, cosseted by the 
loveliest women from his harem, Krishna agreed with feeling, “May Bheema kill 
him slowly, over many days.” 

So it turned out. For twenty-six days, all that month of Kartika, the two 
titans fell at each other for three hours every afternoon, with maces they swiftly 
broke and then with bare hands. Each day, at dusk, they returned to the palace, 
bruised, often bloody: returned to dice and wine, delicious food, song and dance, 
uninhibited gaiety and the most luscious women. Indeed, it seemed that with 
every day the two kshatriyas’ spirits improved. 

Krishna said to Arjuna, “I see now why this Asura is such a favorite of 
Siva’s. Twenty-six days and his hospitality and generosity continue unabated.” 
The Dark One sighed. “He is a magnificent kshatriya.” 

But at crack of dawn on the twenty-seventh day of the fluctuating duel, 
Krishna came to see his cousin Bheema in his room. Bheema had grown 
strangely close to the lord of Girivraja: as if the fight to death they waged daily 
bound them together with invisible thongs. 

Krishna said, “Tomorrow is amavasya, the day he has been waiting for. His 
kind is strongest when the moon is new. You must kill him today, Bheema, or he 
will kill you tomorrow. Watch me for a sign and I will show you how to finish 
him. It is time he died, or Yudhishtira will never perform the Rajasuya and your 
father will remain in Yama’s labyrinths. 

For Pandu and Yudhishtira, for the kings in his dungeons, who I believe are 
a hundred now and for this earth, who has borne his burden for too long: you 
must kill Jarasandha today.” 

Bheema smiled, “I have grown fond of him; he is great-hearted. But he is 
old and he is tiring. I will kill him, Krishna: for your sake as well as for all the 
others’!” Bheema knelt at Krishna’s feet and the Dark One blessed him. 



Five sets of maces were quickly shattered that afternoon. The king and his 
palace guest fell on each other with bare hands. Yet, they were more cautious 
than ever, both conserving their ebbing energies: only the one who endured 
would live. Suddenly, Bheema began to feel unaccountably strong, as if someone 
was infusing him with unearthly power. With this new strength, he swung an 
iron fist at the Magadhan. Caught unawares by a sickening blow, Jarasandha fell 
with a cry. 

In a flash Bheema was on him, his knee planted on his enemy’s chest, his 
vast hands round his throat to choke life out of him. Jarasandha’s face turned 
purple, but he did not die. At last, Bheema released the thick throat and turned 
desperately to Krishna. Jarasandha sat up, laughing and struck Bheema a 
dreadful blow. 

Bheema roared and sprang forward to clinch with him. Now, the Pandava 
was full of doubt as they circled, with immense arms locked. Bheema knew he 
had been within a whisker of killing Jarasandha. But he had not died, when 
Bheema had choked him for so long that his heart must have stopped beating. As 
they circled, breathing heavily, Bheema saw Krishna smiling at him. The 
Avatara held a blade of grass in his hands and he tore it along its length. 

The strange strength coursed through Bheema’s arms again; he understood 
the meaning of the blade of grass. In a blur, he tripped Jarasandha into the sand, 
damp with their sweat. Quick as thinking he seized the king’s ankles, one in each 
hand. Jarasandha’s eyes flew open in shock and a roar of alarm erupted from his 
lips. Bheema tore that king in two from his anus to his crown; and his steaming 
intestines, his feces, heart, liver, spleen, all his innards spilled on to the white 
sand. 

The crowd was petrified that the impossible had happened: Jarasandha was 
dead. Bheema gave a roar of triumph, he ran to Krishna and Arjuna to embrace 
them. But there was the queerest look in Krishna’s eyes and, as Bheema flung 
his arms round his cousin, he heard a sound that froze his blood. The crowd was 
shouting its king’s name again. 

‘Jarasandha! Jaya, Jarasandha!’ 

Slowly, Bheema turned and his cry of terror at what he saw in the wrestling- 
pit echoed across the city. The torn halves of Jarasandha’s body had joined 
themselves together; all his spilt organs had packed themselves into place again. 
There was a flash of light like the one when Jara, the rakshasi, once joined two 
pieces of a baby together and gave a huge prince life. The lord of Magadha rose 



from the dead and laughing as if the tearing of his body had been a delightful 
jest, he advanced on Bheema again. 

Bheema stood rooted. Wasn’t it possible then to kill this terrible king? What 
point was it fighting if the demon would not die after being torn in two? As the 
grinning Jarasandha beckoned to him to come into a clinch again, Bheema 
turned in despair to Krishna. Arjuna looked as mortified as his brother did. But 
Krishna stood smiling, as if nothing extraordinary had happened. He held 
another blade of grass in his hands; who knew where he had come by a blade of 
grass? As Bheema watched him, amazed, again Krishna ripped the green blade 
in two; and now he crossed his hands and threw the torn halves in opposite 
directions. 

Once more, Bheema felt the eerie strength surge through him. He leapt back 
into the wrestling-pit and charged Jarasandha. The king was taken aback; he had 
thought the Pandava’s nerve would break when he saw that Jarasandha of 
Magadha rose from the dead. Bheema seized him and, hefting his 

bulk over his head, began to whirl him round. 

Jarasandha roared with laughter. “Prepare to die when you have finished 
your little game!” 

Bheema let him down suddenly and seized his ankles. Planting his foot at 
the fork of his legs, Bheema tore him in two again, in a flash, so he had no time 
even to scream. Out spilled the warm and bloody innards. Bheema stood 
panting. Still holding one half of the giant body in each hand, he glanced 
uncertainly at Krishna. Krishna crossed his wrists. 

Crossing his arms, Bheema flung the two body halves in opposite 
directions, so each one lay with its back to the other. Now they did not join and 
Jarasandha did not rise from the dead. His people shouted to him to come back, 
not to abandon them, O great king. The pieces of his corpse did not even twitch. 
Their king, Lord Siva’s bhakta, would never rise again. 

Krishna’s celebrant cry rang through Girivraja: the roar of a triumphant 
God! Now he ran to embrace Bheema, who collapsed exhausted in the Dark 
One’s arms. They paid the dead king every homage, but there was panic in the 
palace of Girivraja. Panic gripped the ministers and courtiers: what would 
become of them? 

The customary shock that follows the death of a mighty sovereign seized 
the city and the streets of mourning. The people knew their kingdom had been 
the stake for the duel. Would Magadha become part of Indraprastha? Would 



Yudhishtira come to rule Girivraja, or would Bheema or Arjuna become its king? 

Krishna’s first concern was for the hundred royal captives. He had them 
released from the fetid catacomb under the palace, where Jarasandha held them. 

When those kshatriyas emerged into the clean night air, they saw dark 
Krishna effulgent and four-armed before them and they knelt before him. When 
they had thanked him, repeatedly, for saving them from being brutally sacrificed, 
they asked what they could do for him in return. 

Krishna said, “It was Bheema who saved you. His brother Yudhishtira 
wants to perform a Rajasuya yagna and become emperor of Bharatavarsha. See 
you give him your support.” 

The hundred swore, “Yudhishtira is already our emperor!” 

Krishna turned his mind back to Girivraja. At midnight of the day his father 
was torn in two by Bheema, Jarasandha’s eldest son, another Sahadeva, found 
himself king in Magadha. No condition was attached to his kingship, except that 
he recognized Yudhishtira as his emperor and ally. Jarasandha’s ministers 
retained their positions of influence. Having achieved the impossible in 
Girivraja, Krishna set out for Indraprastha with an exuberant Bheema and Arjuna 
and the chariots laden with the gold and jewels that Sahadeva sent with him. 

When they arrived at the gates of Indraprastha, the three of them raised 
their sea-conches and blew clarion blasts on them, so the walls of that city 
shook. Yudhishtira came out from his palace. Tears streaming down his face, he 
hugged his brothers and his cousin. “This is a miracle, Krishna. We could 

have never killed Jarasandha without you.” 

Krishna replied, “Don’t balk at the Rajasuya any more.” 

Yudhishtira made them recount the battle between Bheema and Jarasandha, 
day by day, blow by blow, again and again; as if he could never hear enough 
about the enemy’s strength and Bheema’s valor. And Bheema never tired of 
telling the part when he had the shock of his life: when, after he had torn 
Jarasandha in two the first time, his body joined itself together and that king 
stood laughing at the Pandava. 

“That is when I was sure everything was lost.” Then he would sigh, “But 
Krishna was with me and Jarasandha’s time had come.” 

Krishna said to Yudhishtira, “I must go back to Dwaraka and you must send 
your legions to the four quarters, with your brothers leading them. Declare 
yourself emperor of Bharatavarsha and collect tribute from all the kingdoms for 



your sacrifice. With Jarasandha dead and a hundred kings already having sworn 
allegiance to you, your task will not be hard. When Bheema, Arjuna, Sahadeva 
and Nakula ride home in triumph, I will also come with the Yadavas from 
Dwaraka. And we will perform the great yagna, so your father and his fathers 
ascend into Indra’s heaven.” 

With quiet satisfaction, that his most implacable enemy, Jarasandha, was 
dead, Krishna came home to Dwaraka. 



NINE THE FOUR QUARTERS 

In Indraprastha, excitement was in the air. The Rajasuya yagna was on 
everyone’s lips. From being some mins in a wilderness of thorns, this city would 
soon be the focus of Bharatavarsha, her emperor’s capital. Vyasa arrived and he 
advised Yudhishtira on every detail of the sacrifice. 

“You must first receive tribute from all the kings of Bharata. Let your 
brothers go forth and subdue the four quarters in your name. Only an emperor 
may perform the Rajasuya yagna.” 

Arjuna elected to go north, Bheema east, Nakula west and Sahadeva to the 
south. No king could resist Arjuna’s advent; most preferred to acknowledge 
Yudhishtira’s sovereignty without a battle that they could only lose. As Arjuna 
went north, the name Vijaya—the victorious—followed his triumphal progress. 

Salva, the Sivabhakta and sorcerer whom Amba once chose, barred his way. 
Shalva was a friend of Kamsa and Jarasandha, of Rukmi and Sishupala of the 
old conspiracy that had opposed Krishna from the start. But he was no longer the 
dauntless kshatriya he had once been. Since news of Jarasandha’s death spread, 
every king of that alliance was forced to reconsider his position. It was as if their 
heart had been carved from them. 

Shalva had heard that Bheema had torn Jarasandha in two. He thought 
Arjuna’s arrival in his kingdom was a fine opportunity to take revenge on the 
Pandavas. It was not to be. Arjuna won the day in a humiliatingly brief 
encounter. Quite simply, no army on earth could stand before his unearthly 
archery. 

Salva, also, had to send Yudhishtira tribute. But he did not attend the 
Rajasuya; nursing his shame, he swore to strike back. He was convinced Krishna 
was the moving spirit behind these Panda-vas. They were nothing without their 
blue cousin; he was the real enemy. Shalva swore he would avenge himself on 
Krishna for Jarasandha’s death and his own defeat. And indeed, he would try; 
but not yet. 

Arjuna marched on and came to the northern-most city in Bharatavarsha. 
The Demon Naraka, the son of Bhumi Devi and the Varaha, once ruled 
Pragjyotishapura in the mountains. Krishna killed Naraka, some years ago and 
his son Bhagadatta was now king in his father’s city of sorcery perched between 
heaven and earth. 

Krishna had breached Pragjyotishapura, flying out of the sky on Garuda. 



Arjuna arrived by tortuous mountain trails, with his army from Indraprastha. He 
sent word to Bhagadatta that he should pay tribute to Yudhishtira or be prepared 
to fight him. And because he was a great kshatriya himself, Bhagadatta came out 
of his city to face Arjuna in the valley in which Pragjyotishapura was built. 

Eight days, the two fought. Eight nights, the mountains lit up with other 
suns risen over them: the light of livid astras. Arjuna extinguished Bhagadatta’s 
final missile and it fell in a shower of embers on to white peaks. Bhagadatta 
came before the Pandava and gave up his city of black crystal. 

“Your father was my friend, Arjuna and Pandu could never have 
vanquished me in battle. You are a greater kshatriya than he was. What shall I do 
for you?” 

Before his own army, before the people of Pragjyotishapura, Arjuna 
prostrated himself at Bhagadatta’s feet. The Pandava said humbly, “Bhumiputra, 
Son of the Earth, my brother Yudhishtira means to perform a Rajasuya yagna in 
Indraprastha. We shall be honored if you attend.” 

Bhagadatta embraced Arjuna and cried, “I shall be honored to come!” 

Arjuna left Pragjyotishapura, laden with treasures, many wrought in the 
elder ages. Bhagadatta gave him the golden vessels of Varuna, the very ones 
with which the Lord of the ocean performed his own Rajasuya, in time out of 
mind, the infancy of the earth. But Bhagadatta never forgave Arjuna for 
defeating him. 

Arjuna rode toward Ramagiri, the mountain where Rama had lived for 
some weeks of his exile. The waters of its lake were sacred; for, precious Sita 
had bathed in them. It was on Ramagiri that Arjuna first fought the Trigarthas. 
After a long and fierce encounter, he had their measure and they fled from him. 
But their enmity was to last until he killed them all in the war on the crack of the 
ages. 

The Trigarthas called themselves Samsaptakas from then. They swore to 
kill Arjuna and became Duryodhana’s allies. 

Still further north went Arjuna and he saw the peak of Meru before him in 
the virgin light of dawn. It seemed the massif wrapped itself in a cloak of gold 
and crimson and, then, offered the light of the sun back to the star. Arjuna stood 
chastened at the foot of Meru. He could feel the mountain’s spirit, replete with 
the eternal Brahman. 

Full of a sense of primordial time and deep peace, Arjuna prostrated 
himself before golden Meru, from which the continents unfurl like petals from 



the corolla of a lotus. At last, the Pandava wrenched himself away from that 
holiest mountain and turned back to the harsh world and its endless conflicts. 
Before he turned south, he prayed fervently that he would have the fortune to 
return to this place, some day, when all his battles were over. 

As he went, he saw how the lower slopes of Meru were overgrown with the 
verdant jambu vine, in vivid bloom now, with orange and vermilion flowers 
splashed everywhere, in places like blood on a wounded warrior. The jambu was 
especially sacred to the eldest mountain rishis, some of whom lived for 
thousands of years. The land of Bharata is called Jambu Dwipa by the siddhas 
and char anas who are not mortal. 

Though he was a kshatriya, Arjuna was always drawn to solitary places and 
to silence. There still remained one mountain he must see before he went back: 
Gandhamadana, the fragrant one, gatekeeper of Devaloka! Having paid homage 
to that great spirit as well, Arjuna turned home to Indraprastha, to bring 
Yudhishtira news that the northern quarter had been conquered in his name and 
worship offered to Meru and Gandhamadana. 

Arjuna came home laden with treasure from all the kingdoms he passed 
through and he was called Dhananjaya, winner of wealth. 1 

Meanwhile, Bheema had set out toward the countries of the rising sun. 
Through Panchala he went and came to Mithila where its king resisted him: but 
not for long. Soon, carrying tribute from vanquished Mithila, he came to Chedi, 
his cousin Sishupala’s kingdom. Since the Dark One had carried Rukmini away 
on the day she was to marry that prince, Sishupala had been Krishna’s mortal 
enemy. He had fought outside Mathura eighteen times, in every army Jarasandha 
brought to Krishna’s gates; and more than often, Krishna had spared his cousin’s 
life. 

Bheema expected Sishupala to meet him with an army at the gates of Chedi. 
Instead, a warm reception awaited him. The streets had been hung with garlands 
and perfumed with elephants’ ichor and incense, to welcome the Pandava. In 
some surprise, Bheema allowed himself to be feted in the most effusive fashion. 
It occurred to him that Sishupala was only testing the wind after Jarasandha’s 
death. 

But such was the hospitality of the ‘Bull of Chedi’ that Bheema became 
convinced Sishupala was, also, genuinely affectionate. Finally, the time came to 
leave. 

“Be sure to come to the Rajasuya, cousin!” 



1. Several other conquests are described in detail in the original text—by Arjuna 

and his brothers. 

“How could I not come?” cried Sishupala and Bheema naively imagined a 
new bond had been forged. He felt sure that Krishna and Sishupala would also 
bury their enmity. 

On to Kosala, Ayodhya and a hundred other, lesser kingdoms rode the son 
of the wind. They all paid him tribute for his brother in Indraprastha: some after 
battle, which was inevitably short and one-sided and others without resistance, 
coming out to receive the kshatriya at their gates, yielding to him without a blow 
being struck. 

At last, Bheema came to Magadha, to hidden Girivraja and Jarasandha’s 
son, young Sahadeva, received him with respect and promised to be in 
Indraprastha for the Rajasuya. Bearing wealth from the eastern kingdoms, 
Bheema returned home to a hero’s welcome from Yudhishtira. 

A month later, Sahadeva came home as well, carrying treasures from the 
south. He had defeated Dantavakra of Jarasandha’s old conspiracy, Srenima, 
Vinda and Anuvinda, the brothers of Avanti and Neela of Mahishmati in the 
deepest south of Bharatavarsha. 

Then, Sahadeva arrived on the shore of the southern sea and stood upon a 
lonely beach on a silvery night as the waves dinned their thunder at him. Across 
these waves, lay the island of Lanka, where a noble king of an olden race of 
rakshasas still ruled. That king, Vibheeshana, belonged to an age when men 
lived for thousands of years and were altogether more splendid than the men of 
these lesser days could imagine. 

Vibheeshana was the rishi Pulastya’s son and the legendary Ravana’s 
brother. Once, when Ravana held Sita a prisoner in Lanka, Vibheeshana had 
begged his brother to return her to Rama, or doom would visit their island. 
Blinded by passion and deluded by the flattery of fawning courtiers, Ravana 
turned on Vibheeshana, accusing him of cowardice and treachery. 

Vibheeshana fled Lanka and joined Rama. When Ravana died after a 
savage war, Rama crowned Vibheeshana king in Lanka. With mighty Hanuman, 
Vibheeshana also flew to Ayodhya in Kubera’s pushpaka vimana for Rama’s 
coronation. Long ago, Rama had left the world; but Chiranjeevi Vibheeshana 
still ruled Lanka when, one night, Sahadeva the Pandava came to the southern 
tip of Bharatavarsha and stood gazing across the surging foam, with the wind 
whistling around him. 



Sahadeva felt he must invite Vibheeshana to the Rajasuya yagna. But he 
was no Rama and his army had no awesome vanaras in it, who could build 
bridges across the sea, or leap a hundred yojanas across the phosphorescent 
waves. As he stood on that shining beach, Sahadeva had an inspiration. He shut 
his eyes and called the name of another fabulous being, for whom oceans and 
mountains were no obstacles. 

Sahadeva had hardly called his name under the flowing moon, than his 
nephew Ghatotkacha appeared before him. He was so much like Bheema; but 
taller, slimmer and his head still hairless and smooth as a ghatam, a water-pot. 
Sahadeva clasped Ghatotkacha to him and the rakshasa knelt before his uncle for 
his blessing. 

Sahadeva said, “On Lanka lives a great rakshasa, who was a bhakta of 
Rama of Ayodhya. Yudhishtira’s yagna will not be complete unless Vibheeshana 
attends it. Can you fly to him, my child and say that I beg him to come to my 
brother’s sacrifice in Indraprastha?” 

Ghatotkacha bowed and, easily as a bird, the young rakshasa rose into the 
sky and flashed away over the sea to the island like a green jewel. With his 
grandsire, the wind, blowing around him, Ghatotkacha glided along quite like a 
certain vanara, who was also a son of Vayu, had done an age ago. 

As he flew by the light of the setting moon, Ghatotkacha saw a slender 
necklace of stone and wood laid across the waves. It was broken in many places 
now, but stretched from the shore of Bharatavarsha, across the horizon, all the 
way to Lanka. It was Nala the vanara’s bridge: the Nalasetu over which Rama 
and his monkey legions crossed into Lanka. 

Dawn was breaking on the eastern sky, when Ghatotkacha saw Lanka ahead 
of him: a jade island glimmering in the sleepy ocean. Down flew Ghatotkacha, 
smoothly as a bird. Now he saw that some mountains thrust their way into the 
sky from the island. Seeming actually to float above them, was a city that 
appeared to be made of fine crystal, its towers and mansions sparkling. 

Ghatotkacha thought that not the hidden rakshasa cities of the north were as 
wonderful as Vibheeshana’s capital set like a sapphire in the hills. He 
remembered Viswakarman had once built this city for terrible Ravana. 

Ghatotkacha landed in Vibheeshana’s courtyard. At once, a patrol of stern 
rakshasas surrounded him with dark weapons drawn. He had never seen ayudhas 
like these; they were old and of strange appearance. Not, of course, that had he 
chosen to fight them, those weapons would have been of any use to 



Vibheeshana’s guard against Ghatotkacha. He was the wind’s grandson. He 
would have smashed them down even as another Vayuputra had done their 
ancestors, thousands of years ago. 

As it was, unlike Hanuman, Ghatotkacha had come in peace and with a 
message of friendship for Vibheeshana. He smiled at the soldiers who accosted 
him and folded his hands to show he meant no harm. 

“Look, he is a rakshasa!” said the leader of the guards. 

“Indeed I am, uncle, of the northern strain of our people,” replied 
Ghatotkacha, speaking the old tongue fluently. 

Vibheeshana’s was a just kingdom and he was a king of dharma. Not since 
Rama came to Lanka had the island known war of any kind. Vibheeshana had 
been content to rule his own people and to return Lanka to the path of tmth from 
which Ravana had torn it. Perhaps, Vibheeshana’s rule was not as brilliant or 
ambitious as his ten-headed brother’s had been. But it was a reign of peace and 
had heaven’s favor. 

The palace guards brought Ghatotkacha before Vibheeshana, who said 
gently, “You are one of our own people, young man. Tell me, who are you and 
what brings you to Lanka?” 

Ghatotkacha folded his hands to the great king on his throne, which seemed 
to be carved out of a single crimson coral. Vibheeshana looked as old as a 
mountain. His eyes shone affectionately at Ghatotkacha and his face was a map 
of lines. His presence was one of fathomless stillness. 

Ghatotkacha said, “I am Ghatotkacha, my lord. I am Hidimbi’s son and 
Bheema’s, Vayu’s grandson and a nephew of Yudhishtira, who is Krishna’s 
cousin and ally. My uncle Sahadeva waits on the southern shore of 
Bharatavarsha; he sent me. The Pandavas mean to perform a Rajasuya yagna in 
Indraprastha. Sahadeva begs you to attend the sacrifice.” 

As he spoke, Ghatotkacha studied Vibheeshana’s serene face and was 
reminded of Yudhishtira. He saw the same nobility and purity, the same slow 
thoughtfulness; and their kindly eyes were so alike. 

After a moment, Vibheeshana said, “You are welcome to Lanka, 
Ghatotkacha. We grant you freedom of our city. I want to hear all about the 
Pandavas and their dark cousin. We are told Krishna is the Avatara who has 
come at the end of the yuga: the one born into the House of the Moon. I hear he 
is my Rama returned to the world for its deliverance. Come, my son, sit near me 
and tell me about your uncles.” 



Thinking how gentle this king was, more a human being than a rakshasa, 
Ghatotkacha sat beside Vibheeshana and recounted the lives of the Pandavas. He 
began with the times of Bheeshma the patriarch, the son of Ganga; and in a 
while, he had brought the Lord of Lanka to the southern shore of Bharatavarsha, 
where Sahadeva waited. Whenever Ghatotkacha spoke of Krishna, he saw how 
intently the king listened, as if he hung on every word. Vibheeshana saw another 
dark face in his mind, a face long since vanished from the earth. 

When Ghatotkacha finished, Vibheeshana said, “Tell your uncles I will be 
honored to come to Indraprastha for their Rajasuya yagna. Meanwhile, will you 
take a few gifts from me for the Pandava king?” 

Vibheeshana thought, ‘How can I not come to Indraprastha? At least to see 
your face, Krishna? 

The few gifts turned out to be a small treasure, mainly of jewels from 
another yuga, whose worth could not be estimated in these times: auspicious 
pearls, corals, rubies, blue sapphires and emeralds big as eggs. Receiving these 
in a silken bag, Ghatotkacha knelt before Vibheeshana for his blessing. The king 
laid his palm on his head, then, drew him up and embraced him. 

“You are a worthy nephew of your uncles and a worthy son of your father. 
But come, let me show you from where another uncle of yours once leapt out of 
Lanka.” 

Vibheeshana led Ghatotkacha on to an open terrace and showed him a place 
in the stone floor where two great footmarks had been filled with gold and 
sparkling gemstones. There was an offering of incense and fresh flowers before 
them. 

“This is from where Hanuman of the vanaras, who was another son of 
Vayu, leapt across the sea. And how Lanka shook! A yuga has passed since then. 
Today, Ghatotkacha, you must leap from here and we will record your coming as 
well. Let it remind us that he who came as Rama has been born again into the 
world.” 

So, from quite near where Hanuman once leapt, Bheema’s son flew up with 
a roar into the cyanic blue and flashed back through the sky to Sahadeva. In 
Lanka, the rakshasas marked the place from where he leapt. 

Sahadeva received his nephew excitedly. Truth to tell, when he had sent 
Ghatotkacha to Lanka he had not been sure if Vibheeshana still ruled there. Now, 
the young rakshasa had returned with gifts worthy of an emperor and 
Vibheeshana’s promise that he would attend the Rajasuya. Blessing 



Ghatotkacha, hugging him, Sahadeva sent him back to the secret forests from 
where he had come, to his mother. Ghatotkacha vanished before Sahadeva’s eyes 
just like a dream. 

North rode the Pandava, along the eastern coast of Bharatavarsha, until he 
reached the Pandya kingdom; and Chitrasena received him. Sahadeva spent a 
few days with Chitrangadaa and Babhruvahana. Having invited them to the 
Rajasuya, the son of the Asvins came home to Indraprastha, laden with carriage¬ 
loads of tribute. 

Nakula was already back and Bheema and Arjuna, too. Nakula had gone 
only to Dwaraka, to invite Krishna and his Yadavas formally. 

Almost on Sahadeva’s heels, Krishna arrived in Indraprastha. He came with 
his army, like a sea and his wives riding in golden palanquins borne on chariots. 
When Yudhishtira met Krishna at the city-gates, as always he embraced the Blue 
One and wept for joy. One by one, the others welcomed their incarnate cousin. 

In the palace, Draupadi and Subhadra received Krishna, Rukmini, 
Satyabhama and Jambavati. Kunti was there, with tears in her eyes. She knew 
that without her dark nephew, the Rajasuya yagna would have remained a dream. 

Krishna had brought a thousand gifts. Yudhishtira took him to the treasury. 
When the Dark One saw the gold and jewels spilling over from great coffers, he 
said, “It is time for the yagna. Now you are an emperor by your wealth, also; an 
emperor by the purity of your heart you have always been. If your coffers are as 
full as this, I am sure your granaries must overflow. Why, all Bharatavarsha 
seems blessed since your brothers rode through it, proclaiming you a king of 
kings. 

Don’t delay anymore, Yudhishtira; you have all the means for the Rajasuya. 
Let your brahmanas decide on an auspicious day for the sacrifice to begin.” 

Yudhishtira turned silently to face his cousin and Krishna saw his eyes fill 
again: with gratitude and worship. With a laugh, he embraced Yudhishtira. 



TEN THE RAJASUYA YAGNA 


Yudhishtira called a council of his ministers and advisors and all the 
kshatriyas of Indraprastha, in the Mayaa sabha. Veda Vyasa was there. Unlike 
the last sabha he had called, when he was so full of doubt, today the Pandava 
exuded assurance. 

“My cousin Krishna and my grandfather Vyasa agree it is time for us to 
perform the Rajasuya yagna. I have called you here to assign tasks and 
responsibilities to each of you. 

Nakula my brother, you must go to Hastinapura, to Bheeshma and Drona, to 
Dhritarashtra, Kripa, Baahlika, Somadatta, Bhoorisravas and our cousins, 
Duryodhana and his brothers. Go to every one and invite him respectfully on my 
behalf. Do not forget Gandhari’s brother Shakuni and his sons. And don’t forget 
the noble Kama and Aswatthama.” 

There was a murmur in the sabha. But the excitement of the occasion was 
such that no one objected to inviting even their enemies, men who had tried to 
murder the sons of Pandu. Krishna hid a smile. Only he and perhaps Vyasa, saw 
what lay in store, in the future. The Pandavas could only think of honor and 
glory; any thought of tragedy was far from their minds. 

Yudhishtira went on, “Tell our elders and our kinsmen we await their arrival 
eagerly and they shall not be guests but sacrificers themselves.” 

He turned to Sahadeva, “You, Sahadeva, must collect everything that 
Dhaumya and his brahmanas need for the yagna: the grain, the vessels and the 
gold. Send Arjuna’s sarathies, Indrasena and Pooru, with a force of chariots to 
gather rice from all the kingdoms. 

Sahadeva, you shall also have charge of sending messengers to the kings of 
Bharatavarsha, inviting them to the yagna; and not just kings, but our own 
people and any others who care to come. 

The other preparations for the yagna itself will be best left to Muni Vyasa 
and Krishna, who know about these things. If we agree that we may begin, let us 
not delay. If anyone has doubts or reservations, let them speak now.” 

But everyone in Mayaa’s marvelous hall was just full of anticipation. The 
council to discuss the sacrifice was quickly concluded and the actual 
preparations got underway. 

Nakula arrived in Hastinapura to an affectionate welcome from the elders of 



that city. Bheeshma, Drona, Kripa and even blind Dhritarashtra came out to 
usher him into the Kuru court, where he invited them, formally, to the Rajasuya 
yagna. 

“I have come today not only in love, as a son of Hastinapura, but as my 
brother’s messenger,” said Nakula. “Yudhishtira means to perform a Rajasuya 
yagna in Indraprastha, with the Gods’ blessings and all of yours. He asked me to 
invite each one of you to the yagna, not only as guests of honor, but as members 
of our family and sacrificers yourselves. May I tell my brother that you will 
come? The yagna will not be complete without your presence.” 

Dhritarashtra’s masklike smile never left his face. “Of course we shall 
come, now that your brother has sent you to invite us.” 

Afterwards, Nakula went to every great Kuru, beginning with Bheeshma, 
then to Vidura, Drona, Kripa and at last to the younger princes, Duryodhana and 
his brothers and Kama. He was humble, respectful; and they were so curious to 
see Indraprastha they did not hesitate to accept his invitation. They all said how 
happy they would be to come. 

Of course, not all of them were pleased about the yagna; and not Nakula, 
Yudhishtira or anybody deceived themselves they were. But, as dharma 
demanded, the Kauravas had been invited to the great sacrifice and they had 
accepted their cousins’ invitation. 

In Indraprastha, preparations were in full swing. The granaries and the 
treasury did indeed overflow with tribute. This tribute was paid willingly to an 
emperor whose spirit was immaculate, whose dharma was meticulous and deep 
and whose reign was truly blessed, so a time of grace and fortune had come to 
all Bharatavarsha. The people of the city were full of sweet fervor: they could 
hardly bear to wait. 

Already there was singing and dancing in the streets and those that had 
braved a desert for Yudhishtira’s sake were amply rewarded now. He made sure 
that, more than anyone, they shared in his moment of glory. They were 
appointed to important positions for the sacrifice. Whenever a council met, they 
sat in places of honor in the Mayaa sabha. They were persons of obvious 
influence in Indraprastha. 

Came spring, the season for the yagna. The very earth, the rivers and hills, 
the winds and mountains were alive to the news: after an age, an emperor was to 
be crowned, one sovereign ruler for all the sacred land. In Indraprastha, the royal 
guests began to arrive. A thousand kings and their legions came to the city, 



bringing lavish gifts. 

The Kuru princes from Hastinapura arrived in some grandeur, their train 
resplendent. But the Kauravas brought only moderate gifts for their cousins, who 
had once come out of the jungle like orphans, when Pandu died. That, perhaps, 
was how the Kauravas always thought of the Pandavas: as poor cousins, upstarts 
who had taken from them, the king’s sons, what was rightfully theirs. 
Duryodhana and his brothers came expecting to find that every splendid 
description they had heard of Indraprastha, the Mayaa sabha and the rest, was a 
huge exaggeration. Indraprastha was more than they had heard or imagined; it 
was like a city of the Gods. 

When the Kauravas arrived, Krishna, who was responsible for the miracle 
in the wilderness, was there to welcome them with his disturbing smile. How 
Duryodhana and his brothers flinched from the Blue One’s mocking eyes that 
gazed into their very souls and the darkness there. 

Krishna had said to Yudhishtira, “Make sure your cousins from Hastinapura 
feel welcome, so they aren’t envious of you.” 

The trusting Yudhishtira had asked, “What shall I do to make them feel 
welcome?” 

“Let them be given vital tasks, like your own brothers. Duryodhana, 
especially, must have an important charge.” 

“What charge shall I give him?” 

Innocently, Krishna had replied, “Why not charge of the treasury? It will 
make him feel like one of us.” 

After the Kurus from Hastinapura were ensconced in stately mansions, 
Yudhishtira went to meet them. He fell at Bheeshma’s feet, Drona’s and Kripa’s 
and sought his elders’ blessings. Dhritarashtra himself had cried off from 
coming, saying being blind would make him unbearably sad on such an 
occasion. People said this was not the actual reason for his not coming. 

With tears of real joy in his eyes, Yudhishtira said, “Treat this city as your 
own. Bless me so the yagna may be a success; it is your sacrifice as much as 
mine; it is a Rajasuya of the Kuruvamsa.” 

He asked Duryodhana if he would take charge of the treasury; and 
Duryodhana could not refuse the honor. Dusasana was given charge of feeding 
the guests, Sanjaya of protocol, receiving the visiting kings and assigning 
mansions for them to stay in and places to sit at the yagna. Kripa was to 



distribute gifts to the brahmanas and kshatriyas who came and the common 
people. 

Every member of the party from Hastinapura found himself with an 
important charge and many were pleased to be treated like part of the family. 
Bheeshma and Drona were given the reverence due to the elders of the clan: they 
had overall responsibility for the arrangements. Even Shakuni was treated with 
regard. 

But when Duryodhana inspected his charge and saw the extent of 
Yudhishtira’s wealth, he seethed with an envy that threatened to derange him. Of 
course, he showed nothing of it and threw himself into his task. Krishna, who 
saw into his heart, saw the agony he was in and smiled to himself. By getting the 
noble and at times, naive Yudhishtira to give Duryodhana charge of 
Indraprastha’s treasury, he had sown a seed that would sprout into a horrific war. 

All the kshatriyas had arrived and the illustrious brahmanas, who would 
conduct the yagna. Vyasa was to be the chief priest. Narada, Bharadvaja, 
Sumantu, Gautama, Asita, Vasishta, Chyvana, Kanva, Maitreya, Kavasa, Trita, 
Viswamitra, Parasara, Kashyapa, Virasena and a hundred others out of Devaloka, 
not yet sealed from the earth by the darkness of the kali yuga, had also come. 

Susharma would chant the hymns of the Sama Veda; Yajnavalkya would 
recite the slokas and mantras; Paila, Vasu’s son and Dhaumya would pour 
libation on to the sacred fire. The common people had turned out in crowds. 
Brahmanas, kshatriyas, vaishyas and sudras, from every walk and station of life, 
thronged the yagnashala. 

With golden ploughs, the immortal brahmanas, among them Brahma’s own 
sons, turned the earth where they would worship the Gods with offerings and 
slokas. When this was done, Yudhishtira was crowned emperor and consecrated 
as the sacrificer. 

During the coronation, as he listened to the chanting of hymns and watched 
Pandu’s son being crowned sovereign of all Bharatavarsha, Narada muni had a 
strange and oppressive vision. At first, a pang of panic gripped him and he 
turned to look at Krishna, who sat smiling as brightly as ever beside Yudhishtira. 

Suddenly, as in a hallucination, Narada saw the smile disappear from the 
Avatara’s face. The muni saw how grim Krishna’s expression was, his eyes full 
of awesome destiny. In a moment, Narada was borne out of himself on a 
phantasm of the future: of a cataclysmic war, which revolved mysteriously 
around the Avatara. 



Narada saw dismembered corpses piled on a vast battlefield, where the 
earth was covered with a scarlet patina, a lake of kshatriyas’ blood. He saw the 
kings and princes from Yudhishtira’s yagna lay upon that field in the grotesque 
and passionate postures of death. Some had their heads dissevered, others had 
arrows and swords protruding from them like organs of horror sprouted from 
their bodies and screams frozen on their contorted faces. Narada saw, with 
terrible prescience, the devastation of kshatriya kind. He saw a new age, of the 
sudra ruler, risen over the earth: the kali yuga of perpetual night. 

In the daze of that chasmal vision, as if he had no will any more, Narada 
turned to look at the man being crowned emperor today. He saw the goodness on 
that face, the very quality that would cause the gruesome war. 

Narada’s eyes wandered from Yudhishtira’s face to the face of the unreally 
beautiful woman who sat beside him. He gazed raptly at Draupadi. With mystic 
insight, the muni saw the prophecy that attended her birth being fulfilled: that 
she would be the nemesis of kshatriya kind. How perfect she was, like a dark 
Goddess who had come where she did not belong. She is too beautiful for this 
earth, thought Narada; she belongs in a rarer realm, or in the lost past of the 
world when beauty like hers would have found some comparison. Now, she was 
alone in her stunning loveliness, like a full moon among dim planets, peerless by 
a long way: she, the empress of Bharatavarsha. 

Sighing, Narada turned his eyes away from Panchali’s supernatural beauty. 
His gaze alighted on Duryodhana. The Kaurava smoldered with the envy in his 
heart. The rishi wanted to laugh aloud at that prince: his obsession was so 
absurd. Then, Narada had a powerful premonition of the tragedy in which 
Duryodhana’s envy would result, inevitably, even as night follows day. He 
glanced at Krishna again and saw the Dark One was intent once more. The rishi 
saw Krishna also glance at Duryodhana, watching the Kaurava trying to mask 
the monstrous hatred that shone so plainly in his pale eyes for a moment. 

Narada saw into Duryodhana’s heart: Dhritarashtra’s violent son imagined 
himself killing Yudhishtira and, drenched in his cousin’s blood, he mounted the 
emperor’s throne. He saw Panchali become his queen; he held her naked in his 
arms. 

Narada looked away from Duryodhana and found himself staring at another 
face, in which all the darkness of the human soul seemed focused—eyes that 
mirrored a heart so cold, so malevolent, that even Narada, who had seen plenty 
of evil men in his time, shivered. He was looking at the crafty and disdainful 
face of Shakuni. Shakuni saw Narada’s regard and favored him with a sardonic 



smile; above it, his eyes were like those of a cobra. Narada nodded quickly to 
Shakuni and turned his gaze away to Kama, who sat not far from Duryodhana’s 
uncle. 

Such a contrast: here, if ever, was a noble face, though masked with a 
studied indifference, a permanent bitterness. Yet, the eyes were honest. Like 
Yudhishtira’s eyes, thought Narada, like Kunti’s. If destiny had been less cruel, 
not Yudhishtira, but Kama would have sat on the emperor’s throne today. Then, 
in a lucid image that only Krishna could have inveigled into his mind, Narada 
saw Kama also slain. An arrow, shot by a brother who did not know who he was, 
cut his head from his neck. 

The vision of a horrible battlefield engulfed the rishi again. He saw 
Dhritarashtra’s hundred sons being slaughtered, one after the other. He saw all 
these mighty kshatriyas, who had come to the Rajasuya, laid out on that savage 
field, their limbs askew in death’s final attitudes. 

Narada had witnessed the most ancient and legendary battles of the earth. 
He had seen Siva burn Daksha’s sacrifice, in times when the world was a 
nebulous mystery, an age when the first stars were still being strewn in the sky. 
Yet, even that muni was filled with horror by what he saw of the war these 
kshatriyas would fight among them. 

Shivering, partly in pity and partly in fear, Narada turned back to Krishna. 
Now, the Blue One smiled so knowingly at him and those fathomless black eyes 
mocked the rishi tenderly. 



ELEVEN A COUSIN’S ANGER 


The sacrifice of the six fires was underway. The golden vessels were the 
same ones Varuna had used for his Rajasuya yagna, in time out of mind. All the 
omens in heaven and on earth showed the Gods were pleased. Showers of petals 
fell from the sky like fragrant dew, so fine they were invisible. 

When Yudhishtira was crowned, it was time for him to greet his guests. 
When all the kings were seated in the yagnashala—not in the Mayaa sabha but 
another open arena in the palace—Bheeshma rose and said to Yudhishtira, 
“These kshatriyas and brahmanas have come to Indraprastha to honor you. You 
must give them arghya, but begin with the foremost among your guests. You 
must decide who he is and worship him first of all.” 

Yudhishtira rose. “My lord, in a sabha like this, it isn’t for me to say whom 
I should worship first. You are my Pitama; you tell me.” 

Bheeshma was silent for a moment, then, said, “Six men are said to deserve 
worship: the guru, the priest, the kinsman, he that knows the Veda, the friend and 
the king. Offer arghya to all these, beginning with the best.” 

“But, Pitama, who shall have the purodasa?” 

Bheeshma said, “Surely, you don’t need an old man to tell you only Krishna 
deserves the purodasa. He is like the sun among the planets; the rest of us only 
reflect his splendor. Without him, this sabha would be plunged in darkness.” 

A beaming Yudhishtira called Sahadeva to fetch the arghya. Sahadeva came 
and sat at Krishna’s feet. The Dark One still smiled. There was, perhaps, just a 
hint of pleasure on his face. 

As Sahadeva washed Krishna’s feet, tears welled in the Pandava’s eyes. It 
was a sacred moment, an overwhelming one. Sahadeva washed Krishna’s dark 
blue feet as if nothing on earth could give him as much joy. 

Flowers of light fell like cool embers out of the spirit realms and, with the 
arghya, Krishna had the purodasa at Yudhishtira’s historic Rajasuya yagna. 
There was silence in the yagnashala. You could hear the fragile flowers put 
themselves out with a thousand sighs. Yet, many of the kshatriyas did not 
approve of Krishna having this honor. They exchanged hot glances of reproval 
among themselves, which the Pandavas ignored, if they saw them through their 
tears. 

Suddenly, a sneering laugh rang out, desecrating the sacral silence like a 



curse. Sishupala was on his feet. Every gaze turned to the pale Bull of Chedi. His 
eyes on fire, he raged, “What foolishness this is! A bastard asks the son of a 
river,” this was said as the worst insult, “who should have the purodasa in this 
sabha. The senile river-son says a black cowherd must be offered the first 
arghya. Another bastard performs the puja and the heavens bless this touching 
scene! What can I say?” 

He sat down, trembling. Stunned silence for a moment, then, before anyone 
else could speak, Sishupala jumped up again. He turned on Yudhishtira, “Cousin, 
either you see more deeply than the rest of us, or you are blind. How can you 
give this cowherd the purodasa in this sabha? I thought the Pandavas were 
princes of dharma and could never set a foot wrong in anything you did. Ah, 
what have you done today?” 

His lips twitched, his voice was somehow bestial. “The cowherd is not even 
a kshatriya! Look around you, Yudhishtira; can’t you see these illustrious munis 
and these rulers of the earth in your sabha? Yet, you honor this upstart, this 
nobody, before any of the others? Why, this fellow should not be here at all! 

Do you, perhaps, revere him as an elder? But his father Vasudeva is among 
us. Shouldn’t he have the arghya before his son? Do you think Krishna was a 
friend in your need? But didn’t Drupada give you his daughter when you were 
exiles? Didn’t he keep you in his kingdom? Didn’t he agree to let all five of you 
marry Draupadi? 

Perhaps, you believe the cowherd is your guru? Isn’t your Acharya here in 
this sabha, the great Drona? 

Or do you think Krishna is a tapasvin? Surely, he is not a thousandth part 
the muni that your own grandfather, Vyasa, is.” 

Froth flecked his lips and he shook more than ever. “Yudhishtira, we came 
to your Rajasuya not because we were afraid of you, but because we respected 
you as a man of dharma. And how do you reward us? By giving this cowherd the 
purodasa, while the greatest kshatriyas on earth look on like dumb animals! It 
was to please you that we came; but you seem to have gone mad. If the only 
purpose of this yagna was to worship Krishna, what was the point in inviting the 
rest of us?” 

Bheema had turned red with fury. Arjuna tried to catch Yudhishtira’s eye: so 
he could silence Sishupala with an arrow through his mouth. Sahadeva and 
Nakula had their hands on their swords. But the object of Sishupala’s tirade was 
a picture of calm. The smile never left Krishna’s lips; his black eyes were still 



full of good humor. 

Helpless to stop himself any more, Sishupala raved on. “If you wanted a 
kshatriya to honor, Bheeshma was your choice. If not him, there are others here 
as worthy, a hundred of them. If it was an archer you wanted, Kama is here, a 
better bowman than your Arjuna. Remember, Kama had the measure of 
Jarasandha in battle, a feat your cowherd could never match.” 

Whenever he paused for breath, silence ruled the sabha and it seemed the 
other kings were disposed to agree with Sishupala. The Bull of Chedi had not 
finished. “I am insulted, Yudhishtira and so are all these lords of men. You have 
made a mockery of this profound sacrifice. As for Bheeshma, I can only say he 
has lost his wits with age. Who is this black Krishna, anyway, that you honor 
him like this? He is not your guru, or your son-in-law. He is just your cousin, as I 
am. Then why do you worship him? Are you afraid of him?” 

His eyes narrowing, Sishupala turned to Krishna. “And you, Yadava; even 
if the Pandavas give you the purodasa, how can you take it? Did you think for a 
moment, if you are worthy of it? No. You lapped it up like a dog does the 
leavings of a feast!” 

He turned back to Yudhishtira, “Cousin, you sent your brothers with this 
cowherd to Girivraja and you thought Krishna did you a service. The truth, 
credulous king, was that he did not go there for your sake but his own. 
Jarasandha was the one man Krishna could never deceive. I tell you, my lords, 
he was terrified of Jarasandha. He seized the first opportunity he saw to kill him 
with guile. Bheema, you poor fool, you allowed the cowherd to use you: for his 
purpose, not your brother’s! 

And now he sits here, laughing at us kshatriyas that we accord him the 
agrapuja in this august sabha. I say to you, Pandava, what you have done is like 
showing the beauty of a golden dawn to a blind man, or getting a eunuch 
married. You others may suffer this madness, but not I. The scales have fallen 
from my eyes. Yudhishtira, now I know you for what you are and your 
Bheeshma and your Krishna. I won’t stay here a moment longer!” 

Like an angry lion, Sishupala stalked out of the enclosure. With a cry, 
Yudhishtira jumped up and ran after him. He stopped him just outside the 
yagnashala. 

“Lord of men,” said Yudhishtira indulgently, as to an erring brother, “don’t 
leave like this. You are overwrought, Sishupala. I did not mean to insult you, or 
the other kings. To us, Krishna is greater than anyone else is. Shantanu’s son 



Bheeshma said we should give the purodasa to Krishna. Bheeshma is older and 
wiser than we are; you should not offend him. There are other kshatriyas here, 
older than you or I; they approved of Krishna being worshipped first. Sishupala, 
Krishna is more than what you think he is.” 

Now Bheeshma came there and he was livid. “Yudhishtira, you are an 
emperor now! How can you plead with this idiot? Not just we, but the three 
worlds honor Krishna; the very universe does. But this dullard is too blind with 
arrogance to see who Krishna is. Leave him, Yudhishtira, he is demented with 
envy.” 

Sahadeva cried, “Krishna is our guru, he is everything to us. If you have 
anything more to say about him, I will kill you!” 

Sishupala roared in anger and the other kshatriyas came out to hear him. It 
seemed many of them agreed with him; his hot words had swayed their minds. 
But Sahadeva roared louder than the Bull of Chedi. He raised his foot and 
brought it crashing down. “I will trample on anyone who dares insult Krishna!” 

Petals of light streamed down on him. 

Bheeshma cried, “The sun, the moon and the planets, all the mandalas, 
dwell in Krishna. He is the beginning and the end of all things. If Sishupala 
cannot see this for his vanity, let him leave!” 

Crimson-eyed Sishupala howled, “Kshatriyas, we must answer this insult 
with weapons! Let us defile this unholy yagna. Let us take arms against the 
cowherd and his cousins, that they dare humiliate us.” 

There were some shouts of, “Jaya Sishupala! Let us fight the Pandavas!” 
Many of the kshatriyas seemed inclined to stand with the Chedi Bull. Soon, all 
the sabha echoed with voices raised on one side or the other. Swords were 
drawn. 

Yudhishtira cried anxiously to Bheeshma, “Pitama, we must do something 
quickly.” 

Calmly, Bheeshma said, “It is the dog barking at the lion: nothing to worry 
about. Let him bark, he seems to like the sound of his own voice.” 

With a snarl, Sishupala turned on the patriarch. “Old man, you don’t fool 
me with your simpering pretence of being a paragon of dharma. You are a 
common hypocrite. Let the simple-minded believe in your great vow. We know 
the real reason for your not taking a wife. You are a eunuch and the world would 
have known it if you married!” 



Such a hush fell, but Sishupala ranted on. “As for being the son of a river,” 
he sneered, “we all know what a river is. She welcomes anyone who cares to 
bathe in her, welcomes all comers with equal ardor!” 

Bheema cried, “Pitama, how can you stand this?” 

But Bheeshma said coolly, “The minds of those whom Krishna has decided 
to kill become unsettled, like this dog’s.” 

Sishupala screamed, “Krishna! Don’t tell me about your Krishna. 
Bheeshma, you try to frighten these kings with such lies that I am amazed your 
tongue does not split in a hundred slivers. Your Krishna’s fame is because he 
killed a bull, once and a horse. Are horses and bulls kshatriyas, that a cowherd 
becomes a legend because he kills the dumb beasts? Or because he once lifts an 
anthill called Govardhana? Or perhaps, it is because he killed Kamsa, whose 
bread he broke, who was his own flesh and blood? Noble Kamsa, who wanted to 
make Krishna his heir. Or is your Krishna worthy of this lick-spittle worship 
because he killed Putana, a woman?” 

With a roar, Bheema rushed at Sishupala. But Bheeshma seized him in arms 
still strong enough to restrain the son of the wind. Sishupala cried, “Let him go, 
old fool! Let him come and perish like a moth in a flame. Let all these kings see 
on whose side truth lies: with these treacherous Pandavas and their witless 
grandfather, or with me.” 

Bheeshma still restrained Bheema, though it was like holding a storm in his 
arms. The Pitama thundered, “My lords, you have heard all that the king of 
Chedi has to say and you have been swayed by him. You have heard the abuse 
he has heaped on Krishna and the Pandavas and on me. It is only fair you hear 
me out, as well. Let us return to the sabha. I don’t think even Sishupala will deny 
me the right to speak.” 

Sishupala snorted, “Hurry up, old man. Then let us get down to the business 
of kshatriyas, in which eunuchs have no part.” 

“Come, friends, come in again; you, too, Sishupala. Listen to what I have to 
say. It is your life’s story I want to tell and there are parts of it you don’t know 
yourself.” 

All the agitated kings, their hosts, Bheeshma and Krishna and Sishupala, 
also, returned to the yagnashala. Then, at Yudhishtira’s Rajasuya yagna, 
Bheeshma told the story of Sishupala of Chedi. 



TWELVE DARK OMENS 


His deep voice filling the yagnashala, Bheeshma began, “Sishupala, you 
were not born an ordinary child. You came into the world with three eyes and 
four arms. You were a freak and we heard about you in Hastinapura.” 

Sishupala stiffened where he sat, so full of contempt. He had never heard 
this before, yet he knew Bheeshma was telling the truth. 

Bheeshma continued, “The monstrous child didn’t cry like a human baby 
but brayed like a little donkey, as demons do when they take a human form. Your 
parents were horrified and decided to do away with the freak. He couldn’t be 
raised as the heir to the Chedi throne.” 

“You lie,” breathed Sishupala, but his voice lacked conviction. What the 
Kuru patriarch was saying was irresistible and light was breaking savagely into 
the Bull of Chedi’s dark spirit. 

Bheeshma ignored Sishupala. “When your father Damaghosha thought of 
killing you, a disembodied voice spoke to him, ‘Your son will become a great 
kshatriya; keep him with you and raise him. It is not time for him to die and you 
are not the one who will kill him. But his killer has also been born.’ 

Your mother Srutadevi cried, ‘Who will be my son’s killer? 

The asariri replied, ‘When you place the child in his lap, your son’s third 
eye and his superfluous arms will vanish.’” 

“Strange tales you tell!” scoffed Sishupala, but he was plainly uncertain. 
“But are they any more than your senile fancies?” 

Bheeshma was undeterred. “The kings of the earth heard of the freak born 
in Chedi and came to see him. Damaghosha welcomed them, because he wanted 
to discover who would be his son’s killer. Your father brought you in and set you 
in each king’s lap. But your third eye still glared at every kshatriya there and 
your four arms remained.” 

Bheeshma paused; silence held the yagnashala. Slowly, the Kuru patriarch 
resumed, “One day, his Yadava cousins, Balarama and Krishna, came to Chedi to 
see Sishupala. He was handed to Balarama first and the child brayed at him. 

Then Srutadevi placed her son in her younger nephew, Krishna’s, lap. There 
was a flash of light and the infant’s third eye had vanished and his extra arms. 
He lay in his cousin’s lap and now cried like any human child. The bestial voice 
was gone and Krishna held him, laughing softly. 



Srutadevi is Vasudeva’s sister. She knew his own cousin would be her son’s 
killer. She said, ‘Krishna, I have a favor to ask you and you must not refuse me.’ 

‘Anything for you,’ said Krishna. 

‘Promise me you will always forgive my Sishupala any offence he gives 

you.’ 

‘For your sake, I will forgive him a hundred times!” 

She hugged him and never dreamt that Sishupala could offend Krishna a 
hundred times. They were cousins, after all, not enemies. But when Damaghosha 
heard what had happened, he did not believe Krishna’s promise to pardon 
Sishupala a hundred offences. 

When he was still a boy, Damaghosha sent his son to Girivraja to become 
Jarasandha’s pupil. Who else on earth opposed Krishna as boldly as the 
rakshasi’s foster-son? 

Jarasandha had heard about young Sishupala and, when the prince arrived 
in his sabha, he welcomed him, crying, “What a handsome fellow you are. I will 
make you a lion of a kshatriya!” 

In Girivraja, Sishupala met another prince who was Jarasandha’s pupil and 
who would also become Krishna’s inveterate enemy: Rukmi of Vidarbha. Rukmi 
and Sishupala became great warriors and greater friends. When Sishupala visited 
Vidarbha with his friend, once, he saw Rukmi’s sister, Rukmini and fell in love 
with her. When he told Rukmi, his friend promised Sishupala his sister’s hand. 
Sishupala walked on air, thinking he would soon have the most beautiful bride in 
the world. But Rukmini already loved Krishna of Dwaraka.” 

None of the kings in the Mayaa sabha stirred. Bheeshma continued 
unhurriedly, “Meanwhile, Jarasandha had sworn to avenge Kamsa’s death. He 
took eighteen armies to Krishna’s gates in Mathura and in half of them Sishupala 
fought against his cousin. Every time, Jarasandha was defeated and each time 
Krishna spared Sishupala’s life. 

Sishupala was certain Krishna would not harm him, no matter what and his 
arrogance grew. Whenever a battle was lost, he would abuse Krishna foully. 
Even if Balarama wanted to kill him, Krishna stopped his brother, saying, ‘We 
must spare him for our aunt’s sake.’ 

That is why Sishupala behaves as he has today, that he dares abuse even 
me. He is sure that Krishna will not kill him. 

And Sishupala hates Krishna; it was on the day he was meant to marry 



Rukmini, that the Dark One carried her away from under the eyes of a hundred 
kings. He has never forgiven Krishna for that. But when Rukmini loved Krishna, 
how could Sishupala even dream of having her? 

This, my lords, is why he raves here as if he has lost his mind. I say to the 
rest of you, it would be reckless to follow a man who is as unhinged with envy 
as this one.” 

The patriarch saw the kings now cast dark looks at the Bull of Chedi. Some 
of them cried, “For shame, Sishupala, you misled us.” 

“This isn’t a kshatriya’s way.” 

Bheeshma said, “Sishupala has exhausted the hundred pardons Krishna 
promised his mother. His time to die is here.” 

Sishupala gave the roar of a cornered beast. Turning on Krishna, he cried, 
“Come cowherd, fight! I am tired of talk. This old fool says you will kill me, but 
I warn you this won’t be like seducing gopis in Vrindavana. It is a fight to the 
death I want. Dare you fight me?” 

Krishna rose. He said to the other kings, “Twice a hundred times I have 
spared this fool’s life for his mother’s sake. Today you have all heard him abuse 
not just me but Bheeshma. You have provoked me repeatedly, Sishupala and I 
did nothing to you. Once you set fire to Dwaraka when I was away. You tried to 
stop my father Vasudeva’s Aswamedha yagna. You attacked our king Ugrasena 
on Raivataka. You were born to a Yadava princess and you are my cousin. But 
you have always hated our people. 

As for women, you forced yourself on so many. I should have killed you 
when you and your friend Karusha molested the Yadava princesses and their 
sakhis on the highway through Anarta. You ravished Akrura’s wife. 

My lords, I have not the time or the patience to recount all this man’s 
crimes. But, worst of all, he wanted my Rukmini for himself...” 

Sishupala howled, “I wanted your Rukmini! To whom was she given by her 
brother and father? Whose bride was she to become when you abducted her? She 
was mine, cowherd, mine! You stole her from me.” 

Still calmly, Krishna said, “I have forgiven you as much as you deserve. I 
will forgive you again, today, for Yudhishtira’s sake: because I do not want to 
desecrate his yagna. But you must ask Bheeshma’s pardon, Sishupala,” his voice 
grew softer, “or I will be forced to kill you.” 

Sishupala laughed in his face. “Ask the pardon of this old eunuch? At a 



cowherd’s command. You forget I am a kshatriya and a king!” 

Those were the last words he ever spoke. Suddenly, Krishna had the 
Sudarshana Chakra burning over his finger. He flicked his wrist forward 
sinuously and the blinding disk cut Sisupala’s head from his throat in a flash of 
blood. The huge Bull of Chedi, pale as mist, fell dead in the midst of 
Yudhishtira’s Rajasuya yagna and his head rolled away by itself. Blood gushed 
from him, spreading in a dark stain on the ground. 

Every kshatriya was on his feet and Krishna stood there, cool as ever. A 
pulsing light, like a small sun, issued from Sishupala’s neck and flared into the 
Avatara. He glowed with it briefly, before it was part of him and subsided into 
his mystery. Krishna laughed softly. 

Outside, thunder rent the sky and black clouds, which had gathered 
unnoticed, began to lash Indraprastha with torrential rain. Strange meteors flared 
out of the heavens and the earth shook with deep tremors. Far away, the sea rose 
in tidal waves and dashed against his shores. It seemed the killing of Sishupala at 
Yudhishtira’s Rajasuya yagna presaged some terrible calamity for the world, 
most of all, for its kshatriyas. 

Yudhishtira ordered his brothers to honorably cremate Sishipala and 
crowned his son king of Chedi. Hardly any of those kings and princes, not even 
the Pandavas, noticed that Krishna’s eyes were full of another joy. None of them 
knew he had just ended a curse of ages and restored Vishnu’s dwarapalaka, Jaya, 
to eternal life. Narada, who knew all about that curse, smiled. 

Once, on another world, some rishis had come to Vaikunta to visit 
Narayana, who lies upon the waters of eternity. But Vishnu’s gatekeepers, Jaya 
and Vijaya, barred their way because the holy ones came as chattering, 
mischievous children. 

The munis cursed Jaya and Vijaya to three demonic lives on earth. Vishnu 
promised them that he, too, would be born into the world to deliver them. The 
first time, in a mythic age, the two had been born as the golden-skinned demons, 
Hiranyaksha and Hiranyakashyapu, who terrorized creation for a million years. 
Vishnu came as an awesome Boar and a dreadful Manticore to kill them. 

The second time, at the beginning of the dwapara yuga, nine hundred 
thousand years before Krishna’s time, there had been the sinister rakshasa 
Ravana and his brother Kumbhakarna. Vishnu came as Rama to rescue the earth 
from their satanic tyranny; and to release them, as well, from another monstrous 
incarnation. 



Now, as the dwapara yuga ended, Jaya and Vijaya had been born as 
Sishupala, the Bull of Chedi and his friend crooked-teeth Dantavakra, king of 
Kalinga. Krishna had redeemed his dwarapalaka Jaya. Dantavakra waited for the 
Dark One outside the city, beside the midnight-blue Yamuna. Having received 
the purodasa, Krishna had to go alone to the river for the avabhruta snana, the 
closing ablution. 

Dantavakra attacked him there. Vishnu’s Avatara liberated Vishnu’s other 
gatekeeper with a blow of his mace, shattering his head like a melon. 
Meanwhile, many of the kshatriyas at the sacrifice were shocked at the calm and 
brutal slaying of Sishupala. Seeing the omens of the elements after the killing, 
they may have thought of leaving before the sacrifice was completed; but 
Krishna stood at the door with the Sudarshana Chakra whispering over his 
finger. Yudhishtira’s Rajasuya was properly concluded in marvelous 
Indraprastha, while sinister omens swept through the world. 



THIRTEEN THE GREEN MONSTER 


The Rajasuya yagna was completed and, one by one, the visiting kings went 
home. Krishna came to Yudhishtira and said, “I have been here longer than I 
should. I must return to Dwaraka.” 

Reluctantly, Yudhishtira drove him to the gates of Indraprastha. Embracing 
his cousins, Krishna cast a final, lingering look at the city. He had a sure 
premonition of the evil turn of events that would force the Pandavas out of 
Indraprastha. In fact, the next time he met them would be in the Kamyaka vana 
and they would be without a kingdom. 

Forlorn as they always became when Krishna left them, the sons of Pandu 
returned to their palace. All the other kshatriyas had gone as well, except 
Duryodhana, Dusasana, Shakuni and Kama, who stayed on to have a look 
around the fabulous Mayaa sabha. Yudhishtira was pleased; he naively imagined 
the Kauravas had put their envy behind them. 

But first, Vyasa came and said that he, too, must leave. Yudhishtira 
prostrated himself at his feet. Laying his hand on his grandson’s head, the muni 
said, “This has been a time of joy for me and your father’s spirit will soon rise 
into Indra’s kingdom. The Rajasuya is hardly performed once in a yuga and I am 
glad I could be here to see it.” 

Yudhishtira was troubled. “What did the omens mean, which we saw when 
Krishna killed Sishupala? Narada says they portend some catastrophe for the 
world. I am anxious, grandfather, tell me what will happen.” 

Vyasa looked at his grandson, who was lord of all Bharatavarsha now. The 
rishi said compassionately, “The ways of fate are inscrutable, my child. The 
omens can mean only one thing: misfortune and as I read it, misfortune for 
fourteen years. But the misfortune is only a part of a deeper destiny that springs 
in dark Krishna and uses your brothers and you as its agents. This destiny’s ends 
are beyond my understanding, for it means to destroy the very race of kshatriyas. 

Draupadi shall also be fate’s intsrument, as prophesied when she came into 
the world. 

Tonight you will dream of blue-throated Siva, wearing a tiger-skin, carrying 
his trisula. You will see him astride his great bull, gazing south in the direction 
ruled by the lord of the manes and drinking blood out of a human skull.” 

Yudhishtira looked so stricken that Vyasa put his arm around him and said 



with a smile, “But don’t perplex yourself over fate. There is nothing to be done 
about what is written in the stars. Yet, Yudhishtira, tell no one, not even your 
brothers, what I have said to you. Not every man has the serenity to bear the 
knowledge of what the future contains. 

Misfortune comes only to make stronger souls of those that suffer. In the 
end, my son, whatever happens in this or any world is for the good of every 
creature; yet, that is hard to remember when one suffers. As it is hard to imagine 
how the world will prosper by the death of its kshatriyas. 

But that is what is written for the land of Bharata and that is what must 
happen, inevitably. Yudhishtira, when misfortune actually comes, with it come 
the will and the strength to survive and mold the difficult time to one’s 
advantage. Be forewarned, my son, but not disheartened; I can tell you even now 
that, finally, all will be well with you and yours. You shall indeed rule the world 
with your brothers and fulfil your great destiny.” 

With these strange revelations, Vyasa left Indraprastha. Yudhishtira was 
deeply disturbed as he saw his grandfather off. But he was a man of spiritual 
strength and, sighing a little to himself, he returned to the Mayaa sabha where 
Bheema and the other Pandavas were showing Duryodhana, Dusasana, Shakuni 
and Kama that edifice. 

Though outwardly he made every show of being pleased for the Pandavas, 
Duryodhana was suffocating with envy. He could not bear to see his cousins’ 
glory; every marvel he saw in Mayaa’s superb sabha tormented him with a 
physical pain. Duryodhana kept an admiring look on his face, words of praise on 
his lips and showed nothing of what he really felt. 

Mayaa himself had told the Pandavas of a magical quality with which he 
had imbued his sabha. “If any man comes in here with enmity or jealousy in his 
heart, the sabha will know him at once.” 

As Duryodhana mounted the steps, he saw what seemed to be a pool of 
water at the entrance to the sabha. He remarked to Shakuni, “What a strange 
place for a pool, as if there are no grounds to set it in. The Asura Mayaa has 
some vulgar notions of beauty.” 

But as they climbed the gleaming steps and came nearer, they saw the pool 
was only an illusion of water. Bheema said, “Look carefully, cousin, is it really a 
pool?” 

Despite himself, Duryodhana gasped. What had seemed like a shimmering 
pool of water, with lotuses growing in it, was obviously just the polished floor 



inlaid with marble lotuses. Duryodhana gave a laugh and, with the Pandavas 
watching him, he stepped forward and fell into that cunning marble pool full of 
the clearest water and white lotuses. With a cry, he plunged in up to his chest and 
Bheema, Arjuna, the twins and Draupadi burst out laughing. Even the guards 
laughed; they all knew that envy raged in the Kaurava’s heart. 

Only Yudhishtira was dismayed. Quickly, he ordered fresh clothes fetched 
for his cousin; but it was not the end of Duryodhana’s shame. He passed off his 
fall into the crystal pool in apparent good humor. He changed his wet clothes and 
bravely declared he wanted to see more of the sabha’s wonders. But it seemed 
Mayaa’s curse followed Dhritarashtra’s son. At the next atrium, he was seen 
walking gingerly across a section of the floor that may just have been water, but 
was not. Draupadi barely restrained her laughter. 

Inside the sabha itself, Duryodhana managed to walk straight into a solid 
glass wall that he thought was an open door onto a terrace. He struck his head 
painfully and staggered back. Draupadi lost control and her laughter rang out in 
golden peals. She sat down on a chair and, holding her sides, laughed helplessly; 
while four of her husbands joined her and the fifth, Yudhishtira, did his best to 
quieten them. But it was too late; Draupadi’s laughter entered Duryodhana’s ears 
like smoking oil. 

Somehow, the Kaurava managed to keep a straight face and his eyes turned 
from Panchali and the younger Pandavas, who by now were convulsed with 
mirth, tears streaming down their faces. It was sweet revenge for everything he 
had tried to do to them and they couldn’t resist. Only Yudhishtira suspected it, 
but this was also destiny at work through a woman’s terrible laughter. 

Red in the face, but keeping his voice level, Duryodhana managed to bid 
Yudhistira a stiff farewell and he stalked out of the Mayaa sabha with Shakuni, 
Dusasana and Kama. All the way to Hastinapura, Duryodhana did not speak a 
word. Not a word did he say when they arrived, not to his father, to his brothers 
or wives, not to Shakuni, or even to Kama, who was closer to him than anyone 
else. He locked himself in his apartment for a week and when he asked for a 
woman to come to him, he would send her out later, bruised, shocked by his dark 
bmtality. 

Duryodhana’s thoughts burned, round and round, in his mind: The Gods 
are with the Pandavas. When Kunti’s bastards went to Varanasi, I was sure I had 
seen the end of them. But Purochana bungled and they became stronger than 
ever. They married Drupada’s black daughter, that slut. Then we sent them into 
the wilderness again, to a desert of thorns. But no sooner did my cousins arrive 



there, than the desert bloomed. 

And now, they are masters of the world. Spineless, simpering Yudhishtira is 
the emperor of Bharatavarsha!’ 

Visions of Yudhishtira’s coffers haunted the Kaurava. Hastinapura’s wealth 
seemed like the riches of some small tribal kingdom, compared to the treasures 
of Indraprastha. Duryodhana could not bear it. Again and again, he heard the 
Pandavas’ laughter, most of all, Draupadi’s scathing peals. He lay in bed, drunk, 
trying to drown his pain in wine. It seared him more fiercely; and he lay in a 
swoon, not knowing sleep from waking, day from night, reality from a 
nightmare of envy. 

Perhaps unfortunately for that prince, unlike his father, Duryodhana was not 
a coward. Dhritarashtra was as avaricious and as envious as his son was; but fear 
and caution were his mastering impulses. He would weave a cloak of excuses for 
not taking the bold course in any matter. He was a chronic coward, adept at 
deceiving himself. Not Duryodhana: he was always a direct man and a brave 
one. No one could hope for a truer and more generous friend than him, as Kama 
had discovered. And neither a worse enemy. 

He was a kshatriya. He was strong, he was bold and he was dashing. He 
was usually open and exceptionally kind to those he considered his own. Above 
all, Duryodhana had irresistible charisma. For this quality, eleven teeming 
aksauhinis would fight for him at the war of Kurukshetra: despite their knowing 
the Pandavas’ cause was just and Duryodhana’s anything but that. 

Yet, that prince of charm had one fatal flaw in his character: he was a 
jealous man past all reason. He could not contain his envy of the Pandavas. It 
obsessed him, mastered him and at last, inevitably, it destroyed him. Perhaps, if 
Duryodhana had not allowed the emerald monster to enslave him, not 
Yudhishtira but he would have become the Kuru emperor. 

But after he returned from the Rajasuya yagna, the Kaurava stayed locked 
away in his apartment in a long fit of manic dejection. Until Dhritarashtra, who 
adored his son, sent Shakuni to see if the crafty uncle could talk his suffering 
nephew out of his black mood. 



FOURTEEN SHAKUNI’S PLAN 


Shakuni was startled when Duryodhana opened his door to him. His 
nephew was red-eyed and reeked of wine and it was not yet noon. He had not 
bathed in days and his hair was wild and unkempt, his face unwashed and 
blotchy and his clothes the same ones he had worn in Indraprastha. He looked 
and smelled more like a drunken beggar than a prince. Quickly, Shakuni drew 
him back into his apartment and locked the door. It would never do to have 
anyone see the future king like this. 

Shakuni sat down and saw Duryodhana’s swollen eyes full of tears. 
Abruptly, the Kaurava fell at his uncle’s feet and cried, “I can’t bear it anymore, 
Shakuni! You must help me, or I will die of the dreadful thing burning in me. 
Help me, ah, please help me.” 

And he sobbed. Shakuni stroked Duryodhana’s head and, more to hear it 
from the Kaurava’s lips than because he did not know, he asked, “Are you ill, 
Duryodhana? Or is it some other sorrow?” 

Duryodhana howled, “I am ill with sorrow! Sorrow eats my heart. Shakuni, 
you say you love me; I beg you, help me.” He was fevered and panting. “I will 
never be well again until I see my cousins destroyed. If you really care for me, 
Shakuni, make me emperor of the world. Or this ravening envy will devour my 
life.” 

Shakuni took Duryodhana’s hand and seemed to be lost in thought. 
Duryodhana hissed, “No kshatriya worth his name can bear to see his enemies 
prosper. It is my dharma to fight them, to tear them down. Say you will go with 
me, Shakuni and I will take an army to Indraprastha and bring them to my feet.” 

Shakuni shook his head in alarm. His plump body quivering, he cried, “Oh 
no, Duryodhana! Didn’t you see their legions? And they have Krishna and 
Drupada with them. They have conquered the earth; they are invincible. Even 
the Devas would think twice before they attacked the sons of Pandu.” 

Duryodhana began to pace the room tensely. He gnashed his teeth and 
balled his hands into fists. “I would rather die fighting them, than let them be. 
You don’t understand what this means to me: fate has conspired with my cousins 
to humiliate me.” 

But now, Shakuni was saying in his silken voice, “I only said it would be 
foolish to take an army against your cousins. I didn’t say there was no way they 
can be destroyed.” 



Duryodhana stopped pacing. He saw the smile on his uncle’s face and cried, 
“You have an idea! I can see you have thought of something.” He was at 
Shakuni’s side, grasping his hand. “Tell me what you have thought!” 

“The Pandavas are invincible warriors; but there is another weapon we can 
use against them. They are men of honor: that is their strength; it is also their 
weakness. We must use their own nobility against them.” 

“Don’t speak in riddles, my heart will stop!” 

Shakuni went on dreamily, as if he was talking to himself, “I can make all 
their wealth and even their kingdom yours, Duryodhana. I can make you 
emperor of the world. And not an arrow shall be loosed, or a sword drawn, or a 
drop of blood spilt.” 

“What is your plan? Some atharva vidya? Black magic?” 

“No, Duryodhana, it will be easier than that. Your cousin, the emperor, has 
a weakness for gambling. And like all men of a noble disposition, he is an 
execrable gambler. I played him once, for a pittance and a worse gambler you 
will not find on earth.” 

“How does that help us? Stop driveling and tell me your plan.” 

“Duryodhana, in this world there is no dice-player like your uncle Shakuni. 
I have played against the best and I have always won. No one throws the ivory 
dice as I do and, of course, my dice are loaded.” He leaned forward, his snake’s 
eyes gleaming in the folds of his face. “You must invite Yudhishtira to a game of 
dice and I will play for you. Your cousin will lose everything to you: his wealth, 
his army, his kingdom, everything.” A feminine hand made the gesture of slitting 
a throat. 

Duryodhana had grown very still. “At dice?” he asked. 

Shakuni nodded. “You must convince your father to invite Yudhishtira to 
Hastinapura for a game. Once the Pandava comes, the rest will be as easy as 
taking a toy from a child.” 

Duryodhana thought about this for a moment, then, said, “It will be easier 
for you to convince the king. He is always afraid. He fears Bheeshma and Drona 
and, most of all, Vidura, who loves the Pandavas so dearly. You must do this for 
me, Shakuni, or count me dead. I hear Draupadi laughing at me in my dreams. I 
cannot live with this shame; I must have revenge.” 

Shakuni went to the king. Sighing, he said, “Dhritarashtra, if your eyes 
could see, you would not be able to endure the state your son is in today. He 



neither eats nor sleeps, but has become like a ghost, pale and worn, as if some 
terrible anguish consumes him. I fear for his life, my lord. Send for him and 
comfort him, or I can’t say what he may do.” 

Dhritarashtra doted on his son. Duryodhana was like his very life to him. 
Showing some emotion, for once, he cried, “Take me to my child, Shakuni!” 

In Duryodhana’s apartment, the blind king clasped his son in his arms. He 
stroked his face and felt his hot tears. Dhritarashtra said, “What have you done to 
yourself, my prince? You are lean and wasted. There is wine on your breath at 
this hour and you weep. Tell me what saddens you and I will remove the cause 
of your sorrow, whatever it may be.” 

Duryodhana breathed, “I am burning, father! How can I have any peace 
after what I saw in the treasury of Indraprastha? Gold beyond calculation, 
beyond imagination! Wealth that Indra would envy. The earth has submitted to 
Yudhishtira, all its kings bring him tribute: from Kashmir and the Sindhu, from 
Souvira, Chedi, Avanti, Kerala, Pandya, Chola, Kalinga, even Pragjyotishapura. 
How can I bear it? Envy devours me; it feeds on my entrails! 

What shall I do? Rejoice in the glory of Yudhishtira, that noble boy, as you 
call him so dotingly, so hypocritically? When the grandeur of Indraprastha puts 
Hastinapura to shame, many times over and makes us seem like an insignificant 
vassal kingdom! As for the Mayaa sabha, it is even more wonderful than we 
heard; it is beyond compare. One can hardly believe such a sabha exists in this 
world of 

1 


men. 

No, father, I cannot stand it any longer: not now, that I have seen 
Indraprastha with my eyes. Do you expect me to be a serf to my cousins, who 
came out of the jungle one day and have become the bane of my life ever since? 
No, Dhritarashtra, I cannot be the hypocrite you are. You are also envious, my 
lord, but you are too frightened to do anything about it. But not 1.1 cannot suffer 
it any more, not after the way that whore laughed at me.” 

His voice was low and he was trembling. Slowly, clearly, Duryodhana said, 
“Father, I want their kingdom and all their wealth for myself and I want to see 
the light of Indraprastha extinguished forever. I hate them, do you understand? I 
hate them so much that I will have no peace until they are destroyed.” 

And Duryodhana sobbed, while his father stroked his son’s head. 
Dhritarashtra said nothing, though his mind was a whirl. 



1. In the original text, there is a bitter, envious and detailed 10 page description 
of the conquests and wealth of the Pandavas. 

Smoothly into that silence, Shakuni spoke, “The Pandavas are invincible 
and Krishna and Drupada support them. Yet, my lord, there is one way to end 
this poor child’s misery, which neither you nor I can bear to see. Desperate 
illnesses need desperate cures.” 

“What do you say we should do, Shakuni?” asked Dhritarashtra cautiously. 

“You must invite Yudhishtira for a game of dice in Hastinapura and allow 
me to play against him. Yudhishtira is addicted to dice. But like all noble men, 
he has no skill at the game. I swear he will lose his kingdom and all the gold in 
it; and Duryodhana will have his peace.” 

Duryodhana cried, “You must do this for me! It is not much for a son to ask 
his father.” 

Dhritarashtra hesitated. “I must consult my ministers and the elders of our 
court.” 

“You know Vidura will never agree. And if you don’t arrange the game, I 
swear I will kill myself. Then you can be happy with your nephew Yudhishtira, 
who is one face of dharma and your brother Vidura, who is another. You can 
forget you ever had a son called Duryodhana.” 

Dhritarashtra sighed. He weighed the balance of advantage briefly and had 
to decide in his son’s favor. If there was anyone on earth for whose sake the king 
would forsake even his caution, it was Duryodhana. 

Dhritarashtra said, “Don’t torture yourself any more, my child. We will 
invite Yudhishtira to Hastinapura to play dice. When your cousin comes, take 
what you can from him at the game.” 

Duryodhana gave a sob and embraced his father. The king said, “Shakuni, 
arrange for a sabha to be built on the outskirts of our city, at Jayanta. When it is 
complete, call the Pandavas to come and play dice in it. The rest I leave to you.” 

“The rest is easy, my lord,” murmured Shakuni and there was a smile on 
Duryodhana’s ashen face. 

Work on the sabha at Jayanta got swiftly underway. Duryodhana supervised 
the construction himself. Inevitably, he had his artisans include various features 
of the Mayaa sabha in the edifice. Vidura heard a sabha was being built at 
Jayanta and learnt its purpose. He came to see his brother. 



“I hear you mean to ask the Pandavas to come and play dice in Hastinapura. 
Dhritarashtra, you sent your nephews away into a wilderness; leave them in 
peace now. They do not interfere with you or threaten you in any way. I beg you, 
stop building the gambling-hall at Jayanta.” 

“You exaggerate, Vidura. Since time immemorial, kshatriyas have played 
dice. It is a harmless pastime. Besides, the game will be played in my presence 
and Bheeshma’s. What can happen with us there? You are anxious for nothing.” 

“Listen to me, Dhritarashtra, before it is too late. I am certain that only evil 
will come out of this game of dice. War, my brother, war with our own blood!” 

But Dhritarashtra would not listen to him. “You are always imagining the 
worst. I tell you, the sabha at Jayanta and the game of dice both have my 
sanction.” 

Vidura said, “You are bent on destroying yourself and your son. I beg you, 
reconsider this folly. It will be the ruin of us all.” 

But Dhritarashtra was in no mood to listen. Vidura went away, sadly. When 
he was alone, the king was disturbed by what his brother said. He sent for 
Duryodhana. 

“Vidura is a wise man and he loves us all. He is against the game of dice 
and, in my heart, I fear he is right. Empires have fallen when enmity broke out 
among their princes at the gambling table. 

Oh, my son, it is perilous to covet the wealth of others. Only those who are 
contented with what they have and keep dharma, live at peace with themselves. 
Let us forget the sons of Pandu. They are far from us, as Vidura says and they 
mean us no harm. Duryodhana, let us abandon this rash plan.” 

Duryodhana cried, “Father! You cannot betray me now. We have gone too 
far for that. It is our dharma to ruin our enemies, by fair means or foul. Arrows 
and swords are not the only weapons a kshatriya may use against an enemy. He 
may use deceit and anything that costs his enemy dearly and causes him anguish. 
Not only the flesh may be pierced, my lord, but the spirit. I seek my enemy’s 
discontent; for his sorrow shall be the root of my prosperity. The supreme 
statesman is he who achieves his own progress.” 

But Vidura’s certainty that the game of dice boded evil had upset the king. 
Shaking his head, he said, “I am old enough to know what Vidura says is true. 
Gambling is a curse. It ends on the battlefield, with weapons flashing and lives 
lost.” 



“No! The people of olden times, who began the custom of gambling, were 
not fools. They knew that gambling did not lead to war or bloodshed. Indeed, it 
replaced both and still allowed contention between adversaries. And who knows, 
the game of dice may open the door to heaven, either for us or the Pandavas. 
One thing is certain: not both will prevail.” 

Good sense and sage counsel seldom deflect the progress of fate. Finally, 
Dhritarashtra was ruled by his love for his son. When the gambling-hall at 
Jayanta was complete, he called Vidura and said to his half-brother, “I want you 
to go to Khandavaprastha. Take Yudhishtira this message: ‘I have heard about 
the court that Mayaa built for you in your city. I, too, have built a sabha in 
Jayantapura and I want you to come and see it. Come home to Hastinapura and 
spend some time with me. We will entertain you with a game of dice.’ 

Yudhishtira will come. Bring him as soon as you can, Vidura, I long to have 
him here with me again.” 

Vidura pleaded, “My lord, I fear the end of the House of Kuru, if you insist 
on doing this. I warn you of calamity you cannot dream of. It is not too late. Let 
us turn the sabha at Jayanta into a feed-ing-house for the poor: so heaven’s 
blessings fall on us, instead of heaven’s wrath. Dhritarashtra, draw back from the 
madness you have planned.” 

His brother said, “I have already decided the Pandavas shall come here to 
play dice. I am aware of your views on the matter and have concluded that you 
exaggerate. Let us have no more argument, Vidura, but go to Yudhishtira. Tell 
him I wait for him eagerly.” 

Full of foreboding, Vidura set out for Indraprastha. 



FIFTEEN AN ANXIOUS MESSENGER 


In Indraprastha, Yudhishtira welcomed Vidura warmly. When Vidura’s feet 
had been washed and madhurparka offered him, they sat together in a private 
chamber: the good uncle and his nephews he loved. 

Yudhishtira said, “We are delighted to have you here with us, my lord. But 
you seem anxious. Is the king not in good health? Is there any other cause for 
concern in Hastinapura? Can we be of help?” 

Vidura said, “Your uncle Dhritarashtra is in excellent health and so are his 
sons. There is no other cause for concern in Hastinapura and I have come as a 
messenger. The king says to you, 'Come home to Hastinapura, Yudhishtira my 
son and spend some time with me. We have built a new sabha at Jayantapura and 
I want you to come and play dice in it. Don’t refuse me.’” 

Vidura fell silent and kept his eyes turned from his nephew’s face. 
Yudhishtira frowned. He knew Dhritarashtra well enough to suspect some 
treachery. 

Slowly, the Pandava said, “Surely, the game of dice is the crux of this 
invitation. And I fear it will tear the sons of Dhritarashtra and the sons of Pandu 
further apart.” 

Vidura said, “I told Dhritarashtra the game of dice will ruin us all. But he 
would not listen.” 

Yudhishtira asked shrewdly, “Tell me, who is to play against me?” 

“Shakuni.” 

“The best player! And I am such a poor one. Shakuni is a wizard at dice and 
I hear, a cheat as well. No one can beat him. But what can I do? Dhritarashtra 
knows I can never refuse my elders anything they ask. Whatever God wills must 
happen in this world and all that happens is for the best. Who am I to resist 
destiny?” 

He fell thoughtful. “I am not obliged to come to Hastinapura. I am no vassal 
of Dhritarashtra’s and a son need obey his father only if the father treats him as 
he should. Dhritarashtra has not treated us like his sons. Yet, my blind uncle is 
canny and knows my nature well. He knows I will not refuse what he asks, 
though I know how envious he is of me. He knows I will come, because it is my 
dharma to obey my elders, however dangerous they are. 

I am also terribly anxious, but I will go with you. I will come to 



Hastinapura.” 

Vidura had tears in his eyes. 

Thus, Yudhishtira, king in Indraprastha, emperor of all Bharatavarsha, went 
back to his father’s city. He went with his brothers and Draupadi and other 
companions besides. The Pandava came bravely to whatever fate held in store 
for him. But in his mind was the ghastly image from the Rajasuya yagna: of 
Sishupala’s head being struck off by Krishna’s Chakra; and the sinister omens 
that followed the killing. 

He heard Vyasa’s voice. “The omens portend fourteen years of misfortune; 
and beyond that, the destruction of the race of kshatriyas.” 



SIXTEEN THE GAME OF DICE 


The reception the Pandavas had in Hastinapura was surprisingly warm, not 
to say effusive. They were welcomed like sons of the city and every arrangement 
made for their comfort. Their father’s old palace had been prepared for them to 
stay in and a host of servants detailed to look after them. Everyone was so 
cordial, even Duryodhana, the Pandavas were lulled into thinking that this was, 
after all, just a friendly invitation to spend a few days with their kinsmen. 

Most heart-warming was the manner in which the people of Hastinapura 
flocked into the streets to welcome them. Bheeshma and Drona received them, 
Kripa and the others and Dhritarashtra was the fondest, embracing his nephews, 
kissing each one, saying how proud their Rajasuya yagna had made him. The 
Pandavas forgot all about the game of dice and no one else mentioned it. 

The first night in Hastinapura was a memorable one and there was a 
banquet to mark the homecoming. The finest wine flowed, the food was 
exceptional and there was not an unfriendly word from any of the Kauravas. 
Instead, they seemed delighted their cousins had come and anxious to please 
them. Duryodhana sat next to Bheema and insisted on filling his glass and 
heaping his plate with food. But Bheema remembered the day at the river. He 
only ate when Duryodhana served himself from the same dishes. 

It was a grand feast. The singers were in superb voice and the dancers 
inspired. Yudhishtira thought his prayers were answered and, surely, this was the 
beginning of a warm new alliance. He slept contentedly that night in the 
luxurious apartments in Pandu’s old palace. 

The next day dawned: a golden morning, with no sign that this was to be 
the most terrible day in the lives of Pandu’s sons. They rose early and were 
served a sumptuous meal. Then Duryodhana and his brothers arrived to take 
them to the sabha at Jayanta. The Kaurava put up such a pretense of cordiality 
his cousins did not suspect his real motives any more. 

The Pandavas were shown round the sabha at Jayantapura. It was a crude 
monument, simplistic and garishly ornate. It strove, quite obviously, to imitate 
the Mayaa sabha. But the artisans of Hastinapura were inferior spirits and the 
result of their labors was an edifice of little originality. The Panda-vas, however, 
wandered through that building making polite noises of approval. They were not 
to know the Kauravas didn’t care a whit about the sabha, but were impatient to 
get down to the game of dice. They had decided in the night they would play not 



at Jayanta, as they had first planned, but in the palace in Hastinapura. 

Duryodhana brought his cousins back to Dhritarashtra’s court. When they 
all sat, the Pandavas on one side and the Kauravas across from them and the 
king, Bheeshma, Drona, Kripa and Vidura on their thrones above, Shakuni 
produced the long dice and said smoothly, “Shall we play, Yudhishtira? Let us 
see the stakes.” 

Yudhishtira glanced up at the elders. Dhritarashtra’s face showed no 
emotion, only the blind man’s smile that hid everything. Bheeshma, Drona and 
Kripa seemed aloof. Vidura alone sat tensely in his place. 

Yudhishtira said slowly, “Dice is a poisonous game; it breeds discord and 
destroys friendships. It is not a game for kshatriyas, Shakuni and I would rather 
not play.” 

Duryodhana was alarmed; this would defeat the purpose of fetching them 
here. Shakuni laughed at Yudhishtira. “It’s just a game, not war! Dice is as good 
a way as any to pass the time.” 

Yudhishtira said earnestly, “A man becomes a fool when he lays his hands 
on the ivory dice. Gambling is like wine. Worse, it is a fever of the soul; and 
once the fever seizes a man, nothing can cure him. Let us not play this evil 
game. It begins lightly enough, but it ruins men.” 

Shakuni laughed again. He said to the sabha, “I think our Pandava emperor, 
who performed a Rajasuya yagna, is afraid of losing his wealth. After all, it is 
new wealth. Let him keep it. If you are afraid to play, we will not insist. After 
all, fate decides the outcome of a game of dice and kings are notoriously wary of 
fate.” 

Noble, naive Yudhishtira cried, “I am not afraid, Shakuni! Not of you, or 
anyone else. Fate is all-powerful, subtler than the wisdom of men: for, the ends 
of fate are inscrutable. If you challenge me, I will play. Say who will play 
against me and what the stakes are.” 

Smiling in the friendliest way, Duryodhana said, “I will wager whatever 
you do. Shakuni will play for me.” 

“But that is unheard of. The one who wagers must play himself.” 

Shakuni said, “I see nothing wrong with the arrangement. It does seem you 
are afraid of playing, Yudhishtira. Why not admit it and let us find some other 
way to pass the time.” 

Meanwhile, the sabha was filling. Every kshatriya in Hastinapura had heard 



about the game of dice and no one would miss it. The blind king sat attentive 
and Vidura was full of anxiety. 

Yudhishtira produced a pearl necklace, set in gold. It was an heirloom and 
the jewels on it shone like small moons. The emperor of Bharatavarsha said, 
“Let us play and Shakuni can play for you if you insist, Duryodhana. I wager 
this necklace. Will you match it?” 

Duryodhana heaved a sigh. Yudhishtira would play, after all; the rest he 
could leave to Shakuni. Powerful stars had moved into baleful aspects around 
the earth. The Pandavas all felt an ominous disturbance in their hearts, a dread. It 
was to be a more fateful hour than they could have dreamt. But there was no 
turning it away. 

Yudhishtira sat grimly across from Shakuni, who twirled his ivory dicel in 
manicured hands. Yudhishtira, also, had dice to throw: innocent dice that rolled 
true to chance, unlike the loaded ones Shakuni fondled. 

It was all Duryodhana could do to remain calm. Unfastening a priceless 
bracelet from his wrist, he said, “I match your wager.” 

The Pandava cast his dice first and scored well. But his eyes bland, Shakuni 
out-threw him. That first throw was critical; if Yudhishtira had won, he may not 
have lost control of himself as he did. But then, that is how fate arranged it and 
the Pandava’s kshatriya blood was roused, when there was little use for it in a 
game of dice. He was seized by an hour’s madness, which would cost him 
dearly. 

“I wager my chariot and horses!” he cried. 

His brothers looked at him in alarm. He did not even glance at them any 
more. He only spun his dice and threw them; and after him, Shakuni, his pale 
eyes mocking, his plump fingers full of deceit. Again, Shakuni won. A hush fell 
on the sabha. 

Yudhishtira grew more defiant. “I wager my elephants of war.” 

Duryodhana replied in deadly calm, “I match the wager. Roll.” 

Yudhishtira threw a fine score. Only a perfect throw by Shakuni, one 
chance in a hundred, could win. Shakuni spun his dice and produced that throw. 
The elephants were lost and so it seemed was Yudhishtira. He had grown very 
still, his face set taut. Arjuna laid a hand on his arm and whispered, “Stop this 
madness before you lose everything we have.” 

Shakuni tittered, “Had enough already, O Chakravarti? Lost your nerve so 



soon?” 


1. See Appendix. 

Like a man in a dream, Yudhishtira shook off Arjuna’s hand and, leaning 
forward, said hoarsely, “I wager all the gold in my treasury, Shakuni. Who 
speaks of stopping? We have just begun.” 

Duryodhana looked at Shakuni; this was a strong wager. His uncle nodded 
imperceptibly and Duryodhana said, “I match your wager, cousin.” 

The dice rolled and Shakuni’s voice rang again through the sabha, “We 
have won all your gold!” 

His eyes glazed, Yudhishtira was in the grip of the gambling demon. Grown 
stiff as a corpse, he cried, “I wager my treasury and all the jewels in it.” 

His brothers sat rooted, nothing they could do any more. It was as if fate 
had taken Yudhishtira in relentless hands and played him like a puppet, for 
fathomless reasons. 

Shakuni murmured, “An emperor’s stakes, surely.” 

The dice rolled and again. Shakuni cried, “All the jewels of Indraprastha 
won, Duryodhana!” 

The Kaurava prince sat as still as his cousin across the chasm in which the 
dice rolled, so facilely, transforming lives. But his was a very different stillness 
from poor Yudhishtira’s. Every cell in the Kaurava’s body sang; his eyes shone 
like malignant stars. If this was Yudhishtira’s most wretched moment, it was 
Duryodhana’s most triumphant one. 

Yudhishtira was trapped in a nightmare, overwhelmed by evil. He must 
chase his losses, though he knew he would only lose what he still had. He could 
not help himself. 

“I wager my granary and all the grain in Indraprastha.” 

The dice rolled and, inevitably, Shakuni won. Dhritarashtra sat in his 
throne, knowing everything. Not a muscle moved on his face, but his heart was 
as alight as his son’s was, or Shakuni’s. 

Dully, Yudhishtira said, “I wager my army.” 

Shakuni won the army of Indraprastha for his nephew, who sat in unearthly 
quiet. Duryodhana could hardly believe his fortune; he felt his heart might burst 
for joy. But when Shakuni, whose fingers were subtle deceivers, won the 
Pandava army, Vidura came to Dhritarashtra and said, “My lord, you must stop 



this game before fate takes us farther down the path to doom than we can return 
from. 

We saw evil omens on the night Duryodhana was born: wolves that howled 
in our streets, bats that covered the face of the moon, a dreadful storm, its rain 
flecked with blood. You asked me what the omens meant and I told you they 
foretold the end of the world.” His voice was low, but in the silence which had 
fallen in that sabha everyone heard what Vidura said. “And that night I said to 
you, my brother, that you should sacrifice your eldest son to save the world, 
because he was a monster born to destroy it.” 

Duryodhana’s eyes were terrible, but Vidura continued, “My lord, greed 
and envy destroy the world. And it is from these that your son uses his uncle’s 
vile skills to cheat his cousins out of everything they own. But you are not young 
or foolish, Dhritarashtra. Stop this game before it is too late and the omens come 
true. 

What you countenance today is robbery and Shakuni is a prince of cheats. I 
beg you, stop the game and return what this serpent has won from the Pandavas 
with his loaded dice.” 

Not a twitch from Dhritarashtra, nothing. But Duryodhana, who had been 
growling in his throat like some beast, sprang up and roared, “You ingrate! My 
father kept you, fed you and gave you authority in Hastinapura. But you always 
hated me and favored Pandu’s sons. You wanted Yudhishtira on the throne, 
though he is not the king’s son. And now you dare malign me in this sabha, with 
some imaginary omens you saw when I was born? Why, you wanted to have me 
killed, when I was a baby. 

You are the monster, that you tried to make a father murder his son. We do 
not need you here anymore, Vidura. Shakuni is also my uncle and he loves me.” 

Duryodhana was so angry he would have torn Vidura limb from limb. “As 
for my character, God created me. He decides what will happen in this world and 
he has set me sail on this voyage of life. Do you flatter yourself that you can 
change what God has written, with your moralizing? I have not said this to you 
before, because you are my uncle and my father loves you. But I will say it 
today: one must never harbor a man who wishes one harm. Since you dislike us 
so much, Vidura, why don’t you leave Hastinapura? Today!” 

That prince stalked back to the game, where Yudhishtira was losing 
everything he owned. Vidura sighed, “I have always been a well-wisher of 
Dhritarashtra and his sons,” and he sat down. He saw fate must indeed have her 



way and nothing he could say would change her course. 

Shakuni was mocking Yudhishtira. “You have nothing left to wager, 
Pandava.” 

An ashen-faced Yudhishtira sat frozen over the dice. Shakuni made an offer. 
“Just to show you I am generous, I will wager everything you have lost so far. 
But do you have anything left, which you can lay down against my stake? I think 
not, O Emperor.” 

Yudhishtira did not speak for an age. Then, suddenly, as if he was inspired 
and had found his way out of staggering misfortune, he cried, “I wager my 
brother Nakula, who is dark and handsome and as strong as ten of your best 
men!” 

The court gasped. Yudhishtira’s brothers sat motionless and, to his 
everlasting credit, Nakula showed no flicker of any emotion, let alone protest. 
Shakuni looked at Duryodhana; his face lit with a fiend’s smile, the Kaurava 
nodded. 

The dice rolled and Shakuni cried, “I’ve won your little brother for our 
slave, Yudhishtira. What will you wager to win him back?” His restless eyes 
swept across to Sahadeva. 

“I wager Sahadeva. There is no man as intelligent as him.” 

The dice rolled and Shakuni murmured, “Today isn’t your lucky day.” 

A dreadful cold gripped Yudhishtira. How swiftly ruin had come to him, in 
a few rolls of the ivory dice. He hardly knew what he did anymore; someone 
else, who was determined to destroy him, ruled his head and heart and spoke 
from his lips. Yudhishtira, son of Pandu, son of Dharma Deva, would never 
wager his brothers at a game of dice. But he had done just that. 

It was not over yet. Shakuni was saying in his sly lisp, “And now what will 
you wager, O Emperor? You still have two brothers left, but you do not put them 
up. Perhaps you don’t think your own brothers are as precious as Madri’s sons. 
Or, maybe, they are less dispensable?” 

“I wager Arjuna, who has no equal on earth,” Yudhishtira choked, “and 
does not deserve this.” 

His hands shook as he flung the dice down. It was a perfect score and 
Shakuni sat staring at it for a moment. Then he twirled his own dice and matched 
the Pandava’s throw. Yudhishtira threw again and now his score was low. 
Leering at his opponent, who was like an innocent child before him, who knew 



nothing of the sleight of hand and the ruthlessness that make the true gambler, 
Shakuni asked, “Perhaps you think I will not beat that?” 

Then he did and Arjuna was lost. By now, Duryodhana’s brothers crowed 
and clapped. They shouted Shakuni’s name and Duryodhana’s; and they mocked 
the Pandavas, crying the emperor of Bharatavarsha had lost his brothers at a 
game of dice. 

Shakuni said, “And will you wager Bheema next?” 

Duryodhana’s eyes shone more than ever. This was the finest day of his life. 
Fate was compensating him for all the torment he had endured, since Pandu’s 
sons first came out of the wilderness. Today was a perfect day and its crowning 
sweetness would be if Shakuni won Bheema to be Duryodhana’s slave. This 
would be better than if Bheema had died in the river or the house of lac. 
Duryodhana stared at his cousin, savoring the moment; and today, for the first 
time, Bheema looked away. 

Yudhishtira said dully, “Bheema is the Senapati of my army and stronger 
than all of you put together. I wager him.” 

Again the dice rolled and it was a foregone conclusion that Shakuni won. 
Duryodhana gave a roar of delight and Bheema sat with his head bowed. 
Shakuni said, “All your brothers are lost, Yudhishtira. Now who will you wager 
to retrieve your losses? Or perhaps you have lost enough?” 

Yudhishtira replied, “I wager myself.” 

“For this rarest wager, of the emperor of all Bharatavarsha, I will reverse 
the order of play so your luck might change. I will throw first and you beat my 
throw.” 

But he threw a perfect score, which could not be beaten only matched; and 
Yudhishtira could not match it. Now Pandu’s eldest son had nothing left to lose. 
Silence ruled that sabha, but only briefly. Then, Shakuni’s reptilian voice was 
saying, “You think you have lost everything, Yudhishtira? But no, there is still 
one possession you have which we will accept as a final stake.” 

“I have nothing left, not even myself.” 

“But that isn’t true!” hissed Shakuni. “You have not yet wagered 
Draupadi.” 

Bheema seized his mace and would have smashed Shakuni’s head had 
Arjuna not stopped him. Yudhishtira trembled. But still in the grip of the demon 
that whispered there was still hope, he said, “I wager Drupada’s daughter, our 



queen.” 

Duryodhana’s eyes were brighter than when Bheema had been put up. 
There was a murmur in that hallowed sabha, turned into a gaming-hall. Even the 
most flinty-hearted in it were saying this was too much, Yudhishtira had no right. 
But Duryodhana glared around his father’s court and silence fell. 

Shakuni sneered, “She is your most precious possession, that you wagered 
yourself before you wagered her. It is only fair that you have the first throw. Go 
on, I am sure you will win everything back. How could the Pandavas’ fortunes 
have changed so quickly, so completely?” He turned to Duryodhana and they 
both laughed. 

Yudhishtira cast the dice for the last time, as if he now played with his very 
life. He raised a fair score and, for the first time, turned his gentle eyes to 
Shakuni’s slitted ones. There was such imploration on the Pandava’s face, that 
even the cold Shakuni turned his gaze away. But when the dice stopped rolling, 
Duryodhana’s yell echoed in the stunned sabha. 

“Won!” he roared, hugging his uncle. “Draupadi is ours!” 

Yudhishtira sat numb; now he had truly lost everything. 



SEVENTEEN SHAME 


Vidura sat with his head in his hands, sighing like a serpent. His body was 
bent, as if to beg the earth’s forgiveness for the sin committed upon her. 
Bheeshma and Drona were shocked; Kripa trembled. But Dhritarashtra was 
elated. He had asked at every throw of the dice, “And what was won now?” 
Though he knew. 

Duryodhana embraced Shakuni and cried, “This is the most wonderful day 
of my life and I owe it to you!” 

His eyes glittering, the Kaurava turned to Vidura. “Uncle, rejoice with us! 
Draupadi is our slave. Go and fetch her, Vidura, so she can enter our harem. She 
will serve with the other women, sweep the floors and attend to our every 
pleasure.” 

The Kaurava panted with excitement. The slut had laughed at him in the 
Mayaa sabha; he would see how she laughed now. Vidura rose wearily and said 
in a voice that had aged years in an hour, “Even now it is not too late, 
Duryodhana. You don’t realize the danger you are in. Only the fool thinks he is 
in heaven when he hangs over a precipice with a noose round his neck. 
Punishment for this crime will follow more swiftly than you think. Dreadful 
nemesis will visit you. 

Relent now, while there is still time. Return everything you have won with 
Shakuni’s deceit. The jackal should not provoke the tiger. 

I know you think I am your enemy; but only your own feeble wit makes 
you believe this. I am your only friend at this moment, Duryodhana. Listen to 
me. You must not even think of Draupadi as being your slave. Beware of these 
sons of Pandu; be as careful with them as with king cobras. Duryodhana, hell 
already yawns open to receive you and your brothers. Treat this game of dice as 
a joke and forget it was ever played.” 

Vidura fell quiet. For a moment, Duryodhana hesitated; something warned 
him what Vidura said was true and he must follow this uncle’s advice. Then, he 
glanced at Shakuni, whose serpent’s eyes were fixed on him with distant interest, 
mocking him coolly. Duryodhana cried, “At such a triumphant moment, this son 
of a maidservant can think of nothing but doom!” 

That prince’s eyes roved over the sabha and alighted on his own charioteer. 

“Pratikami, go and fetch Draupadi! Tell her that her master Duryodhana 



commands her presence in the sabha.” 

Duryodhana saw fear in Pratikami’s eyes. The sarathy looked nervously at 
the Pandavas, who sat as if they were carved from stone. The Kaurava cried, 
“Don’t be afraid. They are also our slaves and a slave cannot harm his master. 
Go, Pratikami, fetch her.” 

The old sarathy left the court and went slowly along the passages of the 
Kuru palace toward the women’s day quarters. He knocked gingerly at the door 
to Draupadi’s apartment. Never had he been asked to carry a message like the 
one he now bore. 

When a maid opened the door, Pratikami said, “I must see the queen 
Draupadi. I have urgent news for her ears only.” 

Soon, Draupadi stood before him, so regal the poor sarathy grew dumb just 
to look at her. How could he say what he had come for, when his tongue cleaved 
to the roof of his mouth? 

Panchali said kindly, “Old one, what have you come to tell me, that you 
couldn’t tell my sakhi?” 

Pratikami stared down at his feet and, then, somehow whispered, “My lord 
Duryodhana sent me, Devi. Your husband Yudhishtira has lost everything at a 
game of dice.” 

Draupadi sat quickly in a chair, for she would have fallen otherwise. She 
saw Pratikami still hesitated, but there was obviously more he wanted to say. In a 
tremulous voice, she asked, “Is there more?” 

Never looking at her, he said, “Yudhishtira lost his brothers at the gambling, 
he lost himself and...” the next words would not come. 

“And?” her pupils dilated with shock. 

“Finally, he lost you as well!” cried Pratikami, with the last shred of 
courage he owned. “Duryodhana is your master now and he commands you to 
come to the sabha.” 

Her world spun and Draupadi clutched at the arms of the chair. But she was 
a strong woman and she asked, “Tell me, messenger, whom did my husband lose 
first, himself or me?” 

“He first lost all his possessions, his wealth, his army, his granary, his 
kingdom. Then he lost his brothers, one by one, beginning with the youngest; 
and then he lost himself. Only after that did he lose you, last of all. You were 



more precious to him than everything else, than himself.” 

A stab of light in her lovely eyes: a flicker of hope. She said, “Go back to 
the sabha and say to my husband his wife wants to know if he lost her first, or 
himself. Ask Yudhishtira only that and bring his answer to me.” 

Pratikami bowed and went back to the crowded court where Duryodhana 
and his brothers waited impatiently. The old sarathy said, “The queen Draupadi 
asks if Yudhishtira lost himself first, or her.” 

Yudhishtira sat graven; not a word did he say. Duryodhana growled, “Let 
the woman come and ask the question herself. Go back and fetch her, 
Pratikami.” 

Unhappily, Pratikami went back through the passages and stood before 
Draupadi once more. Her eyes were red and she shivered as if she had a fever. 

The charioteer said, “I took your message to the sabha. Yudhishtira made no 
reply to your question, but sat like a block of wood. But my prince Duryodhana 
grew angry and said you must come and ask the question yourself.” 

She said nothing yet, but her lips twitched in anger. His heart melting, the 
sarathy said, “Devi, the end of the Kurus is near that you have been insulted in 
our sabha. Duryodhana will pay for this with his life.” 

Taking courage from his words, Draupadi said again, “Go back and ask 
Yudhishtira what I should do. I will obey him, no one else.” 

Pratikami returned to the sabha, “Draupadi bids me ask Yudhishtira what 
she should do. She says she will not obey anyone else.” 

Yudhishtira sat with his head bent down down into his chest. Without 
raising it, he whispered, “Tell Draupadi I want her to come into this court and 
ask the elders if I have lost her or not and what she should do from now on.” 

Duryodhana howled, “Fetch the woman! She is our slave now, won fairly at 
dice.” 

Now Pratikami said, “I am afraid to go back to her. Let someone else take 
this message.” 

Duryodhana turned to his brother Dusasana, who was if anything more 
violent than himself. Dusasana stood smirking, in lascivious anticipation of 
Draupadi’s advent. He was a bestial prince, wild of rage and lust and now his 
brother said to him, “Dusasana, you fetch our woman.” 

His eyes lighting up, Dusasana went grinning from the sabha. He arrived at 



Draupadi’s apartment and his kick flung the heavy door open into the room 
where she waited. 

Dusasana stood leering at her, his hands on his hips, his eyes devouring her 
slender form, as they would never have dared to in the past. She shuddered. 

He began to laugh. “My brother won you fairly. You don’t have to fear your 
husbands any more, you belong to us now. Come boldly to Duryodhana; turn 
your haughty eyes to the lord of the Kurus.” 

She moaned. She swayed on her feet at what had overtaken her so suddenly. 
His voice full of vileness, the fiend continued to torment her. 

“Don’t pretend to be so modest, you are no virgin. Five men already and 
now you will have a hundred more to keep you happy. Ah, you blush! But why, 
Panchali? We are your husbands’ cousins, after all.” And his devilish laugh 
again. Then he came closer and she thought he was going to touch her; she saw 
in his eyes how much he wanted to. She drew away from him, shaking. This was 
a beast with no shred of ruth and she did not know how to deal with him. 

“Come, my dark beauty, let us go to the sabha.” 

He closed on her and with a scream, she dodged round him and ran toward 
Gandhari’s apartment down the passage. But he was on her in a flash. Dusasana 
caught Draupadi by her long hair, washed in the holy waters of the Rajasuya 
yagna. Growling, he began to drag her to the Kum court—she whom her 
husbands would hardly allow the wind to touch. 

She cried, “Let go of me, devil! Can’t you see I am wearing just one cloth? 
I have my period, I can’t come to the sabha like this.” 

But he had no ears for her pleas, no eyes to see how she wept. He laughed, 
“You are no queen now, but a slave; and your master calls you! It does not 
matter if you are clean or not, if you wear one cloth or none.” 

He hauled her wailing through those corridors, her garment often falling 
away from her naked shoulders, while she clutched at it for her very life, or for 
honor more precious than life. Growling still, like a predator with its prey, 
Dusasana dragged Draupadi into the Kuru sabha by her hair and flung her down 
on the floor before its kshatriyas, her eyes blazing, her face streaked with tears. 



EIGHTEEN * AM T A FREE WOMAN?’ 


As soon as Dusasana threw her down, Panchali screamed long and loud in 
primeval rage: a cry from her soul. A wild and cornered thing, she panted, “I 
curse you, sons of Bharata! I curse you a thousand times! That you allow this 
outrage in your ancient court of dharma.” 

Her fury silenced the humming sabha. 

“I see the Kuru elders on their thrones. I see Bheeshma, Drona, Vidura and 
Dhritarashtra before me. Or am I dreaming? For they sit looking on, while a 
villain, witless with power, tells his brutal brother to drag a chaste woman and a 
wife into the royal sabha of the Kurus. The fiend drags me through the palace by 
my hair, washed in the holy water of the Rajasuya yagna, drags me here like 
some whore. And not a word to stop him from Bheeshma, Drona, Vidura or 
Dhritarashtra. Surely, this is a monstrous dream from which I will awaken, to 
find daylight in the world.” 

She paused, breathless. Then she turned on Yudhishtira, “Here, in this court 
of righteous men, sits my own husband, who is the Lord Dharma’s son; and with 
him, his brothers, matchless kshatriyas and Devaputras, all of them my 
husbands.” There was such contempt in her voice and the Pandavas squirmed. 
“And a messenger from this sabha told me I must come here like a slave because 
my husband, who is dharma’s very image on earth, had lost me at dice. 

I asked for an answer to one question before I came, half-clad and in shame. 
Instead of a proper reply, Dusasana burst into my apartment and dragged me 
here like an animal. And none of these great kshatriyas stopped him.” 

Her eyes raked her husbands. Yudhishtira would have been glad if the earth 
opened and swallowed him. He never raised his head. She stood like that, her 
slender shoulders heaving and no one dared make a sound. You could hear her 
breathe, as she turned back to the Kuru elders on their thrones. 

More quietly, she said, “Dharma has left the Kuru sabha. But I would still 
like an answer from Pitama Bheeshma, from Acharya Drona, from Kripa, Vidura 
and Dhritarashtra. My question is a simple one: am I Duryodhana’s slave or still 
a free woman?” 

She looked directly at Bheeshma now. “Pitama, they say there is no one 
nobler than you, nor anyone more learned or wiser. You answer me, am I a slave 
or am I free?” 



Bheeshma said gravely, “It is a fine point of dharma. On one hand, when a 
man has lost himself already he may no longer wager anyone else. On the other, 
a man has a right over his wife, whether he is free or not: our meanest servants 
do. It is hard to say if you are free or a slave, Panchali. 

Yudhishtira knew that Shakuni is a master dice-player. Yet, he chose to 
play; and though he was losing, he continued until he lost everything, including 
you.” 

Draupadi cried, “How can you say Yudhishtira played willingly? In 
Indraprastha, he told Vidura he did not want to play. Obviously, he was provoked 
into playing. You were here all the while, Pitama: didn’t you know how poor at 
dice my husband is? That he hasn’t the temper for it, that he is too noble, too 
innocent. Or didn’t you, perhaps, know there is no dice-player on earth like 
Shakuni? But you sat by without a murmur as Yudhishtira gambled away all that 
he owned. 

O, Pitama, you are the king’s uncle; you wield great power in this sabha. 
How did you allow this? It was like sending a child into battle against a seasoned 
warrior. And yet, Bheeshma, you speak to me of the finer points of dharma. How 
do you dare?” 

Her delicate form shook and her wrath was that of an empress. Awesome 
destiny stood beside Draupadi in that court and anyone there who had been calm 
enough would have recalled the prophecy at her birth: that, one day, she would 
become the nemesis of the race of kshatriyas. 

Panchali had not finished. “O Bheeshma, O Drona, O Kuru elders, 
Yudhishtira lost everything he owned and then he lost his brothers and himself. 
When he decided to wager me, at least then couldn’t one of you have stopped 
him? 

Dharma is not merely the details of the law. That is not justice. Is it not 
clear to your wise old hearts what is just in this matter and what is not? Do you 
really not know on which side the truth lies? That you, Bheeshma, say to me you 
cannot decide if I am a slave or free. There is no sabha without its elders. But 
just being old does not make a man fit to be a patriarch, or deserving of the title 
of Pitama or Acharya. If the elders don’t speak out for dharma when they see it 
flouted so flagrantly, they are not elders but merely old men, of neither wisdom 
nor truth.” 

She still shook with the terror of her plight. Staring at her with unspeakable 
lewdness, Dusasana taunted, “Who are you to speak of dharma? Your dharma 



now is to serve Duryodhana and I dare say your satisfaction lies there as well!” 

This coarseness was greeted by laughter from some of the other Kaurava 
brothers, devils all, spliced once from the misshapen lump of flesh that Gandhari 
aborted. Draupadi glared at Dusasana as if to burn him up with her gaze. 

Bheema, who barely controlled himself all this while, could not bear it any 
more. He turned on Yudhishtira. 

“What have you done? Men who gamble every day have wives, but they do 
not wager them at dice. But the Pandava emperor does! You are mad. You 
gambled away all our wealth, our army, our kingdom, everything we had. I said 
nothing, because you are my older brother. I cared little for what you lost when I 
set it against my love for you. 

Then, you gambled the five of us away and still I held my peace. I thought 
that you are our guru, our king. We all belong to you and whatever you did 
would be for the best.” 

Bheema’s face was crimson. Arjuna tried to calm him, but the son of the 
wind had lost control of himself. 

“Everything you did I bore in silence. But now you have gone completely 
mad. Did you see how that animal dragged Draupadi into this sabha of our 
fathers? Yudhishtira, I will never forgive you for wagering Panchali!” 

His eyes were red and flecks of froth on his lips. Bheema turned to 
Sahadeva and cried, “Bring me fire, Sahadeva. I will burn the hands that lost 
Panchali at a game of dice! ” 

The man who had been emperor of the world, an hour ago, sat with his head 
hung low. Arjuna pulled Bheema to a side and hissed, “What has happened to 
you? You have always treated Yudhishtira like a father. How can you speak to 
him like this at such a time?” 

Bheema was in no mood to relent. “He was like a father till an hour ago and 
I respected him. But he has changed: he deserves to have his hands burned! Oh, 
Arjuna, look at Draupadi. Can you bear this shame?” 

Restraining the titan somehow, Arjuna breathed, “Look at Yudhishtira; do 
you think he feels no shame? How bravely he bears it and his guilt. His spirit is 
already broken, Bheema. What will you achieve by burning a broken man’s 
hands?” 

Bheema’s eyes still blazed and his great body shook. But he allowed 
himself to be led away to a corner, where Arjuna said, “There is one thing 



Duryodhana has not been able to take from us: our unity. Don’t complete the 
Kaurava’s joy by gifting him that as well.” 

Bheema seemed startled. He looked around him and realized he stood on 
the edge of disaster. With an effort, he calmed himself. 



NINETEEN THE MIRACLE AND THE OATHS 


Bheema’s chest still heaved. Arjuna would have found it impossible to 
contain his brother, but suddenly another voice spoke, clear and ringing, in the 
Kuru sabha. It was Duryodhana’s brother Vikarna. 

He said, “Draupadi is right, dharma has left this sabha. And we will find 
hell as our punishment if we don’t answer her prudently and make amends for 
our crime against her.” 

Duryodhana was taken aback; the elders and the Pandavas were amazed. 
Draupadi turned wonderingly to Vikarna, who went on, “Why did the Kuru 
elders not question Yudhishtira when he wagered Draupadi? How do they 
quibble about the subtleties of dharma, when nothing can be more sinful than 
their silence when Panchali was put up as a stake? How do these great men still 
keep silent, when this tormented woman pleads so desperately for some mercy? 

Perhaps, their fear of Duryodhana outweighs their love of dharma. But I 
will say what I feel. Though I am afraid of my brother, I fear the consequences 
of our crime more.” 

Duryodhana was too surprised to speak and Vikarna continued. “I will 
answer Draupadi’s question. She has not been lost; she is not Duryodhana’s 
slave. She is a free woman as she always was!” 

There were astonished murmurs in the sabha. But Vikarna had not done yet. 
“Yudhishtira wagered Draupadi because he was maddened by the dice. He was 
not responsible for what he did. Besides, he never thought of wagering her, until 
Shakuni suggested it. 

There are other reasons why the wager is not binding. One is that 
Yudhishtira had already lost himself when he put up his queen. But there is 
another, better reason why Draupadi is a free woman. A reason that sets Pitama’s 
argument at naught.” 

“What is it?” someone asked. 

“Draupadi is not only Yudhishtira’s wife. She is also the wife of Bheema, 
Arjuna, Sahadeva and Nakula. They were not asked before she was put up as a 
gambling stake. They haven’t wagered her and she is no one’s slave, but free.” 

There was a small uproar and everyone seemed convinced by Vikarna’s 
reasoning. It was plain as day, but no one else had thought of it. Dhritarashtra 
froze on his throne. Bheeshma, Drona and Kripa were quiet and even 



Duryodhana seemed at a loss for words. 

Then Kama jumped up and cried, “Vikarna, your chivalry is misplaced and 
your logic specious. How dare you question the wisdom of the king, of 
Bheeshma and Drona, who have all found that this woman is Duryodhana’s 
slave? How dare you air your callow opinion in front of these elders? 

Do you think the Pandavas would have allowed Panchali to be brought into 
this sabha, if they were not convinced she had been fairly won? Who was it that 
sent for her, finally? It was Yudhishtira. Who are you to decide this thing better 
than he? 

As for all this talk of dharma, I find it absurd. Dharma is not for these 
Pandavas. Have you ever heard of five brothers sharing the same woman? Is that 
dharma? Vikarna, you are bewitched by her beauty; but she is no chaste woman, 
that you should plead her cause so passionately. She is no virgin who has not 
seen men’s beds, that you should feel so pained at her being brought into this 
sabha, clad in half a cloth or none at all! 

I find your concern laughable. She is a slut, shared already by five men; and 
now she will have more than five. To have been dragged into this sabha is no 
outrage to her modesty. You see, Vikarna, she has no modesty to be outraged.” 

Duryodhana and brothers laughed at this and cried, “Well said, Kama!” 

Kama had never forgotten how, when he took aim at the spinning fish, 
Draupadi had hissed, T will not marry a suta!’ Sensing the sabha’s mood turning 
again, he pressed on. 

“All six are slaves and I think that for slaves they stand too haughtily and 
wear too many fine clothes. Dusasana, strip them of their silks! Let them wear 
only what slaves should and let them be made over to their master.” 

Dusasana licked his lips. He glanced at Duryodhana, who nodded. 
Grinning, Dusasana went toward the Pandavas. His cousins did not wait for him, 
but stripped away their upper garments themselves and stood bare-bodied like 
slaves before their masters. 

Draupadi stood turned to stone. She wore just the single cloth of a 
menstruating woman. If Dusasana stripped that from her, she would stand naked 
before the Kuru sabha. She looked piteously at Yudhishtira, then, at Bheema, at 
Arjuna, her heart breaking and at Sahadeva and Nakula. They all avoided her 
gaze and she knew they would not help her, because of dharma. They, too, 
considered her fairly won. She was alone and Dusasana came leering at her. 



Those moments, while the Kaurava covered the distance of a few paces, 
were an eternity. Panchali willed them to last longer than the stars. She had no 
one to turn to: this was the end. Then the beast was upon her; his brutal hands 
seized her cloth. Chuckling, he began to unwind the flimsy garment from her 
body; hell took the Kuru sabha for this sin committed in it, which would change 
the destiny of the world. 

In a swoon, at that final moment, Draupadi’s lips formed a name. 

“Krishna!” she breathed, frantically. At once, a tide of faith surged in her, 
making all that court and everyone in it, seem so small. 

Draupadi stood with her eyes shut, her hands folded like a lotus bud. Her 
eyelids leaked tears of rapture, for suddenly she knew she was not alone. He 
whose name she called as her last resort had not deserted her. Meanwhile, 
Dusasana was stripping her garment from her and there was no man in that sabha 
who did not stare. She was so ravishing: which man could resist looking? It is 
told that even Bheeshma gazed. 

As for Duryodhana, his eyes never left her for an instant, as his rabid 
brother tore at her cloth, hand over fist, twirling her round. But Dusasana’s 
laughter died in his throat; Duryodhana’s mouth was parched for strange 
oppression. Dusasana pulled on and the cloth came away easily in his hands and 
made a swiftly mounting pile at his feet. Yet, Draupadi was still clothed; she did 
not stand naked before their hot gazes. 

The Kaurava spun her round like a top, unresisting; but there was no end to 
her uncanny garment. Quickly, there were three piles of shimmering cloth next 
to Dusasana and now he tore at it in frenzy, sweating, cursing, maddened by the 
miracle unfolding in that court. Reams of cloth came away from Panchali’s body, 
in brilliant colors, endlessly. 

The others stood transfixed, sweat breaking on them; at last, with a curse, 
Dusasana gave up and sat on the floor, gasping. Draupadi stood in a trance in the 
court of the Kurus; tears still streamed down her face. She was lost to that sabha, 
to the very world. She was far away, borne on Krishna’s great mercy, enfolded in 
it. 

An awestruck silence; then, Bheema’s voice said quietly and clearly as a 
bell, “I swear in the name of everything holy, I will tear his heart out from 
Dusasana’s chest and drink his blood for what he has done today. If I don’t, let 
me never go to my fathers in heaven, but find the naraka meant for the worst 
sinners.” 



But seeking to turn the tide again, Kama laughed in his face. Kama said, 
“Dusasana, take the slave to the harem. She must learn her new duties, whatever 
they may be!” 

With a start, Draupadi emerged from her trance. Terror took her again and 
she wailed, “I am no slave! O Elders, tell them I am a free woman.” 

But no one spoke, until Vidura cried, “Haven’t you seen the miracle of the 
cloth? Heaven protects her! Vikarna is right, Draupadi is no slave.” 

The cloth of many colors lay there for all to see. The miracle had shaken 
Duryodhana; but then, Kama had restored his gumption. The Kaurava said to 
Draupadi, “Stop repeating yourself, woman. The elders have spoken or held their 
peace, as they saw fit. But your husbands are here in this sabha; let Yudhishtira 
decide this thing. They say he is a man of honor and I will abide by what he 
decides. Let him say if you belong to him now, or to me.” 

Yudhishtira stood bare-bodied, his head bent, not saying a word. An 
infinitely sardonic smile curved Duryodhana’s mouth. Softly now, he said, 
“Look, Draupadi, your husbands are silent; but you must have an answer.” His 
eyes were like black flames again, as he stared at her, unwinkingly. Moistening 
his lips, he said almost gently, “I will answer your question, Panchali.” 

Duryodhana paused; the sabha held its breath. He continued, “Your 
husbands have forsaken you in your moment of need, so I will answer you. You 
were never born to be a slave, but the wife of a great king. Every bit of you cries 
out as much and he who cannot see it is blind.” 

There was another murmur in the sabha: this from Duryodhana was the 
most unexpected twist of all. Shakuni turned in amazement to his nephew. Kama 
looked astonished and Dusasana’s mouth fell open. Even Draupadi seemed taken 
aback. Duryodhana smiled to see the surprise on her face, but he had not 
finished. 

“Panchali, you are a free woman. These five are not your husbands now: 
they do not belong to themselves, any more, but to me. Look at them, they don’t 
say a word to guarantee your freedom. 

But I, Duryodhana, say to you—you are free! Choose a husband for 
yourself from this sabha. Choose any kshatriya who is not a slave.” His hand 
swept around the court to show how wide the choice was and it came to rest 
finally on his own chest. “Yes, lovely woman, these are not free men any more 
and must renounce their right over you. Let Yudhishtira declare that he and his 
brothers are not your husbands and that you may choose a man from the rest of 



US.” 

His very blandness was fearful and his eyes glittered with lust. Draupadi 
felt him strip her naked with his demon’s gaze and she shivered. She did not 
make any reply to Duryodhana and neither did Yudhishtira. Once more, it was 
Bheema who exploded, fierce as the tempest his father blows on mountaintops. 

“Aaaaaaaah!” he roared, like a wounded lion. “You would all be dead, 
except that I honor my brother. He stands silent, accepting that he has lost 
himself at dice. So I also accept it. Otherwise, Dusasana, you would not breathe 
after you dared touch our queen with your filthy hands. I would have torn you to 
pieces. 

Look at these arms, Kauravas! I could crush Indra with them. Be thankful 
for Yudhishtira and the dharma that binds me to his word.” 

Some of the Kauravas trembled to see Bheema flex his muscles; the power 
of his elemental father rippled in them. His bare body filmed in sweat, the son of 
Vayu shook with the effort of restraining himself. He breathed heavily and his 
eyes were bloodshot. Bheema was a terrifying sight. 

Ignoring him, Kama said coolly, “Listen to me, Panchali: the plain truth is 
you are a slave. No slave owns anything, even himself. Since your husbands are 
slaves, how can they own you? Dhritarashtra’s sons are your masters now. Take 
yourself to their harem and choose a husband from among them who will not 
wager you at dice!” 

There was more laughter from most of the hundred. Flaming Bheema 
turned on Yudhishtira again. “Would he dare talk like this except for your 
foolishness?” 

Duryodhana said, “Kama speaks the truth. Yudhishtira, since your brothers 
will not speak their minds, out of regard for you, I ask you once more: is 
Draupadi a slave or a free woman? Answer me.” 

Still, Yudhishtira made no reply. Duryodhana exchanged a knowing grin 
with Kama. Keeping Bheema in clear view out of the corner of his eye, 
Duryodhana leaned back in his chair, exposed his thigh upto his manhood, patted 
the bared flesh and said obscenely, “You are a free woman, my love. Your 
husbands have lost you at dice. Come, sit here in my lap where you belong!” 

Bheema sprang at Duryodhana with a howl and it was ah Arjuna, Sahadeva 
and Nakula could do to hold him back. Then, ah at once, a vision swept Bheema. 
It was as if his anger had steamed back a veil in his mind and now he saw 
through time. In a trance, he said, “I will break that thigh one day with my mace 



and kill you, Duryodhana. If I don’t, may I live in hell forever.” 

Kama said, “Dusasana, why waste time? Take the woman to the harem. 
Duryodhana will enjoy her from today.” 

Draupadi was a deer cornered by hunters; her breath was shallow, her eyes 
full of panic. She cried, again, to the Kuru elders, “Oh, save me, I am no slave!” 

But not Dhritarashtra, Drona or Bheeshma said a word: as if they had lost 
their wits, their tongues; as if fate addled their hearts so they no longer knew 
right from wrong. But Vidura was on his feet once more, trying desperately to 
make his brother see reason. 

Meanwhile, Bheema’s vision showed him a lucid glimpse of the future. In 
that court of shame in Hastinapura, speaking more like a prophet than himself, 
he said in the strangest voice, “I will kill Duryodhana at the great war on the 
crack of the ages. Arjuna will kill Kama and Sahadeva will kill Shakuni. I see it 
all happening before my eyes. Dusasana, I see myself holding your heart in my 
hands and drinking your blood.” 

Then, by uncanny osmosis, Arjuna saw part of his brother’s vision. He 
breathed, “The war on the crack of the ages for which we have all been born! 
The earth will drink the blood of these beasts, Bheema. Duryodhana, Dusasana, 
Kama and Shakuni will be meat for scavengers on a sacred battlefield, where 
justice will be done for today’s crimes. 

I swear I will kill Kama at the war. Why, we shall slaughter thousands and 
Yama’s gates will yawn open to receive them. Bheema, my brother, Himavan 
may move from his place, the planets may swerve from their orbits, the sun may 
lose his fire and the moon his cool luster, but Arjuna will keep the oath he has 
sworn today!” 

Sahadeva shared their vision through time and he said, “Shakuni, you are a 
blot on the House of Gandhara. Your dice will turn into silver arrows and fly to 
drink your blood. I see myself killing you, Shakuni. I only wonder if you will 
take the field; if you do, snake, you shall die.” 

Shakuni blanched; his hands, which still held the fateful dice, were clammy. 
Nakula, too, was subtly invaded by the vision and he was saying to Shakuni, 
“And I will kill your son Uluka for bearing your blood in his veins. Your 
venomous spawn must not survive you. I, also, see the war upon the edge of the 
ages. I see all these mocking sons of Dhritarashtra lying dead, with vultures and 
jackals tearing at their flesh. I see the end of the glory of the House of Kuru, for 
the crime committed against Panchali today.” 



Was it a hallucination, or did fine petals, which seemed made of fireflies’ 
lights, rain down on the Pandavas out of the air? An unearthly fragrance blew 
through that sabha, as if heaven endorsed their ferocious oaths. 

Encouraged by the omens, Arjuna breathed, “I can hardly wait for the war, 
to kill these cowards.” His hand gripped the Gandiva that lay beside him. “But 
for Yudhishtira, I would have revenge now!” 

Arjuna half raised his bow and the earth shuddered at his fury; but 
Yudhishtira grasped his brother’s hand. The older Pandava said a strange thing 
then, softly, so only his brother heard him. “Arjuna, be calm, don’t forget 
dharma. Anger took me also when I heard what Kama said; but I looked down in 
my misery and I saw his feet. Suddenly my wrath ebbed from me, because 
Kama’s feet reminded me of our mother Kunti’s! His feet are so much like hers 
and I felt she came to comfort me and I grew calm again.” 

Arjuna stared at his brother. This was the queerest thing he had yet heard. 
But somehow, what Yudhishtira said quieted Arjuna. Silence had fallen again in 
the sabha of Hastinapura. A jackal howled on the palace-steps; in unnerving 
cacophony, its weird cry was answered by harsh-throated birds of carrion: 
vultures, crows and kites. All round the city, wolves and hyenas added their 
voices to the infernal din. 

When his dead brother Pandu’s sons swore their fierce oaths in his sabha, 
Dhritarashtra shivered on his throne. Now, at the macabre chorus from the 
creatures of earth and air, the blind king panicked. “Duryodhana,” he said, “you 
have called your death to you. Ah, Draupadi, where are you, my child?” 

She stood before him. 

Held firm by terror now, Dhritarashtra said, “Panchali, my foolish son has 
done an unforgivable thing today. To atone for it, I grant you any boon you want. 
Just ask and it shall be yours.” 

Duryodhana froze in shock. Kama, Dusasana and the other Kauravas turned 
to their king and father, hardly believing what they heard. Draupadi also stared 
incredulously at Dhritarashtra for a moment. Then, realizing he meant what he 
said, she grew calmer. 

She stopped trembling and asked, “Let Yudhishtira be free.” 

“I grant you Yudhishtira’s freedom. You deserve another boon, chaste 
queen.” 

Draupadi said at once, “Let Bheema, Arjuna, Sahadeva and Nakula be free 



and their chariots and weapons restored to them.” 

“So be it,” said the king. “But two boons are not enough for a daughter-in- 
law as virtuous as you. Ask me for another.” 

With a swift glance at Yudhishtira, Draupadi said, “My lord, it is greed that 
destroys dharma. I will ask for just two boons. It already means more than the 
world to me, that my husbands are free men again.” 

Kama sneered, “These Pandavas are lucky to escape so lightly. Such great 
kshatriyas can only be saved by a woman!” 

Furious that the day was wasted, after all, he stalked out of the sabha and 
Duryodhana went with him. Most of the Kauravas followed them in disgust. 

Yudhishtira and his brothers gathered their silks from the pile on the floor 
and covered themselves: even as if they were born again at that moment. 
Yudhishtira came and prostrated himself before Dhritarashtra, “My lord, you 
have always commanded us and we have obeyed you without question. Tell us 
what to do now.” 

Dhritarashtra said shrewdly, “Yudhishtira, noblest kshatriya, sovereign 
without an enemy, listen to an old man today. The wise never harbor hostility. 
The good man forgets the faults of others; the best man forgives them, even 
when he himself has borne their brunt. In the purity of his heart, the virtuous 
man only sees the virtue in everyone else. 

Yudhishtira, forgive my son his sins today against you and yours. Return to 
your city in the forest and rule as before from Khandavaprastha. Try to banish 
every memory of this day from your mind; think of it all as no more than a bad 
dream. My son, go home with peace in your heart. This is my fervent wish and I 
shall be the happiest man alive if you accede to it. 

Duryodhana and you are cousins; you are older than he is. You are selfless 
and mature, while he is spoilt and rash. Oh Yudhishtira, forgive my foolish son, 
or he will perish! I beg this of you as a boon to an old man.” 

Yudhishtira said, “I will do as you ask, my lord. Bitter as it has been, I will 
forget what happened here today. But with your leave now, I must return to 
Indraprastha.” 

And with Draupadi beside him and his brothers following him, Yudhishtira 
set out for home. He was perfectly prepared to put all the shame of the day 
behind him. But he wondered how Duryodhana would accept having everything 
he schemed for, all that he had won today—a kingdom, his cousins’ shame, their 



very freedom—snatched from him in a moment, by his father’s terrified 
generosity. 



TWENTY DHRITARASHTRAYS FICKLENESS 


Duryodhana had followed Kama and Shakuni out of the sabha; he did not 
hear what Dhritarashtra finally said to the Pandavas. He thought his father had 
restored only their liberty to the sons of Pandu. But when the Pandavas left 
Hastinapura, Dusasana came running to his brother. 

“What is the matter, Dusasana?” 

“The king has given back everything you won from them,” cried Dusasana. 

“The coward!” his brother hissed and stalked back into the sabha where 
Dhritarashtra sat with Gandhari beside him. 

“Father! What have you done? You swore you would not interfere and now 
you have given back everything: their kingdom, their wealth, their freedom, 
everything. Do you prefer your brother’s sons to your own? Perhaps you want 
me to kill myself!” 

Dhritarashtra grew increasingly distressed. Duryodhana was the only one 
who could tear the blind man’s mask away from his father’s face; for, the king 
loved his prince. 

“How foolish could you be?” raged Duryodhana. “The Pandavas were more 
powerful than us and we decided to ruin them at dice. When that was done, it 
was safe to humiliate them and their woman. You have given them back their 
power. They were already dangerous; now they are like cobras spitting venom! 

What madness possessed you, father? Already Arjuna, Bheema and the 
twins stroke their weapons in anticipation of revenge. Didn’t you hear the oaths 
they swore? Yet, you set them free and gave them back their kingdom, their 
wealth, their army. Why, my lord? So they can come and kill us? 

Once they reach Indraprastha, do you think they will forget what we did to 
them today? Even if they do, will Drupada stay quiet when he hears what 
happened to his precious daughter in Hastinapura? Do you think her brother 
Dhrishtadyumna will, when he hears how Dusasana dragged her into this sabha 
and tried to strip her naked? 

Oh Dhritarashtra, you have been so rash. We must fetch them here at once 
and take it all back again. Otherwise we are as good as dead.” 

He grew thoughtful, while his father trembled on his throne. In a moment, 
Duryodhana cried, “I have it! Call them back and tell them that in fairness we 
must play another game of dice. The two kingdoms shall be the stakes. He who 



loses must go into exile in the forest for twelve years with his brothers; then 
spend the thirteenth year disguised, so no one knows them. If any of the exiles is 
discovered, they must spend another twelve years in the forest. Just one roll of 
the dice to decide this.” 

A cold smile touched his lips. “It is only fair: after all, anyone can win. Call 
them back. We know the blemishless Yudhishtira can never refuse his elders 
anything.” Then, softly he added, “In thirteen years, I shall be strong indeed, 
while they roam the forest wearing deerskin. When they return they will be easy 
to kill.” 

A vision of the untold wealth of the Pandavas rose like a dream before that 
prince’s eyes. But now, his mother Gandhari cried to her husband, “My lord, it is 
perilous to breach a dam built across a great lake. Don’t listen to Duryodhana. 
You must not become the cause of the destruction of the House of Kuru.” 

Duryodhana gasped. “Mother!” 

She continued, “I feel ashamed that you are my son, evil prince. I wish we 
had listened to Vidura and done away with you when you were born. How the 
wolves and jackals bayed that night; I can still hear them in my mind. Oh, you 
are the root of every sin that will bring ruin to this land. You only envied the 
Pandavas, never tried to understand or know them, or discover what they have 
suffered. Listen to me today: abandon this monstrous plan. The Gods themselves 
have given you another chance to save yourself. Seize it with both hands, 
Duryodhana, not all is lost yet. 

If you relent, the Pandavas may even forget what you did to them. I beg 
you, my son and you, my lord: don’t invite doom back into this sabha. It has just 
left us by some miracle of grace. Duryodhana, you know how much your father 
loves you and how weak he is because of his blindness. Don’t lead him to his 
death and yourself with him.” 

Duryodhana ignored his mother and said again to the king, “Father, you 
know the danger. The Pandavas will never forget today’s shame. Even now, they 
must be plotting against us. Before it is too late, call them back for one last 
game.” 

Dhritarashtra summoned a court messenger. He said to the man, “Have the 
Pandavas called back. Tell Yudhishtira I said that in fairness one final game of 
dice must be played. For, if my son had lost today he would have given up his 
kingdom.” 

The messenger rode on the swiftest horse in the king’s stables and soon 



overtook the Pandavas on their way home. Yudhishtira reined his chariot in and 
fear laid its hand on his heart. He had been expecting this rider and he felt 
immutable destiny approach him again. 

The messenger said, “The king asks you to return to Hastinapura. He says 
you must play one last game of dice.” 

Yudhishtira bowed his head briefly. Then, to his brothers’ amazement, he 
turned his chariot around. 

Bheema cried, “What are you doing?” 

Yudhishtira replied evenly, “God has ordained the fate of every man; there 
is no escape from what he has written. Good fortune and evil are both beyond 
our control. We are helpless to resist destiny. We can only remain calm in the 
face of whatever happens to us. I must obey Dhritarashtra; it is my dharma. He is 
my uncle and he gave us our freedom. I must go back,” he sighed, “though I am 
certain the dice will take everything from me again. But I will not be able to live 
with myself, if I don’t return.” 

His brothers knew, even Bheema, that Yudhishtira was right and they said 
nothing. The Pandavas returned to Hastinapura to play another game of dice. 



TWENTY-ONE THE SECOND GAME OF DICE 


In the court of Hastinapura, Duryodhana, his brothers, Shakuni and Kama 
waited. The dice had been laid out, the same ones. Heralded by the king’s 
messenger, the Pandavas arrived in their uncle’s sabha. 

Dhritarashtra said, “I knew you would come, Yudhishtira. After you left, 
Duryodhana said I had no right to give back what you had lost. He said it was 
like stealing from him. I told him I could not ask for what I had returned. He 
asked for one more game of dice. I thought it was only dharma.” 

Duryodhana said, “One game and our kingdoms the stake. Shakuni plays 
for me. He who loses goes into the jungle with his brothers, for twelve years and 
the winner shall have his kingdom and everything in it. The losers must spend 
one more year in ajnatavasa, in disguise. If any of the exiles is recognized during 
the thirteenth year, they must all spend another twelve years in the forest.” 

Here were high stakes. Duryodhana paused, his eyes boring into 
Yudhishtira’s. The Kaurava said, “Shall we play?” 

Yudhishtira’s mind churned within him, but he showed no sign of his 
anxiety. He bowed his head, more to fate than his malevolent cousin and replied 
quietly, “Let us play.” 

He was as calm as a lake on which not a breath of air stirs. Like a tiger that 
had secured the deer that escaped him once, Shakuni faced Yudhishtira again, 
twirling the dice in his soft hands. 

“Is the wager agreed upon?” he asked suavely. 

Yudhishtira nodded. Shakuni said, “You roll first, O Emperor.” 

Yudhishtira knew the price, but he felt queerly light-hearted. At least, this 
time his brothers and Draupadi were not put up. What was a kingdom or a 
thirteen years’ exile compared with losing them? He had lived through that; 
these were small stakes for him now. 

Calmly Yudhishtira threw the dice and had a fair score. But he had no doubt 
Shakuni would beat it; and that evil one did, smoothly. Duryodhana jumped up 
in triumph and embraced his sleek uncle. 

“Won!” they cried in one voice. 

The Pandavas hung their heads, but now there was no dissent among them. 
This loss was negligible compared to the last time. The brothers may have even 



felt the wilderness would do them good, they had grown soft with all the luxury 
they lived amidst in Indraprastha. They had been raised in a jungle and part of 
them always longed for the freedom of the wilds. Most of all, they were together 
and Panchali with them. They were unafraid and quite unattached to comfort or 
wealth. Fate called them; they were all certain of that now, especially after the 
visions they saw in the Kuru sabha. They would answer her call. 

The Pandavas prepared themselves for exile. They put on garments of tree- 
bark and deerskin, as the banished must. As they emerged from their apartment, 
Dusasana and some of his brothers saw them in the passage and burst out 
laughing. 

Dusasana cried, “What is this? Has the palace of Hastinapura become a 
jungle or a manger that animals roam here? Do my eyes deceive me or is that a 
fat cow I see waddling toward me?” 

Bheema breathed, “You preen and mock today, but you will not laugh 
during the war. Enjoy our exile, cousin. Because one day I will cut the hand, 
with which you dragged Draupadi, from your wrist. I will tear your heart out of 
your chest and drink your blood.” 

The son of the wind spoke so menacingly Dusasana drew back from him in 

fear. 

The Pandavas came to see Dhritarashtra, Bheeshma, Kripa and Drona. They 
took leave of the Kuru elders. Other than formal farewells, no word passed 
between them. Dhritarashtra’s face was a mask again and the others blessed the 
sons of Pandu quickly, hardly daring to look at them. 

But when they came to their uncle Vidura, in private, he embraced them 
with tears in his eyes. “May God protect you and help you keep your oaths. 
Dhritarashtra’s sons must pay with their lives for this. Bide your time in 
patience, Yudhishtira. Fate always tests those whom she would exalt; she tries 
them in the wilderness. The years of exile will flit by and you will come home in 
glory.” 

He paused, overwhelmed. Then, Vidura remembered, “Your mother is too 
old to go with you. Leave her with me.” 

Yudhishtira nodded. Vidura drew a deep breath and said, “Ah, my sons, 
cultivate patience and serenity. It is to acquire these that fate sends you into the 
jungle. Learn from nature, she has many lessons to teach. Learn to be as calm 
and generous as water, as forgiving as the earth, as brilliant as the sun, as 
powerful as the tameless air and keep compassion for all the living.” 



He hugged them and they wept when he finally bid them farewell. Once 
more, Yudhishtira came to Bheeshma and touched his feet. Bheeshma blessed 
him distantly, his craggy face inscrutable. 

At last, the Pandavas came to their mother from whom they had never yet 
parted. They stood before her, their hearts too full to speak. Draupadi also stood 
distrait beside her husbands, her eyes bleary and her hair hanging loose below 
her waist. She had sworn she would not tie it until Bheema kept his oath and tore 
Dusasana’s heart from his chest, so she could wash her hair in his blood. Now, 
like a wild vetali’s, her black tresses streamed over her face and her shoulders 
and her eyes were red with crying. 

Kunti, who had just yesterday seen her sons as rulers of the earth, now saw 
them wearing deerskin and tree-bark and their ornaments discarded. At first, she 
was brave; but when she saw Draupadi, she clasped the young queen to her and 
began to sob. 

“My precious child! Forgive my sons. Be kind to them, Panchali, now they 
have only you to care for them. You could have made them ashes with a look 
from your eye and all the Kauravas too. Yet, after all that happened, the only 
boon you asked for was your husbands’ freedom. I know most queens would 
have chosen another path, especially after none of my sons spoke for you. You 
are a woman of great purity. I bless you, my daughter and I thank the Gods you 
are my sons’ wife!” 

Both women wept and Draupadi wiped Kunti’s tears, saying, “Don’t worry, 
mother, I will look after them.” 

Kunti said to her, “I leave my Sahadeva, who is still like a child, in your 
care. Be not only a wife, but a mother to him.” 

She hugged Sahadeva and her other sons, crying, “Look after one another 
and this jewel of a woman the Gods have blessed you with.” 

As they touched her feet, Kunti became hysterical. She cried out their 
names, calling to her husband in heaven to watch over them, calling on God to 
protect them. How would she live without them for thirteen years? She clasped 
them to her, one after the other and would not release them. 

Finally, Vidura took her hands and said, “You will have plenty of time to 
cry when they have gone. Come away now: the sooner you let them go, the 
sooner they will return to you.” 

Kunti allowed Vidura to lead her inside. Before she lost control of herself 
again, her sons left the palace. They walked through the streets, out of the city of 



their ancestors and their misfortune. The people of Hastinapura thronged those 
streets and followed the Pandavas to the city-gates. They wanted to follow them 
into exile, even as, an age ago, the people of Ayodhya had wanted to follow 
Rama when he was banished. 

The people always see clearly into the hearts of those who rule them. They 
said to one another, “Duryodhana wants to be king, with Shakuni, Dusasana and 
Kama beside him.” 

“And then not our homes or families shall be safe.” 

“When demons rule how can anything be safe? Not our heritage, our faith, 
or our happiness will be secure.” 

“The world will perish if Duryodhana rules the Kurus.” 

“Let us leave this accursed city and follow Pandu’s sons wherever they go.” 

“Let us follow Yudhishtira to the forest!” 

The people of Hastinapura cried to the Pandavas, “Princes, you have been 
banished by treachery. We, the people, are with you. Don’t desert us, 
Yudhishtira; we will be ruined if Duryodhana rules us.” 

“He will corrupt our children and plunge us all into darkness.” 

“But if we stay with you, Pandavas, we will be happy. Your nobility will 
make our lives fragrant, as lotuses do the water on which they rest.” 

“We see all the virtues of dharma in you. We are the people; we know what 
we see. Duryodhana does not deceive us, nor does Shakuni. It is not from pity, 
but for our own welfare that we want to go with you. We want to save ourselves 
from these devils.” 

“We will follow you into exile!” 

They set up a great noise and Yudhishtira spoke gently to them, “My 
friends, only your affection and loyalty make you see such qualities in us, where 
they hardly exist.” 

“You are too modest, Yudhishtira!” someone shouted. The surging crowd 
took up that cry. 

“The Pandavas are too pure!” they said. 

“They could kill the Kauravas and rule both Hastinapura and Indraprastha. 
If only they weren’t so noble.” 

“We want Yudhishtira for our king, even if it is in the jungle!” 



Yudhishtira raised both his hands to quieten them and when they fell silent, 
he said, “You must stay behind, my friends. You must think of Bheeshma and 
Dhritarashtra, Vidura and my mother Kunti. Bheeshma has served you long and 
devotedly and so have the king and Vidura. They also share your grief at our 
exile. You must be of solace to them.” 

“Dhritarashtra feels no remorse, or he would not have called you back to 
play a second time!” 

“Even if that is true, what about the others? Will you abandon Bheeshma, 
Vidura and my mother, in their grief?” They were amazed; any other man would 
have encouraged them to go with him, at least to teach Duryodhana a lesson. But 
with tears in his eyes, Yudhishtira pleaded, “You must return to your homes, 
where you belong. Make it easier for us to leave you. In thirteen years, we will 
come back to claim what is ours.” 

He folded his hands and begged them not to follow him any further. At last, 
the crowd was mollified. The people said, “We must not make their sorrow 
sharper than it is. Come, we will do as he asks. After all, he is our king. We will 
be patient and wait for you to return, Yudhishtira.” 

“Let them go quickly. So they will come back quickly.” 

Convinced by the justice of what Yudhishtira said, they cried, “Go in peace. 
We will wait for your return.” 

Thus, the Pandavas climbed into their chariots and rode away from the city 
of their defeat. The crowd stayed where it was, gazing after them. The people 
hardly saw clearly, for the tears in their eyes. Even when the chariots had driven 
out of sight, they stood on mutely. Perhaps they hoped the princes would change 
their minds and come back. 

At last, sadly, they did turn back into the city and their homes; dark 
foreboding for the future lay heavily upon them. 

Meanwhile, fear of another kind gripped Dhritarashtra. As he always did, at 
such times, he sent for Vidura. By the time his brother came, the king was in a 
panic. When they were alone, he whispered anxiously, “Have they gone, Vidura? 
What did the people say? And what did the Pandavas say to them? Tell me 
everything.” 

For a moment, Vidura stood silent, feeling both pity and revulsion. Then, 
with a sigh, he said, “Yes, they have gone. They went in their chariots.” 


“And the people?” 



“The people came out of their homes; not a man, woman or child stayed in. 
They followed the Pandavas like a river, reaching out their hands to comfort 
them and there was no one in the crowd who did not cry. They came to the gates 
and the leaders of the people approached Yudhishtira and swore they would 
follow him into the wilderness, because they do not trust your son. They said the 
kingdom would perish if Duryodhana ruled from Hastinapura.” 

The king’s mask was impenetrable once more. But his brother knew how 
frightened he was and today Vidura did not spare Dhritarashtra. The more he 
could hurt him the better. 

“Like Rama of Ayodhya, Yudhishtira left his people and he had to beg them 
to stay behind, saying who would look after Dhritarashtra and Bheeshma, Vidura 
and Kunti, if they went with him. Finally, he convinced them not to follow him. 
Just as people of Ayodhya wept when Rama went into exile, the people of 
Hastinapura cried when the Pandavas rode away in their chariots. Some wiped 
their tears with their cloths, some with their hands; but they all sobbed like 
children and stood gazing after the princes long after they were out of sight. 
Such love can’t be bought, not with money and surely not with fear.” 

“And how did the Pandavas look when they left? Tell me everything, 
Vidura, each detail.” 

“Yudhishtira covered his face with a cloth, leaving only space for him to see 
ahead and he kept his eyes turned down to the earth.” He paused while the king 
considered this. “Bheema went grimly and in silence, like a great lion. But he 
stared at his hands all the time and his eyes seemed to be on fire.” 

“And Arjuna?” 

“Arjuna followed Bheema, his eyes also turned down. I saw he scattered the 
dust at his feet, kicking it repeatedly. Sahadeva went, his face darkened with 
ashes and his twin Nakula had smeared his whole body with dust and ashes.” 

“And Draupadi?” 

“She had undone her hair, so it covered her face and her shoulders. She 
wore a single cloth, stained with blood. She went like a vetali, sobbing. Behind 
the six of them walked their guru Dhaumya: to share their misfortune as he has 
their glory. As he went, he plucked blades of kusa grass, wherever he saw them 
growing and chanted hymns from the Sama Veda, to Rudra and Yama.” 

“What does it mean, Vidura? Does it mean anything?” 

Vidura laughed. His every word the twist of a knife, he said, “Do you doubt 



that it all has deep meaning? You and your son have left the truth behind you 
today. But not Yudhishtira; he remembers dharma well.” 

“Don’t speak in riddles, tell me plainly what you mean. What has dharma to 
do with the way Yudhishtira and his brothers left Hastinapura?” 

Vidura said softly, “If Yudhishtira had raised his eyes to look at your city, 
his wrath would have made ashes of it. Bheema stared at his hands, because he 
will take revenge on your sons one day with those hands. Arjuna scattered the 
dust at his feet, as he will the Kauravas. Sahadeva blackened his face for shame 
and Nakula, who is the most handsome of the five,” now Vidura laughed, “did 
not want the women of Hastina to be smitten by the sight of his bare body!” 

“Why did Draupadi go with her hair undone?” breathed Dhritarashtra, fear 
taking him completely. 

“She showed how the Kaurava widows will walk through the streets of 
Hastinapura, after the Pandavas kill their husbands and their sons: for what she 
suffered today in your sabha. Dhaumya walked behind them plucking kusa 
grasses and chanting the Sama Veda, to say that many funerals shall soon be held 
in Hastinapura.” 

The king moaned. Hurtfully, Vidura said, “Remember, these are no empty 
threats but the oaths of the greatest kshatriyas on earth. What they have sworn, 
they will do. The omens all foretell just one thing: the end of the Kuru vamsa.” 

Without offering a word of solace to his brother, whom he had served so 
loyally and lovingly since they were boys, Vidura walked out of Dhritarashtra’s 
apartment. But when he reached the door, there was a flash of light in the room 
and Narada, his body luminous and his face grave, stood between Dhritarashtra 
and Vidura. The rishi said in a voice like doom, “In thirteen years, Dhritarashtra, 
all your sons will die for what you have done today.” 

Dhritarashtra was frantic, “Hah! Who speaks? I heard no one enter the 
room. Who is it, Vidura?” 

“It is Narada Muni.” 

Narada said, “Till then, enjoy the fruits of evil as best you can. There will 
be no forgiveness for your sin: it must be washed in blood and the sacral waters 
of death. In thirteen years, the House of Kuru will be destroyed. Enjoy yourself 
until then, blind king, if your conscience allows you.” 

Dhritarashtra jumped up with a cry and groped before him to try to find the 
speaker. As suddenly as he had come, the rishi vanished. Dhritarashtra staggered 



into his brother’s arms, his lips working feverishly, though no words came from 
them. 

Vidura said, “He has gone.” 

Gently as he could, he led the stricken king back to his throne. Now Vidura 
was moved to pity and he sat a while holding his terrified brother’s hand. When 
he recovered some composure, Dhritarashtra said quietly, “Leave me now, 
Vidura. I want to be alone.” 

The blind king sat plunged in silence and anxiety plucked remorselessly at 
his heart. For a week he did not come out from his apartment and neglected the 
affairs of the kingdom. One day, his sarathy Sanjaya came to see him. Sanjaya 
was more than just his charioteer; the king confided in him. 

“What ails you, Dhritarashtra? Now you are the undisputed lord of all the 
Kurus.” 

The king sobbed. He told the sarathy about the Pandavas’ departure and 
how Vidura interpreted it. He told him of Narada’s brief visitation and his dire 
prophecy. 

Sanjaya said, “Dhritarashtra, your sin was worse than your son’s. How 
much Vidura begged you that day, speaking in God’s very voice to see justice 
done by the Pandavas. You sat unmoved even when Dusasana tried to strip 
Panchali naked. Then you seemed to relent and I rejoiced when you gave the 
Panadavs back their freedom and their kingdom. I thought, my king’s eyes might 
be blind but not his heart. 

My lord, what possessed you to call them back for another game of dice? 
What madness seized you again? 

You have sown the wind, Dhritarashtra; no one can do anything for you 
now. You must live in terror, dreading the day your nephews return to have 
revenge on you and your sons.” 

Sanjaya left his master’s presence, sadly, knowing there was no help for 
that fallen king. And peace left Dhritarashtra; he was tormented by fear for the 
rest of his days. 



BOOK THREE YANA PARVA 


AUM, I bow down to Narayana, the most exalted Nara and to the Devi 
Saraswathi and say Jayal 



ONE THE SUN'S GIFT 


The Pandavas left the city of their shame and went north. As if to leave its 
very memory far behind, they rode hard and came to the banks of the Ganga, 
flowing deep and serene. There was an immense banyan tree growing at the 
water’s edge, with a hundred aerial roots, each one thick as a small trunk, 
spreading down from great branches. It was a copse by itself and they decided to 
spend the night under it. They were exhausted, in body and in spirit. They had 
nothing to eat and felt they could not cross the river until they had slept. That 
place where they first stopped was known as Pramanavata, after the tree. 

Pangs of hunger clutched at them, but they were in no mood to hunt. They 
drank the river’s sweet water and it refreshed them. The brahmanas, who had 
insisted on coming with them, lit a fire and chanted hymns from the Vedas late 
into the night. This comforted Yudhishtira no end. One by one, all the party fell 
asleep. 

They woke with the sun, the next morning, as bird-song trilled in the 
banyan’s canopy. They rose feeling dull and famished. There was nothing to eat, 
unless they pulled up the stalks of the lotuses floating on the Ganga; and these 
would hardly satisfy their ravening hunger. 

Yudhishtira turned sadly to his brahmanas, “My friends, already you see 
what exile is like. The forest is worse, infested with danger of every kind, wild 
beasts and rakshasas, serpents and scorpions. How will we look after you, when 
we are hard-pressed ourselves to keep body and soul together? 

I am touched that you chose to come into exile with us. But you have made 
a mistake and you must go back. Last night I knew you were hungry, but I could 
not feed you. We will have to hunt game and when we find none, subsist on 
roots and fruit.” 

The brahmanas received this in silence. Then, one of them said quietly, “We 
did not follow you without knowing you were going into hardship. How could 
we live with ourselves if we deserted you in your time of trial? We will make 
ourselves useful. Even in the wilderness, you need someone to perform your 
pujas. As for food, it will not be the first time a brahmana has survived in a 
forest!” 

Yudhishtira began to protest, but another brahmana said, “Don’t turn us 
away, Pandava. We are devoted to you and even God does not turn away a good 
brahmana. We will watch over you in the jungle with prayers and lighten your 



spirits with stories from the Puranas. You need us, Yudhishtira, don’t send us 
away.” 

Yudhishtira said, “How can your company not be a source of joy to my 
brothers and me? But, friends, how will I feed you? That worries me more than 
anything else.” 

Dhaumya had been silent during this exchange. Now he said, “Surya Deva 
is lord of all the foods of this earth. If you worship him, he will help you feed the 
brahmanas.” 

Yudhishtira saw his priest was perfectly seriousl. So, for two days and 
nights the Pandava neither ate nor slept, while the others made do with such fruit 
and roots as they could find. At dawn of the third morning, his body purified by 
his fast and his mind calmed by it, Yudhishtira entered the whispering Ganga as 
the birds on the riverbank sang the rising sun. 

Standing waist-deep in the water, his hands folded, Yudhishtira performed 
Suryanamaskara. 

“You are the eye of the universe,” he chanted, gazing at the burning star, 
“you are the soul of all the living.” He offered the lotuses his brothers had 
gathered to the first orange-gold light that spilled over the horizon. 

“The Devas follow your chariot across the sky for your blessing. And I 
worship you today, immortal one who saw the world begin, who sustain us. I beg 
you, incendiary Lord, bless me: that these loving brahmanas and we ourselves do 
not starve in the wilderness.” 

Dharma’s son Yudhishtira stood with his eyes shut in the Ganga. The sun 
rose higher and the world was full of light. Yudhishtira stood motionless. 

Then, the light behind his eyelids dazzled him. He sensed another presence 
in that quiet place, a blazing, awesome presence. He began to tremble and felt 
impelled to open his eyes. With a soft cry, Yudhishtira looked: not ten feet from 
him, poised above the water, was an irradiant Deva. He was the same God who 
had once appeared to a young Kunti. 

Surya, the Sun God, stood before Yudhishtira. His body and his face were 
light; his eyes shone like other stars and his locks were tongues of flame that 
pulsed to some cosmic rhythm, or a transcendent 

1. Dhaumya names the 108 names of Surya Deva for Yudhishtira. See Appendix. 

music. Though the Sun’s light was cool so the Pandava could bear his 
presence, Yudhishtira’s hair 



stood on end and he was speechless. 

The apparition said, “Dharmaputra, I have something for you.” 

The Deva held an incandescent disk in his hands. He gave it to Yudhishtira. 

A moment ago, when the God plucked it from another realm, the copper 
platter had blazed as if it were on fire. Now it was cool to Yudhishtira’s touch, as 
he received it reverently. The Sun said, “My platter will feed you all. Whenever 
you want to eat, it will fill with food and remain full until Panchali has eaten. For 
thirteen years of your exile, my plate will feed you, Yudhishtira. In the 
fourteenth, you will have your kingdom back and you shall be lord of the earth 
again.” 

Surya Deva vanished like a dream at waking and Yudhishtira was left 
holding his precious gift. The Pandava came ashore. He dried himself slowly, 
chanting mantras in praise of the Sun. He returned from the bend in the river, 
where he had come alone, to the banyan tree where the others waited. 

Yudhishtira brought the gleaming platter to Dhaumya. “It is the Sun’s gift to 
us. The Lord Surya said the platter would never be empty until Draupadi has 
eaten from it. At least now, we will not starve.” 

Dhaumya blessed him and Yudhishtira embraced his brothers. He brought 
the platter to Draupadi. 

“Prepare some food, then serve us from the copper plate.” 

A few wild roots, half a handful of the grain the brahmanas had brought for 
their worship: Draupadi cooked these over a fire that Arjuna and the twins 
kindled. Gingerly, she took what she had made, which was not enough to feed a 
child and set it, steaming still, on the Sun’s platter. She made the brahmanas sit 
facing each other, seven in a row, with freshly cut plantain leaves laid befoe 
them, to eat out of. 

Yudhishtira and his brothers held their breath as she approached Dhaumya, 
first, to feed him with the morsel that lay on the platter. She had curved a natural 
ladle with a large, sturdy leaf. As Panchali scooped up the minuscule meal with 
it, suddenly, quicker than seeing, there was a heap of fragrant food on the magic 
plate. The brahmanas cried that they were very hungry indeed! 

For the first time since Pratikami knocked at her door in Hastinapura with 
word of the gambling, Draupadi smiled. As she served the brahmanas, the heap 
of food on her platter never diminished, not by a rice-grain, not though she piled 
their leaves high. 



Soon, Dhaumya said, “Yudhishtira, you were emperor of the world, but I 
never tasted food like this in your palace!” 

The brahmanas agreed fervently and so did the Pandavas when they began 
to eat. Bheema was the most delighted of all and, of course, he ate as much as 
the rest of them together. When they had all finished, there was still some food 
left on the platter: just enough for herself, thought Draupadi, hungry as she was. 
She, too, sat down to her meal and relished what she had from the plate of the 
Sun. 

When she finished, the platter was clean and bright of itself, without her 
having to wash it. From habit, she rinsed it with some water from the river. 

Knowing their exile was a long one and feeling calmed by the murmurous 
Ganga, the Pandavas remained under the banyan Pramana for another day. The 
food from the Sun’s plate stroked their palates and filled their stomachs and they 
were at some ease. The princes practised with their weapons, whenever they felt 
inclined to. Otherwise, they sat with the brahmanas, who regaled them with 
legends of times when the world was full of miracles, its heroes magnificent, its 
women ineffable, its battles mythic: times when the Gods came freely among 
men, when there was a lot of heaven on earth. 

The next day, they hardly missed palace life any more; their bodies and 
spirits grew accustomed to the freedom of nature. Yudhishtira said, “It is time we 
entered the deeper jungle, or the terms of our exile won’t be fulfilled.” 

Leaving the shelter of the banyan, they forded the river in rough rafts the 
Pandavas lashed together and steered with stalks of elephant-bamboo. They went 
north, until they arrived on the banks of the midnight-blue Yamuna2. They found 
a ferryman to take them across and, when they had walked some way, they came 
to the Saraswati, her currents golden by the setting sun. On her banks, they saw a 
lush jungle that seemed to call out to them: its presence was so tranquil, deeply 
inviting. 

Arjuna said, “It is the Kamyaka vana. I have hunted here once.” 

Yudhishtira decided, “I have heard many rishis live in this forest. Let us 
build an asrama and spend part of our exile here.” 

The Pandavas entered the vana and found a fine glade with an auspicious 
feeling about it and another patriarch of the wilds, a mighty nyagrodha tree, 
growing at its heart. Quickly, the brothers built thatched wooden huts for 
themselves and the brahmanas; those princes of destiny began living in the 
Kamyaka vana. Soon enough, the jungle became familiar, its primeval spaces, its 



wild denizens and the rishis who lived here in tapasya, praying for the world. 

2. KMG says they went first to Kurukshetra, then bathed in the Saraswati, the 
Drisadwati and the Yamuna, before travelling west, from one forest to another, 
before reaching the Kamyaka vana. 



TWO THE KING’S BROTHER 


Meanwhile, back in Hastinapura, Dhritarashtra was suffering. He hardly 
slept and when he did terrible nightmares ravaged him. One day, he sent for his 
brother Vidura. 

The blind king said, “The people have no love left for me or my sons, or, 
indeed, for anyone in the palace. They speak scornfully of us. I know my princes 
and Pandu’s are equal in your eyes. Comfort me, Vidura; give me some counsel 
that will benefit my sons as much as the Pandavas.” 

Vidura said, “To my mind it is quite clear what will help both, but I fear you 
will not like my advice. Bitter medicine heals the ailing system; but are you 
prepared to drink bitter medicine, Dhritarashtra?” 

“Tell me, Vidura, I am listening. Remember it must be good for my sons 
and Pandu’s. It must win back the people’s hearts.” 

“You must send for the Pandavas and restore Indraprastha to them. The 
world will know you have repented. The Pandavas will forgive you, the people 
will forgive you; and, in time, their forgiveness will wash away your sin. 
Everyone will say that Dhritarashtra atoned for the crime Shakuni contrived. 

If you do not do this, prepare for nemesis. I warned you; Narada came to 
say the same thing. Death stalks you even now, but you can still save yourself. 
Swallow the bitter medicine of repentance, Dhritarashtra; free yourself from 
guilt and terror. This is the only remedy for you.” 

The king sat silent. Encouraged that he had made some impression on his 
brother, Vidura continued, “The Pandavas are kshatriyas; they are men of their 
word. They have sworn revenge and revenge they will wreak on you and your 
sons. For, the truth is with them. But if you relent now and give back what you 
took from them by deceit, Yudhishtira will forgive everything. I know him, he is 
not a vengeful man; and if he forgives you, he will dissuade his brothers from 
seeking revenge. 

This is the only way, my lord, to avert the retribution that must follow your 
crime, as night does the day. Otherwise, there will be no escape for Duryodhana 
and his brothers when the Pandavas return. 

You love your son too much, Dhritarashtra and that love clouds your 
reason. If Duryodhana does not agree to return Indraprastha to the Pandavas, 
then offer Hastinapura also to Yudhishtira.” 



Still, Dhritarashtra was quiet. Then Vidura saw warning signs on his 
brother’s face: his cheek twitching, the lips working. He saw the king’s hands 
quiver and next moment, Dhritarashtra cried, “All you want is glory for Pandu’s 
sons and what matter if mine are ruined? It is easy for you to give such lofty 
advice. You have no children; or you would not tell me to sacrifice my own son 
for the sake of my brother’s boys. 

I will not do it, Vidura! Duryodhana is more precious to me than 
Yudhishtira and nothing in heaven or earth can change that. As for your noble 
advice, I have had enough of it. It torments me, so your purpose is served. I 
called you here because I thought you could comfort me in my anguish. For in 
my way, I also care about Pandu’s sons. 

But what do I get from you? Words! Glib, cruel words that multiply my 
pain a hundred-fold. I cannot bear it any more!” 

The king shut his ears with his hands, as if that would keep the words that 
had entered his heart like fire from burning him. In a rage he cried, “I have no 
further need of you, Vidura. Leave my city!” 

Dhritarashtra rushed out of the room. Vidura sat alone briefly, then, decided 
he must leave Hastinapura at once. He would find the Pandavas and spend their 
exile with them. What could make him happier? 

The same day, with a few possessions and his heart alight, he rode out of 
the city he had served for so long. Asking villagers, fisher-folk and gypsies 
which way the Pandavas had gone, he followed them. He came to the great tree 
beside the Ganga and forded the river. He rode on and came to the Yamuna, 
where he met the ferryman who had taken his nephews across. This man took 
Vidura over as well and pointed him after the princes. On rode Vidura, a song on 
his lips and feeling light as the breeze in his face, until he saw the golden 
Saraswati and, looming on her banks, the deep Kamyaka aranya. 

Vidura entered the jungle on foot and, asking directions from rishis who 
meditated under the old trees, made his way to the clearing where Yudhishtira 
and his brothers had built their asrama. 

The Pandavas sat with their brahmanas and some forest hermits, in the 
shade of the spreading nyagrodha. Yudhishtira saw his uncle and rose in 
excitement. “It is Vidura!” 

Then, he was anxious. “Why has he come? Has Shakuni sent him to call us 
to another game of dice? Do they want to take our weapons from us now? Or has 
he come with a declaration of war from Duryodhana? That should make you 



happy, Bheema.” 

Then, Vidura was near and Yudhishtira ran forward and hugged his uncle. 
Vidura embraced his nephews. When Draupadi came out of her kutila, he stood 
stricken to see her: Drupada’s daughter, the fire-born princess, the Pandavas’ 
wife, empress of all Bharatavarsha, with her hair loose, no ornaments on her 
body and dressed like a hunter’s wife. 

Vidura wept. When he calmed down and they gave him water to drink, he 
sat with them under the shady tree and told them about his last meeting with 
Dhritarashtra. 

“The king is like a sick man who cannot stand the sight of food. He wants 
no cure for his sickness. He said to me, ‘I have no further need of you, Vidura. 
Leave my city!”’ 

Vidura sighed. “I was foolish to think he would listen to a voice of sanity. 
He has gone too far down the path of evil. Perhaps, I shouldn’t have tried to 
make him do the right thing, but just comforted him.” 

The Pandavas knew Vidura’s regret was genuine; he loved his brother and 
was protective of him. He had been Dhritarashtra’s eyes and his only support 
since Pandu left Hastinapura. Yudhishtira consoled his uncle as best he could 
and Vidura spent some idyllic days with his nephews in the forest. Yet, his mind 
always turned back to Hastinapura and its blind king, for whom he felt deep pity. 

Meanwhile, when he found he could not live without Vidura, Dhritarashtra 
bitterly regretted what he had said to him. The king was in agony and he knew 
the only person who could comfort him was his brother. Next to Duryodhana, 
strange to say, it was Vidura that Dhritarashtra loved; and committed though the 
king was to an evil course, he yearned for his brother’s gentle presence. They 
had grown up together and despite their divergent natures, or perhaps because of 
them, Dhritarashtra longed for Vidura, as night longs for day, as darkness does 
for light. 

Just a week after his brother left Hastinapura, Dhritarashtra sent Sanjaya to 
tell Vidura he was sorry and to bring him back. Sanjaya arrived two days later in 
the Kamyaka on horseback, while the Pandavas and their uncle sat at their 
midday meal under the nyagrodha. 

Sanjaya was an honorable man and the Pandavas had known him since they 
first came to Hastinapura. Yudhishtira rose and received him affectionately. 

“Welcome, Sanjaya! You are just in time to share our meal. Come, sit down 
and eat with us.” 



But Sanjaya was in a hurry. He said to Vidura, “My lord, the king is ailing 
and asks you to return to Hastinapura. He begs your forgiveness and says he 
cannot live without you. You are his eyes in this world and now he truly knows 
what it is to be blind. Will you go back with me? The king has taken to his bed in 
grief. I fear for his life, if you do not come at once.” 

Vidura had been on his guard, the moment he saw Sanjaya. He feared some 
new treachery from Shakuni or Duryodhana. Sanjaya’s manner and his mission 
were so transparent Vidura quickly had tears in his eyes. 

He sighed and said to Yudhishtira, “My brother is not all evil. Somewhere 
behind Dhritarashtra’s many masks, hides a good man. His blindness has made 
him weak, or he would be greater than us all. That and his love for his son. Ah, if 
he had listened to me on the night that devil was born. If only he had killed 
Duryodhana before the boy grew up, so dashing, so charming and shrewd: a 
young man no father’s heart could resist.” 

He shook his head and admitted wryly, “Well, perhaps Dhritarashtra was 
right and Duryodhana too, when they said life was less simple than what I would 
like it to be. Fate must have other purposes beyond the simple goodness for 
which I so devoutly wish. There must be deeper designs in the world than the 
likes of me can fathom.” 

Sanjaya waited for Vidura’s reply. Yudhishtira asked gently, “Will you go 
back since the king has sent for you?” 

Vidura seemed distracted for a moment. “Go back? Yes, of course I must go 
back. My brother is plunged in darkness and he begs me to come to him. How 
can I refuse? We grew up together and we are still brothers. Come, Sanjaya, let 
us set out. Happy as I have been with these noble sons of my Pandu, we must 
leave at once.” 

Vidura took Yudhishtira aside and said quietly to him, “He that forgives 
despite every suffering he endures, surely triumphs and becomes master of the 
world. For only he who is a master of himself can be the lord of this earth.” 

Vidura eyes were moist again as he embraced his nephews and blessed 
Draupadi when she knelt before him. 

“Look after this queen, she is the rarest treasure!” 

He mounted the horse Sanjaya had brought for him and rode back to 
Hastinapura where his heart had always been. Now, he went with no hope of 
convincing Dhritarashtra to return to the path of dharma. He only went home to 



stand by his brother, during the punishment that must follow the sin the king had 
encouraged. 

When Vidura went back, Dhritarashtra hugged him and sobbed, “Forgive 
me, Vidura! Forgive me for hurting you.” 

Vidura put his arms around him and said, “I am here, my lord. You are my 
king and there is nothing to forgive. Your sons are as dear to me as Pandu’s; 
only, the sons of Pandu seemed to be in trouble.” 

They held each other, with tears streaming down their faces. 



THREE THE RISHIS* WARNING 


Bheeshma and Drona were relieved Vidura had returned. But Duryodhana 
was anxious when he saw that, now, his father and his uncle had grown even 
closer. 

One day, when Shakuni, Dusasana and Kama were with him, that prince 
said, “My high-minded uncle’s influence is greater than ever. There is no telling 
when Vidura will convince my father to bring the Pandavas back. Shakuni, think 
of some way to stop the king from listening to that interfering son of a maid. I 
know what it is to sleep at nights again and I would rather die than have my 
cousins return.” 

But Shakuni laughed, “You are forgetting our Pandavas are men of dharma. 
They are so noble they are scarcely human. The fools are so honorable that, even 
if Vidura persuades your father to call them back, they will refuse to return. You 
saw how none of them opened his mouth when Dusasana dragged Draupadi into 
the sabha. Their reason was that she had been lost fairly at dice! 

Have no fear. They will not come back for thirteen years, not if your father 
begs them.” 

Duryodhana looked unconvinced. Shakuni smirked, “Even if they do, we 
can always have another game of dice, which the perfect Yudhishtira can never 
refuse.” 

The others laughed, but Duryodhana looked ill at ease. “No, Shakuni, your 
reasoning is facile. I have no peace since Vidura returned; he sits whispering in 
my father’s ear all day. We must think of something else, before the king hands 
Indraprastha back to Pandu’s sons.” 

Kama, the essential warrior, said, “Let us take an army to the forest and 
finish them off. It will be easy as killing children and it will end the division in 
the Kuru family: only one branch will remain!” 

Duryodhana’s eyes shone. “And when the earth has drunk my cousins’ 
blood, I will finally have peace. The nightmare, which began when Pandu’s sons 
first arrived in Hastinapura, will be over. They were born in the jungle, let us kill 
them there.” 

Kama cried, “Muster a legion and let us ride today!” 

They decided to go without telling Dhritarashtra. As Kama said, “By the 
time the king finds out, it will be too late. And not even the holy Vidura can call 



the Pandavas back from the dead.” 

But before the Kauravas could ride, Vyasa appeared in the court of 
Hastinapura. He said to the king, “Stop Duryodhana from the madness he is 
plotting. If your son goes to the Kamyaka vana, he will die. Let him be satisfied 
with the thirteen years he has won by deceit; and if their kingdom is not given to 
the Pandavas when they return, the world as we know it will end. 

Listen to me, O king and you, foolish prince.” Duryodhana was astounded 
Vyasa knew what he meant to do. “Make peace with the sons of Pandu, restore 
dharma to the kingdom; or such a curse will fall on you that you will rue the day 
you were born. Duryodhana relent. Beg your cousins’ forgiveness; turn away 
from evil and all will be well again. Otherwise, you will die.” 

Duryodhana grew pale. But his heart was strong and hard. He said nothing 
to Vyasa; indeed, his grandfather was one person who inspired some fear in that 
prince. However, the Kaurava was determined to take an army to the forest and 
have done with his cousins. After the wonderful game of dice, Duryodhana was 
convinced his lucky star was rising and his time of fortune had come. Even the 
astrologers in the palace had told him that for thirteen years he would enjoy the 
best time of his life. What troubled him was what would come after thirteen 
years; that was what he wanted to settle in the jungle. 

But what Vyasa said shook Dhritarashtra. “Father, my mind is swayed by 
love for my son. I can no longer tell right from wrong. You say what we should 
do.” 

Vyasa looked at Duryodhana and, seeing clearly into his heart, murmured, 
“I don’t believe what I say here will be honored. Yet, someone else is coming to 
Hastinapura to speak to you. Rishi Maitreya has been in the Kamyaka aranya 
with Pandu’s sons. Ask his advice, if you think I am prejudiced.” 

Vyasa left with a searing look at Duryodhana. The prince turned his eyes 
away; the rishi gazed into the darkness in his soul and filled him with panic. 

After Vyasa left, Dhritarashtra turned to his son to beg him to abandon his 
mad scheme, when the profound Maitreya was announced. He was a tall muni, 
with flowing white hair and beard and great eyebrows chafing each other above 
his splendid eyes. The sabha rose when he entered and his presence dwarfed all 
the rest. 

Dhritarashtra touched Maitreya’s feet and sought his blessing. Only 
Duryodhana did not rise from his place. The muni glared at the prince, but he 
stared brazenly back at the sage. 



When Maitreya was seated, Dhritarashtra said, “Maharishi, we hear you 
have been in the Kamyaka aranya. We are eager for news of our nephews.” 

Maitreya made no reply immediately. His brows bristled, his eyes glittered 
and his silence was unnerving. The king’s palms were damp, though his face 
betrayed no emotion. 

At last, in measured tones Maitreya said, “I have, indeed, been with the 
Pandavas. I heard about the shameful manner in which they were banished, 
while this sabha sat by and watched. 

I had not dreamt the House of Kuru would fall so low. Are you a king, 
Dhritarashtra, or a thief: that you allowed, no, abetted such a crime? Bheeshma, 
how did you tolerate this sin? I am surprised and I fear for the future of not just 
this ancient house, but of Bharatavarsha. I had thought that not the worst 
kshatriya would stoop to cheating his own blood, out of envy and greed. But I 
see times have changed.” 

The muni’s eyes flashed at Duryodhana and Shakuni. He went on sadly, 
“Surely, the kali yuga is near, that such a crime could be committed not just in 
any kingdom, but in the sabha of Hastinapura. Worst of all, I heard what 
happened with the chaste Draupadi: sin beyond forgiveness! Oh, Bheeshma, 
Drona, you watched the Pandavas’ queen being dragged in here by her hair and 
you did nothing to Dusasana? You watched mutely when he tried to strip her 
naked. You should have had his head; or banished him, at the very least. But you 
did not say a word.” 

He shook his head, as if he still could not believe it. “The world is surely 
coming to an end and a savage one. Evil days fly swiftly at us, that such a sin 
was committed in the sabha of the noblest house on earth. Hear me well, Kurus: 
at the end of thirteen years, terrible retribution will fall on you. Then, who will 
contain the wrath of the Pandavas? 

Who will stop Arjuna with his Gandiva? Think only of Bheema and relent 
from fear. You have all heard how Hidimba died and Baka and Jarasandha. Now, 
in the Kamyaka, Bheema has slain Kirmira. Do you know how strong these 
rakshasas were? Fell masters of the wild earth, until they met the son of the 
wind. 

Don’t let envy lead you to your deaths. It is the Avatara’s kin you have 
made your enemies; sons of the Devas and Drupada’s sons-in-law, besides. 
Relent, Dhritarashtra and you, foolish Duryodhana. Go and call the Pandavas 
back today. Restore their kingdom to them and beg them to forgive you.” 



Duryodhana sat tracing an invisible pattern on the floor with his foot, 
smiling impudently to himself. He did not bother to look up as the rishi spoke. 
Now, to mock the holy one the Kaurava slapped his thigh with a loud report. 

Maitreya turned on him in fury, “Insolent Kshatriya, I curse you! Bheema 
will break that thigh you are so proud of and you will die.” 

His voice was so fierce even Duryodhana was taken aback. He felt a 
shadow upon his spirit, as of death. Yet, he maintained his laconic expression, of 
not caring. He still drew on the floor with his foot and smiled to himself. 

Dhritarashtra cried, “Muni, everything my son says and does is from 
ignorance. I beg you on my knees, take back your curse.” 

Maitreya replied, “Your son does not believe in a rishi’s curse. Otherwise, 
he would not mock me as he does.” But when he looked at Dhritarashtra, who 
actually knelt before him, his face softened. “Very well. I cannot withdraw my 
curse, but I will tell you how you can turn it away. Make peace with the 
Pandavas and my curse will not come to pass.” 

With that, Maitreya rose and made to leave. Dhritarashtra said weakly, 
“Must you go so soon? Won’t you tell us how Bheema slew Kirmira, of whom 
we have heard so much?” 

Maitreya did not say another word but walked out of the palace and that 
once noble city. 

Dhritarashtra’s sabha was perfectly quiet when the muni had gone. 
Duryodhana got up and strode out with Shakuni, Kama and Dusasana. After a 
while, Dhritarashtra turned plaintively to Vidura. “You met the Pandavas in the 
Kamyaka. Maitreya Muni said Bheema killed Kirmira. What happened? Why 
didn’t you tell me this before?” 

Vidura said, “I did not want to make you more anxious than you were. But I 
will tell you what happened; our nephews did mention their encounter with 
Kirmira.” 

This is the story Vidura told his brother. Some days after they left the 
palace, the Pandavas arrived in the Kamyaka vana at nightfall. They entered the 
jungle by darkness and all was still around them as they made their way by 
mshlight and the light of the moon, whenever his beams broke through the trees. 
They hoped to find a suitable clearing in which they could build an asrama for 
themselves. 

They had walked an hour into the black jungle when they came upon a 



clearing and saw two fiery eyes blazing at them from such a height the princes 
first thought they belonged to an owl. A stench of rotting flesh hung in the air. 

Draupadi clung to Yudhishtira. The moon streamed down on the clearing 
and they saw an enormous rakshasa before them, carrying a lighted brand. In a 
soft and awful voice, he said, “Who are you, strangers, whose flesh is so 
fragrant? Why have you come out from your cozy homes to make me a meal?” 

He came near them and Draupadi swooned just to look at him. He was tall 
as two men and his skin shone a dull green. His hair was long and tangled and he 
was covered from head to foot in slime and filth; otherwise he was quite naked. 
His head was, like Hidimba’s, half a great bat’s and he had wings behind him 
and fangs like needles in his mouth with which he drank the hot blood of 
creatures he preyed on. From the look in his ochre eyes, he obviously saw them 
as his next meal: and a delicious one, because rakshasas prefer sweet human 
flesh above every other meat. 

Vidura paused and you could have heard the softest sigh in the crowded 
sabha. Taking his time, perhaps enjoying the court’s discomfort, the king’s 
brother took up his story again. 

At first, Yudhishtira made no answer to the rakshasa, because Draupadi had 
fainted in his arms. Kirmira advanced another step and let out a roar that 
silenced the rest of the jungle. Birds flew from the dreadful baying; wolves and 
tigers fled in fear. 

The Pandavas stood their ground, Arjuna fingering the Gandiva and 
Bheema’s eyes beginning to shine. The rakshasa growled, “I am Kirmira, king of 
the jungle. Dare you not answer me, humans? I asked who you are.” 

Yudhishtira said, “We are the Pandavas. I am Yudhishtira and these are my 
brothers Bheema, Arjuna, Sahadeva and Nakula. We have been banished for 
thirteen years from Indraprastha. This is our queen Panchali. This is Dhaumya, 
our priest and these good brahmanas have come into exile with us. Now tell us 
what you want.” 

Kirmira gave a start when he heard Bheema’s name; his eyes shone 
brighter. His black wings quivering, Kirmira laughed. He said, “Why, I will 
drink your blood, of course, what else could I want with you? But tonight I am 
especially pleased.” 

Arjuna asked, “Why is that?” 

The rakshasa rolled his eyes. He slavered a little more, then, said, “Since 
someone killed my brother, the peerless Baka, I have tried to find his killer. I 



ranged the land of Bharata, questioning my brother’s people. I first thought some 
of them had killed him, but the truth was much stranger.” 

His eyes never left Bheema’s face. When he spoke of Baka, his voice, 
which contained a tiger’s roar, a jackal’s howl and a rat’s chirmp, sounded 
almost human. 

Kirmira went on, “Yes, the truth was strange indeed. I heard that 
magnificent Baka had not been killed by another rakshasa, but by a human. I 
doubted this; for which ten men can kill one of us? Any rakshasa is strong as a 
hundred humans. This man had killed my brother, who was the strongest 
rakshasa on earth, with his bare hands.” 

He paused, scratching his jowl thoughtfully with a talon like a dagger and 
squinting at Bheema. His breath stank so much when he spoke, the Pandavas 
drew back from him. 

Kirmira continued, “Once, some months before Baka was killed, when we 
still hunted together, we heard that a human had killed our childhood friend 
Hidimba. We did not believe what we heard, until my brother died as well; and 
on my wanderings after he died, I finally learnt the name of his killer. I heard the 
name of Bheema the Pandava. 

Now, fate has brought you to me in my own jungle. When I drink your 
blood, Bheema, my revenge will be complete.” 

Bheema handed his torch to Sahadeva. Arjuna raised the Gandiva, but 
Bheema stopped him. “This beast comes as a Godsend for me to vent my wrath.” 

With a roar, the son of the wind sprang at Kirmira. Like two tempests, they 
fought, growling, roaring, hissing, howling, Kirmira pouring out a stream of hot 
abuse. Their blows shook the earth. When each one saw the other couldn’t be 
felled by punches, they pulled up trees and battered each other. Ten trees each 
they smashed, while the others stood at the edge of the clearing, even the 
Pandavas dazed by the ferocity of the fight. The rakshasa fought to avenge his 
dead brother and Bheema to quieten the fire of the shame of Hastinapura. 

When he realized tree-trunks were too soft to harm this human, Kirmira 
hefted a rock. Unfurling his wings, he flew up into the air and hurled it down on 
the Pandava’s head. Instead of crushing Bheema’s skull like an egg, the rock 
broke in bits. The rakshasa hung in the air, stunned. 

The son of Vayu glowed with uncanny light; his arms were as strong as 
typhoons. In his mind, he saw not Kirmira before him, but Dusasana. He leapt 
up, caught the demon’s ankles and pulled him down. Quicker than thinking, he 



tore off his wings. Kirmira screeched, subliminally, truly like a monstrous bat. 
Bheema pulled him on to his lap and, with a wrench, broke his back like a twig. 

The rakshasa’s scream echoed through the night; he lay twitching in death’s 
spasms, until life left him and he grew still. To their amazement, Kirmira’s 
corpse crumbled into a few handfuls of dust before their eyes and the wind 
scattered him across the earth. 

Bheema’s roar echoed through the jungle, as his brothers and Draupadi ran 
forward to embrace him. 

“Thus,” said Vidura in the court of Hastinapura, “Bheema killed Kirmira.” 

Silence deepened on that sabha and Dhritarashtra sat as if embalmed. Just a 
muscle on the king’s cheek twitched to betray his alarm. But he managed to keep 
the terror he felt out of his voice, when he said he was tired and would retire to 
his chambers now. 



FOUR KRISHNA SWEARS AN OATH 


When Krishna heard what had happened, he went to the Kamyaka vana to 
meet the Pandavas. With him came Dhrishtadyumna, the new Chedi king 
Dhrishtaketu, the Kekaya brothers and a host of Yadavas: Bhoja, Vrishni and 
Andhaka warriors. Yudhishtira jumped up with a cry of joy when he saw 
Krishna. Here was the very person he wanted to see: the Dark One who knew the 
truth of all things, the only one who could comfort him. 

When they sat together under the wide tree, Krishna said, “The earth is 
thirsty and only the blood of Duryodhana and Kama, Shakuni and Dusasana will 
quench her thirst. We are all with you, Yudhishtira, we will not stand for this.” 

There was anger in his black eyes as none of them had seen before. “Why 
should Draupadi live in the jungle? You need not do this just because they say 
you must. We all know about Shakuni’s dice; he can throw anything he wants 
with them. I hear you did not win a single throw. You are not bound by the game, 
not when the dice were loaded. 

I have the Yadava army waiting at the forest’s edge. Dhrishtadyumna, 
Dhrishtaketu and the Kekayas have brought their legions with them. All 
Bharatavarsha is incensed: you are her emperor. Let us march on Hastinapura 
and see how those cowards face us in battle.” 

But Yudhishtira said, “Krishna, I am not innocent in this thing. I have 
sinned and let this exile be my expiation. When we saw evil omens at the 
Rajasuya, Vyasa told me I would have fourteen years of misfortune. This is that 
time. How I wish I could call the days back and not have to play the game of 
dice. But that is not fate’s way and I must pay for my weakness before I am pure 
again. Forgive me if I don’t accept your offer.” 

Krishna frowned. There was still fire in his eyes and he seemed to debate 
whether to go and burn Dhritarashtra and his sons with it. Arjuna laid a hand on 
his cousin’s arm to pacify him. Krishna seemed lost in himself for a while. 

At last, he said, “Yudhishtira, your life and mine are one. Your enemies are 
mine and mine yours; and so too our friends. No one can come between us. He 
who harms you becomes my enemy and he shall perish.” A quick smile touched 
his lips. “But you, my lord, insist on observing the niceties of dharma. So be it. 
But hear this, cousin and all you kshatriyas: I swear that retribution is only 
postponed. One day the earth shall be slick with the Kauravas’ blood and I will 
crown Yudhishtira king in Hastinapura. Yes I, Krishna, do swear this.” 



He spoke with uncommon fervor and Draupadi began to cry. She was 
already roused when she saw Krishna and Dhrishtadyumna; when she saw how 
angry the serene Avatara was, she burst into tears. 

She came to Krishna, sobbing as if she was being hauled again through the 
palace in Hastina. 

“Oh, look at me, Krishna!” wept Draupadi. “I am the wife of the greatest 
kshatriyas in the world. I am the Pandavas’ queen. I am Drupada’s daughter and 
Dhrishtadyumna’s sister. Best of all, Krishna himself is my guardian. Yet, the 
beast Dusasana dragged me through the palace of Hastinapura like a whore. He 
dragged me by my hair, washed in the waters of the Rajasuya yagna. With his 
vile hands he flung me down in the sabha, where they all agreed I was 
Duryodhana’s slave. Bheeshma was there, Dhritarashtra, Drona and Kripa, too; 
and none of them said a word to stop Dusasana. 

Krishna, that is not all. My husbands were there.” 

She choked and could not speak; this was her worst memory. After a 
moment, Draupadi resumed, “Bheema is the wind’s son; he kills rakshasas with 
his bare hands. Of what use is his strength if he could not protect me when I 
most needed him? What is it to me if Arjuna is a greater archer than Indra? Of 
what concern are Sahadeva and Nakula’s conquests of distant kingdoms? 
Yudhishtira was crowned emperor of all Bharatavarsha; he did nothing to save 
me from Dusasana when that animal tried to strip me naked! 

What can be more terrible for me, Krishna, than my husbands’ silence when 
I was called a slave in the Kuru sabha? How will I live with the grief of knowing 
that, except for your grace, I would have stood naked in that court before those 
slavering devils? Because my husbands would do nothing to save my honor.” 

Krishna’s eyes were like the sea. Draupadi would not be stopped now. 
“Yudhishtira never tires of talking about dharma. Isn’t it a man’s dharma to 
protect his wife? As I have learnt dharma, my husbands should risk their lives to 
save the honor of any woman. These five raised not a finger to save their own 
wife from shame. Krishna, dharma is dead in the hearts of men. Either that, or 
these are not fit to be called men.” 

And she wept as if her heart was broken. Krishna took her face gently in his 
hands. His eyes were also full, as he wiped her tears. 

The Dark One said with awesome quietness, “Just be patient, Panchali. I 
swear on everything holy: the Kuru women will cry more than you do now, 
when they follow their husbands’ corpses through the streets of Hastinapura. 



They shall wear widows’ white, their hair will hang loose and their faces will be 
black with mud and ashes. 

When Arjuna’s arrows spill Kama’s blood, they will cry. When Bheema’s 
hands tear out Dusasana’s heart, they will sob. When Duryodhana lies dead with 
his thighs broken by Bheema’s mace, they will weep. I swear this to you, 
Panchali.” 

His voice did not rise, when he said, “The heavens may fall, the Himalaya 
may be leveled; the seas may be as dry as dead men’s bones, why, the earth 
herself may burst asunder: but I will keep my oath to you. To avenge the crime 
against you there will be a war to end all wars. Your eyes, which shed drops of 
fire today, will see all hundred Kauravas lying dead upon a battlefield. Wipe 
your tears, revenge will be yours.” 

He spoke as if he was recounting events he already saw before his eyes. 
Draupadi grew calm again. She believed Krishna; she knew his were not empty 
promises. Her tears stanched, she said, “You say this to me and I believe you, 
Krishna: for kinship, for honor, for friendship and, above everything else, 
because you are the Lord. I am content.” 

Krishna replied, “Be brave, be patient; for you shall, again, be a queen of 
kings.” He turned to Yudhishtira. “If I had been there, the game of dice would 
never have been played. But Shalva attacked us in Dwaraka in a vimana; I had to 
kill him before I came to you. Even in Dwaraka, I saw the omens for disaster 
around me, on the earth and in the air. But it was too late, when I heard what had 
happened.” He smiled now, full of gentleness again. “So, perhaps you are right, 
Yudhishtira and this vanavasa is part of your destiny.” 

Then, his eyes mischievous, he said, “But, Pandava, a day of the Devas is a 
year for mortal men; and you have spent thirteen days in exile. Shall we take the 
days to be years, then and march on Hastinapura today? No oath will be broken 
if we do.” 

Yudhishtira only smiled and did not reply. Krishna laughed, “I see you are 
not to be tempted. Then let it be as you wish. Only remember: just thirteen years 
and then I will set the Kuru crown on your head with these hands. But now, there 
is much to be done in Dwaraka and I must go back.” 

The Dark One rose and embraced his cousins. Dhrishtadyumna bid a tender 
farewell to his sister and he too vowed that revenge would be hers. Dhrishtaketu 
and the Kekayas left, after swearing loyalty and friendship. Krishna and those 
who had come with him left the Kamyaka aranya, leaving the Pandavas and, 



especially, Draupadi consoled. But thirteen long years yawned ahead and despair 
would often have its way with them. At such times, only Krishna’s oath would 
comfort the sons of Pandu in their exile and be as a lamp in the dark night. 



FIVE DWAITAVANA 


After Krishna left, the Pandavas were dejected. They felt the need to leave 
the Kamyaka vana themselves. They saw his face everywhere, grave and merry 
and they missed him more than they could bear. A week after the Dark One’s 
visit, the brothers sat together under the sage and friendly tree. Yudhishtira said, 
“The terms of our exile are that we must spend twelve years in a remote and 
inaccessible place, far from the habitations of men. This vana hardly fulfils those 
conditions. My own inclination is to find a jungle where rishis live, where we 
can pass our exile profitably.” 

Arjuna said, “You must decide where we should spend these twelve years.” 

Yudhishtira smiled, “Somehow, I think you have a suggestion to make, 
Arjuna.” 

“On my tirtha-yatra, I passed through a forest that may be the place you are 
looking for. It is called the Dwaitavana and it isn’t far from here.” 

Yudhishtira looked at Bheema and when he nodded, they decided they 
would go to the Dwaitavana and spend some of the twelve years there. The 
Dwaitavana was indeed near the Kamyaka and they arrived there in a few days. 

This was a different kind of forest, lighter, full of open spaces. It was more 
a vast and untamed garden than a jungle. There seemed to be no fear here and 
fine lakes abounded, overgrown with lotuses. The trees, too, were sturdier and 
grew further apart than those in the Kamyaka and their branches were homes for 
koyal, chakravaka and peacock. 

There were no rakshasas in this vana and it fairly bristled with the asramas 
of rishis. These hermits welcomed the kshatriyas as if they were their own 
children. In their midst, the Pandavas began living in an asrama of their own, 
which they built beside a lake on which water birds swarmed, flown here from 
unknown ends of the earth. 

These were blissful days for Yudhishtira; the sylvan Dwaitavana was 
ideally suited to his ascetic nature. It seemed the zephyrs that blew velvet ripples 
across the lake and ruffled the birds’ bright plumage, also blew airy balm into the 
eldest Pandava’s spirit. They brought him the distant peace of the mountains, in 
the lap of which he and his brothers had once been carefree boys. 

Most of all, Yudhishtira loved the company of the rishis of the forest. They 
knew all about the Pandavas and constantly dropped in on them. These hermits 



had a fund of arcane lore, handed down the generations from guru to sishya: 
luminous puranic legends they never tired of recounting. The munis’ lore was a 
sea of fascination on which the Pandavas voyaged. They learnt about the Earth’s 
beginnings, of ages past that were mainly lost to the memories of men. 
Yudhishtira was perfectly happy: he was always more a sage at heart, than a 
king. 

One day, as they sat on the steps of their hermitage built above the lake, 
Pandu’s sons had an illustrious visitor. He arrived out of the blue, as if he had 
walked across the azure water. He seemed no more than sixteen summers old, 
but the rishis who were with the Pandavas prostrated themselves at his feet. One 
of those hermits whispered the name of the remarkable visitor, “Markandeya.” 

Yudhishtira rose and prostrated and his brothers and Draupadi did, as well; 
the ageless one laid his palm on their heads in blessing. It was by Siva’s boon 
that Markandeya looked so young, for the Lord had blessed the muni with 
eternal youth. Markandeya sat with them on the asrama’s wooden steps. They 
saw he gazed across the lake’s rippling water and a smile lit his fine face, 
making him seem not sixteen but even thirteen years of age. 

Then, Yudhishtira made bold to ask, “Anyone who has come to see us in 
exile has either been sad or angry at our condition. You alone, Markandeya, 
smile so wonderfully! Tell us why you smile, Muni, I am intrigued by your 
smile.” 

Markandeya laughed: a child’s laugh and an ancient’s. The rishi said, 
“Don’t mistake me, Yudhishtira, I also grieve to see you like this. Yet, when I 
see you here with your wife and your brothers, I am reminded of another great 
soul. That memory makes me smile. 

You remind me of Rama of Ayodhya: of how Kaikeyi banished him and he 
went into the deep Dandaka vana, with Lakshmana and Sita. He, too, could 
easily have stayed behind. His people were with him and he could have had his 
father’s throne for the asking. Why, Dasaratha begged him to take it. But just 
like you, Yudhishtira, he would never leave the path of dharma. 

I am much older than I seem, Pandava and with my own eyes I saw Rama 
upon the slopes of Rishyamooka, clad in tree-bark and deerskin, with the 
Kodanda in his hand, Lakshmana beside him and seeking Sita frantically. Rama, 
also, was like Indra born into the world: he was so noble, so splendid. His 
courage was immaculate; his wrath made the earth tremble. He could dry up the 
ocean and bring the stars down from the sky. Yet, he would not even think an 
evil thought, he was so pure.” 



Yudhishtira realized the remarkable seer’s smile had been one of adoration. 
Markandeya nodded to himself, “Yes, the truly great kings of this world live on 
in men’s memories not because of conquests, power or wealth, but because they 
walked the path of dharma unswervingly. Why, because of such men, the sun 
moves in his orbit and his shores contain the sea. 

Think of Bhageeratha or Harishchandra, think of Rama. Yes, I smiled 
because you remind me so much of Rama. He was also banished to the forest 
and fate tried him sorely. But, at last, he returned to Ayodhya and he ruled the 
world.” 

The muni paused, then, said softly, “So will you rule the world, Yudhishtira. 
What is more, you will live for ever in the minds of men.” 

With that, he grew quiet and again gazed across the lake, which had now 
grown still as a mirror. It drew on noon and not a breath of air stirred in the 
forest. 

Markandeya spent a few days with the Pandavas in their asrama and they 
would stay up into the small hours, sitting round a fire, listening to that rishi’s 
lore. Of course, what set him apart as a raconteur was the fact that, like Narada, 
he had seen many of the events he described from the dimmest past with his own 
eyes. Those days were a joy and a deep education; but at last, promising to 
return to the asrama beside the lake, the rishi left. 

Yudhishtira was more than happy in the Dwaitavana and with 
Markandeya’s visit, the Pandava’s cup was full. The forest was like Brahma’s 
garden: the chanting of the Vedas was always in the air, enlivening it and 
tranquility seemed to rise from the lake and enfold him. Of course, nothing made 
Yudhishtira happier than the company of rishis. Early in the morning, they would 
arrive from their asramas strewn around the lake and stay until late into the night 
and then come again the next morning. And if they did not, Pandu’s eldest son 
was off, as soon as he had bathed, to seek them out himself. 

Truly, Yudhishtira was as happy in the wilderness as he had been in 
Indraprastha; probably, happier. Yet, he knew that not everyone with him felt as 
he did. 

Bheema did not share his brother’s joy and neither did Draupadi. These two 
despised the forest and could not wait for their exile to end. Unlike her husbands, 
Draupadi had spent no part of her childhood in the wilds. She was unused to life 
in the forest and hated every moment of it. Bheema was used to the vana. It 
made no difference to him where he lived, in a city or a jungle, as long as he was 



with those he loved. But Bheema couldn’t bear to see Draupadi miserable and he 
blamed Yudhishtira for her misery. 

It seemed some evil planet ruled Bheema’s life and sapped him with sorrow. 
He neither ate nor slept as he used to. Instead, he barely nibbled at the fine food 
from the Sun God’s platter. He would rise from his bed at all hours of the night 
and walk out alone under the moon and the stars. Often, he walked right round 
the lake because he hated to sleep. For in his dreams, he helplessly relived the 
day of the gambling in Hastinapura. 

Perhaps because of his inordinate physical strength, Bheema was not as 
strong in his mind as his brothers were. He had little control over his thoughts 
and, asleep or awake, visions of their humiliation tortured him. Most of all, he 
saw Dusasana endlessly hauling Draupadi through the corridors of the palace in 
Hastinapura, while she screamed at him to stop. Bheema saw Duryodhana 
patting his thigh lewdly and calling Panchali to sit in his lap. 

Bheema knew that only when he had torn Dusasana’s heart out of his chest 
and smashed Duryodhana’s thigh would he find any peace. He grew particularly 
depressed after what Draupadi said to Krishna. Whenever he saw her, grim and 
downcast around the asrama or staring blankly at the lake, he would stalk away 
by himself, gnashing his teeth. 

Bheema seldom spoke to any of his brothers these days. Once, he had been 
the most cheerful of them, full of jokes and pranks; but since his outburst in 
Hastinapura, he had not exchanged a word with Yudhishtira. Bheema was 
wasting away and Arjuna often tried to mollify him and explain Yudhishtira’s 
reasons for doing what he had done. But Bheema had no patience for fine logic; 
and even as Arjuna reasoned with him, Draupadi would come out of her kutila, 
her face a mask. Bheema would shrug Arjuna off angrily and stalk away by 
himself. 

If Draupadi had wanted, she could have brought Bheema round, by telling 
him she was content to wait out the thirteen years, as she had done to Krishna. 
But she was the unhappiest of them all and she did not hesitate to show it. 



SIX THE TRIALS OF YUDHISHTIRA 


Six years went by. One warm evening, only the Pandavas were in the 
asrama. No rishis or brahmanas were visiting them today and Draupadi saw her 
chance to air her grievance against Yudhishtira. Yudhishtira and the twins sat on 
the steps of the asrama. Bheema sat a short way off, under a tree, in grim silence. 
Even Arjuna, who usually kept occupied, seemed lethargic this evening. He sat 
beyond Bheema and skimmed flat stones across the placid lake. 

Suddenly, Draupadi buried her face in her hands and began to sob loudly. 
Yudhishtira turned to her in concern, “What is it, Panchali? Why are you 
crying?” 

“How long must I bear seeing you like this, Yudhishtira? The lord of the 
earth living in the forest like a hermit. It breaks my heart, every day, each 
moment it breaks my heart! And I marvel that you can be so calm. Have you 
forgotten who you are? Or perhaps you think no misfortune has befallen us? Oh, 
how do you deceive yourself like this? I cannot stand it any more.” 

Yudhishtira began to speak; but she was beside herself and was going to 
have her say. 

“Every day I see our palace in Indraprastha before my eyes. Look where we 
are living now. I think of the beds of swans-down we slept on; and here we lie on 
the floor, on mats of straw that bruise the skin if you turn on them. 

In the Mayaa sabha, you were like Indra with the Devas around him. Look 
at you here, a common hermit surrounded by other munis. At home, I would 
anoint you with sandal-paste; now, dust and ashes are your liniments. I saw you 
wearing white silks every morning; now I see you in tree-bark and deerskin. 
What sort of woman would I be, if I did not cry? Oh, Yudhishtira, I am crying 
for you! 

And when I see your brothers, I feel my heart will shatter in a thousand 
pieces. Look at Bheema. He hardly eats or sleeps anymore and doesn’t say a 
word to any of us. All day, he sits with that hopeless look on his face. His 
listlessness is despair wearing a mask; bit by bit, it consumes your brother. I fear 
he will die if he goes on like this. 

Bheema longs to ride into Hastinapura and have revenge on those monsters. 
And isn’t it right, what he feels? Weren’t we horribly abused there? But you 
deny him the revenge that he dreams about, asleep and awake. Every moment he 
is just waiting, he thinks of nothing else. That is his nature; can you change it?” 



Her slender form trembled. Yudhishtira knew it was best for her to vent her 
sorrow, rather than keep it all darkly within her, choking her life. He did not 
interrupt. 

“Look at Arjuna, my lord. The kshatriya who has no equal in the world sits 
skimming stones across the lake. For hours, he sits like that. Perhaps you haven’t 
noticed, since you are so busy gleaning wisdom from the rishis. 

Look at our fruit-pickers and water-carriers, Nakula and Sahadeva. Would 
their mother have wished this for them, when she climbed onto Pandu’s pyre? 
Ah, Madri is lucky she did not live to see her sons today. But not 1.1 am the most 
unfortunate woman on earth. Day after day, I see my husbands, who should be 
masters of the earth, living like beggars in the forest. And for what? For 
Duryodhana’s envy and his malice. 

Yet, Yudhishtira you go about wearing a smile, as if none of this affects 
you: not the loss of your kingdom, your brothers’ sorrow or mine. You are quite 
content in the jungle, why, you seem happier here than you were in Indraprastha. 
No thought of revenge moves you, or even of taking back what they stole from 
us. You are a kshatriya, but this isn’t how a kshatriya behaves. 

My body and my soul cry out for revenge. But you are so calm, so patient, 
even after what we suffered at the hands of those beasts. Is patience a virtue at a 
time like this? Are tolerance and forgiveness what we need now? No, my lord, a 
thousand times no!” 

Her eyes blazed as if they would dry up the lake. 

“It is true, patience and forgiveness are both balm to the spirit. But there is a 
time for anger as well. Especially for a kshatriya. This is the time for revenge, a 
time for wrath. A kshatriya must have both rage and mercy in his nature. Even a 
servant would lose respect for a master who is always forgiving, always patient. 

Perhaps, you have decided to be a brahmana, since you enjoy the company 
of priests and hermits so much? Is this your true dharma? Is patience alone the 
need of this desperate hour? Oh, my husband, if not for my sake, at least for your 
brothers’ sakes rouse yourself! A kshatriya does not allow himself and his family 
to be abused, as we have been, without response. A kshatriya isn’t a coward, he 
is a warrior.” 

Yudhishtira remained composed. What Draupadi said was nothing new to 
him; he lived with it, day after day, though more privately than the others. But it 
was true that Yudhishtira suffered less than his brothers did. He was a master of 
his emotions and mainly indifferent to joy or sorrow, a palace or the forest. He 



was a sannyasin at heart and full of renunciation. However, Yudhishtira knew his 
brothers and his wife were not like him and they suffered in exile. 

Yet, he could not abandon dharma. It was his dharma, as the eldest, to keep 
them all on the narrow path of truth, however painful it was. He may have been 
tempted to attack Hastinapura, especially when Krishna urged him to, perhaps 
testing him subtly, the Dark One. But Yudhishtira always knew which way the 
path of dharma led. While circumstances had their way with the others, he 
remained calm. He saw clearly and far ahead. 

But how hard it was to reconcile such opposite temperaments: the son of 
Dharma and Agni’s daughter! Serene as ever, Yudhishtira took his wife’s hands. 
He wiped her warm tears and said gently, “Precious Panchali, do you really think 
I don’t see how you suffer and how my brothers suffer? Is that what you think of 
me: that I am insensitive to your pain, when you are dearer to me than life itself? 
Do you think I feel no anguish at what happened in Hastinapura? That I feel no 
anger, no shame. Then, surely, you feel I am heartless: worse than our enemies. 

How you little you understand me. But listen to me now, what I have to say 
is quite simple. You speak of patience and anger and there being a time for each. 
My queen, this is not the time for anger; it is the time for patience. It is natural to 
feel rage at what happened. I feel it, too, as much as any of you. I am not a stone 
that I am unmoved by what they did to us. But anger blinds the soul and I will 
never allow anger to rule me. When the time is ripe, I will use my anger against 
my enemies; not now, when it is likely to delude me. 

Anger is useful only when the man is master of his rage; and not his rage 
his master, hurrying him to his death. Patience is much harder for us now than 
anger; but patient we must be, if we want to achieve our ends. I see from your 
face what I say does not please you. Yet, I speak for dharma. I gave my word in 
Hastinapura: for better or for worse, whether I was cheated at dice or not. 
Draupadi, to break my word is against my dharma. I will suffer if I do and those 
dear to me, no one else. 

Let us both renounce our anger for the time being. I, my wrath against the 
Kauravas for what they did to us and you, yours against me for what I am saying 
to you now.” 

She was not consoled; instead, she blazed up fiercer than before. She struck 
her brow with her hand and cried, “Oh, fate is more powerful than anything in 
the world! Here I am, trying to show you how wretched your wife and brothers 
are in the jungle and all you can talk of is dharma. 



Your dharma, my husband, is sitting with the rishis and listening to their 
stories of the next world, how glorious it is. But we are in this miserable world 
still! It is true, isn’t it, Yudhishtira? I have understood you, haven’t I? You are 
happier with the munis than you are with your family. And you will sacrifice 
anything for your dharma: yes, your wife, your brothers, anything. No matter 
whether the dharma is real, or in your imagination. 

Was there dharma in Shakuni’s hands when he cast his loaded dice? Or 
dharma in Dusasana’s, when he tried to strip me naked? Or dharma in 
Duryodhana’s heart when he called me to sit in his lap! And for this dharma that 
rewards you with exile, you will gladly sacrifice Bheema, Arjuna, Sahadeva, 
Nakula and me. Yes, I know it, Yudhishtira. Your obsession with dharma is 
stronger than your love for us. 

What is this patience you go on about, my lord? I know nothing of it!” cried 
Draupadi. 

Yudhishtira smiled indulgently. He said with no rancor, “Patience is a 
Goddess who bestows her favors selectively. You, dearest Panchali, are not one 
of her chosen. Why, among us all, perhaps patience favors only me. She did not 
choose Duryodhana to be one of her own, nor Kama or Dusasana; and it seems 
she hasn’t chosen any of my brothers or my wife.” He sighed, “Only me. But do 
you know, I am not disappointed that she has chosen me. I am honored and I will 
do everything in my power to prove worthy of her.” 

Here was a king speaking, softly yet entirely firmly, as he told his queen 
what he intended to do, despite her tirade. Draupadi was silenced for the 
moment. Perhaps she had never wanted to push the argument to a conclusion, 
but only vent her anguish. She grew quiet. 

Suddenly, Bheema, who had sat silently under his tree, rose and came near. 
Speaking to Yudhishtira directly for the first time since they left Hastinapura, he 
cried, “Of what use is your great dharma? Where has it brought us? We never 
strayed from the path and look where we are today. While those that lie, cheat 
and would kill to get what they want, live in a palace, without a care in the 
world. 

Still, you rave about dharma. Did we fight a war of dharma with the 
Kauravas, that we are banished for thirteen years? Did they vanquish us at a 
battle or arms? No, Yudhishtira, it was a game of dice and everyone on earth 
knows the dice Shakuni throws are loaded. Everyone except my brother. And my 
brother gambles away a kingdom at a game of loaded dice. Then he talks of 
dharma!” 



After months, Bheema showed some animation. He raged, “When we stood 
wretchedly in the sabha in Hastinapura, when Draupadi was dragged in like an 
animal, did Arjuna not have his Gandiva with him? Had Bheema lost the 
strength of his arms? No! But Arjuna and Bheema forced themselves to remain 
quiet and not lift a finger to defend Panchali. Because it was their dharma to 
obey their older brother, do whatever he decided, go after him on whatever path 
he chose to tread, even if it led them straight to hell. Yes, for dharma Arjuna and 
Bheema kept quiet. So later Draupadi would tell Krishna all her five husbands 
did nothing when Dusasana tried to strip her, when Duryodhana dared call her to 
sit in his lap. 

And all this for what? For dharma! And where does your dharma get us, but 
into the jungle for thirteen years? Now think of Duryodhana for a moment. He 
has lied, he has cheated and often enough, he has tried to kill us. And what has 
all that got him? Well, my brother, while your dharma has fetched you exile, our 
cousin’s sins have rewarded him. He has another kingdom to show for his 
daring, a kingdom with all its wealth and subjects.” 

Bheema’s chest heaved, his eyes burned in the dying light of the day. 
Calming himself a little, he went on. “Listen to me for once, Yudhishtira. I beg 
you, open your heart to what I am saying. It concerns not just you but all of us; 
not only your life, but ours. 

What happened in Hastinapura was not dharma. It was a game of dice. You 
talk of patience and not breaking your word and, indeed, that would be just if we 
were dealing with noble enemies. But they are not noble; they are laughing at 
what they have done. You had no chance whatever of winning any of the throws 
of dice: you know as well I that Shakuni cheated. How can you expect your 
brothers and your wife to give up everything and live like beasts in the jungle, 
over a game of loaded dice? Is this really dharma? Aren’t you carrying things to 
an insane extreme? Aren’t you being negligent toward the rest of us, who hate 
this forest life as much as you seem to adore it? Aren’t you, quite simply, being 
selfish? 

Yudhishtira, come to your senses. Let your mind be moved to anger to see 
Draupadi wearing valkala. Let it be moved to seek revenge by the memory of 
what those devils did to her. Take up your weapons like a kshatriya. You speak 
of dharma; then, bring dharma back to the House of Kuru. We are five fires, let 
us go and burn our enemies!” 

Bheema stood shaking, his hands clenched as if around Dusasana’s throat. 
Yudhishtira gazed out across the lake on which the last streaks of crimson and 



gold were dying, after the sun had set. For a long time, he said nothing to answer 
Bheema, but sat very still. 

Bheema and Draupadi exchanged a glance. They thought, for a moment, 
they had prevailed. The only sound in the asrama was of the water birds roosting 
on the lake. Arjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva had also turned toward their eldest 
brother, waiting for him to answer Bheema. Then Yudhishtira spoke and he 
spoke with no resentment, but sadness in his voice. 

“Bheema, I deserve to have you say all this to me, my brother. Your words 
are like livid needles in my heart; and for what I did, I deserve worse. It is my 
fault we are here. It is not as if I did not know I would lose my reason, once I sat 
at the dice-board. Shakuni knew this and how to goad me on; but I knew it too. It 
wasn’t the first time I had played dice.” 

He sighed and his eyes were moist. “What is done is done and nothing I can 
say or do will fetch back time. I am guilty and I must learn to live with my guilt, 
finding solace where I may for making all of you suffer. Nothing you say can be 
worse than my own memories of that day. Over and over again, I see the dice 
rolling ruin out of Shakuni’s smooth hands. I hear myself losing my kingdom, 
my brothers, myself, Panchali, everything. And it is like dying, worse than 
dying, for these memories are fraught with such terrible shame. But I must learn 
to be brave: to accept what I did, to live with it and to overcome it. 

Draupadi, Bheema, whatever you say to me, your harshest accusations can 
only be less than my crime deserves.” 

He fell silent. Bheema was certain he had convinced Yudhishtira. All that 
remained was for his brother to give the word and they would swoop down on 
Hastinapura and set everything right again. 

Then, lowering his voice, Yudhishtira spoke so softly that he was almost 
speaking to himself. But the others heard him clearly and there was no mistaking 
what he said. 

“Yes, Bheema, it is only true, what you say I have done. But there is one 
other thing. At the end of my folly, when our kingdom was lost at the second 
game of dice, I gave my word that I would spend twelve years in the jungle in 
exile and a thirteenth in disguise. And, hear me well, Bheema, Draupadi, all of 
you: my word is sacred and I will not break it.” 

He spoke calmly, but it was clear he meant what he said. It was Yudhishtira, 
their older brother and husband, who spoke and now it was Yudhishtira their 
king. He said, “At the end of thirteen years, if Duryodhana refuses to give us 



back our kingdom, then, Bheema, I shall indeed become as angry as you want 
me to. Then I will think of killing our enemies and, at that time, no one will stop 
me. Just as no one will persuade me today, because I know I have returned to the 
path of dharma and I will not leave it again. 

At the end of thirteen years, if they do not give back what is ours, we shall 
have war with them. Then, Bheema, you can strew the field of battle with our 
enemies’ corpses and you can do it with my blessing. You can dismember 
Dusasana and break Duryodhana’s thigh. Arjuna, you can kill Kama and his 
men. Sahadeva can kill Shakuni and Nakula can kill his son Uluka. And, 
Panchali, you can feast your eyes on the dead and wash your hair in Dusasana’s 
blood.” 

He paused and it was so strange for the others to hear their pacific brother 
speak like that of war and killing. They could almost see the jungle turn into a 
battlefield and the lake before them into blood. They sat bemused by the visions 
Yudhishtira conjured for them. He went on as in a dream, still speaking as softly 
as night fell. 

“I will fight beside you then. I will also let my hands and my weapons 
speak for me. Ah, yes, I will also let loose the fiend, rage, whom I would have 
shackled for thirteen long years. And no one will say Yudhishtira is the same 
man who stood silently in the court of Hastinapura while his wife and brothers 
were humiliated, repeatedly. No one will believe it.” 

He spoke simply, from his heart and not Bheema or Draupadi dared talk 
back to Yudhishtira. It was as if he had been called on to prove he was worthy of 
being their king: that he could contain them. No one could have proved it so 
quietly, so effectively. 

“Bheema, I swear everything I have said will come to pass if they don’t 
keep their word at the end of thirteen years. But not a day before that. For, in the 
meanwhile, I must keep my own word. Otherwise, dharma will desert me and I 
shall be no better than they are.” 

Then he paused, before saying, “There is something else. You imagine the 
Kauravas are perfectly happy now, that they have sent us into exile. You think 
they are enjoying the fruits of their crime. Bheema, things are not what you 
imagine. I tell you, Dhritarashtra hasn’t a moment of peace. His conscience 
savages him for what he has done to us and fear chokes every breath he draws. 
His life has turned into a hell and he is in constant dread of the day we return to 
claim what is ours. Your threats haunt him and he suffers anguish worse than 
death. Bheema, our uncle is already paying for what he did. 



And so also, Duryodhana and the others. They are only human and guilt 
will not spare them its torments. No man who breaks dharma escapes the 
consequences. The seat of dharma is not somewhere far from a man, or in 
heaven, but in his own heart. With all the reasoning in the world, the one person 
he can never escape is himself. Our enemies already pay for their sin. So let us 
be masters of ourselves, in the knowledge that, even today, they are punished 
fiercely by guilt and fear. At the end of thirteen years, if they have not relented, 
then we shall become the instruments of a final retribution. 

As for the reason I restrained you in the sabha of Hastinapura, it was 
because rashness never achieves anything. We must reflect before we act. We 
must act calmly, so we accomplish our purpose. Most often, men do not realize 
what they do, or why; and they gain nothing by their thoughtlessness.” 

“So, Bheema,” finished Yudhishtira decisively, “we must wait these thirteen 
years out, patiently. When they are over, if our cousins are still adamant, we will 
face them in war. That I promise you.” 

Even as he spoke, it seemed to the others Yudhishtira grew old and wise 
beyond their understanding. Now Bheema was quiet. What his brother said 
about the Kauravas already suffering calmed him. Draupadi was quiet; though 
grudgingly, she, too, saw the sense of what Yudhishtira said. It was only he who 
saw clearly in this time of darkness and when he spoke to them like that, with 
such conviction, the others saw their own immaturity and rashness reflected 
clear against his quiet wisdom. They realized that he also wanted justice for what 
they had suffered; perhaps, he wanted it more fervently than they did. 
Yudhishtira was prepared to wait to see justice done: to be sure it was done 
properly. 

Knowing they had mistaken his deeper concern for indifference, his wife 
and his brothers fell silent. Just then, a familiar voice hailed them and they saw 
their grandsire Vyasa walking up the woodland path. 



SEVEN VYASA’S ADVICE 


Yudhishtira may have heaved a sigh of relief when he saw Vyasa walking 
up the path to the asrama. If he had ever needed the support of an elder, it was 
now; and Vyasa arrived as if he had sure instinct of his grandson’s need. 

At once, the mood in the asrama changed. The Pandavas and Draupadi lay 
at the muni’s feet for his blessing. Draupadi served a meal and then, as a golden 
moon rose over forest and lake, they sat together on the steps of the hermitage. 

Vyasa said, “From far away, I saw discord rear its head among you. Bheema 
you are like a child, impulsive, impatient. It is never wise to follow someone like 
you. Have you thought how powerful your enemies are, before you want to rush 
at them without an army? They have strengthened themselves immeasurably 
since you left. Bhoorisravas and Sala have joined them and Bheeshma and 
Drona have sworn to fight for Duryodhana. Regardless of right and wrong, they 
decided to cast their lot with Hastinapura and its king. 

Have you considered Aswatthama and Kama? Those two by themselves are 
enough to raze an army. Kama, Drona and Bheeshma all have the same guru. 
Bhargava has given them astras that can consume the very earth. How will you 
fight these three without dharma on your side? If you attack them now, every one 
of you will die. But you did not pause to consider this possibility, did you 
Bheema? Or you, Draupadi? You were so angry. And you wouldn’t have been 
the first ones to lose your lives because you let anger rule you. 

You are fortunate Yudhishtira is not as rash as you are, but reflective and 
cautious, as a king should be. Who knows, but for him, all of you might already 
be dead. And instead of thanking him with all your hearts, you rage at him.” 

Vyasa paused and let his words sink in. His eyes were like lamps in the 
moonlight. He wanted Bheema and Draupadi to understand how dangerous their 
rashness had been. By the flush on their cheeks and their lowered eyes, Vyasa 
saw he had achieved his purpose. Yudhishtira showed no pleasure at his small 
victory; relief was all he felt. He was far more mature than the others and often 
saw them as his own children. 

And it was Yudhishtira who asked Vyasa, “My lord, if they are so powerful, 
how can we ever hope to fight them? What if they don’t give back our kingdom 
after thirteen years? From what you say, we shall be helpless.” 

“The serene mind arrives most quickly at its true destination! Your question 
is well asked. Do you remember the burning of the Khandava vana? What Indra 



said when Arjuna asked him for the devastras?” 

Arjuna remembered. “He said he would give me all the astras he had, when 
the time came. But first, Lord Siva must give me his Paasupatastra.” 

Vyasa said, “The time has come. Send Arjuna to the mountains. He must 
perform a tapasya to Siva and receive his Paasupata from the Lord. Then, Indra 
will give him all his astras. You will have need of every one, for the war will be 
a harder one than you can imagine.” 

Yudhishtira wondered, “You seem certain there will be war.” 

Vyasa said grimly, “There will be war, it was written before you were born. 
There will be a war to end all wars: the Mahabharata yuddha, the war on the 
crack of the ages. Let Arjuna prepare himself for that war; he will be the key to 
victory and Bheema. But Bheema was born with unearthly strength and he has 
drunk nagamrita.” 

Bheema’s eyes shone in the silvery night. He for one was delighted to hear 
that there would be a war. He would have his revenge then; nothing would stop 
him. They sat in silence, watching the moon float on the lake as a lotus-scented 
breeze rustled through the forest. 

Vyasa said, “You have stayed long enough in the Dwaitavana; this place has 
grown stale on you. It fills your spirits with melancholy; it fills Draupadi with 
sadness. The vapors of the lake have this effect. Go back to the Kamyaka now.” 

Yudhishtira said, “We will leave tomorrow.” 

Draupadi was glad. She felt her husband spent too much time with the rishis 
of the Dwaitavana and neglected her. They sat in silence for some time, then 
turned in. The next morning, Vyasa was up before the sun and he shook 
Yudhishtira awake and took him down to the lake. He made the Pandava wash in 
the still dark water and sit before him under a tree. He made him shut his eyes 
and, placing his hand on Yudhishtira’s head, the muni chanted a secret mantra. 
He said, “Receive the pratismriti from me.” 

A current of energy coursed through Yudhishtira and if his eyes had been 
open, he would have seen that light flowed into his body from Vyasa’s hand, 
making him glow uncannily. Vyasa kept his palm on his grandson’s head for a 
while, then, removed it slowly and the luster faded. After another moment, the 
muni said, “You can open your eyes now, the pratismriti is with you. You must 
teach it to Arjuna.” 

Yudhishtira felt a deep sense of wellbeing and he prostrated himself before 



the maharishi. Vyasa said, “I must leave now, but don’t tarry here any more. You 
have lived six years by this lake and that is enough. You have been patient, brave 
and strong, my son and I am proud of you. But it is time you began to prepare in 
earnest for the end of your exile and the war you must fight.” 

Blessing Yudhishtira, Vyasa walked away, promising to see them again 
soon. The sun rose. The other Pandavas rose with it. When they had bathed and 
worshipped Surya Deva, they set out for the Kamyaka, retracing their steps of 
six years ago. By midday, they arrived on the banks of the Saraswati and fording 
the river in the same ferry, they were back in the old forest. 

They found their way to the clearing where they had built the first asrama 
of their exile and saw the hardy wooden huts had withstood the seasons well. A 
few small repairs to the little kutilas and the Pandavas, Draupadi and their 
brahmanas settled back in the Kamyaka. It was remarkable how Bheema and 
Draupadi, Arjuna and the twins seemed to shed their dejection as soon as they 
left the Dwaitavana. Perhaps, it was just the change of place, or possibly, they 
felt restored hearing Vyasa’s prophecy that there would be a war: they would 
have their chance to take revenge on Dhritarashtra’s sons. 

When they had spent a rather pleasant month in the clearing in the 
Kamyaka, Yudhishtira took Arjuna aside one day. Taking his brother’s hand, he 
said, “Vyasa is certain there will be a war and, in my heart, so am I. Drona, 
Bheeshma and Kama will fight against us. You are our main hope against them.” 
He sighed, “Life is cruel, that our Pitama and our Acharya might face us in 
battle; but we must expect every eventuality. Somehow, I do not believe 
Duryodhana will return our kingdom to us peacefully; and more than Bheeshma 
or Drona, even, I fear Kama. You must prepare yourself to face him, Arjuna and 
for that you must have the devastras of Indra.” 

Yudhishtira was loth to part from his brother for even a day. It had been 
hard for him when Arjuna went away on his tirtha-yatra; but then, their 
circumstances had been very different. Here in the jungle, the very thought of 
sending Arjuna away dismayed Yudhishtira. But he must go now; later, there 
would not be time. Who knew how long he would have to sit in tapasya before 
Siva gave him his Paasupata? Who knew what trials Mahadeva would subject 
him to, before he decided he was worthy of having that astra? And only after 
Arjuna had the Paasupata, would Indra give him his weapons. 

Still, Yudhishtira hesitated. He did not want to tell Arjuna to go. But eager 
to be off on his archer’s quest, Arjuna said, “It is time I went to the mountains.” 

With a cry, Yudhishtira embraced him. It was difficult for Arjuna to leave 



his brothers and harder still to leave Draupadi who wouldn’t stop crying when 
she heard he was going. Only when Arjuna left did the Pandavas begin to 
understand the subtle miracle exile had wrought among them: despite their 
differences, it had brought them closer than ever. 

Arjuna hugged his brothers. He embraced Draupadi and she ran sobbing 
into her kutila. Yudhishtira insisted on going some way with him. They went 
quite a distance, silently, until Arjuna turned to his brother, “You must go back 
now. It will take you a long time to reach the asrama.” 

Yudhishtira agreed reluctantly, “I suppose you are right. But spend a 
moment with me. Before he went, Vyasa blessed me with the pratismriti. He told 
me to give it to you, it will help you on your quest.” 

Yudhishtira made Arjuna sit before him in the lotus posture, with his eyes 
shut and laid his hand on his brother’s head. He invoked Parasara’s son, Vyasa 
Dwaipayana and at once felt a mysterious energy rise from the depths of his 
being, from unconscious zones and flow through his hand into Arjuna. This 
lasted some moments and Arjuna’s body glowed as he received the pratismriti. 
Then Yudhishtira withdrew his hand and they rose. 

Once more, with tears in his eyes, Yudhishtira clasped Arjuna tightly. He 
laid his palm on his brother’s head, blessing him and stood watching while he set 
off on his mission. Long after he had vanished from sight, Yudhishtira stood 
gazing after him. Finally, wiping his eyes, he turned back to the asrama. 



EIGHT ARJUNA’S QUEST 

Arjuna walked slowly and the first hour of his journey was a sad one. In his 
mind, he saw his brothers downcast and he heard Draupadi crying. But after a 
while, he was truly on his way and his thoughts turned ahead of him. He wanted 
to test the pratismriti, which was an occult yogic siddhi. He summoned it and 
asked it to help him on his quest. 

At first, nothing extraordinary seemed to happen and for a while, Arjuna 
thought the siddhi did not work. Then, with a rush of excitement, he realized he 
was travelling at several times his ordinary speed, as if he slipped in and out of 
many worlds. For there, already before him, he saw an incredible sight: in a 
short, magic hour, he had arrived at the foot of Gandhamadana, the fragrant 
mountain and gatekeeper to the heavens! This was normally a journey of weeks. 

The scents of the wild herbs that grew on Gandhamadana and gave it its 
name, wafted down to Arjuna. He felt the mountain greeted him like an old 
friend. Arjuna folded his hands to the unmoving one and then, effortlessly, in no 
time, he crossed Gandhamadana as well and saw ahead of him Himavan, loftiest 
of ranges, guardian of the sacred realms. Arjuna lay on his face in the snow and 
worshipped the mountain-king, the Goddess Parvati’s terrestrial father. 

On he pressed, through white, breathtaking terrain, through endless snow¬ 
drifts, across pristine icescapes where wonderful beings lived—kinnaras and 
kimpurushas, siddhas, charanas and gandharvas—until he saw a solitary peak 
before him, thrusting at the sky in splendid isolation: a mountain apart. It had an 
aura of being rarer, finer than the others; it was a spiritual mountain, more so 
than all the rest. Arjuna had never come this far north before. But he knew the 
name of the massif before him: it was the Indrakila. 

A premonition of fortune dawning on him, the Pandava climbed that 
mountain along a rough trail he found. He still traveled magically, though his 
destination was only the middle heights and a suitable place to sit in tapasya. 
Soon, he saw an ideal-looking cave; but an old rishi, attenuated and bright¬ 
bodied, already sat meditating at its mouth. 

The sage seemed astonished to see Arjuna. He said, “A strange thing 
indeed! Who are you, Kshatriya, who climb the Indrakila with a bow and a 
sword? They are exceptional weapons, surely, but there is no conflict in this 
place. There never has been and never shall be.” The old one squinted at him. 
“Rare, indeed, are those who find their way to this mountain. Those who come 



here do not subdue others with weapons, but only themselves with wisdom!” 

He paused, scrutinizing the Pandava. His deep eyes twinkled, belying his 
words: for some reason, the old hermit was overjoyed to see Arjuna. He went on, 
“This is no place for kshatriyas, but for brahmanas who have left every passion, 
every vestige of violence, behind them. Never in all time, not since the earth was 
made, has a battle been fought here. Kshatriya, I cannot imagine how, but you 
have also arrived in this blessed place. Lay down your weapons now and seek 
Devaloka for yourself. For the kingdom of the Gods is close to Indrakila!” 

Though he folded his hands reverently to the holy one, Arjuna did not put 
down his weapons. The shining sannyasi cried, “Ha! You doubt what I say. I do 
wonder how you found your way here. Didn’t you hear me, young man? Cast 
your weapons down the mountain, you will have no further use for them.” 

Arjuna stood before the rishi and made no move to disarm. The hermit’s 
heavy brows bristled in anger, but Arjuna fancied his eyes still twinkled merrily. 
Uncoiling from padmasana, the rishi sprang to his feet. “Why don’t you listen to 
me, young fool? Don’t you know who I am? I command you, throw your 
weapons down the mountain! You will never have need of them again.” 

Arjuna stood his ground. He shook his head, refusing to do what the sage 
asked. The next moment, the muni stood transformed before the Pandava: his 
body a flame, clothed in unearthly raiment, wearing ornaments wrought in 
Devaloka and a glorious crown on his head. Arjuna cried out. He knelt before 
that stern and brilliant God, his father Indra. 

The Deva blessed his son. He asked, “Tell me, bane of your enemies, what 
boon do you want from me?” 

The Pandava told him about Vyasa’s visit and his gift of the pratismriti. 

“Lord, I want the devastras from you.” 

Indra laughed. “Astras! Do you know where you are? Do you know how 
near heaven you are? Arjuna, a man who sees me face to face can ask for much 
more than astras. You can ask for a life of bliss in Devaloka. What do you want 
with weapons any more?” 

Arjuna said, “I have not come seeking the joys of heaven. My brothers and 
Draupadi wait for me in the forest and I have come for just one thing: your 
astras. My mind is full of the war and revenge. In the Khandava vana, you said 
you would give me your weapons when the time came. My Lord, the time has 
come. You must help me, or we shall never vanquish our enemies.” 



Indra said gently, “You are devoted to your purpose and I will give you all 
the astras I have. Yet, as I told you in the Khandava vana, you must first seek 
Lord Siva and get his Paasupata from him. For, one of your enemies only Siva’s 
astra can kill. 

This is an ideal place for you to sit in tapasya. Worship Siva, my son and 
when he gives you his own ayudha, I will see you again.” 

Indra vanished, leaving Arjuna alone. The Pandava set himself down at the 
cave-mouth where he had found the macilent rishi. Crossing his legs, he shut his 
eyes and began to chant the Kotirudra, Siva’s thousand names. 

“Siva, Sankara, Sarva, Bhava, Mahesvara, Isana, Rudra, Mahadeva, 
Pasupati, Sambhu, Lokanatha...” chanted Arjuna, quickly becoming absorbed. 
Thus he sat, for a long time, on Indrakila. Then, he grew restless. He felt this 
was not really the place for him to meditate. He knew Indra always tested a 
tapasvin, often by misleading him. The Pandava climbed down the Indrakila 
again and returned to the forested foothills of the Himalaya. He went on to 
sacred Mandara. 

Donning valkala and the skin of a black antelope, Arjuna found a fine 
aswattha tree to sit under and began his tapasya once more. During the first 
month, he ate just once in three days and then only roots and leaves. During the 
second month, when his dhyana grew more intense, he ate only once in six days 
and just dry leaves. In the third month, he ate once a fortnight. At last, from the 
fourth month on, Arjuna did not eat at all any more, but was absorbed in Siva’s 
mantra of five syllables, flowing like his very breath. 

“Namah Sivayah,” he chanted, silently, interminably, “Namah Sivayah, 
Namah Sivayah, Namah Sivayah...” 

Soon, when he found it too easy to meditate in padmasana, he got up and 
stood on his toes, with his arms raised to the sky. The devarishis, the vigilant 
guardians of heaven and earth, saw Arjuna at his penance. Even when the 
Pandava began his worship, they remarked that in this darkening age such a 
tapasya was rare and difficult. If the tapasvin’s resolve did not break, his worship 
would compel the God he invoked to grant whatever he wanted. 

As Arjuna’s tapasya continued, the rishis were hopeful the kshatriya’s will 
would not bear the privation he imposed on himself. But Arjuna showed no sign 
of weakening. When his dhyana began to affect the natural environs around him, 
the devarishis grew anxious. Seeing the Pandava worshipped Siva, they came to 
Kailasa to meet the Mahayogin, the original ascetic. 



Siva said, smiling, “Munis, to what do I owe this privilege? Not one or two, 
but all of you have come to me together. Surely, something extraordinary brings 
you to Kailasa.” 

One of the rishis said, “We are alarmed by Arjuna’s tapasya.” 

Another put in, “We can hardly believe it in these dark times. It seems you 
will have to grant him any boon he wants.” 

A third said, “We do not know what Arjuna is praying for; but we dread to 
think what it may be. He could ask you for the throne of Devaloka and you 
would have to give it to him.” 

The first muni said, “Lord, you must stop Arjuna.” 

Siva laughed. “Rishis, your anxiety is for nothing. Arjuna is a man of 
dharma; he does not want heaven, wealth, or even moksha. I know what he 
wants and I mean to give it to him. It is in a just cause he asks for his boon. 
Indeed, when you came I was about to go myself to test this tapasvin. Go back in 
peace, you have nothing to fear.” 

Bowing to Siva and curious to discover what Arjuna the Pandava prayed so 
fervently for, the rishis returned where they had come from. 



NINE THE VETALA 


A hunter clad in tiger-skin, with a vetala’s bow and arrows, came with his 
dark and exotic vetali to the forest where Arjuna stood in tapasya. A hush fell on 
the mountain; even Arjuna at his meditation sensed it. He stood motionless. 

The vetala and vetali walked regally toward the copse in which the Pandava 
stood. Suddenly a commotion broke out. The demon Mooka had seen Arjuna at 
his dhyana and he hated the tranquil emanations from the tapasvin. The asura 
became a savage boar, big as a hillock. Snorting, he came to gore the hermit into 
a pulp. 

Just as the vetala arrived at the copse’s edge, Mooka, red-eyed and 
screaming, charged Arjuna. At speed that defied the eye, Arjuna picked up the 
Gandiva, fitted it with an arrow and aimed at the boar. 

With a squeal the asura stopped in its tracks. Mooka stood pawing the earth, 
his eyes blazing fear and hatred, equally. 

Arjuna cried, “Asura, why do you disturb my dhyana? Are you in a hurry to 
see Yama’s land?” 

Then, the vetala cried from the edge of the copse, “Put your bow down, 
Muni, the beast is mine.” 

Losing his nerve, Mooka charged Arjuna. In a wink, Arjuna and the hunter 
both shot their arrows into him, like twin bolts of lightning striking a mountain. 
They cut him in half. Mooka sank to his knees, dark blood springing from him. 
As he died, he changed back into his own monstrous form. His truncated body 
lay twitching for a few moments and then he was still. 

Arjuna turned to the vetala and his woman. Was he imagining it, or did the 
very mountain glow with the light of the strange pair? Arjuna shook his head to 
clear it. Even now, his mind chanted, ‘Namah Sivayah, Namah Sivayah, Namah 
Sivayah,’ on and on. He wondered at the hunter’s thought-swift archery. A 
memory of Ekalavya flared through him. 

The Pandava said, “Who are you? This jungle is not safe even for men; how 
are you here with your woman?” 

The vetala stood smiling slightly and again Arjuna thought he saw light all 
around the hunter. Coolly, the wild man said, “The forest is our home; but what 
about you? You look as if you have been raised in luxury, in a palace even?” 

Arjuna found himself growing angry at the man’s shrewdness. “You look 



like a hunter, but you shot the asura after I killed him.” Unaccountable fury 
surged in Arjuna, a mad urge to fight the vetala. He raged, “How dare you spoil 
my kill? He lies divided like a father’s legacy for two sons. You deserve to die 
for what you have done and I will kill you!” 

Arjuna raised his bow and there was ineffable charm in the smile the vetala 
favored him with. Despite his anger, the Pandava felt his heart melting. In a 
hypnotically friendly voice, the hunter said, “I aimed at the boar before you saw 
him. He was already mine when he charged you and my arrow killed him. Your 
shaft struck him after he was dead. 

You are impudent, for a stranger to the jungle. In fact, your life is in danger. 
I am the king of the vetalas and you shot my prey after I killed it. What sort of 
rishi are you, anyway, at tapasya with a bow and arrows?” 

Arjuna growled and began to draw back his bowstring. Imperturbably, the 
hunter bent down and drew out both arrows from the dead demon’s carcass. 
Holding them up and grinning, he cried, “Look, Muni, both arrows are mine 
now. Let us see if you are man enough to take yours back from me.” 

“You don’t know who I am that you dare challenge me. Does the jackal 
challenge the lion, fool?” 

“We shall see who the jackal is and who the lion: in battle. Even if you are 
the lion at words!” replied that suave hunter. 

Arjuna loosed a blinding volley at him. Arrows from the Gandiva 
enveloped the hunter in a shroud of darkness; his woman gave a cry and stepped 
back. Those shafts would have felled any kshatriya on earth. The rough hunter 
merely raised his arms and the Pandava’s arrows fell away from him. The smile 
on the fellow’s handsome, insolent face was as bright as a slice of the sun. As he 
may a shroud of silk, the vetala shrugged off Arjuna’s deadly mantle. 

Arjuna shot another, fiercer salvo, humming from the Gandiva. These were 
astras, shafts of light and flames, enough to consume a small army. Now some of 
them struck the vetala and blossoms of blood sprouted on his body; but the 
astras’ fires were extinguished against his skin. 

The hunter still stood before Arjuna with the same maddening smile. 
Arjuna paused, he thought, ‘Who is this hunter? Is he a Deva in disguise? How 
handsome he is, not at all like a crude vetala.’ Arjuna found it a challenge and a 
pleasure, to fight him. He was an exceptional warrior; he stood shining against 
the kshatriya’s arrows. 

These reflections took just a moment. Arjuna shot at the blithe forester 



again, while the man stood unresisting before him. Again, the missiles from the 
Gandiva fell harmlessly around the vetala. It was as if he knew each of them and 
they would not harm him. In a storm, the greatest archer on earth shot shafts of 
white flames at the hunter. He shrugged them off as if they were flowers flung at 
him by a child. There was blood on him, surely, but his wounds cleared 
miraculously. 

Then Arjuna reached behind him into his twin quivers and found them 
empty! These were Vanina’s inexhaustible quivers; this was never meant to 
happen. With a roar, he flew at the hunter and swung Gandiva at his head. 

Instead of splitting his skull, the pristine bow snapped echoingly in the 
Pandava’s hands. The vetala laughed softly. Arjuna drew his sword and, with 
both hands, brought the blade down on the hunter’s head. That weapon would 
cut through a stone like butter, but it smashed to dust on the vetala’s head. 

Panic gripped Arjuna. He howled, “Fight me hand to hand, I will tear you 
apart!” 

He rained a flurry of blows on the hunter. At last, as if he had tired, the 
hunter struck him back. For Arjuna’s ten blows or twenty, the vetala struck him 
twice, lazily. Pandu’s son reeled. The third blow felled him; he slumped to the 
ground with a sigh and his world went dark. 

When Arjuna came to his senses again, blood flowed down his face and his 
head pounded. There was no sign of the vetala anywhere. Arjuna pulled himself 
up groggily and pain flooded his body. He limped to the forest and gingerly 
began to gather wildflowers from the trees and bushes. He strung them into a 
garland. He was anguished that his tapasya had been interrupted and felt 
shattered that a mere hunter had beaten him, contemptuously. 

Kneeling painfully, the Pandava scooped up some earth and began to 
fashion a rough parthiva linga with it. When it was complete, Arjuna laid the 
wildflower garland around it. He lay on his face before the linga, sobbing, “O 
Siva, a hunter beat me so easily. How will I fight Bheeshma, Drona and Kama? 
And my brothers depend on me. Lord, only your grace can save me. Aum Namah 
Sivayah, Aum Namah Sivayah ...” 

Something made the Pandava open his eyes. He saw the earthen Sivalinga 
had vanished and the garland he had draped around it. He jumped up with a cry. 
The vetala stood smiling where the linga had been and the garland was draped 
around the topknot of his jata! Arjuna gasped and next moment, he realized who 
this hunter was. 



“Lord!” cried the Pandava. “Forgive me.” 

He fell at Siva’s feet, his tears flowing. The hunter’s smile was the same: 
serene, dazzling, the smile of Siva. Siva said, “I am pleased with you! Even 
when you were beaten you never gave up. What shall I forgive? That a kshatriya 
worshipped me as he knows best? With arrows and blows! There is nothing to 
forgive. I enjoyed your worship, more than any other in a long time! Arjuna, I 
have never seen a kshatriya like you. Ask me for anything and I will give it to 
you.” 

Arjuna knelt before Siva, “Lord, I worshipped you for your Paasupatastra, 
for the war that will be.” 

Siva the vetala said, “And I came as a hunter to test you, Arjuna. Only a 
man who is a master of himself should have the Paasupatastra, or he could call 
an apocalypse down on the earth. I have tried you now, Arjuna and your heart is 
pure. You are truly a kshatriya.” 

The Pandava stood with his head bowed. Siva said, “You will not use the 
astra unless you have to and only for dharma. Come, I will teach you the mantra 
for my weapon.” 

“Lord, if you think me worthy, there is one other boon I want from you.” 

“Tell me what it is.” 

“I would see you as you really are,” said Arjuna, with folded hands. 

Siva laughed gently, “As I really am, you would not be able to bear seeing 
me. But I will show you the form of the yogin who sits on Kailasa.” 

In a flash, the hunter was gone; in his place, stood Mahadeva with Parvati at 
his side, both of them refulgent. Siva had the crescent moon in his hair and the 
Ganga. He was Vyalin: coiling cobras were his ornaments. He wore a deerskin 
and carried the trisula in his hand. Parvati was so beautiful Arjuna could not look 
at her for more than a moment. Overwhelmed, the Pandava knelt at their feet. 
Siva blessed him, Uma did as well and Arjuna trembled with ecstasy at the touch 
of their hands. 

Plucking them out of thin air, Siva held out Arjuna’s Gandiva and his twin 
quivers: the bow whole again, the quivers full of arrows. “Your weapons, Arjuna 
and you shall have the Paasupata as well. Indra, Yama and Kubera know nothing 
of that astra; it is beyond them. 

But, I warn you, summon it only as a final resort, perhaps against someone 
who can be killed by no other weapon.” 



Siva laid his hand of grace on Arjuna’s head. Arjuna felt his body fill with 
tumultuous light. He felt as powerful as a God and the greatest of all astras was 
his. With just a thought, Siva taught him the mantras for summoning the weapon, 
for discharging it at an enemy and calling it back. 

The earth trembled when Arjuna received the Paasupatastra from the Lord. 
Mysterious conches sounded in the sky. The Devas and Danavas appeared on 
high in gleaming vimanas to watch the Pandava being given the weapon that 
would save his life, one day of fate. 

Arjuna prostrated himself before Siva once more. He felt Siva’s palm on his 
head again. He heard the Lord saying, “The Paasupata is yours, Kshatriya. It will 
obey you even as it does me.” 

The next moment, though it was daylight still on Mandara, it seemed night 
had fallen. It was only that Siva and Parvati had vanished, taking their radiance 
with them. 



TEN THE LORDS OF LIGHT 


For a long moment, Arjuna stood numb with rapture. His mind cried, “Siva 
appeared before me. We fought! Then he blessed me, he laid his hand on this 
head of mine.” 

He felt his head with his fingers. Arjuna exulted, “I have seen the God of 
Gods with my eyes, he gave me his own astra.” 

Then, he said, “I must prove worthy of Siva’s trust. I must never misuse the 
Paasupata.” 

It was at that moment Arjuna heard the first strains of unearthly music. 
Once more, the mountain Mandara shone supernaturally. Those that came there 
now did not cloak their splendor; and their bodies were pristine lights. 

Arjuna thought he must have fallen into a dream when, suddenly, he heard 
an ocean roaring on the mountain, the wash of waves. It was no dream: the 
sound of waves heralded the coming of a God. Varuna walked down from the 
sky and the luculence of the Lord of oceans lit up the mountain, his hue of lapis 
lazuli. Seaweed was his hair and he wore a crown with a pearl as big as a man’s 
head set in it. The river-goddesses, the daityas and sadhyas who are aquatic, 
sinuous mermaids and mermen, sirens, sea serpents, all came with Varuna. 

A chariot flashed down out of the sky: a vimana swift as thoughts, silent as 
petals. In it rode Kubera, Lord of treasures and his skin was like molten gold: the 
hue of the Jambu river. Around Kubera were the fierce and strange yakshas, 
whose master he is. 

In another vimana, faceted like a diamond, came Surya’s son Yama, the 
Lord of death, who takes all the living; and he was terrible to behold. In his 
hand, he held his inexorable danda, the staff of retribution. And he came 
surrounded by the spirits of the dead, the manes. 

At last, not in a vimana, but mounted on a white, four-tusked elephant, 
Airavata who trod air, came the king of the Devas: resplendent Indra, his queen 
Sachi beside him, lovely as heaven. The other Devas, all glorious Lords of light, 
flew behind Indra in their flitting vimanas: Agni, Vayu, Dharma and the rest. 

Varuna, Kubera, Yama and Indra were the rulers of the quarters: west, 
north, south and east. Arjuna was numb with awe. 

Yama stepped forward, his dark hand raised in blessing. He said in a voice 
deep as the sky, “We are the Lokapalas, the guardians of the directions and we 



bring you gifts. I am Yama.” 

This exceeded Arjuna’s wildest hopes; he stood enchanted. 

Yama went on, gravely, “You were Nara in your last life, Mahatman; and all 
the universe rested in you, because Narayana was with you. But you have 
forgotten and it is Brahma’s will that you forget: so you can accomplish your 
mission in this life. 

You must kill Bheeshma, who is a Vasu and Drona and my father’s son. A 
hundred Nivatakavachas have been born as Dhritarashtra’s princes, to be the 
terrors of the earth. Them you must kill and first their brothers in Devaloka. You 
are wise to come seeking the astras of heaven to fight such enemies.” 

Yama came forward and Arjuna knelt at his feet. The Deva of death 
proffered the danda, his blazing staff and Pandu’s son received it. Yama 
whispered the mantra for the danda and when Arjuna repeated it, the weapon 
was his to command. Yama blessed Arjuna and stepped back from the kneeling 
kshatriya. 

From the west, Vamna came toward Arjuna and his pale lambency enfolded 
the Pandava. In a voice in which dim waves echoed, the Lord of the sea said, “I, 
Varuna, rule the west. I am the master of the ocean and the rivers.” 

In bright hands, their fingers elegant as wavelets, the Deva held out a 
mysterious noose to Arjuna. It lay there, a thing alive, made of water, froth and 
light. It was barely substantial; it was so subtle, so exquisite. Arjuna knew this 
was the fabled paasa of the Sea God, a primeval weapon as powerful as Yama’s 
danda. 

Varuna said, “Take my paasa. I killed a thousand asuras with it during the 
war against Taraka, which we fought for Karttikeya in ancient times.” 

Arjuna received the shimmering, umbilical astra and Varuna whispered its 
mantra to him. The fluid noose vanished from sight; but it was with Arjuna from 
then. Varuna said, “Not Yama could escape my noose of tides if you sent it after 
him.” 

Kubera came forward. He was the striking Lord of treasures, Siva’s friend. 
It was for his sake that Siva first came as Rudra to the world. Kubera lives in 
Alaka, which is next to Kailasa. He came to Arjuna, kneeling with folded hands. 

The jewels Kubera wore on his dark body shone hardly less than his satin 
skin. In a voice full of mountain winds, whistling through gorges whose icy sides 
are sheer as mirrors, the Lord of the yakshas and guhyakas said, “I am Kubera, 



master of treasures. I rule the north. I, too, have a weapon for you, Partha. But 
first, let me bless you that you and your brothers will have all the wealth of this 
world, after you win the war. Here, take my antardhana.” 

Kubera held out a weapon of fire to Arjuna and it was as if a sun-flare was 
trapped inside it. Kubera said, “I burned a million asuras with my antardhana, 
when my Lord Siva once destroyed the Tripura. Now you burn Duryodhana’s 
evil legions with it!” 

He taught Arjuna its mantra and that astra, also, melted into the Pandava’s 
body. Arjuna fell on his face and cried, “Lords of the worlds, if you will sit in 
this wild place, I would serve you, my masters: with fruit and flowers, which are 
all I have to offer.” 

The Devas seemed glad to sit on the ground and Arjuna brought them fruit, 
sweet berries and water from the nearby stream of the Ganga. And they were 
pleased by his devotion. 

Indra said to Arjuna, “I am proud of you, my son. No mortal man of this 
yuga has received the astras from the Devas’ own hands. And for that, the 
weapons shall be twice as powerful with you. But you must come to Devaloka 
with me now. There is something I want you to do there and there I will give you 
my astras.” 

Arjuna bowed acquiescence, though he was a little frightened by the 
Lokapalas. Indra said, “My sarathy Matali will bring my vimana for you.” 

One by one, the Guardians blessed Arjuna and vanished like echoing 
whispers from the mountain, leaving the Pandava alone and dazed. He felt as if 
his body had turned to water and his heart was a sea of visions. A glint of light 
higher up the mountain caught his eye. He saw an incredible ship of the sky, a 
disk even more dazzling than those that had just left him. Softly as flowers, it 
flew down to the ground. 

Wonderful lights flashed on the vimana’s smooth body. As Arjuna rose and 
approached the craft, a door open at its side and a flight of steps flowed out from 
it. A small bright being came smiling down those steps. He came right up to the 
Pandava and embraced him warmly. 

“I am Matali!” cried that extraordinary one. “I have come to fetch you to 
Indra’s kingdom.” 

Arjuna murmured, “I am going to Devaloka without performing any yagna, 
or even dying. Matali, I must purify myself before I enter your vimana; for your 
craft is a high way of dharma.” 



Matali said he would wait for Arjuna, while the Pandava bathed. Arjuna 
waded into the icy Ganga and standing in the swirling flow, offered his usual 
worship. He offered holy water to his ancestors, turned his face to the mountain- 
king Mandara and prayed to that unmoving guru. 

“Mandara, refuge of rishis, guardian of the earth, by whose grace men 
achieve their ambitions! I have been so happy in your sanctuary. Like a child in 
his mother’s lap, I had succor from you. I prostrate myself before you, bless me 
again. I fear the destiny that calls me and have dire need of your serenity.” 

Arjuna came out from the river and prostrated himself. He felt a shiver in 
the earth under him: the mountain acknowledged his worship. A fresh breeze 
stirred in the trees as if mighty Mandara sighed that the Pandava must leave his 
slopes now. Arjuna bowed to the grove where Siva had appeared to him and, his 
eyes moist, he turned back to Matali and Indra’s vimana. 

Matali said gently, “Shall we go now?” 

“You go first, Matali. I am not worthy of going before you into this ship.” 

Matali mounted the stairway. Bravely, Arjuna climbed after the sarathy. But 
no degree of courage, none of his long wanderings on earth, not his months of 
tapasya, nothing at all could have prepared him for what he saw within that 
supernal skycraft. 

It was another world! The light inside the vimana was not of the sun, the 
moon or fire, but of another order. It just was, of itself, with no source from 
which it issued. It was everywhere, containing everything. The light of time,’ 
thought Arjuna, for no reason he could name. 

Matali showed him where to sit, saying, “We will fly in a moment and we 
shall go swiftly. But there is nothing to fear, enjoy what you see.” 

The sarathy laid his fingers on some glowing panels before him. A window 
slipped open, all around Arjuna, so he had an unintermpted view. 

“Are you ready?” 

Excited and eager to be off now, Arjuna nodded. The sarathy passed his 
hands over the panels, not actually touching any of them this time. The vimana 
shuddered and suddenly Arjuna found himself not in a disk full of unearthly 
light, but in a white chariot. Matali held golden reins in his hands and they yoked 
five green horses whose skins shone like moonlight! 1 

Then they flashed up steeply into the sky and in a moment were high above 



Indrakila and the earth, among the clouds. 

“Look how the world seems from here, Arjuna.” 

Far below him, Arjuna saw the earth dwindle into a blue-green ball and the 
loftiest mountain ranges were so small he could hold Mandara and Himavan in 
the palm of his hand. Already, Matali was pointing up and ahead of them. 

“Look.” 

The sky was no longer a pastel blue. It began to swim with fluorescent 
colors: purple, violet and mauve and Arjuna realized dimly that the speed at 
which they flew had something to do with the 

1. In Ganguli’s book, the chariot is described in detail, with great 
nagas upon its body, as well as masses of white jewels. It is drawn by 
‘tens of thousands of golden horses’. 

spectral hues that appeared around them. The chariot flashed on quicker 
than ever and the colors around them grew blinding. Then Arjuna gave a cry, 
because the sky parted before them like a sea for a prophet! And it seemed a veil 
had been drawn away from the face of another, grander universe. 

Matali laughed softly beside him and Arjuna was speechless. He wondered 
if he was dying. They flashed through the cleavage in the sky and left the 
dimension of the earth behind them. They were in Devaloka, in what men call 
heaven. 

“My Lord Indra’s domain,” murmured the sarathy. 

A child’s delighted smile spread across Arjuna’s face. Somehow, the 
Pandava did not feel this new realm was unfamiliar. He even thought he had 
been here before, though he could not remember when or how. It was like a 
fabulous homecoming. 

But this world was beautiful beyond description and, most of all, it was 
made of light. The light inside the vimana was now everywhere. It was always 
both day and night in Devaloka, bright and dark, dawn and twilight. Arjuna 
knew that here the spirit dominated everything else. The pervasive light was 
spiritual and he saw the stars in the sky of Devaloka were great souls, who 
flamed on and on with infinite fire. 

Devaloka was lit by tapasya; even Matali’s chariot flew on faith and little 
else. Reality here was another thing, a different law from on the earth below. The 
Pandava felt, queerly, that he was on the ‘inside’ of the universe and a little 
nearer its still center. 



They flew along incandescent skyways, where countless other vimanas, like 
their own but none quite as big, flitted by, bearing all sorts of celestial folk. 
Elven gandharvas, Kubera’s guhyakas, siddhas, charanas and kinnaras they saw 
and apsaras in golden craft; many were flashing disks and others long, arrow¬ 
like ships of the air. Then the Pandava saw some even more incredible voyagers. 
These had no vimana of any kind, but flew themselves and some waved in 
welcome: the rishis of heaven! 

Who can describe Devaloka in any tongue of men? Or the glory of Indra’s 
city, Amravati, whose streets are paved with prayers and slabs of unworldly 
jewels? And the folk of every immortal race who walk those streets: who can 
convey their beauty or majesty in words? 

Trees whose leaves were full of subtle song lined Indra’s brilliant streets: 
pristine kalpa-vrikshas, the ancestors of all earthly trees. They were alive and 
definitely spoke, in an intimate tongue of being and silence. 

They flew over great mansions, thousands of them, each one far more 
magnificent than the finest palaces of the earth. Their walls were made of 
Devaloka’s gold and silver and set with gemstones cooled from distant stars. 
Looking at them, Arjuna saw visions of places and times beyond imagination. 

When the Pandava happened to glance at his own hands, he saw that he, 
also, shone strangely here! And he felt weightless, as if he wasn’t made of flesh 
and blood, any more, but only the light of this place, always shifting, yet full of 
an unchanging peace. 

Matali pointed ahead, “Look, Arjuna, your father’s palace.” 

At the heart of Amravati, stood a crystal palace, low, outflung and set in a 
garden such as Arjuna had seen only in his dreams. 



ELEVEN AMRAVATI 


Softly, Matali flew down into a vast courtyard, outside the palace of the 
king of the Devas. As Arjuna alighted from the vimana, he saw the sadhyas, the 
viswas, the maruts, the Aswin twins and mighty brahmarishis. Indra came slowly 
down the marble steps of his palace. Around his ankles, five white leopards 
padded. His arms opened wide and his face wreathed in a smile, Indra came to 
greet his son. 

“Welcome!” cried the Lord of Devaloka. He embraced Arjuna and sniffed 
the top of his head like any father. 

The others were struck by the likeness between father and son and by how 
splendid the kshatriya of the earth was. Here, Arjuna seemed every bit a Deva 
himself. After the Pandava stepped out of the vimana, the world around him 
seemed less exotic than it had while they flew. Even the luminescence of 
Devaloka was now a quieter thing, unobtrusive. But he still felt he could float 
away at any moment, out of himself, on any of the numinous legends that lurked 
just beneath the surface of this world: the dreams of which all this world was 
made. 

Gandharvas and apsaras had come with Indra and they went singing up the 
wide stairway into the palace. This was an exceptional day in Amravati: when 
Indra’s son had come to his father’s house for the first time. And what a 
welcome he had from the immortals of Devaloka. 

A little dazed, Arjuna allowed Indra to lead him into the sabha of Amravati, 
the stunning Sudharma. Arjuna had thought he would come to this place as a 
humble mortal summoned here by a lofty God. Instead, he found himself feeling 
at home. Best of all, he was not being treated like an outsider, an inferior, but a 
prince of heaven, as Indra’s son: which, only now Arjuna began to realize, was 
who he was! 

Indra led him to the throne that is worshipped by Devas and rishis, the 
Lokapalas and all the immortal races: siddhas, gandharvas and apsaras, charanas 
and kimpurushas. It was carved from a single blood-red ruby, fringed in gold and 
crystal. Indra sat on that huge throne, the leopards at his feet and called Arjuna 
to sit beside him. The Pandava knew Indra would never ask him to sit upon that 
sacred throne, unless it was his rightful place. Arjuna took his place. 

Now the gandharvas set up a song. Arjuna had never heard anything like it 
before, so hauntingly sad, yet full of joy. The tall gandharvas played on flutes 



and plucked on sonorous vinas and their voices were so exquisite he wanted to 
cry. And since the great Elves sang in a tongue of heaven he did not understand, 
he whispered to Indra, “What are they singing, what does it mean?” 

With a smile, Indra replied, “It is a song about a father and a son who have 
been separated for many years. The father yearns for the boy, but they cannot 
meet for reasons of destiny beyond their control. The song tells of how, at last, 
they meet briefly and are parted again almost at once.” 

Something in the Deva’s voice brought Arjuna up sharply. When he glanced 
at his face, he saw tears in Indra’s eyes: tears of sorrow and joy just like in the 
gandharvas’ song. The song ended and everyone in the sabha applauded. The 
five musicians who had sung and the five who had played with them stood up, 
solemn and beautiful; they bowed. 

Indra made a sign that they should approach his throne and opening a box 
of precious trinkets beside him, he rewarded each one, telling them “I was 
moved by your song.” 

Those Elves bowed deeply and one of them said, “Today it seems there are 
two Indras in Amravati!” 

Another song took up in the Sudharma, now entirely festive and the apsaras 
of Devaloka, choros nympharum, shimmered in on feet light as wishes. Their 
dance was unutterably graceful and later, swift past the scope of the eye: so they 
would appear to be in more places than one or two at the same time. Though 
only ten apsaras came to dance for their king and his son, at the climactic 
sections of the performance it seemed they were a hundredl. 

Arjuna sat hardly breathing; how would he describe this to his brothers 
when he returned to them? At times, the Pandava felt he could see the music 
with his eyes and at others he felt he strangely ‘heard’ the dancers’ bodies: that 
their movements actually became the song they danced to. 

And those apsaras were so beautiful. Not Draupadi or Subhadra could 
match these women; their beauty was of another ilk. Indra pointed out Menaka, 
who once enchanted Viswamitra. Dusky Ram 

1. Ganguli’s text says thousands of apsaras danced. He names 
Ghritachi, Menaka, Rambha, Purvachitti, Swayamprabha, Urvashi, 
Mishrakesi, Dandagauri, Varunthini, Gopali, Sahajanya, Kumbhayoni 
and Madhuraswana. 

bha danced for Arjuna and his father today, peerless Tilottama and Urvashi, 
who was perhaps the most seductive of all the nymphs. 



When Urvashi saw the kshatriya of the earth, her eyes never left him. Indra 
did not fail to notice this. He saw that Arjuna, also, stared at this apsara more 
than at any other dancer. Indra gave no sign that he was aware of the attraction 
between the two, one of heaven and the other of the earth. 

The performance was over and the apsaras danced their way out of the 
sabha, anklets murmuring at the hushed end of the gandharva’s song. Again, the 
leader of the musicians, the tall one, came forward to acknowledge the applause 
of the Deva king. 

Indra said, “Arjuna, this is Chitrasena. I think you both shall be friends.” 

Arjuna rose and Chitrasena took his hand and then embraced him with a 
laugh, crying, “We shall!” 

Indra said, “Chitrasena, however gifted they may be, human warriors do not 
learn singing and dancing. It seems they consider it a slur on their manliness.” 

“The gandharvas are the finest warriors on heaven and earth. Yet, most of 
all, we are musicians. Song is what we live for!” 

Indra said, “Arjuna, I want you to learn music and dancing from Chitrasena. 
You will not find a better master anywhere. What do you say, Gandharva? Will 
you teach my son?” 

“It will be an honor! I watched him while we sang. There is music in him, 
my Lord, he will make a fine pupil.” 

A deep gong sounded. Indra rose and took Arjuna’s hand. 

“We don’t want you going hungry, after your long journey. Come.” 

The great dining-hall was full of illustrious guests today; the banquet was to 
welcome Indra’s son to Amravati. Dark and bright folk sat at Indra’s feast. There 
were gandharvas, of course, for Devaloka is always full of these blithe ones. 
Then there were apsaras, kimpurusha centaurs, some of whom had flown here 
from Earth’s lofty mountains, where they love to be and kinnara fauns. There 
were serpent lords, nagas with emerald skins; and a host of other extraordinary 
beings, who put Arjuna in mind that humankind was, indeed, a very small part of 
creation, whatever men themselves may think. And history was much vaster than 
we imagine, with our petty concerns and conflicts. 

Every face in Indra’s dining-hall had deep tales etched on them by time, 
softening them, making them wise and strong. Arjuna could not begin to think 
what the experiences of that gathering might have been. Indeed, he could not 



calculate how old most of those present were. He told himself one could not 
judge Amravati by the earth’s norms, not even remotely. Yet, they were all warm 
and affectionate. 

Arjuna sat beside his father at the head of the high table. The food arrived 
and its aromas were divine. It seemed countless courses came, each superbly 
finished and served up on crystal salvers. They were all, truly, works of art. 

Arjuna could not have guessed what many of the delicacies he tasted that 
day were, nor did he much want to. Suddenly he found he was ravenous. After 
all, it was the first real meal he was eating since he set off on his quest from the 
Kamyaka vana. The Pandava did justice, with Indra watching over his son, 
taking the dishes from the servitors and serving Arjuna himself. 

There were succulent fruit and rice with longer grains than the Pandava had 
ever seen and some delectable fish. And, falling to, the kshatriya was reminded 
of the aphorism of a legendary philosopher, whom Bheema never tired of 
quoting: that eating was the first of all pleasures! 

Wine flowed, poured in tiny goblets that held no more than a mouthful 
each. Nine or ten different kinds were served and none more than once. Arjuna 
thought he saw flashes of silver or gold dust, or starlight, in some of them. They 
were heady despite the minute quantities in which they were poured, many times 
as strong as the wines of the earth. And they were delicious, full of all sorts of 
fine fires and streams. 

The wine focused his mind and, when he had drunk a few glasses, Arjuna 
felt exhilarated. He was actually here in Amravati, sitting beside his natural 
father who was the king of the Devas! When the meal was over, a deep languor 
came over the Pandava. He remembered that he had not slept since his encounter 
with Siva. 

Indra rose and said gently, “I fear we have worn you out in our excitement 
at seeing you. You need to sleep. Come, I will show you to your apartment.” 

Indra led Arjuna out of the dining-hall, down an airy passage and through a 
courtyard full of flowers. At the end of that courtyard were the finest apartments 
in the palace. He kept them for his most special visitors, the ones nearest his 
heart. The door opened at the Deva’s touch and inside were the most luxurious 
rooms. When he saw the huge soft bed in the second room from the door, the 
Pandava said wryly, “I could sleep for a day and a night.” 

Indra seemed overcome again that his son was with him. He embraced 
Arjuna, kissed him on both cheeks and the top of his head. The Deva said, 



“Sleep for as long as you can, my son and may your dreams be full of peace.” 

Indra left him and the Pandava fell on the bed and was asleep at once, 
dreams were indeed full of light and peace. 



TWELVE THE WEAPONS OF INDRA 


Full, joyful days, Arjuna spent in his father’s house in Amravati; and it 
seemed to the Pandava that the days here were interminable. For, of course, one 
day and night in Indra’s Devaloka are equal to a year on the earth below: the day 
being as long as a summer and the night as winter. But day and night in 
Devaloka were not as sharply divided as on earth. It was never entirely light or 
dark here, but a mixture of both. 

It did not do, in unearthly Amravati, to think too long about the wonders of 
the place, because these were everywhere. Arjuna spent a lot of time with 
Chitrasena the gandharva and mortal man and immortal Elf became close 
friends. They roamed the lively streets of Amravati together. The gandharva 
showed the Pandava other parts of Devaloka also in his own sleek disk of the 
sky. The fields of heaven, where grasses of spirit-fire grew in echoing colors, the 
two unlikely friends ranged, with the lustrous winds of the outer reaches 
plucking at their faces. 

Chitrasena also became Arjuna’s guru. He taught the kshatriya to play on 
the delicate vina; he taught him singing and dancing. Arjuna learnt all these with 
talent that made even Indra marvel. The gandharvas are masters of music and 
they are masters of teaching music as well. And Chitrasena was among the finest 
musicians in Amravati. 

Indra announced that soon he would have another feast in the palace. 

There was a wide field at one end of Indra’s palace and here the Deva gave 
Arjuna lessons at archery: the final touches to a profound education. Day by day, 
the God imparted the secrets of the devastras to his mortal son and he was 
delighted at how exceptional a pupil Kunti’s prince was. Quite simply, he had 
never seen an archer like the Pandava. 

One day, Indra called Arjuna and they walked together to the end of the 
interminable field. When they arrived under a tall white tree there, Indra 
stopped. 

“I have given you all the astras I have. I have just one more weapon for 
you.” 

Arjuna felt his skin tingle. He knew what that final weapon was. Indra said, 
“I want to give you my Vajra. Once, I sheared their wings from the mountains of 
the earth with it; with it, I send forth thunder and lightning into clouds and make 
the rain fall.” 



Twilight fell over Amravati and Indra stood revealed in glory before his 
son. In his hands, he had a blinding ayudha, a thunderbolt of a thousand joints of 
adamant, pulsing and elemental. Arjuna knelt before his father. 

Indra said in a voice that was the rumbling of the clouds of the pralaya, 
“Son of Kunti, receive my Vajra!” 

Bravely, Arjuna held out his hands. A hush fell over Devaloka, as the father 
placed the awesome weapon in his son’s human palms. Arjuna felt no weight, at 
ah, of the shining Vajra; it might have been made of imagination. Then Indra 
spoke a mantra more ancient than the earth and the Vajra entered the kshatriya’s 
body and his spirit. The thunderbolt of the Lord of Devaloka was Arjuna’s: to 
use in the war he must fight against evil, in the world below, upon the crack of 
the ages. 

The pale and ancestral tree above them, from whose seeds the eldest trees 
of the earth were once born, was full of deep whispering. A powerful intuition of 
destiny stirred in Arjuna. 



THIRTEEN THE APSARA URVASHI 


Full, indeed, were Arjuna’s days in Amravati. What he learnt from Indra 
and Chitrasena was incalculable. Kunti’s son not only became a master of 
weapons, but of music and dance; and he grew in Amravati, by the ethereal 
tutelage of the spirit. 

From here, the concerns of the world below might have seemed distant, 
even insignificant. But Arjuna yearned for his brothers. He thought of them often 
and most of all of Panchali. He also realized from stories of longago battles that 
Chitrasena would tell him and from epical songs the gandharva sang, that 
Amravati was not always full of grace and peace. 

Great wars had been fought in Devaloka, against forces of darkness so 
malignant they were beyond Arjuna’s understanding. He knew that here, also, 
there were times that were good and others that were evil. There had been times 
when some invincible Asura or other brought his fell legions to Amravati, routed 
Indra’s army and usurped his throne. Anguished days would follow: the Devas 
cast out from their home, their women forced to lie for aeons in demons’ beds. 
Deva and gandharva, kinnara, siddha, charana and naga were driven into exile, 
or, at times, kept as slaves in their own city; while the evil ones who conquered 
them assumed power over all their dominions, including the earth. 

Arjuna heard tales of how Agni, Soma, Surya, Vayu, Varuna, Kubera and 
Indra himself had to relinquish their lordship of the elements to monstrous 
Danavas, who then pervaded the three realms with darkness and strife. Those 
were the sinister days, when heaven and earth teemed with devils and all things 
of light and love were eclipsed. 

When Arjuna lived in Amravati, there was someone in that city smitten by 
the Pandava prince, since the moment she set eyes on him. She neither ate nor 
slept, or had a moment’s peace for wanting him in her soft bed, her deep arms. 
Urvashi, the apsara, was stricken with love for the kshatriya from the earth. 

She told herself it was an absurd fascination. She had better beware: he was 
Indra’s son; the Deva would be furious with her if she seduced the Pandava. 
Besides, Arjuna was already married to two women. He was a mortal and love 
between a mortal man and a nymph of Devaloka violated the dharma of heaven 
and earth. But Urvashi was helpless to resist the pang she felt and it was 
consuming her. She had to have him for at least a night: no matter if she never 
saw him again, no matter if he broke her heart. Nothing else counted any more; 



dark Arjuna haunted her every moment. 

One day, when her yearning became intolerable and she thought of stealing 
into the Pandava’s apartment that night, Indra sent Chitrasena with a message for 
Urvashi. The Deva king had noticed how the apsara gazed at Arjuna; Indra had 
seen how his son stared back at Urvashi. 

He allowed this passion to simmer for a while: to grow in the denial of what 
it desired. When he saw that Urvashi was pale with it, he called Chitrasena one 
morning, shortly after he had given Arjuna the Vajra. 

Indra said to the gandharva, “I did not want Arjuna to be distracted until I 
had given him all the astras. But unless he tastes love in Devaloka, he won’t 
have tasted our kingdom’s sweetness.” 

The canny Elf knew what was coming. “Command me, Lord, to which 
apsara shall I take your message?” 

“Chitrasena, can it be you haven’t noticed which apsara’s gaze clings to my 
son, as a rishi’s mind does to his dhyana? Can it be, Gandharva, you haven’t 
noticed to which apsara’s face Arjuna’s eyes turn, as if he has no will to stop 
them?” 

Chitrasena replied with a smile, “What message shall I take to Urvashi?” 

“Tell her I said she may go to my son tonight and let it be a night he will 
never forget.” Indra paused. 

Chitrasena asked, “Is there anything else, my Lord?” 

Out of a reverie Indra said, “You had better hurry, because she has made up 
her mind to visit him tonight anyway. Usually, she robs us men of sense and 
sleep. It is gratifying to see Urvashi bleary-eyed from thinking of my son.” 

“He is handsome, my Lord and accomplished beyond what most Devas 
are,” said the gandharva. “And...” 

“And?” 

“And, as has always been between heaven and earth, he attracts her because 
he is mortal.” 

Indra sighed. “Yes, that is true. But hurry now, Chitrasena: tell Urvashi that 
not only do I approve of her seeing Arjuna tonight, I ask her to.” 

Chitrasena bowed and began to leave, when his king said in a lighter vein, 
“And don’t tarry with her, you were always susceptible to her charms.” 



Chitrasena went out with a song on his lips. Musing about how, once he 
became her lover, the Pandava would tear himself away from Urvashi when the 
time came for him to return to the earth, Chitrasena arrived at the apsara’s 
palace. 

He said to her woman, who opened the door for him, “I must see your 
mistress at once. I bring her an urgent message from Indra.” 

He was shown to a private chamber where the apsara received visitors. He 
waited a short while; then Urvashi came in. Helplessly, the gandharva felt the 
tremor that unsettled him each time he saw her close. Amravati could boast of 
many women of exceptional beauty; Rambha, Menaka and Tilottama were 
among Indra’s subjects. But now, to Chitrasena’s mind, the apsara Urvashi was 
the loveliest of them all. There was a fever in her eyes today; a pang of love 
heightened her complexion, making her more irresistible than ever. 

She was not only supremely beautiful. Urvashi’s was a strong presence and 
she was almost as tall as the gandharva. Only her eyes betrayed the unrest she 
felt, as she took his hand and said with a bewitching smile, “This is a rare honor. 
What brings the lord of the gandharvas to my house? You have come yourself, 
rather than send a messenger.” 

Enjoying the cool, delicious touch of her fingers, the Elf said, “I come as a 
messenger myself.” 

“Whose messenger, Chitrasena?” 

“Indra sends you a message.” 

Distractedly, she said, “Tell me our king’s message.” 

A smile touched Chitrasena’s eyes. “Indra asks you to visit his son tonight.” 

She gasped. “Is it true? Does he really ask this of me?” 

“Indeed, he does. He said to me, Tell her she has my blessing. Let their 
love not be darkened with fear, but let them be in complete sweetness and 
abandon with each other.’ 

So, waste no more time. Bathe quickly, make yourself even more beautiful 
and go to Arjuna. How I envy him tonight!” 

Urvashi squeezed the gandharva’s hand gratefully. He bowed and left her. 
Urvashi ran into her bedroom, crying to her women, “Draw a bath for me.” 

Some hours later, a burning moon rose into the night. Clad in a gown so 
sheer the curves of her body were quite plain by the bronze light, which fell on 



her like a lover, Urvashi made her way to Indra’s palace. The pendant at her 
throat winked back sapphire, emerald and pearl at the moon. She wore 
wildflowers of Devaloka in her long hair and their scents were all of desire. 
Urvashi the apsara, one of the most beautiful women of all time, went forth to 
love. 

Some siddhas and charanas stared at her, helplessly, as she glided through 
the moon-drenched streets, her hips swaying. She was truly a dream and she 
meant to invade Arjuna’s sleep. 

Her heart in her mouth to think of his mortal’s touch, she arrived at his 
apartment. Her hands were moist with excitement, her golden body covered in a 
film like dew. She hesitated a moment at the door and stood there like a 
breathing idol. 

A youth assigned to look after Arjuna came out. The poor boy trembled to 
see Urvashi, her breast heaving slightly, not from any exertion yet but in 
anticipation of those to come. 

The boy said, “My lady, what brings you here at this hour?” 

Regal again at once, with no trace in her voice of the storm within, Urvashi 
replied, “Tell Arjuna I have come to see him. Tell him his father Indra sent me.” 

The boy bowed and turned to go, but she called softly after him, “Tell him 
that I also came because I wanted to.” 

Asking her in, the youth went off, his eyes knowing. She mopped her face 
with a gossamer kerchief. In a moment, that seemed a whole night of Amravati 
to her, the boy came back. “My master is asleep. Will you return tomorrow, or 
shall I awaken him?” 

A flash of annoyance in her haughty eyes, then she softened again. “Show 
me where he sleeps, I will wake him myself.” 

The youth hesitated, but only for a moment, after the glare she gave him. 
He said meekly, “Follow me, my lady.” 

He led her through three capacious rooms, fragrant with incense and down 
a tall passage, until they arrived at a closed door. The boy paused at that door. 

Urvashi said to him, “Do you know who I am?” 

Blushing, he stammered, “The Devi Urvashi.” 

She gave him a smile to make his heart sing and said archly, “Now leave 

me.” 



He melted away into the shadows of the passage. Urvashi pushed open the 
door and glided into Arjuna’s bedroom. Moonlight flowed in through the lofty 
windows set along the far wall. Between her and the windows was the bed on 
which Arjuna lay, fast asleep. 

For a long moment, Urvashi stood utterly still and all she heard was her 
own heart beating. She pulled the door shut behind her and went toward the 
sleeping Pandava. The cover he had drawn over himself had fallen away and she 
saw he wore no cloth upon his chest. Arjuna slept with his lips parted, breathing 
evenly. Urvashi felt weak. She could not wait any more, but must touch him at 
once. She bent down and laid her tremulous hand on the dark skin of his chest; 
in a swoon, she stroked him with her fingertips. 

Arjuna opened his eyes and sat up with a cry. The moonlight shone through 
her gown, so no part of her was hidden from him. She heard him catch his breath 
sharply and she stood there offering herself in silence. 

Arjuna breathed, “Devi, how are you here at this hour?” 

He hardly dared look at her for the effect she had on him. He could see her 
fair breasts, with their long buds. He could see her whirlpool of a navel, above 
hips flaring out from a waist around which he could join his hands. And below, 
the shadow nestling between her thighs. Urvashi, the apsara, seemed made of 
moonlight, desire and little else; and poor Arjuna’s heart lurched wickedly. 

Her laugh tinkled through the room, through the moonlight, right through 
him. She was nervous herself, if not as flustered as the dark archer who stood 
before her, anxious as a boy. 

She said, “I have come to serve you, my prince, your father sent me.” A 
pause and then, in a voice full of velvet wildness, “And I wanted to come 
myself.” 

Fearing the worst by now, Arjuna babbled, “But why, O my mother?” 

She had swayed toward him and she froze as if he had struck her. A spark 
of rage in her grey eyes, she breathed, “Mother? Did you say mother?” 

Solemn Arjuna nodded. His heart and his brother Yudhishtira’s voice, deep 
inside him, pulled him one way; while she and his own mad flesh pulled in 
another, so fiercely he felt torn in half. Somehow, Arjuna stopped himself from 
taking her in his arms. 

She said, “Pandava, I have seen you stare at me when we danced for you in 
your father’s halls and on many other occasions. And now, I come to you for 



love and you dare call me mother?” 

Suddenly she seemed so cold and her near nakedness a distant thing. But 
now Arjuna had won his battle with himself. More levelly, he said, “You are the 
mother of my race, Apsara. That is why I stared at you, thinking, That is 
Urvashi, who was Pururavas’ love. She is the mother of the Kurus and she is far 
lovelier than I had imagined.’ I swear these were my only thoughts. Forgive me 
if I misled you. 

Great queen, who am I to dare think of you, except as my mother? Can I 
ever think of myself as being your lover? Oh, not in a thousand lives!” 

She remembered that, in a forgotten time, she had loved another kshatriya, 
of whom this young warrior reminded her. But that had been on earth. So, after a 
fashion, she was perhaps his ‘mother’; that only whetted her desire. She could 
feel the male in him so aroused he could hardly restrain himself from falling on 
her. If she was patient, she could seduce him. After all, which man had resisted 
her? Which Deva or gandharva had? Not Indra, or any of them, ever. 

This beautiful mortal was diffident; but she would coax him out of his 
shyness. Laughing softly again, she said, “Kshatriya, you don’t know how it is 
with the apsaras. We are always young, Arjuna. We never become mothers, but 
are just for love. I was your ancestor’s lover, once, but I never belonged to him 
or to anyone I loved. We are dancers in Indra’s sabha, the courtesans of 
Amravati. We are here for the pleasure of all and we are forever free.” 

He stood mutely before her, his eyes turned down. She went on, frankly, 
“Don’t imagine you are the first of your race to come to Devaloka. Many sons of 
Puru and his grandsons and their sons have come to Amravati by their punya. 
None of them hesitated to make love to me, or to Rambha, Menaka, or 
Tilottama. We are here to give delight, there is no shame in Indra’s realm.” 

She came toward him again. “The dharma of the earth does not bind the 
apsaras: time in Devaloka is another river. You will only sin if you spurn me. 
Aren’t you a man and a kshatriya? Isn’t it a warrior’s dharma to slake a woman’s 
thirst, when she desires him? I am not your mother, or anyone sacred, Arjuna.” 

But he stepped back from her in alarm. “Ah, don’t say that! You are as 
much my mother as Kunti is; you are as sacred to me as she. You are the mother 
of all the Pauravas. 

O, you are beautiful past believing, Urvashi; you are desirable past all 
reason. But I cannot think of you as my lover, not while I am still Arjuna.” 

He knelt before her. “Forgive me, mother! Bless me, I am your son.” 



Love froze in her blood. It shattered there, fragile thing and turned to wrath. 
Ravaged by a frustration she had never known, like a demon in her body, she 
cursed him. 

“I thought you were a man. A real man would never scorn me, when I came 
to you as an offering. Arrogant Arjuna, if you won’t have my love let my curse 
be upon you instead!” 

She was as terrible now as she had been soft and desirable a moment ago. 

“Since you have behaved like a eunuch tonight, I curse you to become one. 
You will lose your manhood, Pandava and spend your days among women, 
singing and dancing, but incapable of anything else!” 

With a sob, she turned and ran out of that room, where he knelt devastated 
by her curse. 



FOURTEEN THE CURSE 


Arjuna lay curled tightly in his bed, with the moon pouring in over him. 
Abruptly, his visit to Devaloka had turned into a nightmare. It was a fate worse 
than anything he could have imagined: to never be a man again, never hold a 
woman in his arms, to never make love to sweet Subhadra or dark Draupadi. 
Now and then, a fit of sobbing would wrack the Pandava, as he lay waiting for 
the dawn so he could share his misery with someone. He wondered feverishly 
when Urvashi’s curse would take effect. Would it be with sunrise? Then this was 
his last night as a man. Tomorrow, he would be...what? Would his body change? 

Arjuna rose and paced his room, as the moon set in a final flare of silver 
beyond his window. An hour of perfect darkness fell on Amravati, night’s last 
yaama. The darkness heightened Arjuna’s despair so he picked up one of the 
quaint lamps that lit up at just a touch and went to find Chitrasena. Through the 
night of Amravati the distraught Pandava walked, while the unearthly city slept 
around him. He came to the gandharva’s mansion, its coat of arms engraved with 
a golden vina and a silver sword. 

Since no door in Amravati bears any lock, Arjuna walked straight in. He 
came to Chitrasena’s bedroom. In the silent night, as if to sharpen his agony, he 
heard noises of lovemaking beyond the door: quick breathing, a woman’s moans. 
But Arjuna was desperate and he knocked on the door. The sounds stopped at 
once; there was an annoyed growl. A moment later, the door was flung open and 

Chitrasena stood there, a cloth round his slim waist, his long hair in 
disarray, his bright eyes angry. 

But when he saw Arjuna, he cried, “Arjuna! What happened? Come in, 
come in.” 

Throwing an arm around the Pandava, the gandharva brought him in. A 
slender gandharvi lay in his bed. Past his bedchamber, Chitrasena led Arjuna into 
another room beyond it that looked out over a river which flowed through the 
enchanted garden, Nandana, from the glass mountains beyond. 

Chitrasena made Arjuna sit down. He fetched a silver flask from a cabinet 
and two tiny glasses. He filled them with a glimmering wine, gave one to the 
Pandava and sipped from the other himself. When he arrived at the gandharva’s 
house, Arjuna was so distressed he could hardly speak. But the wine was strong 
and it swept away some of the anxiety that knotted him. He drained the glass in a 
swallow and Chitrasena filled it again. 



When Arjuna breathed more easily, the gandharva asked solicitously, “Now 
tell me, what happened in your father’s house to disturb you like this?” 

It all came tumbling out of poor Arjuna: how Urvashi came to him and how 
he spurned her because she was the mother of his race. Finally, he told the Elf 
about the apsara’s curse. 

“My life is over, Chitrasena. How can I live as a eunuch? Any other trial I 
could face, any hardship, but not this.” 

He buried his face in his hands and sobbed. “Chitrasena, how will I look at 
Draupadi and Subhadra again? Oh, why did I come to Devaloka?” 

“Calm yourself, Arjuna. Every curse is a ploy of fate. There must be a 
reason for it and it will turn out to your advantage. Let me go and speak to Indra; 
he will know what it means. You must stay here. It will sadden him to see you 
like this.” 

Chitrasena left the flask of wine beside Arjuna. “Keep yourself warm. 
Everything will turn out for the best. Urvashi loved you; her curse will not harm 
you.” 

But these assurances hardly cheered Arjuna and he sat tensely in 
Chitrasena’s chamber, while the gandharva went to wake Indra. 

“What is it Chitrasena, at this hour?” said the king of the Devas, when a 
servant roused him from sleep and the gandharva was shown into his presence. 

“My Lord, you mistook Arjuna when you saw him gazing at Urvashi.” 

“How is that?” 

“He only looked at her because she was the ancestral mother of the Kurus.” 

“What? Sit down, Chitrasena, tell me everything.” 

He, too, fetched some wine and poured two goblets for them. Sipping the 
drink, Chitrasena said, “I took your message to Urvashi and she went to Arjuna. 
She woke him, as other men dream of being woken.” 

“Then what went wrong?” 

“My Lord, Urvashi stood before your son and offered herself to him. But he 
told her he looked upon her as his mother, so he could not have her in his bed. I 
think she pleaded with him a little, but he knelt at her feet and begged her to 
forgive him. It was not that she wasn’t the most beautiful woman; only, he saw 
her as a mother.” 



Indra gave an incredulous laugh. “Are you telling me she offered herself to 
him and he refused her? Not you or I, or the greatest rishis ever resisted Urvashi. 
And you say he didn’t lay a hand on her?” 

“Not when she stood before him clad in little more than moonlight.” 

“I cannot believe it!” Indra poured more wine. “What happened then?” 

“She coaxed him a while. But he said that for him she was like Kunti.” 

“She was angry? This has never happened to her before.” 

“She was beside herself.” 

“And?” 

“She cursed him.” 

Indra grew still. The Elf went on, “She cursed him that he will be a eunuch 
and spend his days among women, singing and dancing for them.” 

To Chitrasena’s amazement, Indra smiled. “Well, that is one of them taken 
care of,” he said. 

“What do you mean, my Lord?” cried the astonished gandharva. 

“It is the best thing that could have happened to him.” 

“What are you saying? Perhaps you haven’t understood me: she has cursed 
him to lose his manhood.” 

“Yes, I understand, Chitrasena.” Then, as if he thought of it only now, he 
said, “But the poor boy must be sick with fear. Go and fetch him here quickly, 
Gandharva. Tell him on the way he need not be afraid, all will be well. Go now, 
hurry.” 

When Chitrasena brought an anxious Arjuna to his father, Indra embraced 
the Pandava. His son stood downcast. 

Indra said, “Put aside this mournfulness, Arjuna. You have done what none 
of the Devas ever could! What the greatest munis and siddhas, the noblest 
gandharvas and charanas could never do. Ah, you are more than what you seem. 
You must be who the wise say you are: ancient Nara come again as a man.” 

Arjuna stood perplexed before his father. “Urvashi has cursed me that I 
become a eunuch. What have I done, my Lord?” 

“How can you ask, my son? You resisted the most irresistible woman in 
Devaloka! Why, I could never resist her, nor could Chitrasena, or any of the 
Devas or the munis of heaven or earth. And you ask what you have done?” 



Arjuna’s head remained bent, “But she was the first mother of my race. Had 
she been another woman, I wouldn’t have resisted her, nor found any cause to.” 
He paused and a tear glistened in his eye. “And for what I did she cursed me to 
lose my manhood. My Lord, I am ruined.” 

Indra said, “I have sent word to Urvashi that her curse must last only for a 
human year. For that year, it will see you through a time of trial. The apsara is 
mollified, she regrets having cursed you.” 

Such a smile broke out on Arjuna’s face, when he heard the curse would 
last for just a year. Chitrasena said, “I don’t see how the curse will help him, 
even if it lasts only a year.” 

“You forget the conditions of the Pandavas’ exile. They must spend twelve 
years in the jungle and for the thirteenth, they must go disguised so no man 
knows them. If they are discovered, they will spend another twelve years in 
exile.” 

Chitrasena murmured, “Who would think of looking for Arjuna in a harem, 
singing and dancing among women?” 

Arjuna breathed, “My mother Urvashi has blessed me with a curse!” 

His heart was light again and the Pandava lived at peace in Amravati. He 
had the devastras he had come for; but now, a new passion seized him, an 
unlikely one for a kshatriya: Arjuna wanted to excel as a musician and dancer. 
Chitrasena said he was one of the most gifted pupils he ever taught. The Pandava 
was dedicated and tireless at his practice. 

The gandharva said to Indra, “He wants to be perfect at everything he does. 
He already sings as well as most gandharvas in Devaloka. But he isn’t satisfied. I 
have never seen anyone so absorbed in what he learns, or so utterly giving of 
himself.” 

Arjuna was quickly almost as fine a musician as he was an archer. The 
gandharvas are a festive folk and there is often nightlong revelry in Amravati, in 
which music and dance have the main part. Soon, the kshatriya from the earth 
was being asked to sing with the greatest masters of Devaloka. He performed 
with such inspiration that there was always a cry for another song from him and 
then another. 

Arjuna began to compose his own songs and they described life on earth, 
which to many of the immortals was as exotic as the gandharva ballads of 
forgotten ages were to Arjuna. Thus, the days in his father’s kingdom passed. 
But the Pandava missed his brothers and Draupadi more than ever. He was sure 



they pined for him and often spoke of them to Chitrasena. 

But it seemed Indra could not have enough of his son; these days, his life 
began and ended with Arjuna. 

Indra knew his son still had to taste the sweetest fruit Devaloka had to offer. 
One night, not long after, he sent Tilottama to Arjuna. She stayed with the 
kshatriya until noon the next day and was full of blushes, later, when asked about 
her time with the mortal. 

She could hardly wait for night to fall again, to return to his bed. Arjuna 
confessed to Chitrasena that love with an apsara was more climactic than with 
any human woman. Yet, he found something lacking in it. 

“It is a brief love, Chitrasena, with no bond of any kind as comes from 
sharing a mortal life together, its joy and grief, its trials, its long, uncertain 
years.” He smiled shyly, “And from Panchali being my brothers’ wife, as well. 
Surely, love on earth is quieter; but it is a deeper, longer thing, touched with 
more sorrow than ever comes to this place.” 

Arjuna’s days in Amravati were scarcely like hard times of exile. But he 
constantly thought of his brothers and of Draupadi and he knew they missed him 
more than they could bear. One day, when Arjuna sat beside his father, the rishi 
Lomasa arrived in the Sudharma. 

That muni gaped at the sight that met his eyes: a mortal man, a kshatriya by 
the looks of him, sat beside Indra on his ruby throne. 

Lomasa stood staring at Arjuna. He came forward and paid homage to the 
king of the Devas, but his eyes strayed to the warrior who sat beside Indra. Indra 
raised his hand in blessing over Lomasa. With a smile, he said, “You are 
wondering, O Muni, what tapasya has fetched a mortal to Amravati and set him 
on my throne.” 

The sage nodded slowly: the thought had indeed crossed his mind. Indra 
laughed. “Lomasa, this kshatriya is my son Arjuna. He only sits where he 
belongs, don’t you think?” 

Lomasa bowed to Arjuna. Indra had not finished, “He is not just my son. 
His right to sit upon this throne is more than what it seems.” 

“Who is he, my Lord?” asked Lomasa. All the sabha was curious to hear 
who else Arjuna the Pandava was. 

Indra said quietly, “He who can resist the charms of Urvashi is no mortal, 
though he has a man’s form for the present. Arjuna has come to learn the 



devastras from me and he has come to study music and dance. He will have need 
of all these when he returns to the world. For he has been born into the world to 
purify it.” 

“Who is he, O Indra?” asked the rishi again. 

“You have heard the sacred names of Nara and Narayana. They sat in an 
immortal dhyana, at the mouth of a cave in Badarikasrama. That was when the 
world was young. More recently, Bhumidevi went to Mahavishnu to tell him of 
the weight of evil upon her. She said that if he did not lighten her burden soon, 
she would plunge down into naraka and the world would be another zone of hell. 

Narayana has sent himself forth as dark Krishna of the House of Vrishni; 
and Nara has come again as this Arjuna. The earth is full of darkness, Lomasa, 
full of demons and sin. Arjuna and his brothers have been born to restore the 
light of dharma to men.” 

Indra was somber. “There will be a war, as the dwapara yuga sets and the 
kali yuga rises over the world, a blood-letting like the earth has not seen in an 
age. No power of darkness from the dwapara yuga must survive into the lesser 
age. If even one Asura is left alive, he will be invincible in the age of evil. He 
will become Lord of the earth and a terror in the world. 

Yes, Muni, there will be an awesome war on the cusp of the ages.” 

“Won’t Krishna be at the war? Then why does Arjuna need the devastras?” 

“If Krishna unleashes his power against the evil ones the very earth will be 
consumed. The task is too small for him. But Arjuna will fight and he will 
triumph.” He paused, before saying, “Meanwhile, I have a mission for him here 
in Devaloka.” 

Arjuna turned to Indra; it was the first he had heard of any mission. Indra 
said, “The Nivatakavachas have grown too powerful in their city and they are 
invincible because of the armor they wear. The Devas and gandharvas have 
failed to drive them back into the deep sky from where they first came. There 
will be a war in Devaloka soon and Arjuna will show us his prowess.” 

The Pandava was radiant at the very mention of battle. But again a shadow 
crossed his face and Indra knew the grief that laid its hand on him. He said, 
“Lomasa, I want to ask a favor from you for my son’s sake.” 

Lomasa said, “For Nara, who has come to rid the earth of evil, ask 
anything!” 

“You see the sorrow on his face. He is anxious about his brothers and his 



wife who live in exile in the forest. Take word to them in the Kamyaka aranya, 
Muni. Tell Yudhishtira where his brother is and that he is well; tell him Arjuna is 
now a master of every astra.” 

Arjuna beamed, “Also, Muni, tell my brother that I am learning music from 
Chitrasena.” 

Indra said, “Go and comfort Yudhishtira, Lomasa. He is softhearted and 
grieves too much for his brother. Tell him about the Nivatakavachas and say 
Arjuna’s mission in Devaloka will be a test for him.” He fell silent and 
thoughtful. After a moment, he mused, “I think Yudhishtira and his brothers 
should go on a pilgrimage now. They must bathe at all the tirthas. 

Their exile ends; let them purify themselves for the war. They will need 
every blessing of heaven and earth that they can get. Teeming legions of evil will 
mass against them and the fate of the world will hang in the balance. Let the 
Pandavas go on a yatra to the holiest tirthas on earth; and, good Muni, I would 
be pleased if you went with them on their pilgrimage. You must watch over 
Yudhishtira in the wilds and protect him with your siddhis. For, he must rule the 
world again, after the war.” 

Lomasa’s face lit up. Even before he came here, he had felt fate urging him 
to visit Amravati. Now he knew why. He said, “I will go straightaway to 
Yudhishtira in the Kamyaka aranya.” 

Indra said, “Let them give generous charity along their yatra. I tell you 
again they shall have need of every blessing they can have, to turn the tide of 
evil back from the earth.” 

Arjuna said, “Give them my love, Muni. Tell them I miss them and that I 
will return to them soon.” 

Smiling fondly at Arjuna, bowing to Indra, Lomasa left Amravati. At speed 
past believing, he flew along a vivid skyway, one thread of a golden web that 
links the entire universe. At his wish, this path set him down in the Kamyaka 
aranya in half the time it had taken Arjuna to fly to Devaloka in Matali’s vimana. 



FIFTEEN THE MUNI BRIHADASWA 


Back on earth, life in the Kamyaka vana without Arjuna was miserable for 
his wife and his brothers. Now that he was gone, the days and nights were full of 
him. The forest seemed desolate without his quiet presence, which had been a 
middle way between Yudhishtira’s position and Bheema’s. Most of all, Draupadi 
missed him; if she loved any of her husbands a shade more than the others he 
was Arjuna. Often, she would hide away on her own and cry her heart out. 

As the days wore into weeks and months, even Yudhishtira began to feel the 
bitterness of exile. Not his meetings with the rishis cheered him any more. 
Bheema and Draupadi did not help matters. One evening, when they all sat 
together in somber silence, suddenly Draupadi cried, “All this wretched forest is 
so forlorn since Arjuna left! Sorrow hangs on every branch, leaf and blade of 
grass; not even the flowers seem beautiful any more. I can’t bear it, I can’t bear 
him being away. Nothing can make me happy until Arjuna returns.” 

She was near breaking down. This was just the encouragement Bheema 
needed. He, too, was passionately attached to Arjuna and felt lost without him. 
He could always talk to Arjuna, while Yudhishtira was more like a father, 
someone remote, perfect. He was someone you looked up to, but could not share 
much with, because he lived in a rarefied world, of dharma and the spirit, in 
which the earthy Bheema never felt at home. 

Now, Bheema cried with feeling, “Not just the forest, Draupadi, but the sky 
seems to lack the sun without Arjuna and the night seems empty of the moon 
and the stars. How I hate this jungle! And everything that is happening to us 
here.” 

He began sadly but soon his eyes burned and yet again, he turned on poor 
Yudhishtira. 

“First you go and lose everything we had at a game of dice. Then you are 
quite happy living like a sannyasi. You love this life, sitting with hermits from 
dawn to dusk; and you are determined to make us like it, too. But we are 
kshatriyas! War is what we are born for and to rule. 

For a while, this exile over some imaginary dharma of yours was at least 
bearable, that we were all together. Now, to crown your foolishness, you have 
sent Arjuna away. Who has heard of a kshatriya doing tapasya? And for what?” 

Bheema’s voice boomed across the quiet jungle. “Why does Arjuna have to 
worship Siva? Because you have no faith in him or in me? It would take us just 



an hour to crush Duryodhana and his brothers. Did you ever think why they 
didn’t challenge us to a battle, but played dice instead? Because they are afraid 
of us! But though the rest of the world trembles at our names, our brother 
Yudhishtira doubts Arjuna and Bheema. 

We said we would go to Hastinapura and finish this thing off. You would 
not listen. Do you know it is a year since Arjuna left? And there is no word from 
him. Did you think this was a game of dice? That Siva would appear as soon as 
our brother sat down and called Him? Ah, I don’t know what to say to you, 
except that you have ruined our lives!” 

He seized Yudhishtira’s arm. “Listen to good sense at least now, 
Yudhishtira. Let us go and fetch our brother back. Then we will call Krishna 
here, march on Hastinapura, kill our enemies and have our kingdom back! This 
forest has become unbearable without Arjuna. It doesn’t matter who is older or 
younger. You must listen to the voice of reason, even if it is I who speak in it. 
You must listen to me, Yudhishtira: do this for your brothers’ sakes and 
Draupadi’s.” 

Yudhishtira was to have no respite today. Now Nakula said, “I don’t want to 
live here any more. I see his face in the trees, I hear his voice in the wind and I 
want to leave this place until Arjuna returns.” 

Quietly, Sahadeva agreed, “I, too, would rather leave.” 

Bheema’s tirade hurt Yudhishtira most. Of all his brothers it was Bheema 
whom Yudhishtira was fondest of, Bheema of whom he felt most protective, for 
all his bulk and strength. Perhaps this was because Bheema and he were closest 
to each other in age or, possibly, Yudhishtira felt that, in his way, Bheema was 
the most vulnerable of them. He knew it was grief that made Bheema speak 
harshly. 

The son of the wind was still in a hurry to wreak revenge on their cousins. 
He could hardly wait to tear Dusasana’s chest open and let Draupadi wash her 
hair in his blood, or to break Duryodhana’s thigh on which the Kaurava had 
called Panchali to sit. Bheema was obsessed and Yudhishtira understood him too 
well to take offence at what he said. 

But Yudhishtira loved Bheema very much and he couldn’t bear to see him 
suffer. To see Draupadi pining for Arjuna also distressed him. Yudhishtira was 
the most softhearted Pandava and keeping his wife and brothers calm, until their 
exile ended, was an unenviable task. Often, time and life itself seemed fearfully 
short and he was on the verge of giving in and throwing high dharma to the 



winds. This was such an evening. Yudhishtira missed Arjuna as much as anyone 
else did and he was tempted to let Bheema have his way. And so, when the rishi 
Brihadaswa arrived in that asrama, at just this moment, he came God-sent 
indeed. 

Bheema had to stop his tirade and Yudhishtira’s moment of weakness 
passed. Arghya was fetched for the merry sage, who was a short, plump man 
with a permanent smile on his round and shining face. The other brahmanas 
came to meet him. Later, when they had all shared the meal from the Sun’s plate 
and the night wore on, Yudhishtira and Brihadaswa were left alone together. The 
others had turned in, the Pandavas obviously upset. Bheema and Draupadi 
hardly spoke a word all evening. 

When the two men had sat in silence for some time, Yudhishtira turned to 
the muni and sighed, “My lord, I am the unhappiest man on earth!” 

“Why do you say that, O king? You are blessed.” 

It all came pouring out of Yudhishtira: the loneliness he felt since Arjuna 
left, how the others had turned against him, how difficult exile had become and 
how he had been on the point of yielding to Bheema that evening. Tears fell 
down Yudhishtira’s face. “Perhaps I was wrong to send Arjuna away, I feel so 
alone since he left. It seems none of my other brothers understands the way of 
dharma and I have begun to doubt my own wisdom. If only Arjuna were here 
beside me; he is my strength.” 

Brihadaswa patted the disconsolate Pandava’s hand. “This is not the time to 
give in to rashness; most of your exile has already passed. This is a trial and you 
must be strong. The dark days are almost over, you must not dream of submitting 
now. Besides, Arjuna will be back with you sooner than you think.” 

Yudhishtira wiped his eyes. He said warmly, “I thank you for coming, when 
I most needed to share my burden.” 

It seemed that just being able to talk about his turmoil relieved Yudhishtira 
so much that he was actually smiling again. But then, this was Brihadaswa’s gift: 
that his was such a genial presence and he could make anyone see the brighter 
side of things. 

They sat together late into the night, while a silken moon rose above the 
forest, in which spirits roamed now as freely as animals did by day. Yudhishtira 
discovered the plump rishi was a veritable treasurehouse of lore: about legendary 
kings of the earth, rishis of huge tapasya, divine Devas and gandharvas, 
powerful and sinister Asuras. Brihadaswa was a font of legends and, awash on 



his profound and frequently hilarious stories, Yudhishtira soon forgot his 
troubles, as he badly needed to. 

Into the small hours, they sat on the steps of the asrama, Yudhishtira never 
wanting the night to end or the rishi’s grand old tales to stop. Once, Brihadaswa 
turned solemnly to the Pandava. He said, “Did you know you aren’t the first king 
who lost everything at gambling?” 

Somewhat startled, Yudhishtira said, “Was there another as hapless as me, 
then? Who was he, Muni? Did he regain what he lost or was he ruined forever?” 

“You must have heard of him, Yudhishtira, but you have forgotten. He was 
Nala, king of Nishadal. He, too, lost everything at a game of dice, because he 
was also tested by time. Would you hear the tale of Nala again? Or is it too late 
and time for you to sleep?” 

“For me, Muni?” laughed Yudhishtira. “I was worried about keeping you 
up. These days sleep and I are no longer friends; I lie awake for hours after I 
have lain down. No, do tell me the story of Nala.” 

The blithe Brihadaswa told Yudhishtira the story of Nala of old, how he lost 
his all at a game of dice. Tears filled Yudhishtira’s eyes again, when he heard the 
trials of that king. How intimately the Pandava felt he knew the long-dead Nala, 
how well he understood his every misfortune, every dark turn his life took, once 
he entered his evil time through the very door Yudhishtira had. 

The Pandava did not feel so alone any more, knowing his was not the only 
life that had taken this twisted course. He was eager to discover how Nala’s story 
ended. 

“Muni, tell me, what happened to Nala of Nishada finally? Did he take his 
own life, or did he become a sannyasi in the forest?” 

Brihadaswa laughed. “Neither. Once his evil days were over, Nala won 
back his kingdom. And the lovely Damayanti became his wife.” 

“He mustered an army in exile?” 

“Oh no!” cried Brihadaswa. “It was far simpler than that for Nala. He just 
learnt to play dice. He won back his kingdom exactly as he had lost it.” 

Yudhishtira was astonished, “But how?” 

“He learnt the arcane akshahridaya, which few people remember any more. 
Once he knew it, no one in heaven or earth could beat him at dice. He became a 
master of the very game that had once ruined him!” 



Yudhishtira’s eyes shone. He was pleased no end for Nala’s sake. He said 
wistfully, “How I wish I could find someone to teach me the akshahridaya.” 

“You won’t have to look far,” murmured Brihadaswa. 

“You know it! Oh, will you teach me, Muni? Who knows if I will be 
challenged to another game of dice and lose my kingdom again, even if we have 
it back? I beg you, teach me the akshahridaya, Brihadaswa. There is no one on 
earth that better deserves to learn the secret of gambling.” 

“You need no dice to learn the akshahridaya. Repeat this mantra three times 
after me. That will be your first lesson and then we will sleep; for the mantra 
must take root in your dreams. Tomorrow I will teach you another mantra. In ten 
days, you will be a master of the rolling dice. Yudhishtira who 

1. The story of Nala and Damayanti in the Ganguli text is some 50 pages long 
(of roughly 550 words each). 

lost a kingdom at dice shall be the greatest gambler in the world. Not 
Shakuni, not anyone, will be your equal.” 

Yudhishtira had unusual midnight diksha from Brihadaswa, into the occult 
akshahridaya. That night, the Pandava slept soundly for the first time in months. 
The jovial muni’s arrival in the Kamyaka was like a breath of fresh air blowing 
through the disconsolate Yudhishtira’s life. For just ten days, the little rishi 
stayed; by the time he left, he had everyone in a more hopeful mood. Even 
Bheema and Draupadi were smiling at his fabulous stories, which were not only 
funny but also made them see their own predicament with some detachment. 
Once their despair was blunted, the world seemed a brighter place and the 
flowers and the birds of the forest were no longer forlorn or ominous. Even 
Bheema realized his mind had been playing tricks on him. 

Yudhishtira was a master of gambling, when Brihadaswa left the asrama at 
Kamyaka and went off into the wide world from which he had appeared so 
opportunely. As they stood waving to the muni, Draupadi said quietly, “Well, he 
came just in time, didn’t he?” and gave Yudhishtira a wry smile. 

He replied, “Arjuna will be back soon. I feel it in my blood.” 

Hours after Brihadaswa left, they heard the limpid plucking of a vina in the 
woods and into the clearing walked Narada, as always with a song of Vishnu 
brimming on his lips. 

The Pandavas, Draupadi and the brahmanas came and touched his feet and 
he blessed each of them. When they sat in the shade of the banyan, Narada said, 



“Yudhishtira, I think it’s time you left the Kamyaka. Go on a tirtha-yatra to 
purify yourselves for the war.” 

Yudhishtira glanced at his brothers and he saw their faces light up at the 
very mention of leaving. He turned to Dhaumya, “I am in favor of a tirtha-yatra. 
It will lighten our spirits. What do you say, Dhaumya? You are our priest.” 

Dhaumya was excited at Narada’s suggestion. The brahmana cried, “Narada 
muni would never suggest a futile pilgrimage. Lord, which tirthas do you have in 
mind for us to visit?” 

Yudhishtira said, “I am curious, Muni. What punya does a man gain by 
going to the tirthas?” 

Narada laughed, “Your grandsire Bheeshma once asked the rishi Pulastya 
the same question. I will tell you some of what Pulastya said.” 

The muni went on to extol the virtue and the power of the great tirthas in 
the four quarters: of the Gomati in the Naimisa vana; of Prayaga, where the 
Ganga and Yamuna meet; the Triveni Sangama where the Saraswati joins them; 
of the Mahanadi, the Nanda and Paramananda and all the other tirthas, old as the 
earth, created for her sanctity and lying upon her as naves of eternal grace where 
men may wash their sins. He told them some legends of the very first days of the 
world, when the tirthas were created2. 

2. Narada and then Dhaumya, ‘wise as Brihaspati’, dwell at some length on the 
sacred tirthas. Again, some 50 pages in Ganguli’s translation. 

Even as he spoke, impassionedly, of the miracles that enlivened the tirthas 
in olden times, another great rishi arrived in their midst. Even Narada rose to 
greet Lomasa, who had come straight from Amravati. Lomasa’s face shone with 
where he had been and his eyes with the news he brought. 

Narada, who was a trikalagyani, said, “Welcome, Muni. I have been 
expecting you.” 

Lomasa bowed to Brahma’s wanderer son, greatest of all Vishnu-bhaktas. 
The Pandavas brought arghya for the illustrious visitor and had his blessing. 
When they sat again under the old nyagrodha, Lomasa said, “I have come from 
Indra’s sabha in Devaloka. I met your brother Arjuna there.” 

He saw the delight on the Pandavas’ faces. Draupadi, who couldn’t contain 
herself, cried, “Oh Muni, tell us how he is! Is he happy in Devaloka? What does 
he do there? Does he miss us at all, does he even remember us?” 

Her lips quivered when she thought Arjuna may not remember her. Lomasa 



said, “He grieves, even in Amravati, because he cannot stop thinking of all of 
you. But he had to master the astras, which he will have need of during the war 
that will be. Arjuna sits beside his father on heaven’s very throne. Yudhishtira, 
the Lord Indra asks you to undertake a tirtha-yatra through Aryavarta, to purify 
yourselves for the war. He wanted me to go with you and look after you on your 
pilgrimage.” 

Yudhishtira asked, “And does Arjuna send us any message?” 

“Only that he misses all of you fervently.” Then, remembering, “Ah yes, he 
has a friend and master in Devaloka: Chitrasena the gandharva. Arjuna is not 
only a master of astras now, but of music and dance as well. Even the Elves of 
heaven are always keen to have him sing for them!” 

The Pandavas and Draupadi began to laugh; they could hardly believe their 
ears. But Lomasa said, “Indra says that during the thirteenth year of your exile 
Arjuna will find good use for what he has learnt from Chitrasena.” 

They hardly understood how and Bheema asked, “Why does Arjuna stay on 
in Amravati if he has learnt the astras and music and dancing too?” 

“Indra has a task for him. When it is over, your brother will return to the 
earth.” 

Narada said, “In the meanwhile, waste no time in setting out on your yatra. 
I must leave you now, but we shall meet again soon. As always, I have much to 
do,” he smiled, “Narayana’s endless work.” 

Narada blessed them and went off, plucking on his vina, his voice raised in 
song to praise the Lord Vishnu, who protects the worlds from evil. 

Lomasa said, “I have already bathed twice at all the tirthas. But Indra was 
keen that I go with you on the pilgrimage Manu himself undertook in the eldest 
days. What could make a seeker like me happier than visiting the tirthas again? 

Precious are the Lord’s tirthas on earth, Yudhishtira. They banish fear and 
doubt from the human heart as no other worship can. And you, noble king, who 
are true to your word and firm of resolve: every vestige of attachment will leave 
you if you visit the holy places.” 

Yudhishtira said humbly, “I am overwhelmed, Muni, that Indra remembers 
me. I have no words with which to thank you. Choose an auspicious hour for us 
to set out and we shall leave.” 

Lomasa said, “It will be best to travel with a small party, taking only the 
hardiest of your brahmanas. The journey will be quicker. You must ask Dhaumya 



who will go and who will stay behind.” 

Yudhishtira took Dhaumya aside and the others who had come into exile 
with the Pandavas and been such a source of strength and courage to them. He 
said, “We will leave shortly on the tirtha-yatra. Only those of you must come 
with us who can bear the rigors of the long journey, the extremes of the seasons, 
especially the icy mountain winter. But those who cannot endure the hardship 
that attends any pilgrimage, should remain behind.” 

The brahmanas’ faces lit up at the very mention of a tirtha-yatra. They 
retired into a little knot of whispered conference among themselves and then 
Dhaumya said to Yudhishtira, “We came into exile with you, knowing there 
would be privations to bear. I don’t believe any of us has caused you concern so 
far?” 

He paused and Yudhishtira glanced at Lomasa and saw he was smiling. 
Dhaumya seemed to be waiting for an answer to his question. Yudhishtira said 
slowly, “No, Dhaumya, none of the brahmanas has been a burden in any way. On 
the contrary, you have all been of great support to us.” 

Dhaumya cried, “Then take us all with you on your yatra! Without you, we 
shall never be able to visit the tirthas. Let this be a pilgrimage for everyone.” 

Yudhishtira turned doubtfully to Lomasa, but that rishi nodded, agreeing 
with Dhaumya. When Yudhishtira saw the excitement on the faces of the other 
brahmanas, he did not have the heart to deny them what they asked. 

The Pandava said, “Well, then, we will set out at the hour rishi Lomasa 
decides on.” And there were tears in his own eyes, as those brahmanas embraced 
him, one after the other. 

Lomasa decided they should leave in three days. Bheema and Draupadi 
could hardly wait, though they were somewhat calmed by the news of Arjuna 
that Lomasa brought. On the eve of their departure, however, Narada arrived 
once more in their asrama and with him came Vyasa and Rishi Parvata, who 
some said was as old as the earth herself. They had come to bless the Pandavas 
before they set out on their adventure of the spirit; for, no pilgrimage is any less. 

Solemnly, those munis blessed Yudhishtira, his brothers, Draupadi, 
Dhaumya and his brahmanas. Parvata said in a voice as resonant as his presence, 
“Let your hearts be pure as you set out. Our blessings go with you, so you will 
overcome every obstacle on your way.” 

It seemed to poor Bheema the ancient one gave him a pointed look and the 
son of the wind trembled a little. Lying in his bed that night, Bheema prayed that 



he would become as pure and as patient as his brother Yudhishtira was. 



SIXTEEN TIRTHA YATRA1 


It was the morning after the night of a full moon. The Pandavas, Lomasa 
and their party set out at dawn, walking toward the sun. All the yatris wore 
valkala—tree-bark—or animal-hide. The sons of Pandu carried their weapons on 
the yatra, because they must pass through jungles full of dangerous animals and 
rakshasas. The birds were singing the rising sun, singing the end of another 
fearful night. 

Side by side, Lomasa and Yudhishtira walked ahead of the others. The 
younger Pandavas walked with Draupadi and she had brightened up marvelously 
as soon as they set out. Both she and Bheema were almost their old cheerful 
selves again, full of jokes, teasing each other; and so were Nakula and Sahadeva. 
Yudhishtira smiled to himself, to think of the harsh things Bheema and Draupadi 
had said to him in the asrama. It was obvious that, like children, they had 
forgotten all that. 

A little saddened, Yudhishtira turned to Lomasa and said, “Muni, why do I 
suffer like this? I have always walked the way of dharma, even at some cost to 
myself. My enemies, Duryodhana and his brothers, care nothing for truth. They 
will do anything to gratify themselves, with no thought for what is right or 
wrong. Yet, they live in comfort in a palace and here I am in the jungle with my 
unhappy family. I cannot understand this. Why does a man who treads the path 
of dharma suffer, while those that are steeped in evil come to no harm?” 

1. This, too, is described at much greater length in the full text. 

The muni replied, “It is the timeless question that many a good man before 
you has asked in the wilderness and countless more will ask it, in despair, along 
the deep trails of time. The answer is simple: the evil ones do not prosper but 
only appear to, at that, very briefly. No man prospers by sin. His own conscience 
gives him no rest and his crime consumes him from within. Some day, those he 
has sinned against will recover from the harm he did to them. But the sinner’s 
guilt remains with him, tormenting him until the hour of retribution arrives. 

There is no escape for the demonic man. Justice overtakes him, inexorably, 
despite all his efforts to keep it away; then, he is destroyed. But remember, 
Yudhishtira, life is not simple, neither is it as short as we think. All this began 
long ago. You have lived many lives before this one, so have your brothers and 
all of us. What you suffer today might well be punishment for some forgotten 
crime of your own. Of course, that does not justify what has been done to you, 



but it might explain it.” 

“The ways of sin and punishment are complicated,” murmured Yudhishtira. 

“Not really,” said Lomasa, “though perhaps they are longer than men 
realize. But essentially, they are simple and they are universal: the paths of good 
and evil, of darkness and light. 

Take even the Devas and the Asuras: one race condemned to darkness and 
misery and the other blessed with light, glory and sovereignty over heaven and 
earth. But it was not always so. Once, they were all spirits of grace and they all 
had the choice of which path to take. The Devas chose virtue, while the Asuras 
disdained it. The Asuras were proud and pride became vanity; and because they 
were vain, they were full of anger, which they themselves could not control, but 
were its slaves. They became shameless and would do anything to gratify the 
lusts that were their masters: wrath, greed and the overweening impulse to 
power. 

Their own sins destroyed the Asuras. The Devas committed to dharma. But 
at times, they too strayed from the difficult path; and whenever they sinned, they 
paid for what they did. Often, the forces of darkness routed them in battle; or the 
Asuras gained influence over the earth, which is a domain of the Devas. And at 
times, when the Devas grew so proud that they neglected dharma, the demons 
have even driven them out of Devaloka and seized all their realms and their 
power: so both heaven and earth became provinces of hell. 

It was at such times that the Incarnations of Vishnu came to save the world 
and restore dharma. Though good and evil exist together, in different measures at 
different times, dharma and adharma, virtue and sin, are primeval and simple. 
Though theirs is an unending struggle, evil has never triumphed for long over 
goodness. 

In the most antique days, when the Devas grew vain and lost everything, 
they purified themselves in these same tirthas we are going to. When you have 
bathed in them, you also will recover your kingdom and your fortune, as they 
did.” 

Yudhishtira walked beside Lomasa in silence. He knew the rishis never 
speak idly and what they say is beyond the common wisdom of men. The party 
of princes and ascetics journeyed on, to purify themselves at the tirthas, which 
are timeless centers of grace upon the earth. They are beyond men’s 
understanding, but they heal men’s souls, wash their sins and remove the terror 
that lives in a man’s heart after he has sinned. 



They traveled through heavy jungle and jade plain, fording gushy streams 
and crossing wooded mountains, where forest spirits watched them, unseen. 
Bheema was surely full of cheer and so were Draupadi, Nakula and Sahadeva; a 
heavy burden lifted from the patient Yudhishtira’s heart. The journey was so 
pleasant it seemed the power of the tirthas reached out across the land of Bharata 
and touched them with immaterial fingers in blessing. 

They came to the sacred forest of Naimisa where, once, in time out of mind, 
a wheel of light fell, which Brahma cast down into the world and sanctified that 
vana. The Gomati flowed through the Naimisa and the Pandavas bathed in her. 
When they came ashore, they felt lighter than they had in years, as if a turgid 
darkness had been taken from them. 

They went on to Prayaga, where the golden Ganga flows into the midnight- 
blue Yamuna and where the Saraswati loses herself in the two greater rivers. 
Here also they bathed, dipping themselves under the sparkling water with God’s 
name on their lips and in their hearts. Again, they felt cleansed of a darkness that 
had clung to them, while they hardly realized they had carried such a burden. 
Draupadi bathed in seclusion, after the Pandavas and the munis; and she would 
emerge, her eyes and dark skin shining! 

The days and nights of pilgrimage passed, but after their first ablutions, 
they felt no strain whatever from the journey. It was as if a vast strength had 
risen in their spirits and it could take them on forever. They came south, 
following the age-old trail of countless pilgrims before them, to the Mahanadi. 
Here, too, they bathed and felt as if they were in a river of light, which washed 
away the final vestiges of grossness that clung to their spirits. 

It was after bathing in the Mahanadi that Bheema and Draupadi came to 
Yudhishtira. Bheema had tears in his eyes. Red-faced, he blurted, “Forgive me, 
my brother! I did not realize what I was saying. Oh, forgive me Yudhishtira, I 
never meant to hurt you.” 

Yudhishtira embraced his brother. Turning to Draupadi, he saw that she also 
wept. She fell at his feet, sobbing, “I was wrong to doubt you; my heart was full 
of sorrow.” 

Yudhishtira glowed! He raised her up and clasped her to him. He said, 
“Now I don’t feel alone any more. Our hardest battle is already won.” 

On the banks of the Mahanadi, the maharishi Agastya had his asrama. 
Lomasa took the Pandavas to that profound sage for his blessing. Agastya was 
delighted to receive Yudhishtira and his brothers. He knew who they were and 



everything about them. 

He said, “The rains are almost upon us. It would be foolish to travel during 
the monsoon, with these frail munis and a woman. Stay here with us for these 
four months. You shall be more than welcome, Lord of the earth.” 

Yudhishtira was happy to accept the invitation; and neither Bheema nor 
Draupadi made any protest. Four serene months passed swiftly. There was deep 
blessedness in Agastya’s asrama and time here seemed to flit by. Yudhishtira 
especially was blissful, because Agastya made it a point to spend time with him, 
each morning, chatting of this and that. Hardly seeming to, Agastya imparted 
much wisdom to the man who would be emperor of the earth again one day. 

Once, when the maharishi went off mysteriously into the jungle, for a few 
days, Lomasa told Yudhishtira about Agastya. An age ago, he came down from 
the mountains when a black night of evil fell upon the earth. The Devas cursed 
the world and all the trees in it withered and a terrible drought seized the land. 
Agastya came down with the bright seeds of celestial trees in his hands and 
scattered them over the sacred country, ending the curse. The rains returned to 
Bharatavarsha. Lomasa told them other legends about Agastya muni. He told the 
story of the demon brothers, Ilvala and Vatapi, who waylaid unsuspecting 
travelers through this forest, to make a meal of them; until, Agastya disguised 
himself as a traveling mendicant and ate the rakshasas himself! 

Agastya once remarked to Yudhishtira, “How happy I am that you have 
come to me. Do you know, a yuga ago, another kshatriya came to my asrama in 
the Dandaka vana? He, also, had his brother with him and his wife followed him 
into exile. He too had been banished from his kingdom with treachery.” 

Agastya stared at Yudhishtira as if to probe his deepest heart. Then he 
smiled. He seemed to have satisfied himself about the king who sat before him. 
“Yes, indeed, you do remind me of the prince of Ayodhya. Though that was 
another yuga, when men lived much longer than they do now. But men’s hearts 
don’t change very much and you are so like that kshatriya. Yudhishtira, though 
he faced many trials, he survived his exile, went home to Ayodhya and ruled the 
earth for twelve thousand years. And what a glorious time that was for the 
world: Ramarajya, the rule of Rama.” 

He took the Pandava’s hand, “Don’t worry, my son. You will also rule the 
earth again one day, soon and as wisely as Rama did. Destiny will fulfil herself 
beyond the plotting of evil men. That is what you were born for, Pandava and 
that is what will be, inevitably. It is night now for you, a time to look within. Use 
it well; chasten yourself with this hardship. Suffering also is a blessing and one 



must profit from one’s trials and grow by them.” 

Four months exactly, the monsoon lashed Bharatavarsha. Then one day the 
sky was clear, with not a straggle of cloud in its cerulean expanse and 
Yudhishtira saw it was time to move on. Taking their leave of Agastya, who 
blessed them with many boons, the Pandavas left the banks of the Mahanadi and 
journeyed to the rivers Nanda and Paramananda. From there, they walked to the 
mountain Hemakuta and worshipped its immaculate spirit. Now they turned 
west, for the last part of their pilgrimage. 

All along the tirtha-yatra, Lomasa was full of wonderful legends of the 
places at which they worshipped. Each tirtha came alive, as it could never have 
done if the rishi had not been with them. By his inspiration, their worship was 
pure as stars. Their hearts were full of a sense of being part of God’s majestic 
plan, though they could not begin to fathom its scope. Full of humility, they went 
from tirtha to tirtha, feeling lighter with every ablution, hope surging in their 
bodies and hearts. 

They bathed in the Godavari and the rivers of the south, then turned west 
until they came to the ocean. Walking north along the seashore, along a path that 
Arjuna had once taken, the Pandavas came to Prabhasa. With inscrutable 
instinct, Krishna sensed their coming and he was waiting for them with 
Balarama, Satyaki and some other Yadavas. 

When Yudhishtira saw Krishna, he ran across the length of the beach at 
Prabhasa, with waves lapping at his feet. Crying Krishna’s name aloud, 
Yudhishtira ran into his cousin’s arms, feeling his life begin again, miraculously, 
that he saw the Avatara before him: his dark face, his dazzling smile, his black 
eyes so full of love! For the first time, Yudhishtira knelt before Krishna and the 
Dark One blessed him. 

The younger Pandavas came up and Krishna blessed them. He blessed 
Draupadi, saying, “You look even lovelier. I think the tirtha-yatra has done you 
all great good.” 

Then, Dhaumya and the other brahmanas knelt in awe before Krishna and 
he laid his palm on their heads. 

But Balarama, fair as the kunda flower, the moon, silver and the white 
lotus, was shocked when he saw Yudhishtira and his brothers, clad in deerskin 
and tree-bark, their hair long and matted in hermits’ jata. Balarama was seeing 
his cousins like this for the first time. He clasped Yudhishtira to him and 
bellowed, “The eldest son of the House of Kuru wears valkala, with jata down to 



his shoulders, so I would have never recognized him. Has the world gone mad?” 

He turned to Draupadi, “Queen of the earth, my eyes are cursed that they 
see you like this! Panchali, is this really you? Krishna, how can you bear to see 
them like this? Ah, how did Bheeshma and Drona allow this? How did 
Dhritarashtra stand for it?” 

Balarama shook his head from side to side and Krishna had a mischievous 
gleam in his eye to listen to his brother. Balarama sighed, “How could 
Duryodhana stoop to this? He banished them for thirteen years and rules the 
world from Yudhishtira’s throne, while these Pandavas roam the earth like 
beggars. 

I have seen Yudhishtira in the Mayaa sabha, where every king of 
Bharatvarsha paid him homage. I am amazed the earth does not yawn open and 
swallow sinning humankind: that this king of dharma goes like a mendicant 
upon her. 

Come Krishna, come Satyaki! Let the Yadavas right this wrong. Let us ride 
on Hastinapura and restore the Pandavas’ kingdom to them.” 

Satyaki cried, “Let us ride today! We will sweep Dhritarashtra’s sons from 
the face of the earth and set Yudhishtira on the throne that is his.” 

Krishna said quietly, “I don’t think Yudhishtira will approve of your plan.” 

To which Satyaki cried, “If Yudhishtira must keep the conditions of his 
exile, let him. Let us set Arjuna’s son Abhimanyu on the throne of Hastinapura, 
until the exile is over. Don’t waste any time, the devils have enjoyed the fruit of 
their sin for long enough. It is a shame not just for the Pandavas, but for the 
Yadavas as well, that, while we are lords of the earth, Yudhishtira and his 
brothers live so miserably!” 

Krishna smiled, “Ask Yudhishtira whether he will take the throne of the 
world, if we win it for him.” 

When they turned to Yudhishtira, he said gently, “I thank you for your 
concern, Balarama and you, Satyaki. But for me dharma is higher than sovereign 
power and my dharma is to spend thirteen years in exile, before I ask for my 
kingdom back. Until then, I must be true to the terms of the exile.” He bent his 
head, “Not only they, but I have also sinned.” 

Krishna said, “I fear Yudhishtira is right. Moreover, the day is not far when 
there will indeed be a bloody war and then the Yadavas shall show their valor. 
But until then, let Yudhishtira decide his own course; for, as he says, this is his 



life and his battle. He must be the best judge of how to conduct both.” 

Yudhishtira’s eyes were moist as he listened to Krishna, as if he heard 
echoes of a fathomless love in the Dark One’s words. He bowed deeply to 
Krishna, Balarama and Satyaki. “The Lord Balarama’s wrath has already begun 
to destroy my enemies. And when the time comes for war, Krishna will be with 
us and so will Satyaki. How will our cousins defend themselves against you? But 
for the present...” 

Krishna finished what he was saying. “We should leave you to your own 
devices; and, of course, your tirtha-yatra!” 

Yudhishtira embraced him. “We know how much you all love us and that 
your sympathies lie with us. For the moment, that will more than suffice.” 

Krishna and Balarama returned to Dwaraka with Satyaki and the Vrishnis. 
The Pandavas bathed at Prabhasa and turned north again on their yatra. They 
came to the banks of the Saraswati and saw the Ganga before them. Fording the 
rivers, they arrived at the foothills of the Himalayas. 

The great mountains loomed before them, reverberant with the Holy Spirit, 
the eternal Brahman. Lomasa turned solemnly to the Ganga, which they had 
been following toward her source. Folding his hands, he prayed, “Ganga, Devi, 
protect the Pandavas in the Himalayas, which are Indra’s domain. Yakshas, 
rakshasas and gandharvas abound here and they have little friendship with the 
race of men.” 

Yudhishtira was worried. He said to Draupadi, “The way ahead is hard and 
dangerous. Lomasa and I will climb the mountain and meet you again in the 
foothills.” 

But she cried, “I will also climb the mountain! The muni says Arjuna will 
meet us on Mandara and I cannot wait to see him.” 

When Bheema saw tears in her eyes, he said, “I will carry Draupadi on my 
back when she grows tired. She is hardly heavier than a flower and it won’t be 
the first time. I will carry all of you, if need be.” 

Yudhishtira had to give in. Thus, the Pandavas began their ascent of the 
white Himalaya. 



SEVENTEEN TO BADARIKASRAMA 


Dawn was just breaking and swathed the Himalaya in unworldly violets, 
pinks and crimsons, edged with startling gold, in a bewitching spectacle, when, 
after a sound night’s sleep at the foot of the mountain, the Pandavas began their 
long climb. The air was fragrant as if it had wafted down from Devaloka and the 
birds in the trees were all alight with song. 

They climbed effortlessly during the early part of the day and Bheema had a 
tune on his lips. Slowly, the sun crept overhead, the air grew thinner, the slope 
steeper and the going became hard. While they had walked together in a cheery 
knot at first, now they climbed laboriously in single file. 

When they had gone like this for a way and the day ripened into noon, 
suddenly darkness scudded into the sky. In moments, ominous clouds piled 
above the mountain and blue lightning electrified a firmament dim as twilight. 
Up here, the elements of the air seemed much nearer. The cracks of thunder and 
the stark gashes of lightning were terrifyingly close, as if the Gods were angry 
and wanted to drive the climbers down. 

An icy gale began to howl through the sheer valleys, in every direction at 
once. The wind pulled up massive trees on the slope and crashed them down 
again. Some cedars were torn up like straw-puppets and carried dizzily away. 

The wind was deafening and dust swirled in its giant coils. The climbers 
couldn’t hear each other above it, not if they shouted on top of their voices. Fear 
gripped them, exposed as they were on the slope, clinging to one another lest 
they were blown away as well. Lomasa, who led the party, ran forward and 
crouched in a shallow cave and the others scuttled in after him. They huddled 
together in that relative shelter, while the storm raged all around. 

The rain came down, whiplashing the mountain. Every drop was like an 
arrow of fury. Sky and earth were one in that blinding downpour, as if this was 
already the night of the deluge. The hapless pilgrims crouched in their shelter, 
numbed by the power of the storm. 

For an hour, it poured as if the sea in the sky was inexhaustible and the rain 
would not stop until the very mountain was drowned. Streams swelled into 
cataracts and hurtled down the slopes, sweeping along huge boulders and the 
biggest trees. Then, as suddenly as it had begun, the storm blew out. The rain 
dwindled to a drizzle, then stopped. Patches of blue sky appeared above and the 
sun broke through them flooding a cleansed earth with light again. The birds in 



the trees burst into song. 

Lomasa crept out of the cave, shaking his head and smiling. The others sat 
dazed for a while. Then, slowly, kshatriya and brahmana rose and now the 
mountain appeared to welcome them. Full of humility, the Pandavas decided to 
press on. 

The ground was wet and often slippery and their progress was much slower 
than before. In somber silence, yet with strange calm come over them, too, as if 
they had now been formally ushered into the sacred dimension that is the 
Himalaya, they climbed on. 

All at once, Draupadi, who walked between Bheema and Nakula, gave a 
sharp cry. She lost her footing and tumbled down the slope they were climbing. 
Fortunately, Nakula was five paces behind her and stopped her from falling into 
a gorge they had just skirted. He held her in his arms and sat on the ground 
resting his back against a tree that had withstood the storm. 

The rest of the party gathered around. Panchali lay in a swoon, with her 
head in Nakula’s lap; and Bheema cursed himself he had not carried her as he 
had said he would. Sahadeva fetched water from a brook, sprinkled her face and 
hands with it and gave her some to drink. They saw how her feet were blistered 
and bled from the climb. But she had not complained because she had been 
afraid she would be left behind and also, because she did not want to burden 
Bheema when the going was so steep and slippery. Bheema himself had quite 
forgotten; he was stunned by the storm. The twins bathed Draupadi’s feet in the 
icy water and color thawed back into her face. 

But now, someone else confessed he could hardly stand the climb any more. 
Yudhishtira gasped, “I can’t go on. My body burns, my breath heaves and the 
mountain swims before my eyes.” 

Lomasa said, “Nara Narayana’s Badarikasrama isn’t far from here. We 
should be able to climb there if Bheema carries Draupadi and you rouse yourself, 
Yudhishtira, perhaps with Sahadeva helping you. In Badari we shall find 
shelter.” 

So far, not Dhaumya, Lomasa, or any of the other brahmanas seemed in the 
least tired! For them, this was a sacred journey, the opportunity of a lifetime and 
they were not about to let a little discomfort interfere with their pilgrimage. 
Ruefully, Yudhishtira pulled himself up and climbed on. Now Sahadeva went 
beside him, to support him if he needed it. Bheema hoisted Draupadi onto his 
shoulders and carried her up the mountain as if she were another breath of air. 



When they had gone an hour, Lomasa, who strode ahead of the others 
showing the way he seemed to know well, shouted, “Badarikasrama! There, 
ahead.” 

When they looked up to see where he was pointing, they saw the asrama 
was a speck on the lofty shoulder of another mountain that towered ahead of 
them, at least ten days’ march away! Yudhishtira gave a groan and sat down 
where he was. “I must rest. I can hardly breathe here, the air is so thin.” 

Sahadeva and Nakula sat beside him and even Bheema was red in the face 
and short of breath. He, too, seemed grateful to set Draupadi down and to rest 
himself. But the rishi Lomasa and Dhaumya’s brahmanas were not tired at all. 
How their eyes shone when they looked where Lomasa pointed; they would 
gladly have gone on. Yudhishtira smiled to think he had wanted to leave them 
behind lest they found the journey too arduous. 

He said, “I cannot go another step, at least not today. Even if we find 
something to eat and resume our journey tomorrow, I can’t tell how far I will be 
able to go.” 

Sahadeva said, “I can hardly walk.” 

Nakula added, “Nor I.” 

Lomasa said with a sigh, “Gandhamadana is snowbound all year round and 
the air grows rarer still, as you climb. I can’t think how we will reach the 
Badarikasrama.” 

Then, Bheema said to Yudhishtira, “I know how we can all reach Badari.” 

The rest turned to him skeptically. Thinking this was another frivolous idea, 
Yudhishtira said, “Tell us then, Bheema, how you propose we arrive.” 

Bheema said, “Ghatotkacha. My son.” 

The rishi and the brahmanas looked puzzled, they did not know what he 
meant. But Yudhishtira gave a cry and hugged Bheema. “Of course! 
Ghatotkacha can take us to Badari.” 

How Bheema glowed at his brother’s approval, rare as it was. The son of 
the wind shut his eyes and thought of his rakshasa son, called him silently 
wherever he might be. In a faraway forest, hidden between two impassable 
mountains, a vana where no man had ever set foot, a strange being suddenly 
grew rapt as he ranged that emerald jungle with his companions on a hunt. 

He was more than a head taller than the tallest human and lean muscles 



glimmered under his velvet skin. When the light caught him at some angles, it 
seemed he was made of the finest black crystal. At other times, there seemed to 
be sapphire dust in his pores. To another rakshasa’s eye, he was a splendid young 
warrior in his prime; though it was plain that he bore the blood of two races in 
his veins and the rakshasi women could never resist Ghatotkacha. 

He was a prince of that secret forest where they lived; a lord of his people, 
long-eared, fanged and clawed when he fought, beautifully black and his pate as 
hairless and smooth as a water-pot. He was a magical being, as many of the high 
rakshasas of the mountains were. They were a far cry from fiends like Baka and 
Hidimba, who had devolved to the lowest state their noble race could sink to. 
Ghatotkacha’s rakshasas were not brutish, blood drinking trolls, but charmed 
beings blessed by Siva and Parvati with supernatural powers; and they lived 
mysterious lives in hidden forests. They were followers of dharma, knew the 
Shastras well and had contact with other uncanny beings from worlds far and 
near, starry and subtle, realms to which men seldom had access. 

However, that day Ghatotkacha on his hunt heard his father’s voice in his 
head, “My son, come to me, I have need of you,” as clearly as if Bheema stood 
before him. 

Ghatotkacha called an abrupt halt to his band of rakshasas’ careen through 
the jungle. They were on the trail of a rare golden monkey, whose flesh was a 
delicacy to them; and especially its brain, because it conferred great virility. But 
the gilded creature had the power to make itself invisible and, then, it was a 
dangerous quarry. For it was a killer, which would materialize suddenly behind 
an unwary rakshasa and strangle him silently, with fingers that were as strong as 
they were long and fine. 

But now Ghatotkacha, who led the hunt, froze with his head cocked and his 
eyes intent. 

“What happened, Ghatotkacha?” cried one of the others in dismay. The 
monkey would have got far away by now. 

Ghatotkacha said softly, “My father wants me. Come, we must fly to the 
Himalaya.” 

No questions were asked. By instinct, sure as sight, Ghatotkacha knew 
exactly from where Bheema called him. The rakshasas traveled in a manner that 
to men would surely be mystic, but for them was commonplace. Quite simply, 
they vanished from where they stood in the steamy vana; and a golden monkey 
hiding in the highest branch of a tree heaved a sigh of relief and stopped shaking. 



In moments, the rakshasas stood before Bheema and the Pandavas with folded 
hands. 

Black, exotic, magnificent Ghatotokacha knelt at his father’s feet and took 
the padadhuli from them. Bheema hugged his son, kissing his cheeks, sniffing 
his smooth head, blessing him. Then the rakshasa knelt before Yudhishtira, who 
doted on him and whose favorite he was since his childhood. 

Hugging his extraordinary nephew, again and again, crying for joy to see 
him, Yudhishtira said, “Now we shall surely arrive in Badarikasrama.” 

Sahadeva and Nakula embraced Ghatotkacha; and how radiant he was to 
see his uncles again. But Draupadi and the brahmanas were afraid of the 
rakshasas. 

Bheema brought Ghatotkacha to Panchali and said, “This is your mother 
Draupadi, my son. She cannot climb any more and you must carry her up to 
Badarikasrama.” 

Ghatotkacha knelt gravely at her feet and clasped them in long fingers that 
seemed to have dark diamonds for nails. Exhausted as she was and jolted by her 
fall, she shivered at his touch. Then, she felt how true his spirit was, how loving; 
and, with a wondering laugh, she placed her hand on his smooth head and 
blessed him. 

Ghatotkacha’s solemn eyes saw the cuts and blisters on Draupadi’s feet. He 
made a slight sign to one of his rakshasas and the wild one loped gracefully 
away up the mountain. He returned shortly with some dark leaves with a heavy 
fragrance. Ghatotkacha took the leaves and, crushing them quickly, adding a few 
drops of moisture he squeezed from some other wet leaves on the ground, he 
gently applied the paste to the soles of Panchali’s feet. 

Her feet went numb and then she felt as if green fingers drew out the pain 
from them. Not only that, but a thrill of wellbeing spread up through her body. 
Color flushed back into her cheeks and in a moment, she could stand. 

She cried, “Look Bheema, the blisters have vanished and my feet aren’t 
sore any more.” 

She took Ghatotkacha’s hand and, hugging him quickly, cried, “I have 
heard so much about you. But from today, you are my son also!” 

How pleased that rakshasa was. For, truth to tell, he had feared she may 
resent him, since Bheema had been with his mother before Draupadi entered his 
life. 



“Where is my uncle Arjuna?” 

Yudhishtira pointed up at the sky. “He is with his father in Amravati. He 
will return to us on the Himalaya, we are not sure when. We want to pray at Nara 
Narayana’s asrama and we are exhausted. Ghatotkacha, you must carry at least 
Draupadi up the mountain.” 

Ghatotkacha said softly, “We will take you all up to the Badari, uncle.” He 
smiled, dazzling white against his face. “If the holy ones don’t mind being borne 
there by rakshasas.” 

Bheema laughed and Dhaumya said quietly, “We shall be honored to be 
borne to the Badari, or anywhere at all, by friends as noble and virtuous as 
yourselves.” 

Ghatotkacha bowed to the brahmana. “I will carry my mother Draupadi and 
my uncle Yudhishtira. My friends will bear the rest. Badarikasrama is not far.” 

He knelt and scooped Draupadi up, easy as feathers and set her on one 
shoulder. He lifted Yudhishtira up and set him beside her. His rakshasas took the 
other Pandavas, Lomasa, Dhaumya and his brahmanas. 

“Hold tight, little mother!” cried Ghatotkacha, but bound Draupadi and 
Yudhishtira to his back with invisible thongs of his power, so they would never 
fall. 

The next moment they flew up from that mountain and Draupadi cried out 
in wonder as they flashed toward distant Badari: an extraordinary flight of 
demons and pilgrims! 

Even through the air, as birds travel, it took a fair part of the day to arrive 
on Gandhamadana and the asrama set just below the summit of the scented 
mountain. They flew over peaks that thrust themselves out of the earth, proud 
and defiant, as if in memory of the times when mountains had golden wings and 
flew through the air, roaming the sky at will before Indra sheared their wings 
with his Vajra. Between towering peaks were valleys and ravines that plunged 
sheerly away, that none could pass but sure-footed kinnaras, kimpurushas and 
mountain gandharvas. 

Over the Himalaya flew Ghatotkacha and his rakshasas with their unusual 
burdens, all of them absorbed by what they saw below. Ineffable sunset was 
upon the white mountain now and its slopes resonated with colors never seen in 
the plains. Softly as a breeze the rakshasas descended on lofty Badari and the 
hermits who lived on that eagle’s perch were astonished by the spectacle of ten 
demons flying down out of the twilight sky. With a stab of fear in their hearts, 



especially when they saw shining, black Ghatotkacha, who flew down first, the 
rishis of Badari rose to receive their visitors. 

Then they saw the Pandavas and Draupadi and the rakshasas who carried 
Dhaumya and Lomasa landed among them. Lomasa was no stranger to the rishis 
of Badari and they came to greet him in some relief. They were still awestruck 
by the beings that had carried that sage and his yatris to their asrama: these, they 
saw, were certainly rakshasas. But soon, everything was explained. 

Lomasa said, “This is Yudhishtira of the House of Kuru.” 

He did not have to say more. The rishis of Badari came forward warmly to 
greet the Pandava. They seemed to know all about Yudhishtira and his brothers, 
Draupadi and their exile. They even knew where Arjuna was. The eldest among 
them was a muni who looked a thousand years old, if he was a day: a thousand 
years that had made him more vigorous and full of light for every year he had 
seen. 

That ancient now said, “It draws on time for your brother Arjuna to return 
to you and then, time to fight the war at the end of the age.” He sighed, “And 
when the kali yuga sets in, Lomasa, it may be time for us to leave this asrama 
and this earth.” 

He was almost as tall as Ghatotkacha and he swept the twilight sky and the 
mountains around them with glowing eyes. “Long years we have lived here, for 
centuries we have sat in dhyana on the Badari. But, perhaps, in the age of terror 
there will be no one left to pray for the world, not even on this mountain.” 

He turned to look curiously at Ghatotkacha and his rakshasas. Bheema said, 
“Ghatotkacha is my son, Muni. I summoned him to carry us to Badari, for we 
could not climb here ourselves.” 

The old one smiled, “I have heard of you, Ghatotkacha and you are 
welcome.” 

Just that night, Ghatotkacha and his silent rakshasas spent in the asrama. 
The moon rose and, when it was overhead, as they sat up late, talking, Sahadeva 
pointed down the mountain, “Look!” 

The Pandavas saw the moon was not only above them, but seemed also to 
have fallen to the earth, a long way below them. 

“What is it?” whispered Bheema. 

The rishis laughed. One of them said, “It is the reflection of the moon on 
the Bindusaras, where the Ganga has her source.” 



“Where Siva let her down from his head,” murmured Yudhishtira. 

“The lake of water-drops,” said Lomasa reverently. 

The ancient of Badari said, “That is how Sankara let her down, drop by 
drop, to quell her pride.” 

The moon lay calmed on the Bindusaras, truly as if he had risen not only in 
the sky above but also the mountain’s heart. He lay there, softly breathtaking. 

In the morning the rakshasas rose with the sun and, bidding farewell to the 
Pandavas, the munis and Draupadi, Ghatotkacha left Badarikasrama, promising 
to return whenever they wanted him again. Bheema clasped his son tightly and 
held him for a long time. When, finally, Ghatotkacha and his friends had flown 
toward the rising sun and their forest hidden away in the secret valley, Bheema 
had tears in his eyes and so did Draupadi and Yudhishtira. 

Already, a fine serenity stole over their spirits. This was the asrama where 
Nara and Narayana had sat in dhyana once; and their tapasya blessed not only 
the mountain, but spread through all the earth and down the ages deeply. This 
mountain was a chalice of the Holy Spirit and nowhere else did Yudhishtira, his 
brothers, Draupadi and the others who traveled with them find such peace as 
they did in Badarikasrama. 



EIGHTEEN AN OLD MONKEY 


For some time, the Pandavas lived in Badarikasrama on Mount 
Gandhamadana. Each day they rose with the sun, at dawn so enchanting it 
dissolved sins and they thought: today Arjuna will return from Devaloka. But the 
days grew into weeks, the weeks into months and there was no sign of him. 

Yudhishtira was at perfect peace with himself. He was happy to sit with the 
rishis of Badarikasrama all day long, specially the ancient one and listen to their 
illustrious lore. The mountain was so suffused with the Spirit it was hardly a 
place of the earth and Yudhishtira’s heart was full with the sanctity of that 
hermitage. Some nights, he dreamt he saw Nara and Narayana sitting at dhyana 
at a cave-mouth and their faces were familiar. When he awoke, he remembered 
nothing of his dreams. 

Bheema and Draupadi were more restless than Yudhishtira, though their 
impatience of the Kamyaka vana was a thing of the past. The two of them took 
to going on long walks through the cedar forests of Gandhamadana. Those were 
fragrant woods and the very air was like a blessing: and so, indeed, was that 
mountain named Gandhamadana, for its scented cedar. 

But one day, the two of them wandered along a trail that wound its way 
steeply down the mountain’s side, a trail they hadn’t explored before. After an 
hour, the path grew less precipitous and made its way into a thick forest over 
which an aura of mystery hung. It was darker here than in the forests higher up, 
because the trees were more tropical and grew closer to one another. Bheema 
and Draupadi had to walk slowly. They had gone half an hour into the forest, 
following the trail still, when 

Draupadi seized Bheema’s hand and made him stop. 

“Can you smell it?” she breathed, in an ecstasy. “Ah, Bheema, can’t you 
smell that fragrance?” 

Bheema sniffed the air and there was no mistaking it: a scent straight out of 
heaven was borne on the breeze stirring in that forest. 

“What is it?” Draupadi asked. “I have never smelt anything like it in all my 

life.” 

They walked deeper into the trees, following the unearthly scent to its 
source; as they went on, it grew stronger, pervading the forest headily. 

Bheema shut his eyes and said, “I feel I am walking into swarga.” 



The scent was irresistible and following it blindly, they came into a small 
clearing. Draupadi stopped. 

“Look!” she whispered, pointing. 

Growing out of the earth under a punnaga tree was a little flower, scarlet 
and streaked with gold; and this flower filled the whole forest with the heavenly 
scent. Gingerly, Bheema and Draupadi crept forward, as if the tiny thing might 
wilt and die if they set foot too firmly. 

When they were near, Draupadi said, “It must be the saugandhika the rishis 
told us about. No other flower on earth can smell like this.” 

Bheema sniffed the air again. He walked a few paces beyond where the 
scarlet flower grew. He said, “The scent grows stronger! There are more of these 
inside the forest.” 

Draupadi couldn’t help herself any more; she knelt down quickly and 
plucked the little flower. Sniffing it and sighing, she said, “I must take it for 
Yudhishtira. The munis said it stays fresh for a year after being plucked. But, 
Bheema, I want some more for myself. You must get them for me from wherever 
they grow.” 

“It’s too late today, it will be dark in an hour. Their scent isn’t strong; the 
flowers grow deep in the vana and there may be danger there. Let us go back 
now and I will come again tomorrow by myself and bring you as many as you 
like.” 

The bright flower nestled in Draupadi’s hand and it barely covered a tenth 
of her palm. Reluctantly she said, “Very well; but promise you will come 
tomorrow. I must have some more of these, they fill me with such delight.” 

The rishis of the Badarikasrama confirmed that the flower was indeed a 
saugandhika and the hermitage was soon awash with its scent. Yudhishtira kept 
it beside his sleeping-mat, in an earthen vessel filled with spring water and the 
next morning it was as fresh as it had been when Draupadi picked it. 

The old muni of Badari said, “It is a blessed flower that grows in Kubera’s 
garden. It will not fade for months, its heart is so strong.” 

The next morning, at crack of dawn, Bheema set out alone for the forest. He 
went by the same path that Draupadi and he had taken the previous day and soon 
reached the punnaga tree where they had found the saugandhika. Through the 
vana, with invisible fingers, the maddening aroma reached for the son of the 
wind. Following it, Bheema walked deeper and deeper into that forest. 



Soon, the forest was a very different world. Knotted trees with immense 
boles grew here, their branches so entwined that it was always twilight. Startling 
flowers that did not grow near the hem of the jungle covered the trees and 
thickets in gaudy profusion. Birds with livid plumage called in the branches, 
birds he had never seen before. As he went on, the vana grew stranger and 
stranger. 

Bheema pressed on. The scent of the saugandhika was stronger, but he 
realized he had a good way to go before he arrived where the flowers grew. The 
silence of this jungle oppressed him; as if someone or something, perhaps a vana 
devata, a forest god, watched him with a thousand eyes hidden in stamen and 
leaf and did not want him to go any farther. To fight this feeling Bheema raised 
the conch he carried at his waist and blew a ringing blast on it. Sleeping lions 
were roused in their caves. Bheema heard a growl or two, a desultory roar here 
and there, as he plunged on. The Pandava smiled: this was far better than the 
intolerable silence. 

But lions were not all he roused with his conch. Someone else lay asleep in 
the forest, someone from another age. He had come here just to meet Bheema, 
for he had something in common with the Pandava. That being now lifted his tail 
and crashed it down across the path beside which he sat, leaning against a tree. 
He was a warrior from another yuga, when everyone was much grander than in 
Bheema’s dwindled time. But Bheema was not to know this, save from stories he 
had heard, which he hardly took literally. Like men of every age, he, too, thought 
that all times had been exactly like the one he lived in. 

Bheema heard that crash like thunder falling on the earth and ran toward it. 
Perhaps some rakshasa had heard his conch and was challenging him? Nothing 
could be better! How bored he had been, for longer than he cared to think, 
surrounded by rishis and brahmanas who spoke of nothing but peace and the 
atman and moksha. How he longed for a good fight; it would restore his spirits 
like nothing else. 

He loped eagerly through the vana, quickly as the wind. Until he rounded a 
bend in the trail and saw a wizened old monkey before him, his back turned, his 
wrinkled head cradled in the crook of his brown arm and apparently fast asleep. 
Though the monkey was quite a small creature himself, he had the longest, finest 
tail Bheema had ever seen. Both tail and its owner lay stretched squarely across 
the path along which Bheema was rushing to meet whoever had made the earth 
tremble. 

Bheema growled in annoyance. Weakly, the monkey raised his head to see 



who had disturbed his nap. Bheema towered over him, his brawny hands on his 
hips. The Pandava saw the monkey was an ancient of his kind. His golden face 
was covered by fine wrinkles; his eyes, though bright, were so full of age it was 
impossible to reckon how old he was. He could have been a thousand years; he 
was so worn and thin. Bheema growled again, hoping to scare the little creature 
away. But then, the monkey spoke to him in perfect human speech, chaste old 
language in fact! 

In a frail voice, he said, “Young man, why do you make so much noise? I 
was sleeping peacefully, dreaming fine dreams and you come blundering through 
the jungle blasting on your conch.” 

He regarded the impatient Bheema out of shrewd eyes, with directness the 
Pandava found disrespectful and somehow unnerving too, though he could not 
think why. Bheema stood breathing heavily, taken aback. Still using exquisite 
old language that scholars do, the monkey said again in his rambling way, 
“Young Kshatriya, for so you may well be, are you a stranger to these parts? I 
have never met another human being in this forest who makes such a noise. This 
is no battlefield, young man. Yes, you are surely a stranger here, that you disturb 
all the jungle-folk with your din.” 

He paused again and his shining eyes never left Bheema’s face. The 
Pandava was still speechless with surprise. 

“And where are you going deep into the vana? Don’t you know this is a 
dangerous place and the forest is quite impenetrable not far from here? Don’t 
you know anything at all, young fellow? That you plunge on heedless, blowing 
your conch.” 

Bheema was angry by now; but he felt so inexplicably drawn to the little 
old monkey that he still said nothing. He growled again, trying desperately to 
collect his wits. The monkey, who seemed to see clearly into everything that 
went on inside Bheema’s head, said, “Come and sit beside me for a while. I 
picked some fruit for myself.” 

He uncurled his arm and pushed out an amazing heap of fresh fruit, pear 
and plum, peach and apple, offering them to the Pandava. “My advice to you, 
young Kshatriya, is that you sit down and eat a few fruit with me and then turn 
back wherever you came from. Though I really cannot imagine where that might 
be, or who you are, for that matter.” 

At last, Bheema found his voice. He gave a short roar and cried, “You are 
the strangest monkey I ever saw! Talking like a man and in old language. Who 



on earth are you?” His eyes narrowed, “Are you a monkey at all? Or a vana 
devata, who have assumed a monkey’s form? Or are you a rakshasa? If it’s a 
fight you want, show me what you really look like and let us begin!” 

The monkey laughed. “Rakshasa? Fight? You are certainly a peculiar young 
man. Can’t you see, my fine prince, I am just a tired old monkey, too weak to 
even move from where I lie? What is all this about vana devatas and rakshasas? 
And you still haven’t told me who you are, or what you are doing in this forest.” 
He gave a groan. “Aah, I feel so ill today and you won’t let me sleep.” 

Bheema drew himself up and said in his most superior tone, “Monkey, I am 
Bheema the Pandava. I am the son of Vayu and I am in a hurry. Let me pass.” 

The monkey mumbled disapprovingly to himself. “In a hurry? And where 
are you going in such a hurry? Don’t want to take my advice, it seems. Sit down 
and eat some fruit, young Pandava; and then turn back. It is not safe to go on, I 
tell you. Ah, but the young never listen, do they? They must learn from their 
own foolishness.” 

“I don’t want your advice, monkey!” snapped Bheema haughtily. “I want 
you out of my way, so I can go on.” 

“Truly, I am in your way, young Kshatriya. But I am so old I cannot move. 
Otherwise, would I dare lie in the way of Vayu’s son? Why, I tremble even to 
hear that God’s name. But I can’t move. So just step over me and be on your 
way, Bheema, if you are determined to go on.” 

Now Bheema frowned. “You are older than I am. I cannot step over 
someone older than me.” He laughed, mockingly, “But if you insist, I shall really 
have to make the leap of faith, as Hanuman did over the sea!” 

“Hanuman? Who is he? Who is this Hanuman whose very name makes 
your eyes shine?” 

Bheema cried, “I can’t believe this. You, a monkey and you don’t know 
who Hanuman was?” 

The old monkey shook his head. Bheema looked down his nose at the 
creature now. He said, “You deserve to be stepped over; that, being a vanara 
yourself, you don’t know about the greatest vanara there ever was. Immortal 
Hanuman!” 

“Really?” said the monkey softly. 

But Bheema had not finished. “Hanuman was the strongest, wisest, most 
revered monkey that ever lived. He fought at Rama’s side on Lanka. Why, it was 



he who discovered Sita in the asokavana in Ravana’s palace and leapt across the 
sea to bring her Rama’s message. He is a legend not only among monkeys, but 
among men as well. He has the place of a God; we worship Hanuman. And you 
have not heard of him. 

Listen monkey. Hanuman is one of the greatest scholars of all time; he is a 
master of his mind, perfectly devoted to his Rama. Hanuman is a jivanmukta, a 
liberated soul; he is also a chiranjivi, he lives for ever.” 

A smug smile spread across Bheema’s face. “And just like me, Hanuman is 
a son of the wind, a Vayuputra. Yes, Hanuman is my brother, as strong as I am, 
perhaps even slightly stronger.” 

The little monkey’s eyes grew round. But Bheema had finished his eulogy 
of Hanuman and he said again, “Let me pass, old monkey, I am in a hurry. I have 
to find the heart of this jungle, for I must take the saugandhikas back for 
Draupadi.” 

“So that’s what you’re after! Well, as I have told you, I am tired and ill and 
really too old to move. If you knew how old I am, you would understand why I 
cannot move. I fancy I must be as old as your Hanuman.” 

Bheema growled, “You can’t be as old as Hanuman, monkey! You don’t 
know what you are saying.” 

“Well, anyway, the fact is that I can’t move and, being such a noble young 
kshatriya, you will not step over me. So, really, there is just one solution to our 
problem: that you move my tail aside and pass,” said the monkey, smiling 
sweetly. 

Grumbling to himself, Bheema crouched down beside the old vanara and 
took his fine golden tail in his hand to move it out of his way. The tail would not 
budge. Growling, Bheema put both his hands to the task. Not an inch could he 
move the monkey’s tail. Great Bheemasena, tameless Vayu’s son, slayer of 
Hidimba, Kirmira and Baka, began to pant with his effort. Beads of sweat stood 
on his brow; but he could not shift that wizened old monkey’s tail by a hair’s 
breadth. 

The monkey cried in his reedy voice, “What is the matter, O Vayuputra, 
can’t you move an old vanara’s tail? Or are you making fun of me again?” 

Full of quick shame, Bheema strained at the tail, grunting and roaring; but 
to no avail. Suddenly, he felt a spinning dizziness. He felt every ounce of his vast 
strength drain out of his arms, all his limbs and being absorbed uncannily into 
the monkey. The Pandava keeled over where he knelt. Mighty Bheema fainted 



on the mud track: vanquished by a monkey’s tail! 

When he stirred from his faint, he saw the little old monkey had vanished. 
In its place, a magnificent vanara knelt beside him, smiling and sprinkled cool 
water on his face. Ah, this was a different monkey altogether, taller than 
Bheema, golden-furred, resplendent. 

Bheema sat up weakly, shaking his head. He folded his hands and asked, 
“Who are you, magnificent one?” 

The towering creature smiled and replied, “Just an old monkey whose tail 
the great Bheema was trying to move.” 

Bheema bowed his head, “Forgive me for being arrogant, Vanara. I take 
back everything I said to you. I beg you, tell me who you are.” 

“But you know who I am, Bheema. You know my name.” 

Bheema goggled at the splendid one. The monkey said, “Bheema, my 
brother, I am Hanuman.” 

A wild cry erupted from Bheema and next moment they were hugging each 
other, with tears streaming down their faces. Hanuman cried, “Ah, the same thrill 
of love courses through me when I embrace you as I felt when I touched my 
Rama!” 

Bheema felt his weakness leave him and a new strength, greater than 
anything he had before, flooded his body. The Pandava prostrated at his 
legendary brother’s feet. Hanuman raised Bheema up and then they sat together 
beside the jungle trail. Bheema was in no hurry, any more and chewed 
contentedly on the fruit Hanuman offered him. 

The hours flashed by and nothing the two did not talk about: from the battle 
of Lanka to the game of dice in Hastinapura. Once during this conversation, 
Hanuman grew thoughtful and said, “Times have changed indeed. Yet, do you 
know, Bheema my brother, scratch them a little and there isn’t so much 
difference between those days and these. Good and evil have always existed, 
side by side and fallen into conflict even like cats and dogs.” 

He paused, gazing fondly at the Pandava. Then he patted Bheema’s cheek 
and said, “But it is true, you know, that finally goodness will always prevail. So 
don’t worry: you and your brothers will vanquish the Kauravas and the Kuru 
kingdom shall be yours. I, Hanuman, assure you of this!” 

Bheema said quietly, “As long as you are with us, we cannot lose. I feel the 
new strength you have blessed me with.” 



Hanuman gave a laugh and cried, “But I will do more! In memory of this 
meeting with my little brother in the jungle.” 

“Your blessing is more than enough,” said Bheema. 

But Hanuman’s face had lit up and he said, “I will sit on your brother 
Arjuna’s banner during the great war! And I promise you, my roars will strike 
terror in your enemies’ hearts and give courage to your own soldiers.” 

Bheema hugged him again. Then, he was suddenly embarrassed. Hanuman 
asked, “What is it, child? There is something you are not telling me.” 

Bheema blurted, “I want to see you as you were when you leapt across the 
ocean!” 

Hanuman laughed. Then he was still and the forest around them was, also; 
and he began to grow. In a moment, he was as tall as the tallest tree. The next, he 
was big as a hill and then even bigger, big as the Vindhya and he shone like a 
sun! Overwhelmed, Bheema knelt at his feet. In an instant, stupendous 
Hanuman, hero of another yuga, was his monkey self again, somewhat Bheema’s 
own size; and he laid a hand in blessing on the Pandava’s head. 

They ate more fruit together. More news and fabulous tales Hanuman told 
his brother, both of them excited as boys at meeting. At last, Hanuman looked at 
Bheema, with his eyes full of love, “I have kept you for long enough. Hurry on, 
Bheema and find the saugandhikas you have come for. The way ahead is fraught 
with danger, for this path leads into the spirit-world. Strange things live in this 
jungle. It is a forbidden forest and you must go with some stealth.” 

Then he laughed. “But my brother is a kshatriya and no one on earth is as 
strong as he is. Why should I be anxious for him? It is those who cross his path 
who should beware!” 

Bheema said wryly, “Unless they are old monkeys who are so weak that 
they cannot move!” 

They hugged each other again. Then Hanuman waved Bheema on and stood 
looking after him as the Pandava sped up the narrow trail, deeper into the forest. 
When he was out of sight, Hanuman vanished from that place like a dream. 



NINETEEN WHERE THE SAUGANDHIKA GROWS 


As Bheema loped deeper into the forest, the fragrance of the saugandhika 
was so strong that he knew he couldn’t be far from where the flowers grew. 
Now, it was not the scent of just one flower that filled the vana, but of a 
thousand, a million saugandhikas! This must certainly be swarga he had 
stumbled into, thought Bheema; anyway, not even heaven could smell any 
sweeter. 

Soon the jungle was dense and trackless and the Pandava ploughed on 
through it, following just the ravishing scent. As he went, he had to thrust dark, 
living liana out of his way: vines that grew thick as a man’s arm and coiled 
themselves around any passing creature. At times, the creepers clung so swiftly 
and fiercely Bheema had to cut himself free with his sword. 

There were the most exceptional monkeys and birds in the branches, 
peering down curiously at him; some called out in astonishment to see the 
intruder. The birds were so vividly plumed they were luminous in the twilight 
forest and the monkeys had brilliantly colored faces, like dancers’ masks. There 
were other, more dangerous beasts in that forest; but this was their time for sleep 
and none of them challenged the Pandava. Though wildflowers of every 
imaginable kind grew in the jungle he crashed through, only a single fragrance 
filled the air: the heady scent of the saugandhika. There were bigger flowers than 
the little scarlet one, there were lovelier ones; but none of these could match the 
wild and perfect aroma of the tiny flower Bheema had come looking for. 

When he had gone an hour after he left Hanuman, he heard the swishing 
flow of water and next moment, broke into the sunlight of an open glade through 
which a cobalt river meandered. Its waters were indescribably blue, as if a bit of 
clear sky had fallen to the earth and turned into a river. But it was not the 
incredible blueness or sparkling clarity of the river that held Bheema transfixed; 
it was the riot of minute scarlet flowers that grew on its velvet banks and upon 
its shimmering water. From the fragrance which hung over that place they had to 
be saugandhikas, all thousands and thousands of them! 

Had Bheema been a little more observant of his surroundings he might have 
noticed the river’s bank was a carefully tended garden, its shrubs and trees 
planted with order, its paths neatly laid. The water was gently dammed with 
earth, so it formed a pool, on which the saugandhikas grew in thick beds. But 
Bheema was intent on plucking the flowers and taking them back to Draupadi as 
quickly as he could. He could hardly wait to see her face light up. 



Now the Pandava felt very thirsty. The way through the forest had been 
long and Hanuman’s fruit lay heavy on his stomach. He strode up to the river 
whose clear water was so inviting and, without a thought for any danger, knelt to 
drink. 

He did not see the many eyes that watched him from the trees. The moment 
his lips touched the sweet river-water, angry cries shattered the silence and in a 
blink, Bheema found himself surrounded by the weirdest beings he had ever set 
eyes on, more than a score of them. They were tall and lean; some were even 
handsome after a fashion; and though they were not rakshasas, they were 
certainly not human. Their skin shone and their eyes seemed like facetted jewels 
set in their long faces: some blue as the river, some leaf-green, some wine-red. 
More bizarrely, some of them had their feet turned back from their ankles and 
others had holes in their backs, while still others walked bent almost in two, their 
hands trailing the ground. All of them wore clothes that seemed woven from 
bird-feathers, leaves and wildflowers and some from large patches of butterfly¬ 
wing. 

Bheema rose slowly and turned to face the eerie throng crowded hostilely 
round him. The leader of the beings said grimly, “Who are you, mortal, that dare 
enter my Lord Kubera’s garden?” 

Another whispered menacingly, “Don’t you know death is the penalty for 
drinking from Kubera’s river?” 

Bheema did not flinch, only tightened his grip on his mace. After his 
encounter with Hanuman, he felt stronger and more unafraid than ever. Gazing 
back calmly into the glittering insect-eyes of the leader of the motley crowd, 
Bheema said, “I am Bheemasena the Pandava, Vayu’s son and Kunti’s. I have 
come to pick saugandhikas for my Panchali.” 

“The flowers belong to our king, no one may pick them!” cried the leader 
of the yakshas and guhyakas. They were Kubera’s people, the guardians of the 
nine treasures. “But if you want flowers for your wife, you must come and ask 
our Lord Kubera for them. He is generous and may give you some; but then 
again, he may not.” 

Bheema snorted at the idea. “Why should I beg for some flowers that grow 
on the river? I am a kshatriya. The river flows free on the face of the earth; it 
does not belong to anyone and neither do the flowers that grow on its water. I 
will pick the saugandhikas and see who stops me.” 

With shrill cries, the yakshas and guhyakas attacked him. They carried short 



swords, some produced staffs and javelins and they set on him from every side 
except where he had his back to the river. Bheema gave a roar that stopped many 
of those guardians in their tracks. Then he was at them like a tempest. He was so 
quick they could hardly see him and so powerful they fell around him helplessly, 
heads smashed, bodies shattered by his mace, the clear river stained with blood. 
In no time, those left alive fled from this fearsome mortal and back to their king 
in his palatial cavern: Kubera, Lord of that jungle. 

Stepping nonchalantly over the corpses of those he had killed, Bheema 
waded into the river and began gathering saugandhikas by the armful. As he did 
so, he sniffed them in delight, his eyes shining when he thought how Draupadi 
would love them. When he had enough flowers and much more, since he was 
never one to do things by halves, he laid them carefully on the mossy bank. He 
stripped off his clothes and bathed in the cold water, washing off the blood of the 
yakshas and guhyakas he had killed. 

Meanwhile, those who had escaped arrived in some disarray before their 
king. Kubera was Master of the treasures of the earth, a Lokapala and Siva’s 
friend. He was a Deva and his luster filled his twilight cave-palace. He sat with 
twelve red hounds at his feet and surrounded by a colorful array of jungle folk: 
yakshas, guhyakas, ganas, siddhas, charanas, gandharvas, nagas, kinnaras and 
rakshasas. Of all the secret sabhas in the world, Kubera’s was the most opulent. 
Precious gemstones of incredible size and fire were embedded in the walls and 
lofty ceilings of the maze of caves that was his palace. 

He himself wore few ornaments on his dark skin, but every ring, bracelet or 
necklace that adorned him, whether of diamonds, emeralds, huge rubies, or 
pearls luminous as the moon, was a king’s ransom. His throne was carved from a 
single sapphire, mined and cut in the earth’s deepest past; it was the seat of his 
power. Kubera was a great sovereign of the earth. Now he saw his people run in 
to him in shock. “What happened to you?” 

The yakshas’ leader cried, “A terrible warrior appeared at the river. He 
drank your water and wanted to pluck saugandhikas to take with him. We tried to 
stop him, but he killed more than half of usl. Even now, he is picking the 
flowers as he likes.” 

Kubera murmured, “One warrior? And he slew half of you? What is he? A 
gandharva, a Deva, a Daitya or a Danava?” 

The tall guhyaka turned his face down and whispered, “No Lord, he is a 
mortal.” 



1. A tale is told of an old curse of Agastya Muni’s, which is responsible for these 
yakshas and guhyakas being slain by Bheema. 

A murmur of disbelief hummed through the court. Kubera frowned for a 
moment, then a smile broke out on his face. He rose and said, “I think I know 
who this mortal is. It is Bheema the Pandava come looking for saugandhikas for 
his Panchali. He is a friend. Come, we must go and welcome him to our 
kingdom.” 

Kubera strode out from his palace, followed by as wild and varied a train of 
subjects as any king in heaven or earth could hope to have. Many of them wore 
ashes, jata and rudraksha; for, most of Kubera’s people are Sivabhaktas. They 
were all quite uncanny by any human norm: some were as tall as two men, 
others short, but bright-bodied, some had more than one head, some were so 
ugly you couldn’t look at them and others were as beautiful. There were 
changelings among them, who were wolves or serpents, at times, but at others 
had almost human forms, with jewels in their heads. There were centaurs, fauns 
and other lively ones, who were spirits at times and had bodies at others. 

Back at the river, Bheema felt very sleepy. The king’s water had this effect 
on those who were unused to it. The Pandava came out of the river and fell 
asleep on the soft grass beside the flowers he had plucked. He thought he would 
take a short nap, but he slept longer than he expected to. 

In Badarikasrama, the day had worn into evening and there was no sign of 
Bheema. Yudhishtira grew anxious and Draupadi also. She said, “The forest was 
dark and seemed menacing.” 

One of the rishis of the asrama added, “Men have never been known to 
enter that forest. Mysterious creatures are said to live at its heart. But none of us 
have ventured in there, so we couldn’t say if the tales we hear are true or not.” 

Yudhishtira said, “No creature can harm my brother. But it can’t have taken 
him so long to find the saugandhikas.” 

Draupadi said, “Let us call Ghatotkacha to take us to look for Bheema.” 

So they did. In a few moments, Ghatotkacha stood before them, his black 
hands folded graciously. Yudhishtira said, “Your father is missing since morning. 
He went into the forest in search of saugandhikas and hasn’t returned.” 

Ghatotkacha’s eyes were worried. “That is Kubera’s vana. The 
saugandhikas grow on the blue river in heart of the forest and they belong to the 
Lord of the yakshas. He does not take kindly to uninvited visitors.” 



Yudhishtira cried, “We must fly there!” 

Draupadi said, “Take me with you. It was I who sent him, I can beg Kubera 
for his life.” 

There was no time to argue and Yudhishtira gave in to her. Ghatotkacha 
picked them both up, easily and flashed away from Badarikasrama toward 
Kubera’s darkling vana. The sun was setting over the mountain’s shoulder as 
they flew through the saffron dusk, bathed themselves in its calid colors. 

In no time, by fading light they saw a river like a sparkling thread below 
them, weaving in and out of the sable forest. Like a bird, Ghatotkacha came 
gliding down and landed in Kubera’s garden, where they saw a most singular 
gathering. Amidst a crowd of yakshas, guhyakas and others and seeming to 
enjoy each other’s company hugely, were Bheema and Kubera himself. 

Yudhishtira gave a cry of relief when he saw his brother and ran forward to 
embrace him. Bheema came to Draupadi with his hands full of saugandhikas 
and, when he saw her smile, he clasped her to him, in joy, that he had pleased 
her. They came before the Lord Kubera and Yudhishtira and Draupadi paid 
obeisance to him. He laid a dark palm on their heads, blessing them. 

The Deva said, “You must spend at least a week with me here in my 
Chaitra.” That was the name both of his realm and his garden2. 

But Yudhishtira hesitated, “Lord, we came to the mountains to wait for 
Arjuna. Only today I was thinking that perhaps we should go further north, lest 
he arrive there.” 

“Stay with me for a week. Then return to Badari and Arjuna will come to 
the asrama,” replied Kubera. 

They spent a charmed week with the Lord of treasures and there was 
feasting in Chaitra by day and night, under sun, moon and stars; and the singing 
never stopped, or the dancing. The wine and the food were fresh and more 
delicious than any served in the courts of human kings; and, much to Bheema’s 
delight, there was no end to either. 

Ghatotkacha flew to the Badarikasrama and brought Nakula and Sahadeva 
back with him to join the others. The Pandavas made many friends in Kubera’s 
garden. Some were exotic and beautiful, some entirely grotesque. But their 
hearts were true, without exception and they made Yudhishtira and his family 
welcome among them; most of all, their mysterious and powerful king did. 

2. The sequence of the events that lead to the Pandavas’ meeting with Kubera is 



told a little differently in the original text. It has been compressed here for 
convenience. 



TWENTY ARJUNA RETURNS 


For a magical week, there was uninterrupted festivity in Chaitra: wine, food 
and song. Draupadi learnt to sing and dance with yakshis, guhyakis and forest 
gandharvis. But at the week’s end, Yudhishtira came to Kubera on his sapphire 
throne and said, “My lord, we have been overwhelmed by your hospitality. But 
now we must return to Badarikasrama and wait for Arjuna, for our hearts are full 
of him.” 

Kubera gave Panchali precious gifts from his legendary coffers. The jewels 
she had from him were not of the earth but ornaments of the Devas. There were 
diamonds, moonstones and rubies and corals and pearls from the seas of worlds 
deep in the heavens. They were all stones of great power and fortune. At last, it 
was time for the Pandavas to return to Badarikasrama. 

Kubera had the saugandhikas that Bheema had plucked for Draupadi 
packed in reed-baskets. They took his blessing before they left because they 
knew that, for all his geniality, he was one of the masters of the earth: the 
Dikpala of the north, the Lord of treasures. Yet, not once during their visit did he 
seem any more than a wise and affable host, if somewhat ageless, since you 
could not begin to tell how old he was. Not once did he reveal his other, pristine 
form to them: that of an awesome Lokapala. 

Back at Badarikasrama, the days and nights began to seem long as years to 
Draupadi and the Pandavas. Every morning, they awoke in excitement that 
Arjuna would return to them today. But each day brought disappointment and, at 
its end, they would lie in their beds, sleepless, wondering if he would arrive in 
the dead of night. 

Yet the asrama and its surroundings were tranquil and lovely and did not 
allow them to remain dejected. The trees of the nearby woods were all in bloom, 
draped in brilliant cloaks of flowers. They went on long walks together through 
the cedar groves and even Draupadi was contented in Badarikasrama. Bheema 
was always dancing attendance on her, going to absurd lengths to satisfy her 
every whim. He would climb the tallest tree or up to the most hazardous rock- 
crevice, to fetch a flower that took her fancy. And, indeed, they were reasonably 
happy. 

But after they returned from Kubera’s garden, all their thoughts were full of 
Arjuna. Five years had passed since he left them and they could hardly bear the 
separation any more. 



One day, they were out on a rambling walk—the Pandavas, Draupadi and 
Lomasa, Dhaumya and his brahmanas and some of the rishis—in the pine forest 
south of Badari, when Nakula, who walked ahead of the others, gave a shout and 
pointed to the sky. “Look! What is that?” 

A light like a piece of the sun come loose hung pulsing in the blue. Most of 
them had never seen anything like it, but Lomasa smiled. “It is a vimana from 
Devaloka.” 

The gleaming ship of the firmament hung perfectly still, as if those inside it 
were seeking something on the mountain below. The Pandavas and the rishis 
stood rooted. Next moment, in a silent, thought-swift streak of light, the vimana 
flashed down to the earth and landed not five hundred hands from where the 
Pandavas stood. A door at its side slid open, a stairway made of mirrors slipped 
noiselessly to the ground and a kshatriya climbed down those steps, smiling 
from ear to ear. 

“Arjuna!” screamed Draupadi and ran into his arms. 

Then Arjuna knelt at Yudhishtira’s feet and Yudhishtira pulled him up and 
took him in his arms. Soon Bheema, Nakula and Sahadeva were hugging Arjuna 
and they were all laughing in absolute joy, tears in their eyes. Arjuna prostrated 
himself before Dhaumya. He bowed reverently to Lomasa and the rishis of 
Badari and embraced the brahmanas of Indraprastha. Such a reunion there was 
and Draupadi just stood by, tears flowing from her dark eyes that never left 
Arjuna’s face. It was as if she was seeing him again for the very first time, as she 
had long ago at her swayamvara. 

Meanwhile, the elegant sarathy Matali had come down the stairway that 
was a threshold between this world and another. Yudhishtira went forward to 
greet him, with Lomasa and Dhaumya. Matali stood aside at the foot of the glass 
steps and they began to throb with light: Indra, king of the Devas, came 
majestically down them. 

One by one, the Pandavas fell at the God’s feet; he blessed them all and the 
rishis who stood tongue-tied. Indra carried a silver casket in his hands and he 
called Draupadi. She knelt before him and he pressed the casket into her hands. 
“A small gift for my son’s lovely wife.” 

Indra turned to Yudhishtira, “The time draws near when you will sit upon 
the throne of your ancestors in Hastinapura and the world will pay homage to her 
emperor once more. Destiny moves swiftly and the war on the edge of the ages 
is near. Another year and some months you still have to spend in exile. I have 



brought Arjuna back to you and I thank you for the time he spent with me. 

You will find it was well spent, for your brother is a master of astras now. 
No warrior on earth and perhaps none in Devaloka, can match him any more, as 
my enemies discovered to their cost. But I will leave that tale for him to tell.” 

Indra clasped Arjuna to him, one last time and Draupadi thought she saw a 
tear in the God’s stern eye. The Deva said, “I must leave you now and you must 
return to the Kamyaka aranya.” 

He raised a hand over them and climbed back into his crystal ship. Matali 
embraced Arjuna, then, with a wave at Yudhishtira and the others, he too 
climbed back into the vimana. 

The stairway of mirrors withdrew without a sound. The diamond panel slid 
smoothly back into place, leaving the disk opaque once more. The vimana began 
to pulse with light again, until those who stood on the ground had to turn their 
faces away. In a whisper, the great ship flew up into the sky; quicker than seeing, 
it was high above the mountain. 

Now it seemed Matali was having a little gentle fun. His marvelous craft 
was no longer a disk; instead, a golden chariot had appeared in its place, drawn 
by six winged horses! Matali himself sat in plain view at its head, reins in one 
hand and a silver whip in the other. Behind him sat Indra, entirely glorious now. 
As those below watched spellbound, the white horses flashed straight up toward 
the sun and vanished: they went swifter than light. 

For a long moment, the Pandavas stood staring after the Deva; then, the 
princes linked arms and made their way back to Badarikasrama. None of them 
spoke much; their hearts were too full at Arjuna’s return. Often, in turns, the 
other Pandavas would go near their brother and hug him or squeeze his hand, as 
if to make sure he had really come back. Draupadi still walked between 
Yudhishtira and Arjuna, in a dream, holding both their hands, her gaze never 
leaving Arjuna’s face. At times, she would smile to herself in some quiet bliss 
and her eyes were full. 



TWENTY-ONE ARJUNA’S STORY 


Back in Badarikasrama, the rishis laid on a feast to celebrate Arjuna’s 
return. When they had eaten, Yudhishtira said, “Arjuna, tell us everything that 
happened to you since you left us in the Kamyaka vana.” 

Arjuna smiled; there was so much to tell. He himself was full of his most 
recent exploit in Devaloka, but he began with his journey to Indrakila and his 
first encounter there with Indra. He told them about his tapasya and how Siva 
came as the hunter. He described his duel with the vetala and how, finally, Siva 
stood revealed before him and gave him the Paasupatastra. 

“Soon after the Lord vanished, the sky grew brilliant and the Lokapalas 
appeared before me: Varuna, Indra, Kubera and Yama. They all gave me their 
astras and the mantras to command them.” 

Bheema said incredulously, “You have the Lokapalas’ astras?” 

Arjuna shut his eyes. He made an occult mudra with his fingers, whispered 
a mantra and those weapons appeared as golden arrows in his hands. With 
another mudra and another mantra, he made the astras vanish again. In fact, he 
had not truly invoked the ayudhas, just their shadows. If a devastra was 
summoned frivolously, it would consume the one who calls it, or even the very 
earth. 

Bheema was the most obviously excited at Arjuna’s return. He would stroke 
his brother’s face, take his hand and his eyes would fill as often as Draupadi’s. 
Arjuna told them how Matali arrived on Indrakila in his vimana. He described 
the inside of that craft, vividly and the flight to Devaloka. 

Like a poet, he described Amravati and his brothers smiled to hear him. It 
was so unlike the quiet Arjuna to wax eloquent about anything. But the rishis of 
Badarikasrama hung on his every word, as if it were amrita to them: specially 
when he spoke of Indra’s throne, which the worlds worship. Arjuna did not 
mention that the Deva king made him sit on that very throne; he only told his 
brothers, later, when they were alone. 

Arjuna told them about the wine and the food in Amravati, its mountains 
and forests, Indra’s garden, the Nandana and the lucent river that flows there. He 
told them about his lessons at archery with Indra and how he received the Vajra. 
He spoke warmly of Chitrasena, who became his fast friend and his master at 
music and dancing. 



Yudhishtira said with interest, “You must show us what you have learned 
from him.” 

Now Arjuna said he was tired and would like to rest for a while, but he 
would continue his story later. The rishis of Badarikasrama politely left the 
Pandavas and Draupadi together. 

When they were alone, Arjuna said, “I did not want to say what happened 
with the apsara Urvashi, when the holy ones were here.” 

Panchali looked sharply at him and he blushed. She said in a tight voice, 
“And what happened with the apsara Urvashi?” 

Arjuna took her hand, “Not what you imagine.” 

He told them how Urvashi came to him at dead of night. Draupadi’s eyes 
glittered dangerously, when he described how the apsara made a midnight 
offering of herself. “But she is a mother of the Kurus and I told her I had only a 
son’s love for her.” 

“That couldn’t have pleased her,” murmured Bheema. A smile was back on 
Draupadi’s face, that her husband had spurned an apsara. 

“She said many of our ancestors had been to Devaloka as a reward for their 
punya on earth and none of them had refused her.” Arjuna still shuddered to 
think of that night. “But I couldn’t see her as she wanted me to. I knelt at her feet 
and begged her to forgive me.” 

Bheema laughed admiringly, “She must have been angrier than ever!” 

“She was,” said Arjuna quietly. “She cursed me.” 

That fetched a gasp from his brothers and a cry from Draupadi. She 
whispered, “What was the curse?” 

“That I lose my manhood and live among women, singing and dancing as a 
eunuch.” 

Lovely Panchali gave a sigh and fainted. Bheema sprinkled icy spring water 
on her face and she awoke gasping for its coldness. She moaned, “Oh, Arjuna, 
what will you do? Has Urvashi’s curse affected you yet?” 

The others stared anxiously at their brother. He said, “Indra had her reduce 
the curse to one mortal year, the thirteenth year of our exile. And for that time, it 
will be a blessing: who will dream of looking for me in a harem of women?” 

Draupadi breathed again and his brothers began to laugh. “You might enjoy 
this curse more than you are meant to,” observed Panchali. 



Bheema murmured, “Though not as well as he would like to.” 

Yudhishtira remembered, “Rishi Lomasa told us about a task in Devaloka 
that Indra had for you.” 

“That is what kept me so long. There seemed no end to my father’s lessons 
at archery. Then one day, he called me and gave me his Vajra. That was the last 
astra he had for me. You were always in my thoughts and I was anxious to return 
to the earth. But Indra said I must do something for him before I left.” 

One day, a month after Arjuna had the Vajra from him, Indra called his son 
to him alone. “You are a master of astras now and not even the Devas can face 
you in war, let alone any mortal. But you haven’t been tried with battle and the 
time has come for you to give me guru-dakshina. I told you there is something 
you must do for me.” 

“I will do anything for you.” 

Indra said, “I wonder if you truly understand the power of the astras you 
have acquired. Do you think you could kill thirty thousand Rakshasas for me as 
my dakshina?” 

Arjuna was startled; but he would have agreed even if he did not have the 
devastras. The Pandava asked, “Where shall I find the Rakshasas?” 

“The Nivatakavachas live in the womb of the ocean of Devaloka,” said 
Indra and Arjuna saw his eyes misted over, for what reason he could not tell. 
“They are sorcerers and very powerful. They were tapasvins once and they have 
a boon from Brahma that no Deva can kill them, but only a mortal man. Our 
enmity is as old as Amravati and for an age, we have prayed for a kshatriya who 
would rid us of the Nivatakavachas. 

Their influence reaches down to the earth. Theirs is the power that Kamsa 
wielded and Jarasandha; the same power that now supports Duryodhana and his 
brothers as part of a web of evil spread across a thousand worlds. A malignant 
disease afflicts creation and it grows at the very heart of Devaloka. 

Arjuna, for this, too, you were born as my mortal son; and for this task, 
also, you have come to Amravati. Will you go to their city and take fire to the 
Rakshasas?” 

Arjuna said, “If it is in my power, I shall.” 

The thought of his mission excited him, most of all, the idea of using the 
astras in battle. Arjuna was full of courage, he felt ten times the archer he had 
been before. Indra had the rishis of his sabha come and say some prayers over 



the Pandava. This was done with grave solemnity, with all the celestials gathered 
in the Sudharma: gandharvas, kinnaras, Devas, apsaras, siddhas, charanas, nagas 
and the others. It dawned on Arjuna that the task ahead was not a simple one. 

The Pandava did not sleep well that night. With first light, Matali brought 
his vimana to the steps of Indra’s palace. Indra himself was there to bless his 
son. Arjuna looked into his face and saw a shadow of anxiety: lest he fail his 
mission and Indra lose a son. Arjuna felt chastened. When he saw Matali also 
wearing silvery mail and with every auspicious talisman he owned hung around 
his neck, he realized the terror the demons inspired. 

Chitrasena had come to wish him success. Even the gandharva was somber 
that morning; he pressed a golden locket of protection into Arjuna’s hand and 
embraced him. 

Matali only said, “Your Gandiva and quivers are in the vimana and the 
Vajra lies beside the astras, where you will sit.” He paused, before adding, 
“Where only one mortal man has sat before.” 

“And who was he?” asked Arjuna. 

“A greater kshatriya than anyone before or after him. But his was not a 
battle in heaven,” said Indra. 

“Why didn’t you ask him to fight the Nivatakavachas?” 

Matali laughed, “That was before the Rakshasas came to Devaloka. And 
that kshatriya’s enemy was more terrible than they are, though he lived on 
earth.” 

“Tell me who the kshatriya was!” Arjuna cried, though he had heard the 
legend before and should have guessed. 

“Pray for his blessing today, before you set out,” said Indra. “It was Rama 
of Ayodhya for whom I sent the vimana down to Lanka. So he could kill 
Ravana.” 

Arjuna knelt before Indra. All at once, the Deva had a golden coronet in his 
hand, a jewel-studded kirita. Indra set the crown on the Pandava’s head. “You 
shall be called Kiriti from now, O Kshatriya of Amravati!” 

He clasped Arjuna, once, tightly. Then, the Pandava climbed into the 
vimana after Matali. The stairway was drawn up and the sarathy showed Arjuna 
another place where he should sit today. It was a high seat, above Matali, which 
could be thrust out of the body of the crystal ship when the warrior who sat in it 
did battle. 



How proud Arjuna felt and how humble: sitting where immaculate Rama 
had once sat. He found that seat swiveled to face every direction and prayed 
fervently to Sri Rama of old that he, Arjuna, should not fail today. At the edge of 
his mind was the nagging certainty that this battle was as important as any he 
would fight later on earth; and its outcome would decide those of the rest. 

Matali passed his hands across the glowing panel that made the vimana fly 
and the craft rose from the ground in a whisper and they flashed away on their 
mission. 



TWENTY-TWO THE WONDROUS CITY 


Arjuna paused briefly and Bheema cried, “Don’t keep us in suspense!” 

His brother took up his story again. 

The sun was rising over Devaloka as they flew along. How could he 
describe the realm of the Gods? He hadn’t words for the luminous plains, 
studded with a thousand cities, in which Matali said a thousand immortal kings 
mled; none for the mountains like jagged jewels, the rivers flowing across those 
fervid landscapes, at times like dreams in turquoise, at others like broken, fluid 
sunsets. Through visionary cloud-kingdoms they flitted and a huge excitement 
took hold of Arjuna. 

When they had flown an hour, Matali said, “Look, the sea.” 

The ocean of Devaloka is a deeper, more vibrant blue than any sea of the 
earth. It is so profoundly blue you want to plunge into it, drown yourself in it. 
Plunge into it is exactly what Matali did! Arjuna cried out in alarm as he saw 
him fly straight down at the waves, without slowing the vimana a bit. 

Matali laughed at his anxiety. “How did you think we were going to arrive 
at the Rakshasas’ city? My ship is as easy through water as through air.” 

Next moment, they had cloven the surface of the sea and were below its 
waves. It was exactly as the sarathy said; Indra’s ship sailed as effortlessly under 
water as it did through the sky. At first, they could see some of what lay around 
them by the daylight that penetrated down here. As they dived deeper, they were 
soon shrouded in a black night. Matali moved his slender hands over his panel of 
jewels and the submarine world was lit by piercing lamps shining out in broad 
beams on all sides of the vimana. Such a fabulous world those lamps illumined! 

This was another universe. If the sights of Devaloka on land were 
extraordinary to Arjuna’s eyes, the translucent world under the ocean of that 
realm was utterly miraculous. Brilliant fish shone like lights of the soul, in colors 
that have no names in human tongues. The seaweed and mosses were 
phosphorescent, the vivid coral breathed and the very rocks were sculpted into 
majestic shapes. 

As they sank, down and down, the Pandava saw mountains here taller than 
those on the surface world. Matali’s vimana ploughed through the dark water, at 
his very thought. 

Through ravines between towering massifs, that craft flitted like some huge 



sea-creature, banking and turning as if with eyes of its own and a will. It flew so 
swiftly that Arjuna was certain they would dash into one of the mountainsides at 
any moment. But that did not happen. 

He asked Matali, “How does your vimana fly so surely?” 

Matali replied gravely, “My ship is alive, Indra’s spirit is in him.” 

Arjuna did not question anything after that, but began to prepare himself for 
the task ahead. He sat with his eyes shut in dhyana, summoning all the power he 
had. Even as deep restfulness spread through his body, Matali woke him from 
his trance, “Look, Arjuna.” 

The vimana had slowed. They were just emerging from between two 
mountains that faced each other like titans, both covered in fluorescent mosses 
and teeming with fish. Ahead of them, they saw a low plateau rising from a 
depression in the ocean floor. Arjuna caught his breath to see the city built on 
that tableland. 

It must have been thirty leagues square. All of it seemed made of lucid 
crystal, of every color imaginable: some muted, some coruscating. The Pandava 
saw crystal palaces—there were no homes in that city that were less than palaces 
—and crystal towers reaching for the surface of the ocean. Blazing lamps lit the 
city of the Nivatakavachas. They had created their own sun and moon beneath 
the waves! 

The sheer scale of the demons’ city astounded the Pandava. It was covered 
by a transparent dome and as they drew cautiously near, he saw exotic vimanas 
flit through the air under this dome. Matali had put out the lamps of their own 
ship, to approach the Rakshasas’ lair unobserved. 

For all its grandeur, its loveliness, an aura of evil hung over the submarine 
city, a darkness of the soul. Matali shivered and it was all Arjuna could do to 
keep his hands from shaking. Suddenly, they felt watched by something 
inconceivably malignant, though they neither saw nor heard anything. Their ship 
quivered and they could feel it struggling to remain on course, because its every 
instinct cried out to turn and flee the macabre plateau. 

As abruptly as they had sensed it, the feeling of being observed vanished. 
Matali sighed in relief. 

Arjuna strung his bow. He did not trust the lull and he was not mistaken. 
The next moment, all the lights of the demons’ city went out, leaving them 
plunged in darkness. As complete as the darkness was the sinister silence that 
engulfed them. Now it began: the onslaught of the Nivatakavachas on their 



minds. Arjuna thought he was back in the palace in Indraprastha and had just 
woken from a long dream. 

So compelling was the hallucination he actually rose from his ‘bed’ and 
walked out of his ‘bedroom’ to wash his face. Matali caught his wrist and pushed 
him back into his seat. 

“It is the demons’ maya,” the sarathy hissed. But he had a monster’s face, 
bloated and fanged and his eyes were baleful. Arjuna reached for his sword, 
when he felt a warmth suffuse his chest and a burst of light. Someone unseen 
was fighting the asuras’ sorcery. Matali’s face was his own again, but worried. 

“We mustn’t stand still!” he cried. As if in response, the vimana flashed up 
from where they had lurked in the dark, thinking they were invisible. Lamps on 
again, they flew directly over the city of the Nivatakavachas, above the dome. 
Matali passed his hands over his panel; Arjuna’s seat was thrust aloft so he was 
above the rest of the vimana. He was surrounded by a skin of some sheer 
material, like a large bubble, which kept the water out. Then the seat vanished 
from under him and he found he could stand steadily, because the bubble did not 
sway or shake, but was rock-like. 

“The warrior’s place,” Matali said. “You can shoot your astras through the 
skin, Arjuna.” 

The Pandava felt a wave of affection for the little sarathy: he was so calm at 
this critical time, all his wits about him. As they circled above the eerie city, they 
saw a flotilla of vimanas spew out from the covering dome and fly at them. Dark 
weapons were mounted on these craft; some already spat serpentine narachas. 

Burning missiles snaked at them from every side and Arjuna began to 
hallucinate once more. Part of him saw the tracers of fire flaring at them; but he 
thought he was imagining this: because, actually, he was back in the Dwaitavana, 
sitting beside the lake with Draupadi and Bheema. The first of the narachas 
rocked the ship and woke Arjuna from his trance. He should have shot it down, 
but had stood bemused by the maya of the demons. 

Matali cried, “The mohini astra, Arjuna! First, the mohini.” 

The dazed Arjuna would not have thought of it himself. Even now, it took 
all his strength to summon the astra. It seemed as if another will held his mind 
and his limbs in a vice. Strangely, now, he thought not of Indra or any other God, 
but of Krishna. He saw his cousin’s face, smiling at him, just as if he stood 
before him under that sea. The darkness around them seemed to give a lurch and 
dissipate. Arjuna’s mind cleared, as if whatever had held him in its power shrank 



back. 

In a flash, he lifted the Gandiva and shot his astra at the city of Rakshasas. 
They heard the keening song of the mohini. They felt the sea-bed shudder and 
then no more illusions troubled them. 

But now they were surrounded by the Nivatakavachas in their vimanas. The 
demons attacked them with all sorts of sorceries and bizarre astras of their own. 
It was all Arjuna could do to keep them from blasting their ship in shards. 
Matali, at his panel, was superb; they flitted here and there, quicker than 
thinking. The Rakshasas’ missiles missed them narrowly, some erupting so close 
they were rocked. 

Arjuna felt no fear or hesitation any more. He invoked the madhavastra and 
loosed it at the Rakshasa fleet. Swifter than light, separating in a thousand 
different astras as soon as it touched water, that weapon blew the demon ships 
into sand. Those who died never knew what killed them. 

And now they saw the strangest sight: some of the Nivatakavachas swam 
back into their city, swimming as fluently as the fish around them. Their smooth 
bodies had skins and scales, both. They were humanoid, yet they had fishtails 
and tentacles, too. Squirting clouds of black ink, so the enemy could not see 
them any more, they streaked away into the city’s fastness before Arjuna could 
aim at them again. Each one of those monsters was clad in silvery armor, like 
their skin: their impenetrable kavachas. 

Matali below cried, “Look, Arjuna, the dome opens for them. Quick, shoot 
the Vajra into the city!” 

Arjuna cried back, “Be prepared to fly, Matali, or we shall also be 
consumed.” 

“I am ready,” the sarathy replied. “Quickly Arjuna, before the dome 
closes.” 

There was no time for thinking. In a moment, the mantra was on Arjuna’s 
lips and the vimana shook with the summoning of a mahastra. The bubble at the 
crown of the ship took blinding light. The Pandava looked at his hands and his 
body and they were joints of blue-white lightning. The Vajra was upon him, 
charged with Indra’s power. Arjuna drew back his bowstring and loosed the 
Vajra. 

It flew out like a flare from a star and all the dark water around them turned 
fulvid. It was daylight, as if the sun had risen from the bed of the sea. The 
daylight grew luciferous and they saw the very waves were ablaze. Even as his 



legs turned weak and Arjuna fell into the soft seat that appeared under him, they 
flashed away toward the surface. In less time than it takes to think of, they burst 
out of the water and flew up into the sky. 

Below them, the ocean was livid. There was a star erupting under the waves 
that had turned into tidal flames, reaching for them with white-hot fingers, as 
they flitted out of reach. As it consumed the city of Nivatakavachas, the 
explosion of the Vajra shook the vimana high in the air; all Devaloka quaked. 

They flew on in silence, both of them overwhelmed, Arjuna trembling. 
After a while, Matali turned to the Pandava with a smile. Impulsively, he 
embraced the prince and cried, “You are the greatest kshatriya of all! For an age, 
no army could do what you have just done by yourself.” 

But Arjuna’s eyes were full of the splendor of the ocean-city they had just 
destroyed. Somberly, he said, “Matali, that was the most beautiful city in heaven 
or earth. I feel more sad than triumphant.” 

Matali said softly, “That city was not built by the Rakshasas, neither did it 
belong to them. It was our city, wrought by Viswakarman, once and great was its 
glory. We once lived there for yugas; but were driven out by the Nivatakavachas 
and we could do nothing to win back our city, because the demons had Brahma’s 
boon that no Deva could kill them.” He sighed. “But some days after you had the 
Vajra from your father, we decided the Rakshasas must die. Even if our ancient 
home was consumed.” 



TWENTY-THREE HIRANYAPURI 


Matali fell quiet and they flew in silence again. Arjuna said, “We are not 
going back the way we 

came.” 

“No, there is another task for you. Look.” 

He pointed ahead and near the horizon, Arjuna dimly saw an object in the 
sky that must be another vimana. As they flew nearer, he saw the gleaming thing 
was no ship of the air, but a golden city. It flew toward them as swiftly as they 
did toward it. 

“Hiranyapuri,” said Matali, with no emotion. 

“It is splendid!” cried Arjuna. 

“Puloma’s city of sorcery,” the sarathy replied dryly. 

“Who is Puloma?” 

“The golden witch and the Kaalakeyas are her sons.” 

“Who are they, Matali?” 

“They are Asuras, changelings who take any form they choose. They go 
where they like, do as they please. They are strong and cmel; and they, too, are 
protected by Brahma’s boon of old to their mother. For, once, Puloma was not an 
aabhichari but a tapasvin.” He lowered his voice. “She is our queen Sachi’s 
mother.” 

“What have we to do with them?” 

“The Kaalakeyas, also, can only be killed by a mortal man. They mean to 
invade Amravati for their various pleasures and it will not be the first time. Indra 
wants you to torch them from the sky.” 

They were quite near the exotic city, which flew along like a huge mirage. 
Suddenly, bees from a golden hive, a swarm of dark vimanas flew out from the 
portals of Hiranyapuri and flashed at them. In those sleek battle-ships crouched 
Puloma’s sons. 

Some were almost human and even handsome; others had the slavering 
faces of beasts. Some had just one head, but many had two, three and more, 
grimacing or grinning in every direction. Some had hands, but others claws; 
some, Arjuna saw, were winged. Some were serpents coiled in their vimanas and 



some had lions’ faces. Many had just one eye, while others had three and a few, 
even five, glaring. 

Perhaps because they had no natural armor to protect them, all of these 
were more accomplished warriors than the Nivatakavachas. They hailed Matali 
and Arjuna in evil voices, some deep, some shrill. 

“Devas, you have come back to fight!” 

“Weren’t you routed the last time, that you dare attack us again?” 

“Can you hear us, Indra? You shouldn’t have troubled coming here; we 
were on our way to Amravati.” 

“Perhaps we can take his head with us!” 

Devilish laughter filled the sky. Arjuna could not understand how they cast 
their voices so far, but there was hardly time to think of that. The Asuras 
attacked with flaming missiles so Matali’s vimana was tossed about like a 
coracle on a stormy sea. Their ship streaked this way and that; it took all the 
sarathy’s skill to keep them aloft. Often, they vanished before the Asuras, then 
reappeared in another part of the sky. 

But these demons were marksmen and found their target too often. Arjuna 
raised the Gandiva and the air was thick with weapons. 

He soon cried to Matali, “There are too many of them. I cannot fight them 

all.” 

The sarathy cried back, “The Paasupata, Arjuna! Use Siva’s weapon.” 

At that moment, darkness fell on the sky and stark terror. It was inside their 
vimana, as well, filling Arjuna’s eyes, his heart. He felt faint, as if cold hands 
were on his throat, choking him. The Pandava heard a low gasp below him. He 
saw Matali’s panel was dark and guessed the sarathy must have slumped across 
it in a faint. Arjuna called out to him, but there was no response. He was alone 
and he did not know how long the vimana would fly itself. 

In panic, Arjuna invoked the Paasupata, the final astra. He knew that every 
time Siva’s astra was invoked, it assumed a different guise. By now, a hundred 
vimanas had flown out from Hiranyapuri. The sky echoed with the roars and 
howls of a hundred Kaalakeyas. The Paasupatastra filled the vimana with light, 
like another sun and Arjuna saw the demons’ vimanas veer away. Though they 
had an answer for every astra the Pandava had loosed at them so far, he saw the 
light of the Paasupata 



unnerved them. 

The rutilance of Siva’s astra engulfed Matali, the ship of the sky and 
Arjuna. 

“AUM Namah SivayahV’ Arjuna prayed silently, then shot the arrow that 
bore the astra from his quivering bow. For a moment, nothing happened and the 
archer watched his shaft flare out from the little dome in which he sat. Below 
him, he heard Matali wake with a cry. 

“Are you all right, Arjuna?” 

The incandescence of the Paasupata had left their vimana and now the astra 
erupted outside, so the Kaalakeyas’ fighting craft were blown about like leaves 
in a storm of light. Even Hiranyapuri in the distance shook. 

Arjuna cried to Matali, “Look, the Paasupata!” 

An incredible spectacle unfolded before their eyes. It seemed the sky, their 
ship, the Asuras, their vimanas and the golden city of the firmament were all 
transported to another realm, where time did not move. Like a dreamer, Arjuna 
could only watch. Where Siva’s astra went, a hundred new vimanas filled the 
sky. In them sat shadowy warriors, with matted dreadlocks and rudraksha beads 
that glowed like the jewels the great nagas wear in their heads. The warriors 
were fierce-looking and covered in ash like rishis. 

Arjuna heard Matali breathe, “Ganas. Sivaganas of the Paasupatastra!” 

A legion of vimanas and ganas had appeared in the sky and the rest of the 
battle was over in a moment. In that moment, the hundred Kaalakeya ships 
burned and fell away with their demons already dead. Then, the vimanas of the 
astra vanished. 

Silence had fallen everywhere. Hiranyapuri floated some way ahead. A 
thousand archers appeared at the portals of the golden city, each one with a bow. 
Roaring so heaven and earth shuddered with that sound, those Asuras shot a 
thousand astras at the Matali’s vimana. Arjuna could not possibly cut all those 
missiles down. Matali was helpless, too; they couldn’t hope to evade the flaming 
tide in the sky. They could only wait and pray for some intercession. 

They did not know the Paasupata was not spent. As the wave of a thousand 
fires came sweeping at them, an awesome figure materialized in the sky: a vast 
shadow whose feet were planted on the horizon, whose head, which was big as a 
world, loomed high above Hiranyapuri. He had jata down to his waist: 
dreadlocks coiled like cobras. White ash covered his naked body from his face to 



his feet and great serpents, their forked tongues sliding in and out of their 
mouths, were his garments. His eyes were crimson suns; his fangs were massive 
columns. He wore incredible ornaments upon his bare and black chest: pearls 
like moons, diamonds like stars, topazes like misty planets. He stood between 
Hiranyapuri and Matali’s vimana like a mountain. 

No word did that apparition speak; no sound came from him. He yawned 
open his mouth, deep as the void and the thousand astras disappeared into its 
darkness. 

No one had breathed a word, while Arjuna recounted his adventure. Now he 
paused, still full of awe as he remembered the Shadow of the Paasupata. 

Bheema sat holding Arjuna’s hand and his eyes wide. He cried impatiently, 
“And what happened then? What did the apparition do?” 

Arjuna said, “The great shadow glowed for a moment with the astras he had 
swallowed. A terrible smile lit up his black face. He gave a growl that shook the 
sky, raised a mountainous hand, plucked golden Hiranyapuri out of the air and 
swallowed that city as well. All Matali and I heard was an awful scream from a 
million Asuras’ throats, then there was silence.” 

For a moment, Arjuna was afraid the Spirit of the Paasupata might not be 
satisfied and turn its attentions to them. As if reading his fear clearly, that Spirit 
did indeed turn solemnly toward them, but then folded his hands grimly and 
bowed: because Arjuna was a master of the Paasupata. With that, the dreadful 
one vanished as suddenly as he had appeared and they were alone in an empty 
blue sky. 

Matali hugged Arjuna again and again, crying, “Your father will be proud 
of you today! I have fought many battles through the ages of Devaloka, but I 
never fainted before. This was a great battle, my prince, the Kaalakeyas were 
worthy antagonists.” 

The Pandava saw the strangest look in that sarathy’s eye: one of reverence. 
Matali said in a low voice, “Arjuna, none among the Devas, even, is your equal.” 

Arjuna began to protest, but the little sarathy was already back in his place, 
flying them home to Amravati. 

“I am so proud of you!” cried Bheema, hugging his brother. Yudhishtira 
asked, “And your father, Indra, was he pleased?” 

Indra was waiting for them on the steps of the palace. He came running to 
the vimana when they landed and embraced Arjuna; there were surely tears in 



his eyes. 

Later, in his sabha, the Deva king said, “You have more than paid your 
guru-dakshina to me, my son. Yudhishtira is fortunate to have you for his 
brother: how will Dhritarashtra’s princes contain you when the war on earth 
begins? Now you are invincible not only against men, but the Devas and the 
Asuras.” 

Arjuna was embarrassed and bent his head. Indra went on, “When you take 
the field, Bheeshma, Drona, Kripa, Kama, Shakuni, Duryodhana and all his 
brothers together shall have only a sixteenth part of your prowess. Look what I 
have for you.” 

A servant brought a crystal box. Indra opened it, drew out a suit of golden 
mail and gave it to Arjuna. It was light as the breeze. The Pandava received it in 
wonder, thinking for a moment that it was an elaborate ornament for a warrior. 
Indra said, “Not the astras of the Gods can pierce this mail. It is my own 
kavacha, made before the earth.” 

He set another crown on his son’s head and then gave him ornaments and 
silks for Draupadi. 

When the brothers opened the casket Arjuna had brought from Devaloka, 
the light of those gifts filled their cave on Badarikasrama. Arjuna said, “I rested 
another week in Amravati, then Indra called me. T know how anxious you are to 
be back with Panchali and your brothers. Yudhishtira and the others spend every 
moment waiting for you. I think the time has come for you to go back.’” 

There was a feast that night in Indra’s halls and Chitrasena’s gandharvas 
and Rambha’s apsaras sang and danced until daybreak. The sun rose over 
Amravati and Indra said quietly to Arjuna, “The pushpaka vimana is waiting to 
take you where your heart is.” 

Arjuna bid farewell to all his friends in Amravati. His stay there had been 
so full of wonder he felt he was about to wake from a dream. Chitrasena 
embraced him, while Arjuna held back his tears. But the gandharva wept openly. 
“Why are you mortals afraid to show your feelings? Aren’t you sad to be parting 
from me? Then why are you ashamed to cry?” 

Indra blessed Arjuna and said, “I will come to restore you to your brothers.” 

Matali had brought the vimana to the palace steps again. 

“We already knew that you were here, in the Badarikasrama. So here I am,” 
ended Arjuna, radiant to be back. 



Yudhishtira rose. He put his arms around his brother and said, “And we are 
glad you have returned. The wait was becoming intolerable.” 

Draupadi murmured, “But you must miss the grandeur of your father’s 
kingdom.” 

Arjuna said, “Devaloka is glorious and so is Amravati. But I belong with all 
of you and it is here that my heart is content. For me not the wonders of swarga 
can match this joy.” 

They sat in silence for a while. Then Yudhishtira said into the deepening 
dusk, “I feel as if our enemies are already vanquished and we have our kingdom 
back. But, Arjuna, curiosity has its way with me: can we see the devastras?” 

Bheema cried, “Show them to us!” 

Nakula and Sahadeva said, “Show us the astras, Arjuna.” 

Arjuna rose and went into the crisp evening outside, where the mountains 
were painted in the fluid colors of sunset. Arjuna folded his hands to the sky and 
began to chant some resonant mantras. The rishis gathered round the Pandavas 
in awe and Gandhamadana shook below their feet. A sudden darkness obscured 
the sunset. Above Arjuna, ominous thunder rumbled and gashes of lightning 
streaked the heavens, though not a cloud was to be seen. A dread fell on the 
rishis and the Pandavas. 

Arjuna’s body began to shine, as if lit from within by the fires of the Gods. 
He stood unmoving, his eyes shut, his hands folded. Draupadi clutched 
Bheema’s hand tightly and even Bheema shivered at the immense disturbance of 
the elements. Then it seemed that the very sky parted and from beyond, from 
another mandala, unearthly weapons appeared in that darkness, each one a 
Deva’s. 

A thunderbolt fell, blinding, before the immobile Arjuna, a shimmering 
noose, golden arrows, alive and breathing with the elemental forces that filled 
them, a trident, a burning spear and a hundred other ayudhas, one after the other, 
in a refulgent storm. They all waited before the archer who summoned them, for 
his command; the sky was full of Devas’ lustrous shadows, the mountain blazed 
with light. 

The Pandavas stood transfixed, the rishis of the Badarikasrama, too: that 
hermitage was as bright as day. Then, all at once, the sky was full of vimanas 
and the winds were brilliant, as a host of Gods appeared in the sky. They were 
the guardians of the astras; Indra’s Devas and Rudra’s ganas and with them, 
brahmarishis seated on clouds, devarishis from Amravati, siddhas, charanas, 



noble rakshasas and gandharvas. The sky was full of music so sweet it was hard 
to endure. 

A quaint figure draped in a wildflower garland, whose fragrance filled the 
asrama at Badari, stepped out from thin air before the Pandavas. He plucked 
lightly on the vina he carried in his hand and a song brimmed on his lips. Arjuna 
stood like a stone, his palms folded to the astras. 

Narada said mildly to Yudhishtira, “Pandava, when an astra is summoned it 
must have its prey, or it will consume the very earth.” 

Yudhishtira prostrated himself before Narada. “I did not know how 
powerful my brother had become.” 

Narada said gently, “The Devas themselves have come today to calm these 
weapons, which are their spirits: of fire, light, water, earth and air. The next time 
Arjuna invokes the weapons of heaven, let it be only in battle.” 

“My lord, I was anxious. Now I have no doubt that we will win the war 
against our cousins,” said Yudhishtira, still kneeling. 

“They are not just your cousins, but ancient spirits of evil. Do not imagine 
the war will be easy to win,” said Narada softly. The wanderer went up to the 
unmoving Arjuna. Narada laid a hand on his arm and the kshatriya shone 
brighter than the sky for a moment. 

Now, Arjuna chanted some other mantras. One by one, the astras rose into 
the air, circled the one that had summoned them and flashed away into the 
depths of the sky. As they disappeared, the vimanas above also vanished, each 
with a God; then, the other celestials, by whose will, too, an apocalypse had been 
averted. 

Finally, Narada melted away as he came. When the mountain did not blaze 
any more, they saw night had fallen over the world and a full moon was rising 
over pale peaks, swathing them in cool silver. Everyone in Badarikasrama, the 
rishis, the brahmanas, the Pandavas and, most of all, Draupadi heaved a sigh of 
relief. For a while, it had truly seemed as if the end of the world had come. 

Even Bheema was unnerved and stared at his brother Arjuna with new 
respect in his eyes. Only Arjuna himself was quite calm, as he went back into 
their cave as if nothing extraordinary had happened. 



TWENTY-FOUR BHEEMA’S ADVENTURE 


For some weeks more, the Pandavas stayed on in Badarikasrama and the 
peace of the mountain where Nara and Narayana once did tapasya filled their 
hearts. The others showed Arjuna all their favorite places around the asrama. 
One day Bheema would take him on a long walk, alone; the next day, it would 
be Yudhishtira or the twins; and the day after that, Draupadi. For the first weeks 
after Arjuna’s return, Panchali saw to it she had him to herself more than any of 
the others; whether it was out on walks through the cedar forests during the 
daytime, or in a cave at a slight remove from the asrama at night. 

Those were blissful weeks for them all. Then, came a day when Bheema 
said to Yudhishtira, “The peace of Badari fills my heart, but aren’t we escaping 
from our destiny? Eleven years of exile have passed.” 

Nakula agreed, “Isn’t it time we remembered Duryodhana again?” 

Sahadeva murmured, “And our oaths.” 

Arjuna said nothing, but sat rubbing bee’s wax into his bowstring. Draupadi 
raised her eyes to Yudhishtira; but now there was no acrimony left in her, she 
only smiled at her husband. As always, Yudhishtira waited for the others to have 
their say before he spoke himself. 

Bheema went on, “This is the twelfth year of our exile and Arjuna is back 
with us. Two years more, my brothers and one of them spent in disguise. Indra 
asked us to go back to the Kamyaka vana. I think that is what we should do, lest 
we become unused to the world and its ways.” 

This was a calm Bheema speaking. He was a dispassionate warrior, 
considering his battle-plan for the future. 

Yudhishtira said encouragingly, “Go on, Bheema. Let us hear all you have 
to say.” 

“Our enemies have more peace of mind than they deserve. They may even 
think we have renounced the world and taken sannyasa on Badari. Yudhishtira, 
the rivers and forests have eyes and ears. By now, Duryodhana has heard that 
Arjuna has been to Devaloka and we are here on the mountain. Let us return to 
the Kamyaka and remind him the Pandavas are still alive. Let him suffer; it will 
weaken him. Let battle be joined already, in the mind, before we meet our 
cousins on the field.” 

Bheema sighed. “We have been more than happy in this place, even I. 



There is such peace in Badari as there isn’t anywhere else on earth. I have seen 
Draupadi smile here, as she never has since our exile began. But fate calls us 
back to the plains of Bharatavarsha. Yudhishtira my brother, two years more and 
we will see you become Lord of the earth again.” 

Yudhishtira stared at Bheema for a long moment. Finally, he said, “You are 
right. It is time we went back to the world.” 

How Bheema glowed, that his brother had conceded he was right! The 
Pandavas went to the rishis of Badarikasrama and, bowing before their ancient, 
Yudhishtira said, “It is time we left you and returned to the plains. We have been 
happier here than at any other time of our exile and our debt to you is 
inestimable. Bless us, Muni, that we may prosper.” 

The old one said, “It is not only from us that you will part now, 
Yudhishtira.” 

Yudhishtira looked puzzled, then he saw the rishi Lomasa was smiling. 
Yudhishtira gasped, “My lord, you...?” 

Lomasa took the Pandava’s hand and said gently, “Our pilgrimage is over, 
Yudhishtira. Badarikasrama is the last tirtha in the world and from here I must 
return where I came from. My Lord Indra calls me back to Amravati. King of 
men, the pleasure and the honor of our yatra have been mine!” 

That rishi embraced Yudhishtira and his kindly eyes were damp. Always 
willing to answer his questions about matters of the spirit, encouraging him to 
discover more of the hidden world, Lomasa had become as dear as a father to the 
Pandava. The sage saw Yudhishtira had evolved beyond the condition where he 
could ever be content with mundane sovereignty. Pandu’s eldest son would 
aspire to enlightenment; and he was fit for it, because few attachments bound 
him save, perhaps, filial ones. Even with these, he never allowed them to 
interfere with his commitment to dharma. 

Yudhishtira knelt before Lomasa for his blessing, then, the other Pandavas 
and Draupadi did, as well. At last, after embracing Dhaumya and his brahmanas 
and the rishis of Badarikasrama, Lomasa strode away along a trail that led higher 
up the mountain. The others stood gazing after him, their hearts full; for all his 
greatness, he was such a gentle, unassuming man. When he was gone a while, 

they saw a light on the other side of Gandhamadana. 

The aged master of Badari pointed, “Look, he goes by rishi-patha.” 

They saw a bright pathway in the sky that rose beyond the clouds. Along 



that path, they saw a familiar figure climb swiftly into swarga. Lomasa paused in 
his breathless ascent and raised his hand over them in a blessing. The next 
moment, path and figure both vanished and the sky was vacant. 

Bheema said, “I think we never realized how great rishi Lomasa is, because 
he is so humble.” 

Yudhishtira smiled to hear him. Now the Pandavas took their leave of the 
munis of Badarikasrama, with whom they had stayed six months. The old one of 
Badari blessed them, saying, “You shall always be welcome here, Kshatriyas and 
may the blessing of the fragrant mountain be upon you forever. May your paths 
be free of obstacles and success attend your every endeavor.” 

Slowly, with sad hearts all of them, they made their way down from that 
most sacred tirtha. Hardest was to bid farewell to the mountain itself and its airy 
forests they had roamed so happily, forgetting their troubles. They realized now 
that the mountain had kept grief away from them. To the Pandavas, 
Gandhamadana had become a friend and, truly, a master of their spirits: a guru of 
fathomless peace. 

Taking their time, stopping wherever the deep loveliness of a pine grove, or 
the sparkling spectacle of a waterfall arrested their attention, camping in caves 
and in the open, under clear skies where the stars hung like waylights revealing 
secret trails through the universe, they wound their way down Gandhamadana 
and arrived on Kailasa. On that opalescent mountain, they spent some months 
with an old friend, the lone hermit Vrishaparva who insisted they must remain 
with him for a while. 

“Kailasa is Lord Siva’s home,” said he. “You will have his blessing if you 
spend some time with me.” 

Loth as they were to leave the mountains, they agreed readily enough. 

One day, while they lived with Vrishaparva, Bheema went hunting by 
himself in the nearby vana. He went a long way and found no game. He was 
hungry and pressed on, determined that he would bring back some meat today 
for his brothers. Yet, not a deer or boar did he see, not even a rabbit or pheasant. 
Feeling suddenly exhausted he sat under a large flame-of-the-forest decked with 
a hundred scarlet petal-fires. 

Bheema mumbled to himself, “Vrishaparva said there was plenty of game 
in this jungle, but I have not seen a single beast. I feel tired and I’ll sleep a while 
before I hunt any more.” 

He stretched himself out at the foot of the tree and was soon asleep. It was 



extraordinary that he felt so tired and he should have been warned that 
something strange was afoot. Bheema fell into a comfortless slumber. He dreamt 
lucidly, so he stood apart from his body and watched himself sleeping. He was 
amazed that the same forest he had hunted so vainly in now teemed with game. 
In his dream, Bheema wondered if some magic had made him blind and lured 
him to the place where he slept. 

A prescience of evil darkened his slumber. He felt an indescribably sinister 
creauture watched him with greedy interest. Bheema tossed in his sleep, but he 
could not wake up though every cell in his body cried danger! He was aware that 
whatever the malevolent creature was, it watched him exactly as a hunter does 
his prey; that it had lured him here with bewitchment and meant to kill him. He 
felt no fear, because fear was alien to his nature. But he could not wake up and 
neither could he see what it was that stalked him. 

Then Bheema stopped dreaming. He was back in his sleeping body and he 
felt something awful and cold wrap itself around him, slowly, at its ease, 
something that made his flesh crawl. Suffocating, he awoke with a cry. He found 
his arms pinned to his sides and he was engulfed from head to foot in a clammy 
clasp, so he could not move a muscle. He stared down in horror and saw moist, 
mottled, yellow and green coils. A gigantic serpent held him fast. 

The cold dampness and the purulence of those coils were more than he 
could bear. Bheema roared. He flexed himself against the huge python that held 
him as helpless as it might a wild boar, or a chital stag the great snakes hunt. But 
he was Bheema, son of the wind and no snake was going to hold him for long; 
the Pandava strained against the shiny coils. They held him with more than 
unearthly strength; they held him fast with sorcery. 

The forest rang with Bheema’s roars. He struggled with all his untold 
strength against the snake’s embrace, but he could not loosen it a bit. Indeed, he 
quickly found that the more he tried to get free the more strength drained out of 
his own body, like water from a hole in a pitcher. Bheema stopped struggling. He 
lay helpless as a baby in the constrictor’s clasp. 

He heard a sibilant swishing above him. When he raised his eyes up to the 
branches of the tree he lay under, he cried out in astonishment. The python was 
bigger than he had thought. It was stupendous, twice as big as the very tree. The 
monstrous serpent had coiled itself around the flame-of-the-forest many times 
and held Bheema easily with just a part of its gargantuan body. A snake’s head, 
ten times as big as his own, peered down at him from the branch around which 
its interminable neck was draped. Lidless eyes regarded him as a tiger may a 



deer, a cat a mouse, or a common python a little pig it has firmly in its coils. 

A forked lightning-streak of a tongue flickered at the lipless mouth from 
which two fangs protruded like sharpened pillars. A pervasive hissing filled the 
clearing where the flame-of-the-forest grew. 

In a strangled whisper, Bheema asked, “Who are you, great Naga? Why do 
you hold me with your sorcery?” 

An evil smile stirred in the depths of those green, pool-like eyes. In the 
weirdest voice, half an aggressive hiss and half human, the snake said, “I am 
hungry. You will make a fine meal, for there is more meat on you than on the 
fattest chital stag in this forest. Besides, the wild creatures know me well and 
they are difficult to hunt these days. That is why I am hungry. Indeed, once I 
have eaten you and grown a little stronger, I mean to go away to another forest 
where I am less well known. Hunger is a terrible thing, isn’t it?” 

The python grew thoughtful and, bringing his enormous head lower, stared 
hard at Bheema. “But who are you, human, who wander where you should not?” 

“I am Bheemasena the Pandava,” said Bheema with dignity, “and I wander 
where I please. I am Vayu’s son and Yudhishtira’s brother. Lions and tigers I 
have slain, hardly noticing I did; rakshasas like Hidimba and Baka I have 
dispatched. Who are you, great worm, that you have robbed me of my strength 
with your wizardry? For I am the strongest man in the world.” 

The snake laughed, a dreadful sound; but then, its eyes were alive with 
interest at what Bheema said. It peered more closely at him. It slithered its coils 
up and down his body, making him cry out in disgust. The python hissed 
contentedly to itself, as it stroked Bheema: fondling a choice morsel before it ate 
him. 

“I am lucky today. Weeks have passed since I ate anything worthwhile. I 
say again, human: you are a well-fleshed creature; you will make a fair meal.” 

“But tell me who you are, O Serpent. At least tell me that before you eat 
me!” Bheema cried. 

The naga’s eyes clouded briefly in some dim and unpleasant memory. It 
spoke again and it seemed to Bheema that now its voice was more human than 
before. “Mine is a long story and an old one. I was once a king, I cannot recall 
how many ages ago it was and I was king of Devaloka. Then I was cursed and 
here I am in this snake’s body. My name was Nahusha; perhaps you have heard 
my name before? Ah, great was the majesty of king Nahusha, son of Ayu, deep 
was his learning; but with them came arrogance. I was mad with the power I 



wielded and vain with the wisdom I had. Once, fate brought the rishi Agastya to 
my palace in Amravati and in my wretched pride, I insulted that profound one. 

He cursed me, mortal. He cast me down from heaven and as I fell to the 
earth, I saw a hideous change had come over me. I had become a python. Gone 
was my body of light, vanished all my glory. Instead, I had a serpent’s coils and 
this serpent’s head. As I lay sobbing on the ground, I heard Agastya’s voice say 
to me, 'Now your swollen pride has found its true shape. This is what you really 
are, that you have become a slave to your conceit. Remain in the world as a 
snake, Nahusha. You are not fit to be a king any more.’ 

I gnashed my teeth and wept, but there was no cure for me. I cried to 
Agastya, 'My lord, forgive me! I am penitent already, release me from your 
curse.’ 

He answered grimly, ‘You are so bloated with vanity you do not know what 
penitence is. The curse has just begun. You have an age to live as a serpent, 
before the one who releases you from my curse comes along.’ 

‘Who will my savior be?’ cried I, desperately. 

‘A king of the race of the Moon. An exile from his kingdom, like you are, 
Nahusha,’ he answered. 

‘How will I know him?’ I wailed. 

‘He will come to you when you hold the strongest man in the world in your 
coils and he will answer any question you ask him. He will be wiser than you are 
and he will teach you a deep lesson about wisdom.’ 

He told me the name of the king who would set me free, but I have 
forgotten it. Ah, mortal, I have lived many centuries in the world in this worm’s 
body. The most wretched food has passed my lips: fresh flesh and blood. Pigs 
and rats I have eaten, deer, elephant and tiger. At first, I used to feel horror at 
where I was and what I had become. Often, I tried to kill myself by starving. But 
I could not and by the power of the curse, bestial greed would overcome me 
again. I would hunt a pig or a buffalo, or another serpent and gorge myself as if I 
had no control over what I did. 

Ages have passed. I remember so little of my days in Devaloka. I am no 
longer certain if I was ever a king called Nahusha, or if all that is just a dream.” 

The snake sighed and twitched his coils. But he held Bheema firmly, so the 
Pandava could not move. Nahusha the python looked down at his captive again 
and said, “Such a pity. Young Kshatriya, somehow I like you; or perhaps, it is 



Nahusha, whose spirit still dwells in this python’s body, who likes you. But, alas, 
it is the python that lives on this earth and he who must devour you. A pity, such 
a pity, for I do feel a strong fondness for you.” 

Bheema thought he glimpsed such a human flicker in the snake’s slitted 
eyes. The creature went on, “Do you know, that just now when you said you 
were the strongest man on earth I felt a stab of hope, as I have not for centuries? 
I thought to myself, here I am with a mortal in my coils who says he is the 
strongest man on earth. Perhaps, the day of my Salvation has come at last; 
perhaps I shall not have to eat this fine young human. But no, that is not to be, or 
our savior should have appeared by now. I beg you, believe me, young Bheema, 
when I say that it would please me no end if I did not have to eat you. What can 
I do? Already, the serpent juices in my belly begin to burn and compel me.” 



TWENTY-FIVE THE RIDDLES OF NAHUSHA 


Somehow, the serpent sounded entirely sincere. Bheema was certain he 
even saw a tear shining in the cursed creature’s eye. Despite his own plight, the 
soft-hearted Pandava was moved by the python’s story. 

Quite calmly he said, “Nahusha, I feel no enmity toward you, I feel sorry to 
hear about your long suffering. Yet, I am sad I have to die and leave my brothers 
when they still need me. Perhaps you do not know this, but they depend on me to 
win the war on the crack of the ages. The war on which the future of the world 
hangs.” 

Bheema considered that war. He smiled wryly and said, “Of course, now 
things are different that Arjuna has the astras. Very likely, he can win the war by 
himself. Perhaps that is why he went to Devaloka in the first place. Because it 
was fated that you would eat me before the war began and he would have to win 
it by himself. 

Possibly, it is no great matter death has come for me. I have no fear. I have 
lived a full and joyful life, in palaces and in jungles. What man could hope to 
have better parents than I did, or more noble and loving brothers? As for our 
wife! Ah, Nahusha, my friend, you should just see our Panchali. There is no 
woman in heaven or earth to compare with her.” 

Bheema called the python his friend quite sincerely. He felt a bond with 
Nahusha, even because the great constrictor was going to devour him. Bheema 
felt nothing strange about this, either: for there was no escaping fate. 

He went on, while the python listened in perfect silence, his eyes, now, 
definitely trickling tears. A pang of sadness flitted across Bheema’s face. “My 
brothers will rule the world again, even without my help. Arjuna will win all our 
battles, but I shall not have the revenge I swore against Dusasana and 
Duryodhana. Friend Nahusha, my mother Kunti and my Panchali will grieve for 
me when I am dead. I am also sad to die without fulfilling the oaths I swore to 
my queen: that I would drink Dusasana’s blood for tormenting her and that I 
would break Duryodhana’s thigh, on which he dared call her to sit. 

But fate is all knowing and decides everything for our own good. If we 
were to choose ourselves what course our lives should take, or when we should 
die, the world would be a difficult place to live in!” 

Bheema fetched as deep a sigh as he could, with the python’s coils around 
him. Nahusha, meanwhile, was fighting a battle with himself. The king in him 



was so taken up with Bheema, especially his courage in death’s very jaws, that 
he was loth to harm the Pandava. But the hungry serpent, with the long chasm of 
a belly where greedy juices stirred, was determined that Bheema was, first and 
last, a succulent meal. It was a difficult battle and Nahusha fought it bravely. 

In the meantime, back in Vrishaparva’s asrama, Yudhishtira saw evil omens 
everywhere. Jackals stood to the right of the hermitage and howled mournfully. 
An arid wind blew and hideous vartikas, one-winged, one-eyed and with one leg, 
stared at the sun and vomited blood. Draupadi felt ill, as if someone was 
squeezing her life from her. Yudhishtira’s right arm twitched and his left leg 
trembled. Sudden, unreasonable fear gripped the other Pandavs. Draupadi cried, 
“Something terrible has happened to Bheema. Go and look for him, Arjuna. 
Quickly, before it is too late!” 

But Yudhishtira said “I will go,” and he was off before anyone could 
protest. 

He set out in the direction he had seen Bheema take earlier. Hours had 
passed since his brother left, but Yudhishtira had been raised in the forest and his 
father Pandu had taught him how to follow the subtlest trail. Now, he easily 
picked out Bheema’s passage. On soft earth, he saw his brother’s footmarks. He 
saw trampled bushes and branches torn off from trees: Bheema did not travel 
without leaving signs of where he went. 

On strode Yudhishtira, his anxiety growing with each moment. He was on 
verge of panicking and running headlong through the trees, when he broke into a 
little glade with a flame-of-the-forest growing at its heart. What he saw there 
made him feel faint. Bheema lay in the clasp of a leviathan out of forgotten 
times, a serpent that was surely a great Asura, a survivor of the last deluge 
perhaps. Its pale coils were thicker than the bole of the tree. Its sleek, flat head 
was bigger than an elephant’s. 

But Yudhishtira knew how strong his brother was and he cried, “Bheema, 
we have been anxious for you! Stop your game now, it is late. Kill him, if you 
must and come back with me. Draupadi is sick with worry.” 

Bheema replied, “I can’t move, he is much stronger than I am.” 

Yudhishtira looked at the python in amazement. “Who are you that can 
contain my brother, who is the strongest man on earth? I am Yudhishtira and I 
beg you, let my Bheema go. He is my strength; I will be lost without him. O 
magnificent one, he is my favorite brother and I have never shown him how 
much I love him. Whoever you are, mighty Spirit, let him go and I will bring 



you whatever food you want: anything from the three worlds; for all my brothers 
are kshatriyas and they obey me. 

I know you are no ordinary serpent. Release my Bheema, take me in his 
place.” 

A new light glimmered in the python’s eyes, when it heard Yudhishtira’s 
name. In its voice like sibilant thunder, it repeated that name, as if it stirred some 
long-buried memory. Then the serpent gave an uncanny shout, making the forest 
quake. 

“Yudhishtira!” cried the python. “That is the name of he who will come 
when I hold the strongest man on earth in my coils. Agastya said Yudhishtira 
would answer my questions and set me free. Come near, let me tell you who I 
am.” 

“Who are you, great one?” asked Yudhishtira, even more amazed. 

“I am Nahusha.” 

Bheema was astonished to see his brother prostrating himself before the 
python. He cried, “What are you doing? Run away, or he will eat us both!” 

Yudhishtira said, “Have you never heard the name of Nahusha, Bheema? 
He was our ancestor, the Kuru king who became Lord of Devaloka for his 
dharma.” 

Nahusha murmured, “Now I know why I found it so hard to eat you, young 
Bheema. You are my own flesh and blood.” 

He turned his head to Yudhishtira. “Yes, I was indeed king in Devaloka, 
when Indra was cursed after he killed Vritrasura. Then I grew arrogant and here I 
am, a serpent ekeing out his curse. But Agastya told me that Yudhishtira would 
release me from my long torment.” 

Nahusha’s eyes glittered, “I hold your brother in my coils and I will eat him 
if you don’t answer my questions on dharma, which no man, no Deva, no 
gandharva, no one at all has ever been able to. I think the danger to Bheema will 
sharpen your wits, because I see that you love your brother more than your own 
life. Let us test you, Yudhishtira. Let us see if your knowledge of dharma is as 
deep as Agastya muni thought it would be. Come closer.” 

Yudhishtira came forward. Bheema lay bemused in the python’s coils. This 
was taking on the quality of a bizarre dream and Bheema wanted to laugh. 

Nahusha rolled his eyes and asked the first question. “What is a 



brahmana?” 

Yudhishtira thought for just a moment, then, said, “To me, a brahmana is 
anyone who is truthful, generous, compassionate and capable of sacrifice.” 

The serpent stared at him. Slowly, it nodded its head. “What is the supreme 
knowledge?” 

“I would say the Brahmam,” said Yudhishtira, without a moment’s pause. 

“Which is superior along the way to liberation, sorrow or happiness? Which 
makes the way clear?” 

“I have heard that, to the enlightened, what we call sorrow and joy are not 
different from each other.” 

And so the questions came and Yudhishtira answered them all, easily. Yet, 
he never answered assertively, or with arrogance. He always said either, T 
think’, ‘I have heard’, ‘I have been told’, or 'in my opinion’ and Nahusha 
marveled that a man of such knowledge was as humble, as gentle as the mortal 
king before him was. He felt deep affection for Yudhishtira and admiration, as 
well. 

As for the Pandava, he grew so absorbed in the python’s questions he forgot 
all about Bheema, whose life hung by the thread of his answers. Yudhishtira was 
enjoying himself and Bheema blessed every rishi with whom his brother had 
spent time in the Kamyaka, the Dwaitavana and the mountains. Though he had 
scoffed at him then, now his own life depended on what his brother had gleaned 
from the sages. 

Fortunately for Bheema, Yudhishtira had learned with love and he had 
learned well. The exchange between Nahusha and the eldest Pandava was 
animated and profound. The questions ranged far and wide: the ordering of 
society, the nature of the soul, of time, varnasrama, poverty and wealth, old age 
and youth, death, liberation, sorrow and joy, wisdom and power, dharma and 
again dharma. 

It was an enforced education for Bheema and he would never forget any of 
Nahusha’s questions, or Yudhishtira’s answers, not as long as he lived. Often, 
later, Bheema would repeat the lively exchange, word for word, for his brothers 
and Draupadi; and some rishis who heard him said that what he was reciting was 
scripture. 

Suddenly, Nahusha declared, “Yudhishtira, I have no question for which 
you do not have the answer! You are the wisest man I ever met; but more 



important, you are the humblest one as well. That is the lesson I have learnt from 
you, the lesson I will never forget. I have met many learned men during my 
years, on earth and in heaven. Some, I have even eaten,” the serpent smiled. 
“None of them were gentle like you, but arrogant of their knowledge. You are 
different, O Rajarishi; for you, your life and your knowledge are not separate 
things.” 

The python said, “I am not hungry anymore. How can I think of eating 
Bheema, when I know he is your brother, O Yudhishtira Muni?” 

He loosened his coils and Bheema fell out of them gratefully. Yudhishtira 
ran to embrace him. With unusual tears in his eyes, Bheema said, “Your 
knowledge of dharma has saved my life today. Forgive me for mocking your 
wisdom once.” 

But Yudhishtira held him close and whispered, “Ah, child, there is nothing 
to forgive. And if all my knowledge was lost today, that I have you back alive, I 
would not care.” 

But now, there were a hundred questions of his own that Yudhishtira had for 
Nahusha and the python was happy to answer them for the Pandava. Time flew 
by in the heart of the forest, while Bheema, an unlikely new convert to the 
discourse of wisdom, listened raptly. At last, Nahusha slithered down from the 
tree. He said in a voice full of wonder, “I feel a transformation come over me. 
Yudhishtira, the curse ends!” 

A golden luster lit the twilight sky above them. In a swirling of winds, a 
vimana flew down into that clearing. Yudhishtira and Bheema stood dazzled by 
the craft; but in front of them, the python was also refulgent. As they watched, 
his serpentine elements dissolved and a king of vast majesty stood where the 
snake had been. He was glorious past describing; the crown on his head sparkled 
with jewels from other worlds. 

Nahusha embraced Yudhishtira and Bheema. “My friends, I will never 
forget you both. I owe my new life to you. O Yudhishtira, Mahatma, you are 
even wiser than Agastya said. May your lesson of humility always remain with 
me, for it is the most precious wisdom of all.” 

The brothers stood a little awed. Nahusha said gently, “But now, I must 
leave you. For an age my people have waited for me and the streets of our city 
hum with the news of my return!” 

He embraced them again, then crossed to the vimana and climbed in. 
Without a murmur, that ship lifted straight up into the darkening sky and flashed 



away quicker than the eye could see. Yudhishtira and Bheema stood staring after 
it for a long time. Then, arm in arm, they turned back to the asrama. 

Almost a year, the Pandavas spent in Vrishaparva’s asrama and on the 
slopes of the Pravarshana. Until one day, reluctantly, they bid their final farewell 
to that muni and to the mountains and made their way down onto the plains of 
Bharatavarsha. They went quickly now, putting the Himalayas, where they had 
found some peace, behind them. They arrived on the banks of the Saraswati and, 
crossing her, made their way once more into the Dwaitavana and their old 
asrama beside the lake of lotuses. Now they were all calmer, Bheema and 
Draupadi, too. Knowing it drew near, they looked forward to the end of their 
exile. 

One year more they must live in the forest; and then the last year, the 
ajnatavasa, when they must be disguised and remain undiscovered. Just one 
thought absorbed all of them: the war that loomed ahead. 



TWENTY-SIX 



M ARK ANDEYA’ S LORE1 


When they had not been long in the Dwaitavana, monsoon winds began to 
sweep across the land and dark clouds gathered heavily above Bharatavarsha. 
The rains came, lashing forest and earth with healing showers. The Saraswati 
swelled within her banks, a turbulent Goddess and the lake of lotuses spilt over. 
The scent of those flowers and of wet earth, filled the Pandavas with hope. Each 
day the end of their exile drew nearer. 

When the monsoon passed, Yudhishtira said, “Indra said we should go back 
to the Kamyaka vana and I have this persistent feeling someone wants to visit us 
there.” 

They returned to the first asrama of their exile. It was strange, settling down 
in the old clearing, where little had changed. The big nyagrodha still stood there, 
with green shoots of the latest rain sprouting on its branches. It was like 
returning to the fringes of another life, which still excluded them: for less than 
two years more. 

Yudhishtira was worried that the Kamyaka might evoke the old impatience 
in Bheema. Instead, Bheema took to visiting the rishis of the forest with him! 
The son of the wind would sit entirely absorbed in whatever conversation 
Yudhishtira had with the hermits and not a word out of him. 

1. The discourse and stories of Markandeya are approximately 110 
pages long in the original text. 

Then, one day, Krishna arrived with Satyabhama. There was such a reunion. 
They hugged one another, repeatedly and when Krishna clasped Arjuna to him, it 
seemed he would never let the Pandava go. 

He whispered in Arjuna’s ear, “I have heard all about your stay in 
Amravati. I am so proud of you!” 

Their lives made perfect sense again to the sons of Pandu, as it did every 
time dark Krishna was with them. Joy was upon them and he, the uncanny Blue 
One, was as cheerful as ever. 

When they sat under the banyan tree, Krishna said, “Subhadra and 
Abhimanyu are with us in Dwaraka now. He is a splendid kshatriya and a better 
archer than you, Arjuna! 

Draupadi, your sons have also come to Dwaraka to study archery with me. 
Dhrishtadyumna brought them from Kampilya and each one is an image of his 



father. Sometimes I feel you five are with me in my city, but grown younger!” 

Tears rolled down Draupadi’s face for her sons she had not seen for eleven 
years. Seeing her cry, Satyabhama took her hand and they went off into the 
asrama; and Draupadi was grateful for the company of another woman. 

When they had gone Krishna leaned forward and, a glint in his eye, 
whispered, “Yudhishtira, you have served eleven years of exile; if you ask me, 
eleven years too many. Why wait any longer? The army of Dwaraka is prepared; 
Drupada and Dhrishtadyumna are ready with their legions; the Kekaya brothers 
strain as if at a leash, to attack Hastinapura. Let us ride now! We will take them 
by surprise and crush them before they realize that retribution has arrived. Why 
must you torment yourselves any more? Why suffer another year of this 
indignity and then one more of going like beggars in disguise? Let us go and kill 
Dhritarashtra and his sons today!” 

He sounded earnest. But Yudhishtira smiled and said quietly, “I thank you 
for your kind thought, Krishna, but you know how I feel about this. We must see 
out another two years somehow and then ride on Hastinapura armed with 
dharma. As you say, it will be hard, especially for my poor Bheema. But I must 
wait.” 

Then, incredibly, Bheema said, “I agree with Yudhishtira. We should wait 
another two years. Time flits by in the jungle, anyway and the weeks are like 
days: especially with the helpful visitors we have.” 

There was a twinkle in Bheema’s eye and Krishna flung an arm around him 
and burst out laughing. “Yes, Bheema! Just two years more and we shall let you 
loose on the enemy like a tempest of your father. But now, Arjuna, I am agog to 
hear about your stay in Devaloka. I have heard so many versions of it and each 
one so different, that one would hardly think they were the same story. So tell me 
yourself, all of it.” 

Krishna stayed with his cousins in the Kamyaka for some weeks and it was 
a happy time. The wildest beasts of the jungle would come to the hermitage and 
stand gazing at the Dark One. Deer would walk right up to him, nuzzle their 
faces in his hand, as he stroked them and spoke to them just as if they were 
human children. 

A few days after Krishna’s arrival the Pandavas had another visitor, whose 
fund of lore was always a source of delight. The ever-youthful Markandeya was 
a masterly pauranika and Krishna was the most eager of them all to hear the 
maharishi’s tales. 



When the sage, who arrived at nightfall, had been with them for an hour 
and a simmering moon rose above the forest, Krishna said, “Muni, they say you 
have no equal in the world as a pauranika. When I was a boy, my mother 
Yasodha would tell me a story every night, when she put me to bed. How well 
she told them! I felt I was part of the Purana she was recounting; I could see its 
spaces before my eyes. I could smell its forests and flowers and the characters 
would appear before me, real enough to touch. 

Muni, I don’t believe there is any story-teller to match my mother. But we 
shall give you a chance to prove yourself her equal.” 

Bheema, who loved a good story, cried, “Come, Muni, give us a legend or 
two. The night is perfect for it.” 

Markandeya did not need much persuading, but launched into some shining 
tales of the eldest days. 

“At the end of the last kalpa, the three worlds were plunged in a solitary, 
undistinguished night,” began that rishi. “There was nothing but a single dark 
sea everywhere: Ekarnava. There were no Devas, no rishis, nothing but the black 
sea. Upon that desolate and awesome sea, the Lord Vishnu Narayana slept on the 
interminable serpent Ananta Sesha. A thousand heads Vishnu had, a thousand 
arms and feet and a thousand eyes. 

He wore a fulvid yellow robe.” Markandeya glanced at Krishna’s electric 
garment and continued, “Narayana’s eyes were like suns and his body was 
immeasurable, an infinite sky the hue of blue clouds. As he slept, out of his 
navel a white lotus sprouted, its corolla blue, its stalk golden and endless. It was 
the heart of the worlds, that primal lotus and its divine scent spread everywhere. 

Within that first sacred flower Brahma was born: the Creator, four-faced 
and irradiant. The lotus-born Pitama, grandsire of all beings, poured forth 
creation. First, he gave out the waters, fire, air, the sky, the wind and the earth, 
the rivers and oceans, mountains and the ancestral trees. Then the moments, the 
hours, the days, the weeks, the fortnights, the months, the half-years, the years, 
the yugas, the manvantaras and the kalpas flowed from him. 

He made the Sapta rishi, sons born immaculately from his mind: Marichi, 
Daksha, Bhrigu, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha and Kratu. From his breath came 
Daksha, Marichi from his eye, Angiras from his head and the rest from other 
parts of Brahma’s body. And with the advent of the seven sages, dharma had a 
human form.” 

Markandeya paused to be sure they were listening. None of them stirred; 



his Purana was hypnotic. He continued, “Then, Brahma made the other living 
beings. Tamas was the quality that first arose in that Prajapati. He extruded the 
Asuras from his hind-parts and they were his firstborn, from his body. Brahma 
abandoned his creative body and at that moment, from the castaway form, night 
was born, full of darkness and sleep. And the demons, the Asuras, worship the 
night and are strongest during the hours of darkness. 

Brahma assumed another body and this had the essence of sattva. From it 
he made the Devas, beings of light, exuded them from his face. He abandoned 
the body of sattva and, because it was made of light, day was born from it. Thus, 
the Devas worship the day. Brahma took yet another form of sattva and from 
this, the Pitrs, the manes, were born. When he cast off this body it became the 
twilight, sandhya, which all beings, of both darkness and light, worship.” 

Now Krishna murmured, “Ah Markandeya, you are a sublime pauranika.” 

They all glanced at the Dark One and saw by the streaming moon that his 
eyes brimmed with yawning visions. It was as if Krishna gazed directly into the 
times and events Markandeya described. They waited impatiently for the rishi to 
continue. These were not tales that any of them had not heard before; but they 
had never heard them told like this: so they came alive and the silver sky was 
filled with a primeval sea, an interminable Serpent, a shadowy Blue God, a 
shining Lotus and all the rest. 

Markandeya resumed, “Now Brahma assumed a body of rajas and from that 
form of his, his passionate sons, men, were born. When he abandoned that body, 
it became the dawn. 

He assumed yet another material body, made of sattva, tamas and rajas, all 
three and from it sprang the rakshasas who roam the night and are creatures of 
both darkness and passion. From that body of mixed gunas, also came the 
yakshas and gandharvas, the nagas, the kinnaras and charanas and other divine 
beings. 

Then he created the birds of the air and the beasts of the wilds; trees, herbs 
and plants were born from Brahma’s hair. From his eastern mouth, the Gayatri 
mantra issued and the Rig Veda and the melody of the Saman and the Agnistoma 
yagna; from his southern mouth, the Yajur Veda, the Brihatsaman melody, the 
Trishtubh mantra; from his western mouth, the Sama Veda and Jagati mantra, the 
Vairupa and the Atiratha yagna; and from his northern mouth, the Atharva Veda, 
the Aptoryaman yagna, the Anushtup mantra and the Vairaja saman. 

From all his limbs, he emitted the various creatures.” 



The muni, who now sang his Purana softly, paused and Yudhishtira said, 
“Rishi, tell us about the yugas.” 

Markandeya said, “Fifteen nimeshas, instants, is a kaastha. Thirty kaasthas 
is a kaala and thirty kaalas is a muhurta. Thirty muhurtas long are a day and a 
night. Three hundred and sixty-five days and nights make a human year: one day 
and night of the Gods. 

Four are the ages called the yugas: the krita, the treta, the dwapara and the 
kali. Twelve thousand divine years long are the four ages together. The pristine 
krita yuga lasts for four thousand years of the Devas and for eight hundred years 
more, its twilights. The second yuga, the treta, lasts for three thousand years of 
the Devas and for six hundred years its dawn and dusk. The dwapara yuga, the 
third age, lasts for two thousand years of the Devas and four hundred cosmic 
years its cusps. The final yuga, the kali, the age of evil, is for one thousand 
celestial years and two hundred years its twilights; and then another krita yuga 
begins. 

A thousand yuga chakras, wheels of twelve thousand years each, is a day 
and a night of Brahma. Fourteen manvantaras are a day of Brahma, called a 
kalpa. Each manvantara is eight hundred and fifty-two thousand divine years and 
three hundred and sixty-seven million human years. At the end of each day of 
the Creator, the worlds, the stars and galaxies are all recalled into dissolution, 
while Brahma sleeps through his night, which lasts as long as his day. When he 
awakens again, he pours forth the worlds once more. 

One year of Brahma lasts for three hundred and sixty-five such days and 
nights, with all their creations and dissolutions. Brahma’s life lasts for a hundred 
years of such days and nights. At present, O Kshatriyas, half Brahma’s life is 
over. This is the first kalpa of the second half of Brahma’s life, his fifty-first 
year. It is the kalpa called Varaha.” 

Markandeya’s eyes glowed in the moonlight and soft excitement gripped 
his listeners at his account of time. How small and insignificant all their trials 
and concerns seemed against the immensity he conjured. Krishna cried, “But tell 
us the nature of the yugas, O perfect Markandeya! I have heard everything that 
happens in time is determined, first and last, by the nature of the age in which it 
occurs.” He flashed a smile, “Even the lives of the Avataras, I am told.” 

Markandeya bowed to Krishna. “Knower of all things, it is true, indeed, that 
the age determines everything that happens within its span. All that are born 
during each yuga are influenced by the spirit of the yuga: how long they shall 
live, what course their lives will take, how great or worthless they shall be. 



Because all beings are subject to their own natures and their natures to the 
primary nature of the yuga. 

As for the Avataras, O Krishna, they are not influenced by the yuga, but 
only seem to be. But yes, they also assume the outward raiment of nature in their 
lives and their deeds and these surely belong to the yuga into which each Avatara 
is born.” 



TWENTY-SEVEN THE FOUR YUGAS 


Krishna laughed happily. He said, “How simply you illumine the most 
profound mysteries, Muni! Now tell us about the different natures of the yugas.” 

Markandeya said, “The krita is the immaculate age, when there is no trace 
of evil on earth. Eternal dharma is four-footed in the krita yuga, but only three¬ 
footed in the treta, because evil enters the world during the second age. Dharma 
stands on just two feet in the dwapara and in the kali yuga, princes, dharma 
barely survives, hobbling on just one foot. 

In the pristine krita yuga, dhyana is said to be the highest virtue, gyana in 
the treta yuga, yagna in the dwapara and bhakti in the kali of vice and darkness. 

Brahma is the Lord of the krita, Surya of the treta, Vishnu of the dwapara 
and Rudra of the kali. Brahma, Vishnu and Surya are all worshipped in the kali 
yuga; and Siva, who bears the Pinaka, in all the four yugas. 

In the krita yuga, every creature is perfectly contented. They live at peace 
with themselves and in harmony with the divine Brahman. Their livelihood 
arises in spontaneity, from their pleasure in it. In the krita, there is no distinction 
between the best and worst of men; they are all equally gifted, in wisdom, in 
longevity and in beauty. They are free from sorrow and given to seeking 
solitude. They are tapasvins and their goal is Mahadeva Siva. They live without 
selfishness of any kind and are full of natural joy, welling endlessly in their 
hearts. They have no permanent homes, but live either beside the ocean or upon 
mountains. 

In the krita yuga, also, children are born from sexual intercourse. But the 
ecstasy of lovemaking is much more profound and prolonged than it is in the 
lesser ages.” 

Krishna sighed, “Ah, indeed. But then, the men and women of those times 
were more like Gods, weren’t they, Muni? They lived for thousands of years, if I 
remember what my mother Yasodha told me.” 

Markandeya went on, “At the end of the krita yuga, the natural font of joy 
in the hearts of the people of the earth dried up; but another blessing arose, as if 
in its place. When the eternal wellsprings ran dry in the hearts of men, those 
waters appeared materially in the sky, as clouds: sacral rain fell upon the world, 
life-giving and full of bliss. 

When that precious deluge covered the surface of the earth, lustrous trees 



sprang up. These trees were called homes, O Pandavas and they were the 
ancestors of our trees of today. The people of the world got their food from the 
trees, as they did anything else they wished for; and they, too, were as happy as 
the men and women of the krita yuga. The trees were full of visions, which 
moved the spirits of those who sat near them to rapture. 

But then, evil came to the earth. It came first into men’s hearts, where there 
was a void left by the cessation of the waters of joy, which were sukshma, subtle, 
spiritual: of God. 

When the evil seed sprouted in the hearts of the men of the treta yuga, they 
grew passionate and greedy. And the wishing trees, which they had called their 
homes, vanished from the world. The men and women of the earth were 
repentant and returned to the path of dharma. They still craved all that the trees 
had given them, but they knew their greed had made the trees disappear. 

Once more, the trees called homes reappeared across the earth and now 
they gave the people clothing, fruit and ornaments. Cavities in the trees were full 
of divine honey, which no bees or birds fed on. The men of the earth lived on 
that ambrosial honey and were content. Joy returned to them, for many years; 
but the evil, which had sprung once in their hearts, did not die. After a while, the 
people of the treta yuga turned to greed and violence again. For the first time, 
they seized the wishing trees for themselves, making possessions of them and 
attacking one another to own them. 

The trees vanished again from the world, as suddenly as they had first 
appeared. Bitter days fell on the people of the treta yuga. The elements turned 
against them in wrath; savage extremes of heat and cold beset them. Burning 
rains fell on them and they built shelters for themselves against the fury of 
nature. Many perished for their crimes in those days of retribution and the people 
of the earth turned back to meditation: to seek their souls in dhyana, so some 
peace may return to the world. 

The rains turned mild over the earth again. They flowed down mountains 
and valleys as the first rivers, flowing always into the ocean. Now, the first herbs 
of the earth sprouted from the alchemy between the new rain and the soil. As if 
to answer the prayers of the people, fourteen great trees reappeared in the world, 
with flowers and fruit. 

A brief time of peace came to the earth. But evil had taken root in men’s 
hearts and it diminished the people of the treta yuga, as the age wore on 
inexorably to fulfil its destiny. Avarice and passion rose again and men seized 
field and tree, village and shelter for themselves. They seized their brothers’ 



women. The lust for possessions overcame them and perhaps it was because they 
were afraid of losing all these again. 

The life-giving herbs disappeared back into the ground. Desolation stalked 
the world again. It was then, at the command of the manes, that Prithu milked 
the earth. Again, violence swept the land, as rapacity mastered the dwindled men 
of the treta yuga. It was in those fateful days that Brahma created the kshatriyas 
to rule the earth, to curtail the anarchy that had seized her and to bring peace to 
the brahmanas. It was in the treta yuga that the classes of men were ordained and 
each varna was given his own dharma by God, by which they could aspire to 
nirvana. 

Those times are inscrutable, for great wonders and various blessings were 
still upon the earth. After the first agonies of transformation, men lived in 
harmony again, with themselves and all the mysterious and divine forces in the 
world. Thus the treta yuga wore on and then the dwapara yuga dawned. 

The evil in men’s hearts took many forms by now, some subtle and some 
openly sinister. The dwapara was an age of conflict and men doubted the very 
nature of truth. While the Veda had been single and sacred in the treta, in the 
dwapara it was divided in four by the son of Parasara and the river-girl. Anxiety 
arose among men, suspicion and an abhorrence for life itself. They could no 
longer distinguish between truth and illusion. For the first time, disease swept 
the world as monstrous plagues. Drought came to the earth and terrible suffering, 
because of which men began to think about liberation from birth and death, to 
think of moksha. They thought of the futility of life, the emptiness of desire; they 
meditated upon their own deepest natures. 

Rajas and tamas arose to dominate half the dwapara yuga, in war, doubt and 
strange knowledge born from brutal conflict. Man’s very mind divided against 
him. He became a power and a law unto himself, divorced from the natural 
world. He sought to control his suffering and was alienated from the natural 
earth. Yet, all these dark tendencies were tempered, curbed by the profound 
virtue that men had inherited from the krita yuga and the treta, as well. 

But in the kali, the age of wrath and darkness, the earth becomes a realm of 
night and the sattva guna is all but lost in dominating sinfulness. It is in the 
spiritual apostasies of the brahmanas that the evil of kali yuga is rooted; for, the 
holy ones are corrupted in that age and forgetting dharma, they turn to 
unthinkable sins. Why, in the kali yuga, the twice-born themselves are ignorant 
of the Veda.” 

Markandeya sighed as if he could hardly bear the thought. The Pandavas 



shuddered at the mention of the kali, the fell yuga that lay in wait around the 
corner of time. Krishna, alone, was as serene as ever. He said with a laugh, “But 
the kali is the age into which every spirit of all the other ages prays to be born. 
For it is the easiest age in which to have moksha.” Softly he said, “They say that 
in the kali yuga a man need not perform any great deed or sacrifice; he need not 
even be pure. Let him but take the name of God and he shall be liberated. Is this 
true, O Markandeya?” 

There were fathomless mysteries beneath the surface of his words. Did his 
tone gently mock the rishi? Was there so much the sage had left out of what he 
said, which, indeed, he did not begin to suspect? Great truths that dark Krishna 
knew. Other worlds stirred in the heart of the earth: unknown, unknowable, 
legendary dimensions, all of them uncannily part of Krishna’s mystery. The 
Pandavas saw their cousin transformed. It was not a physical change; but for that 
instant, he seemed to encompass the very universe within himself. 

The moment passed. Krishna smiled at them. He looked at Markandeya, 
who seemed to have turned to stone in the Avatara’s mystic moment. The Blue 
One said, “Muni, you have not answered my question about the kali yuga. Is it 
true, what they say, that it is the simplest age for a man to attain moksha in? Is it 
enough for a man to chant the name of God in the evil yuga, for him to find 
nirvana?” 

And now, here was another mystery: Krishna was full of earnest inquiry; he 
was an anxious seeker. Truly, as if he sought liberation for himself, or as if he 
could liberate all mankind, if he only found moksha first; as if all Time was just 
Krishna’s quest for his own freedom. Markandeya and the Panda-vas sat 
absorbed in the Dark One’s mystery. Somehow, they had never thought of him as 
a seeker. They realized now, especially the Pandavas, that they had never thought 
of him as having any needs of his own. 

Krishna flashed his smile again, breaking the trance. He urged Markandeya, 
once more, “Tell us, Muni, about the kali yuga. Forgive my foolish interruptions; 
I only wondered about moksha and how it was to be had most easily.” 

Markandeya said in a low voice, “Krishna, there is nothing on heaven or 
earth that you do not know. But it is, indeed, as you say: the kali is the simplest 
age in which a man may find moksha and he can find it by just saying the name 
of God. Yet, the reason for this is not simple. For a man suffers horribly merely 
by being born into the age of wrath. 

He suffers undreamt-of terror, constantly, from within himself and from the 
world, as well. He lives shrouded in evil; every breath he draws is in fear. In the 



kali yuga, the kings who sit upon the thrones of the earth will have neither 
tranquillity nor dharma. They will be men mainly of tamas, full of rage, vanity 
and lust, full of lies. They will find their pleasure in inflicting torment and death 
on their subjects, even women and children. And they rise to power just briefly 
and then fall away. The kings of the kali will be short-lived, greedy and 
rapacious. 

The people will be contaminated by the customs of others. Kings will 
employ wild barbarians and murderers and these will have their say in the 
violent affairs of state. And with the people living in perversion, far from 
dharma, ruin will come to all the land. 

Wealth alone will confer nobility, regardless of a man’s birth or his 
character; power alone will define virtue. Pleasure will be the only reason for 
marriage, seductiveness the quintessence of womanhood. In disputes of justice, 
the ability to distort the truth will determine who prevails. Just wearing a thread 
will determine who is a brahmana; for the twice-born will lose their dharma and 
be steeped in sin themselves. They will not have dhyana, gyana, yagna or bhakti, 
in the age of night. 

All the world will be plunged in a turbid darkness of the spirit and the earth 
will be full of deceit and passion, greed and wrath. The precious waters of the 
soil will dry up at the fearsome ways of men. A man’s worth will be decided not 
by his truthfulness, by his wisdom or goodness, but only by the wealth he has 
amassed, by even the vilest means. 

Arrogance and sin will pass for wisdom and righteousness, brashness and a 
loud voice for scholarship. Only the poor will have any honesty or virtue left and 
the powerful will make life so miserable for them, that they, too, will become 
corrupt. Feebleness will be the only reason for not being employed. Just a bath in 
water will come to signify purification and charity will be the only surviving 
virtue. 

Unimaginable evil will engulf the sons of men. Abduction will be equal to 
marriage and wearing costly clothes and ornaments to dharma. The very 
affectation of being great will pass for greatness and boastfulness for heroism. 

Men of power, men of great faults within themselves and kings with the 
hearts of monsters, will rule the earth. Oppressed beyond endurance by their 
rulers, the good people of the world will flee the macabre cities of kings to hide 
in secret valleys between mountains, where they will turn to nature for succor, 
living off wild honey, roots and fruit, birds and flowers. Violence and 
perversions will rot the cities and all the land. Terrible wars and demonic 



diseases will decimate the human race and savage cold and scathing heat, 
scorching droughts and sweeping floods will terrorize the people of the kali 
yuga. Until, the earth will be a hell in creation, where souls are born for no 
pleasure at all, but only searing expiation.” 

Yudhishtira said quietly, “Already, there are omens of what is to come.” 

“It is not far from us,” said Markandeya. “Why, it is prophesied that with 
your war against the sons of Dhritarashtra, the kali yuga will begin.” He paused 
and said in a low voice, “And it will truly set in when Krishna leaves the world.” 

Krishna murmured thoughtfully, “Yes, it will be rare for men to even say 
the name of God in the age of evil.” 

“And so they will indeed find moksha, if they do, with a devout heart,” put 
in the rishi. 

Bheema said, “I pray I will not see much of that wretched time! But tell us, 
O Markandeya, does the world itself end with the kali yuga?” 

“At the end of the kali yuga, when the earth has been ravaged and laid 
waste by men’s sins, a drought arises that lasts for a hundred years, with not a 
day’s rain. Every creature in the world will perish, all the species. And Siva 
comes as Rudra for the dissolution. 

In an awesome form, he comes. He enters the seven rays of the sun as 
transcendent fire and subsumes the myriad waters of the earth, draining them 
into himself. Oceans and rivers he absorbs, lakes, mountain-springs and streams; 
he dries up the darkling waters of patala. Then, those seven rays he has entered 
become seven separate suns blazing in the sky. They set alight the three worlds 
as cotton balls dipped in ghee. Mountains, sea-beds, green valleys, islands, the 
continents, are all ignited and burn like dry grass in that firestorm. 

When Rudra has consumed the worlds, he stands upon the cosmic ether and 
from his chasmal mouth banks of clouds issue, greater than galaxies: clouds like 
vast elephant herds in fathomless space, thunder-roaring clouds, gashed with 
immense lightning to blind the terrified Devas in heaven. 

Some clouds are dark like the twilight lotus, which bloomed once in jungle- 
hearts; some are yellow, others amber. Some have the color and texture of 
chrysoberyl, others of sparkling sapphire and yet others are like red lacquer. 
Some clouds have the shapes of sea-conches, some of jasmine flowers of crystal 
in the sky; these are white as goose-feathers, but streaked with lightning black as 
collyrium. 



But others are menacing, themselves dark as night; still others are bright as 
blue jays’ wings and peacock-feathers. Swiftly, there are towns of clouds in the 
sky, mountain ranges of them; there are unimaginable palaces in the firmament 
and the strangest faces, some calm, some demented, staring with eyes of fire, 
latticed with veins of lightning. 

The cloudbanks roar to deafen even the Devas’ dimensions, which are not 
material. Then they open in the sky and a sheet-rain falls over the inferno that 
rages upon the three worlds below. In a day and a night, the rain has 
extinguished the conflagration of God, which consumed his creation. At the end 
of each kali yuga, the destruction stops with this deluge; but at the end of a 
kalpa, a thousand cycles of yugas, the pralaya does not stop. 

It rains on, endlessly, torrents pouring down by night and day in the 
unnatural light; until, the worlds dissolve in those tidal waters and the seven suns 
are extinguished in the sky. The loftiest world, Bhuvarloka on high, is flooded 
and a watery night falls over all of creation. Still those rains do not stop; they 
pour on for a hundred years without pause. 

At last, the precious waters have swollen into the realm of the Sapta rishi 
and the ocean covers everything. It is upon this infinite sea that a pipal leaf 
floats, my princes and the Lord of the kalpa, the Blue Infant who sucks on his 
toe, lies on that singular, resplendent leaf. From his mouth, issue great winds to 
blow away the clouds of the pralaya. For a hundred years, these winds blow 
before the clouds are all scattered. 

Then, Hari is Narayana, lying upon his eternal serpent-bed, 
Anantasayanam, as both Vishnu and Brahma who lies in the golden lotus that 
sprouts from Vishnu’s navel. Both sleep for as long as Brahma’s night lasts, out 
on that ocean of hardly a ripple. At the end of a thousand chaturyugas, Brahma 
stirs again. Once more, he pours forth Creation.” 

Krishna fetched a contented sigh when Markandeya finished. He breathed, 
“Ah, good Rishi, you are indeed a wonderful pauranika. Why, I would even say 
you are my mother Yasodha’s equal!” 

Sahadeva said, “Tell us more, Muni. Your Purana enchants us.” 

“Yes, do,” Krishna said. “How I love these old stories.” His tone was 
fathomless. 

They stayed up almost until dawn, while the rishi Markandeya told them a 
score of tales of the oldest times. About all the yugas he told them, of 
Dundhumara, of Kuvalaswa and of the rishi Angirasa. About Agni, Markandeya 



told them and the Fire God’s love for Svaha. Of the first war in heaven, he 
spoke: when Soma the Moon abducted Brihaspati’s wife, Tara and the Devas and 
the Asuras fought. He described other wars also, vividly, the churning of the sea 
for amrita and the Incarnations of the Lord Vishnu. 

He told them about the Asura Taraka and the strange boon he had from 
Brahma: that only a son born to ascetic Siva, the Mahayogin, could kill him. He 
described the birth of Parvati, who was once Sati, who killed herself; how she 
grew in her father Himavan’s palace; how Siva came to a nearby tapovana and 
was deceived by Kama into love. How Siva made Kama ashes. Of the wedding 
of Siva and Parvati, Markandeya told and the birth of Karttikeya, child of 
wonder, in the bank of sara grasses; and how that child slew Tarakasura on a 
fateful seashore. 

That was on the first night. Finally, Markandeya yawned. “I think we 
should stop for tonight. Let us resume tomorrow, when the story-teller and his 
listeners are fresh.” 

So they turned in, their minds alight with visions. Such dreams they dreamt 
that night, the Pandava princes, dreams they would remember nothing of, except 
that they were splendorous. 



TWENTY-EIGHT THE FOOLISH BRAHMANA 


For a month, Markandeya remained in the asrama at Kamyaka. Every night, 
after the evening meal, Krishna and the Pandavas sat eagerly around the muni 
and voyaged with him on luminous adventures in the magic ship of his Purana. 
The days and nights flowed swiftly by, like the waters of a river, unnoticed. 

Then, Markandeya left them, saying he must return to his tapasya. After 
just a few days more, Krishna also said it was time he went back to Dwaraka. 
Sadly, Yudhishtira and his brothers bade farewell to their dark cousin. 
Satyabhama and Draupadi had grown as close as sisters, with Satyabhama telling 
Draupadi about life in exotic Dwaraka and the exploits of the blue master of the 
ocean-city. And Panchali told Satyabhama about the mountains, about 
Badarikasrama and Arjuna’s journey to Devaloka. 

Finally, the moment of parting came. Embracing Krishna, Yudhishtira 
whispered, “When you are with us it seems as if our exile is heaven. But when 
you leave, we can hardly bear it.” 

Krishna took his cousin’s hand and said gently, “Great events are near, 
Yudhishtira, we must prepare for them. Anyway, I never leave but only seem to, 
because my heart is always here with you.” 

He turned and left them quickly, before he, too, was overcome. 

Legion were the brahmanas that came and went from the Pandavas’ asrama. 
They came in concern for the future of the world. Already, in the hearts of 
distant forests, rishis sensitive to the spirit felt the effects of Duryodhana’s 
sinister rule. It was they, in their dhyana, who first grew aware of any influence 
that arose in the world, whether of darkness or light. 

Now they had clear sense of the rising tide of evil in Hastinapura, where 
Duryodhana, who was king in all but name, had inveigled his own trusted 
courtiers into every position of power. These were ruthless men, most often 
chosen by Shakuni: a very different breed from the men of dharma who had 
ruled the Kuru kingdom in the past. Duryodhana’s murderous coterie wielded 
increasing power and the only virtue their master expected from them was 
unquestioning, sycophantic loyalty, which he bought with lavish gifts of land, 
wealth and position and with fear. 

Most of the rishis and brahmanas who came to visit Yudhishtira in the 
Kamyaka vana were wise men and genuinely concerned about the future. But 
not all the fingers on a hand are the same and inevitably, some fools came with 



the sage. 

One foolish brahmana, who had enjoyed the Pandavas’ hospitality for a 
week, arrived in Dhritarashtra’s sabha. He hoped to turn what he had seen and 
heard there to his advantage and elicit some reward from the Kuru king for the 
information he had to offer. This brahmana was a garrulous man, fond of his 
own voice and of embellishing the truth with his fancies. 

When Dhritarashtra heard of his arrival in Hastinapura, he sent for him. 
When the brahmana came to the sabha, the blind king said, “We hear you visited 
our nephews in the Kamyaka vana. Tell us about them, my friend.” 

The man needed no urging. “Lord of the earth, I have just come from the 
Kamyaka aranya, where the sons of Pandu made me welcome. But those princes 
and their Draupadi are in a pitiful condition: royal kshatriyas and living in a hut! 
I fear they are full of bitterness.” 

The brahmana held forth on how miserable the Pandavas were, how they 
burned for revenge. Lowering his voice, he said, “But they have not been in the 
Kamyaka vana all this while.” 

Dhritarashtra had already heard about his nephews’ tirtha-yatra: a muted 
account from a wiser person than this man. The king wanted to encourage the 
foolish brahmana into telling him all he knew. He said, “Really, O Muni? Have 
they been to Indraprastha, perhaps? And broken the conditions of their exile?” 

“My lord, they have not broken the conditions of their exile. But they have 
been on a pilgrimage to the holiest tirthas in the land: to purify themselves for 
war!” 

Dhritarashtra showed no emotion, but waited for him to continue. The man, 
who had never before had the chance to address a royal sabha, was happy to do 
so. He described the Pandavas’ tirtha-yatra at length and told how they arrived at 
Badarikasrama. He spoke as if he had been with them on their pilgrimage, 
whereas, in fact, whatever he knew was gleaned from the munis that had actually 
gone with Yudhishtira. 

After describing the tirtha-yatra in detail, many of which were out of his 
imagination, he paused and looked grandly around him. Then, he said in a 
whisper, “But, my lord, Arjuna was not with his brothers on their pilgrimage.” 

Pretending to be mystified, Dhritarashtra asked, “Where was he then?” 

The brahmana began to fairly babble. “Didn’t you know about Arjuna’s 
journey into the mountains?” 



Dhritarashtra leaned forward in his throne and breathed, “No, most 
knowing one. Tell us.” 

The man launched into an account of Arjuna’s tapasya in the mountains: 
how Siva came to him as a hunter and gave him the Paasupatastra; confirming 
what Dhritarashtra had already heard from his spies. Warming to his tale, the 
brahmana moved on to an excited description of how the Lokapalas had given 
the Pandava their astras and how Indra sent his vimana to fetch his son to 
Amravati. 

The truth was that, while this witless fellow had been in the Kamyaka vana, 
a certain Dark One was there as well. Krishna had fed the brahmana every tidbit 
he knew about Arjana’s encounter with Siva and those of his stay in Amravati. 
Krishna had sworn the brahmana to secrecy, knowing he would take his tale to 
Hastinapura, as soon as he could. 

Now, in the court of the blind king, Arjuna’s adventures in Devaloka were 
vividly recounted, with many trimmings. Of course, Krishna had said nothing 
about the curse of Urvashi; he had warned the Pandavas, also, that was best kept 
to themselves. Dhritarashtra heard everything he would have least wanted to: 
how Arjuna received the Vajra from Indra, how he killed the Nivatakavachas and 
the Kaalakeyas; and nothing that might prove useful to him. 

Finally, Dhritarashtra rewarded the brahmana with a purse of gold, 
somewhat less generous than the man had hoped for and had him shown out of 
the palace. The king was panicstricken. “Nemesis flies nearer every day. My 
brother’s sons, who slept on beds of down, spend their nights lying on bare earth. 
We shall not escape punishment for what we have done.” 

He fell silent, then said as if to himself, “Now Arjuna is a master of the 
devastras and he watches his brothers suffer and Draupadi suffer. How will he 
forget what Dusasana and Duryodhana did to her in this sabha? While we sat by 
and let it happen. Ah, we shall not escape with our lives; not I, not my sons.” 

Again, he fell quiet, chewing his lip. Then he said, “It is foolish to think 
they will forget even a moment of what happened. It is they who have suffered, 
not we and they will have revenge. How Bheema must smolder. He will blow 
like a storm when he comes to kill us. How will we resist them, when they have 
dharma on their side? Oh, I was so foolish, when I gave in to Duryodhana. Now 
we will pay for my weakness.” 

Shakuni was in the court and heard all this. Slipping out, he took word of it 
to Duryodhana. That prince cried, “My own father! And this is how he speaks in 



the open sabha. Ah, he is such a coward.” 

Shakuni said, “You are Lord of the earth. The kings of the world are all 
loyal to you. May your cousins never come back.” 

Kama was there. He said, “Indeed, you are Lord of the earth now. Your 
enemies live in the jungle like wild beasts, with as much honor as animals!” 

Duryodhana was still tense. Then Kama cried, “I have an idea, my prince. 
Would you hear it?” 

Duryodhana paused his restless pacing and said dully, “Tell me.” 

“Let us go to the Kamyaka vana and feast our eyes on the Pandavas. Who is 
a happier man than he who can gloat over his enemies’ adversity, while he 
himself prospers? Won’t it make you glad to see Yudhishtira, his brothers and the 
arrogant Draupadi shorn of their pride? They, who were masters of the world, are 
beggars in the jungle now. 

You will see the anguish on their faces. You will see them try to hide what 
they feel, but they will not be able to. Come, Duryodhana, seeing your cousins 
will restore your spirits.” 

A dark smile touched Duryodhana’s lips. Shakuni was beaming in approval 
of Kama’s plan. He said, “Surely, nothing is sweeter than seeing one’s enemy in 
his worst moment. The experience is as delectable as the birth of a son, or 
finding a treasure.” 

Kama said, “Make your wives put on their finery. Let them deck 
themselves in their costliest ornaments and take them to the Kamyaka, where 
Draupadi wears valkala. She is no sannyasin. Let every diamond on your 
women’s bodies send a shaft of fire into Panchali’s proud heart. Let her rue the 
day she mocked you.” 

Duryodhana said, “I would love nothing better than to see Bheema and 
Arjuna clad in the barks of trees and the haughty empress of the Mayaa sabha as 
queen of a hut of logs. I long to see the look in her eyes, when she sees my wives 
wearing silks and ornaments, while she herself is as poor as a beast of the 
jungle.” 

“What stops you then, Duryodhana?” cried Kama. 

“My father would never permit it. You heard what he said in the sabha. He 
is full of fear; he will not allow us the pleasure of gloating. Besides, Bheeshma 
must be persuaded as well.” 



Kama said, “Give me this night to devise a plan. By tomorrow morning, I 
will come to you with a way to convince the king.” 

But Kama came back the same night. Shakuni and a man who seemed to be 
a cowherd were with him. Kama said, “I have a plan and it is so simple we 
should have thought of it at once.” 

“Tell me,” said Duryodhana, bringing them into his apartment and pouring 
some wine. 

Shakuni said, “This is our friend Samanga, the cowherd. He will persuade 
your father to let us go to the Dwaitavana, from where the Kamyaka is near 
enough.” 

Duryodhana looked at them, unbelievingly. “Is this a joke, Kama?” 

“Not at all,” replied his friend. 

The next morning, in court, Samanga presented himself before the king. He 
was careful to arrive on his own. Shakuni, Kama and Duryodhana were already 
in the sabha and showed no sign they knew the cowherd. Came the hour for 
petitions and Samanga rose and said, “My lord, the time has come for branding 
the cattle in Dwaitavana. You must send someone you trust, so the counting can 
be done quickly.” 

Now Shakuni said, “The hunting season is upon us, my lord. Let the Kuru 
princes go to the forest to help count the cattle and to hunt deer as well.” 

Dhritarashtra turned his blind face to where he knew Duryodhana was 
sitting. His son said, “The weather is perfect and I am ready to go on a ghosha- 
yatra.” 

Dhritarashtra was thoughtful for a moment. Slowly, he said, “It is a good 
idea; but I have heard the Pandavas have their asrama close to our cattle in 
Dwaitavana. I am afraid to let you anywhere near them. They live in poverty and 
sorrow; there is no telling what might happen, if you encounter them in the 
jungle.” He lowered his voice. “Arjuna is a master of the devastras now. No, it is 
better we send someone else.” 

Shakuni said, “My lord, the sons of Pandu are noble; they will never break 
their word. Otherwise, they would already have attacked us here in Hastinapura. 
Besides, we will stay clear of them, so there can be no danger.” 

Duryodhana said, “We will take an army with us if you are anxious. But I 
feel the need to get away from the city, to be out in the wilds, to hunt and relax 
myself.” 



Reluctantly, Dhritarashtra gave them permission to go to the Dwaitavana. 



TWENTY-NINE DURYQDHANA’S GHOSHA-YATRA 


With an army of a thousand men, Duryodhana, Dusasana, Shakuni and 
Kama set out for the Dwaitavana. With them went their wives, richly clad and 
adorned, traveling in golden palanquins. Musicians, pauranikas, dancers and 
other court entertainers went, as well, in a colourful troupe; and they made their 
way to the forest in fine chariots. 

A yojana outside the Dwaitavana, was a lake of sweet water, with a feast of 
lotuses on it. In some woods, a short way from the banks of this lake, the 
Kauravas set up an elaborate camp. They pitched tents and furnished them with 
comforts hardly less than those of a palace. They had brought the finest cooks 
with them and a surfeit of provisions. First, Duryodhana went dutifully to inspect 
the cattle. When the heads were counted and recounted for good measure, all of 
which took three days, the Kaurava returned to his luxurious camp. The lake was 
not far from where the Pandavas had their asrama. But Duryodhana decided he 
would wait for his cousins to discover him; no blame would attach to him if they 
came to meet him of their own accord. Only if they did not, would he seek them 
out. 

The first few days after the counting of the cattle were spent in an orgy of 
hunting. Strangely, or fatefully, the Pandavas, who were not far from all that 
savagery, heard nothing of their cousins’ arrival in the forest. Then one day, 
Duryodhana decided he would like to swim in the lake with his wives. 

He sent some of his men through the woods to inspect the water. The lake 
was near enough his camp and three Kaurava soldiers arrived quickly at its side. 

As these scouts knelt beside the water, suddenly melodious voices hailed 
them from all around. From the trees stepped tall figures, clad in silvery mail 
that no smith of the world had forged. Their brightness filled the dim woods; 
their faces were at once solemn and blithe; when they spoke, it was as if there 
was always a song in their throats. 

One said in a ringing voice, “Mortals, who are you?” 

“Don’t you know our king is bathing in the lake with his women?” asked 
another. 

A third cried, “Dare you creep upon our king at his pleasure? As long as we 
are here, this lake is forbidden to humans.” 



Their voices were musical, but full of menace. Duryodhana’s men stood 
rooted, they had never seen such wonderful beings before. The bravest of them 
mumbled, “Who shall I tell my prince says the lake is already taken?” 

Laughing, the first tall one said, “Don’t you know the gandharvas of 
Devaloka?” 

Another had a bow in his hand and an arrow that shone like a band of the 
moon. “Begone mortals!” 

When they sensed the woods were full of shadowy presences, the Kaurava 
soldiers quickly turned back to their camp. They came nervously before 
Duryodhana. 

“Well?” said the Kaurava. “Is the lake fit to bathe in?” 

“My lord,” said one of his soldiers, “there are gandharvas in the woods. 
They say their king bathes in the lake with his women and no mortal may 
approach the water.” 

Duryodhana frowned. “Did you tell them who I am?” 

“No, my lord. They hardly gave us the chance.” 

“Go back and say that Duryodhana of the Kurus wants to bathe in the lake 
with his queens. Tell them to leave at once, or I will send my army to remove 
them.” 

The three soldiers took another ten men with them and went back to the 
woods. They walked under the trees for a while and saw nothing of the Elves. 
They hoped that, perhaps, the gandharva king had decided to leave the lake 
anyway, since he had been disturbed. They had not arrived at the water when, 
again, the dimness was full of tall figures materialized as if out of the very air. 

“Didn’t we warn you off from here, humans? Didn’t we say our king bathes 
in the lake with his women?” 

The Kaurava soldiers trembled just to see the gandharvas. Their presences 
were of untold age, yet it did not show on their bright faces or forms. 

Mustering his courage, one of the soldiers declared, “The Kuru prince 
Duryodhana wants to swim in the lake with his wives. He orders you and your 
king out of here at once.” 

The gandharvas’ laughter was like a terrible song among the trees. Their 
eyes glittered more fiercely still, so the soldiers longed to flee. 

Another Kuru soldier managed to blurt, “Duryodhana warns you to obey 



him, or he will come here with his army.” 

Again the musical, ferocious laughter: so old and so young. “Dare a mortal 
command the gandharvas of heaven, as if they are his servants? The least among 
us is far beyond your puny prince. Go back and tell him to be grateful we 
haven’t sent him your corpses as our reply to his insolence.” 

“Go!” cried the other Elves and the soldiers obeyed with alacrity, for there 
was grave danger in their voices. 

They came shamefaced before Duryodhana, who demanded, “Well? Have 
the gandharvas gone?” 

“There were many of them and we ten couldn’t drive them away.” 

“Did you tell them what I said?” 

“We did, my lord; but they laughed and said they took no orders from any 
mortal. They said if we went back to the lake again, they would kill us.” 

“Dare they! Gather the army. Tell Kama, Dusasana and Shakuni there is 
better sport about than hunting deer. We will show these singing celestials the 
might of the Kuru legions.” 

Two gandharva sentinels in their tree-perches at the edge of the woods saw 
the Kuru army approach, with Duryodhana, Dusasana and Kama at its head. 
They flew back to their king at the lake. 

“Chitrasena, the army of mortals approaches.” 

“How many are they?” asked Arjuna’s friend and master. 

“Some hundreds, my lord.” 

“We are fifty. It will be a fair encounter,” smiled the gandharva, wiping his 
body with a cloth of tender leaves. “We will fight them.” 

The Kuru force arrived at the edge of the trees, when, all at once, strange 
cries erupted among the trees. There seemed to be a thousand Elves in the 
darkling wood; so thickly and furiously did their arrows fly out to greet the 
soldiers of Hastinapura. And they were no common shafts but full of light and 
fear, each becoming ten and every one deadly. 

The first wave of Kuru soldiers, those that did not fall, turned and fled. 
Kama blew a blast on his hunting-horn and plunged his chariot forward. Arrows 
as wizardly as the gandharvas’ shafts streamed from his bow and each one found 
its mark. Kama brought the Elves tumbling from their trees, shot through their 
arms and chests, crying out in their sweet voices. 



Duryodhana, Shakuni and Dusasana came to join the fray and, though they 
were deathless folk, the gandharvas were driven back. The Elves realized these 
were no ordinary soldiers, but kshatriyas and masters of astras. 

In a wink, the woods emptied, the immortals vanished like the breeze. 
Duryodhana’s army surged forward, roaring in triumph; and behind the fighting 
men, came the Kaurava women, borne in their golden litters: so assured was the 
Kuru prince. Meanwhile, the gandharvas were back at the water, under the 
spreading tree where their king lay among his women. 

Breathless came his fifty to Chitrasena and cried, “They have at least three 
masters of astras with them; one, especially, fights like no kshatriya of the earth. 
He wears golden mail, as if it is his very skin and earrings of gold that gleam as 
if the Sun himself dwells in them! We cannot turn them back, Chitrasena; you 
must come yourself to fight.” 

Chitrasena said thoughtfully, “The golden warrior must be Kama. He is, 
indeed, the blood of Surya Deva. Yet, he is only a mortal.” 

Slowly Chitrasena rose and he was taller than the rest of his people. His 
face shone and, now that he prepared for battle, his eyes were like drops of star- 
fire. One of his lovely women strapped on his quiver for him and it was light as a 
breath. Chitrasena picked up his slender bow; but he did not go to fight 
Duryodhana’s force on foot. He took his women and climbed into the vimana 
that waited for him, not touching the ground. 

Flitting through the trees like some weird spirit of the future, that disk flew 
at the Kuru army. At an open panel, sat Chitrasena: fierce and brilliant. From his 
silver bow, a storm of arrows hummed. They were shafts of sorcery and assailed 
the Kuru army with dark phantasms. 

Terrifying specters beset Kama and Shakuni, Duryodhana and Dusasana 
and all their soldiers. Nightmares stalked the trees. Monsters out of dreams 
howled at them. A hundred vimanas flew at them, shining and smooth, every one 
full of fear. As a man, Duryodhana’s men turned and ran. 

Bemused by the flashing armada in the air and on the ground and by the 
hallucinations in the woods, Kama reined in his chariot. But the gandharva 
king’s arrows brought not only dreams and illusions; other shafts brought death, 
very real and final. In moments, hundreds of fleeing Kuru soldiers were cut 
down. Chitrasena’s fifty warriors fought from the trees. They were angry at their 
earlier rout and irresistible now that their king led them. 

Chitrasena’s vimana was everywhere. Five blinding arrows incinerated 



Kama’s chariot. Roaring, he leapt into a fresh ratha and fought on. But 
Chitrasena had seen that he was the greatest threat: he pursued Kama in the 
flitting vimana and consumed his new chariot as well. Kama could not possibly 
fight the gandharvas from the ground. Most unnerving were their musical cries; 
they were so haunting you wanted to throw down your bow and run away. 

Kama fled the battle and then no one else could even remotely stand up to 
Chitrasena. The Kuru soldiers ran any way they could. Shakuni, too, quickly 
decided flight was better than valor. 

Yet, there was one Kuru made of sterner stuff: Duryodhana stood his 
ground, roaring, a tide of fire flowing from his bow. But he was almost alone; 
only Dusasana and a few of his brothers stood with him. Chitrasena fought them 
from the air, from the trees and open ground, flying circles around them. 

When all the other kshatriyas had fled, fifty gandharvas turned just on 
Duryodhana, Dusasana and their brothers. Duryodhana’s chariot was smashed 
under him. In a flash, a score of the immortals surrounded him and brought him 
captive to Chitrasena, who seized him by his hair and flung him into a metallic 
net, like an animal. Dusasana and all his brothers who stayed to fight were taken. 

The palanquin-bearers of the Kuru princesses were neither kshatriyas nor 
heroes. They had panicked at Chitrasena’s first attack and, dropping their 
precious burdens, fled. In all their finery, dripping jewels, Duyrodhana’s wives 
were seized by Chitrasena’s gandharvas and flung tardily into the wide net. The 
desperate litter-bearers and some panicstricken soldiers with them, came flying 
through the forest to the Pandavas’ asrama. Yudhishtira sat before a sacramental 
fire at his daily worship, with his brothers around him. 

The Kaurava soldiers came and fell on their faces before the Pandavas. 
Those men cried, “Yudhishtira, save us! A gandharva has captured Duryodhana 
and his queens. You must help us or they will die.” 

Bheema began to laugh. He clapped his hands and cried, “Well done, 
Gandharvas! I am happy to know we have some friends left in the world. Fate 
has caught up with our cousin. He came here to gloat and he has the payment he 
deserves. Those who wish evil upon others find it for themselves!” 

And he laughed again loudly. But Yudhishtira laid a hand on his brother’s 
arm. “This is no time to gloat, Bheema. The Kauravas are our cousins and 
between cousins, there will be misunderstandings. But they are our blood, our 
family and no outsider should harm them. The gandharvas have taken not only 
Duryodhana and his brothers, but their women. The women of our Kuru clan.” 



Bheema began to speak, but Yudhishtira held his hand up and silenced him. 
“The Kauravas are our enemies, certainly, but our own honor is at stake here. 
Arm yourself Bheema; take Arjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva with you. Go and free 
our cousins.” 

Bheema was livid. He cried, “What are you saying, Yudhishtira? You may 
be able to forget everything they have done to us; yes, with your yagnas and 
your dhyana, you may forget. But not I! They are paying for their sins and they 
have brought this punishment on themselves. You cannot ask me to fight the 
gandharva. Why, I consider him my dearest friend and I am in his debt forever!” 

But with the anger of a patient man, potent because it is so rare, Yudhishtira 
flashed at his brother, “Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? You sit here and let 
someone you don’t even know steal sacred revenge from you. Are you a coward, 
a weakling, or both, that you allow a stranger to take what is yours? Go and 
rescue them, Bheema. Only then will you be able to keep your oath, when the 
time comes.” 

Bheema looked startled; he had not thought of it like that. Yudhishtira took 
him aside and, lowering his voice, said, “Knowing our cousin, I am sure 
Duryodhana wronged the gandharva. Yet, the Elf has taken not only him, but his 
wives. We can’t stand for that. The Kauravas are our enemies; they are a hundred 
against our five. But when an outsider attacks our kin, we must always be a 
hundred and five. 

Bheema, receiving a boon from a God, inheriting a kingdom or having a 
son are fortunes indeed. But saving an enemy’s life is a pleasure equal to all 
those three put together!” 

Bheema bowed, “You are right again, Yudhishtira. I will fight the 
gandharvas.” 

Yudhishtira hugged him, “Try talking to the celestial first. Only if he 
doesn’t listen, speak with weapons. Jaya vijayi bhava!” 



THIRTY THE SHAMING OF DURYQDHANA 


The four younger Pandavas set out, taking Duryodhana’s men with them. 
When they were still some way from the lake, they saw gandharvas in the trees, 
moving with the ease of wild animals. With them were the Kauravas they had 
taken captive, Duryodhana, Dusasana, their brothers and wives. Arjuna shot a 
clutch of arrows over the Elves’ heads. They stopped and turned angrily, 
weapons appearing in their hands as if by magic. 

Arjuna cried, “Release my brother Duryodhana, prince of the Kurus!” 

The gandharvas laughed at him. One cried back, “Mortal, haven’t you 
learnt your lesson yet? I told you, we take no orders from anyone but our king.” 

Duryodhana’s face was a picture when he saw the Pandavas. Arjuna cried, 
“Gandharvas, you have taken my cousins’ women captive. Release them, or the 
earth will drink your unearthly blood.” 

“Brave words, mortal!” said the gandharva, laughing melodiously. “And 
strangely, I think I have seen you somewhere before. But, Kshatriya, we have 
just routed an army of a thousand men and you four want battle with us?” 

Arjuna raised his bow. “We four are four armies. Release them or fight!” 

“Then fight!” cried the gandharva and the fifty Elves stood against the four 
Pandavas, with weapons raised. 

Battle ensued, swift and fierce. The dark woods lit up with shafts of fire and 
light. What Yudhishtira said about strangers depriving them of their revenge had 
touched his brothers deeply; they fought as if their lives depended on this battle. 
The gandharvas filled those woods with illusions again. 

But ranged against them now was Arjuna the Pandava, himself a master of 
the weapons of maya. He shot a golden shaft from his Gandiva. It exploded in 
stardust and the hallucinations vanished. 

After this, there was no containing the Pandavas. Vimanas appeared like 
mirages among the trees and the gandharvas bundled their captives into these, 
clambered in themselves and flashed away. But Arjuna was not about to let them 
escape. He filled the sky with a cloud of arrows, which lashed the elven ships 
with molten showers. The quicksilver disks flew down again, prisoners and all. 

And now the biggest gandharva vimana took to the air under Arjuna’s cloak 
of fire. At a clear panel in that craft stood Chitrasena. From his silver bow, a 
storm of light beset the Pandavas, who stood chariotless on the ground. Those 



shafts brought new illusions, not of fear, but delight. The Pandavas saw naked 
apsaras beckoning from the thickets. The fragrances of Devaloka filled the 
twilight woods, so the brothers wanted to fling their weapons down. Who 
wanted to fight, when heaven had come to the earth around them? Delicious 
languor filled their limbs. 

But Arjuna had learnt all about these weapons of enchantment in Amravati, 
from Chitrasena himself. He did not know yet who the gandharva in the vimana 
was, but he knew the astra to dispel his visions. When this was done, in a 
moment, he covered the vimana with a volley of arrows that locked together in a 
shroud around the disk and drew it down inescapably to earth. 

Arjuna was surprised the Elf gave in so easily. The brothers stood with their 
bows raised, as the vimana descended. But when the tall gandharva king stepped 
out of his craft and Arjuna saw his face by the dying light, he gave a shout. 
“Chitrasena!” 

He threw down his bow and ran to embrace the unearthly warrior with 
starlight in his hair. Arjuna brought Chitrasena to Bheema and the twins and 
said, “This is Chitrasena, my master of music and dance. And these are my 
brothers, Bheema, Nakula and Sahadeva.” 

They bowed to one another; Chitrasena greeted them in old speech, he 
blessed them in the starry tongue of the gandharvas. Around them now the other 
Elves appeared with their prisoners. Looking at Duryodhana, who stood between 
two of his captors, his hands tied behind his back with green vine, his head hung, 
Arjuna said to Chitrasena, “Why have you taken our cousin and his women? 
They came to Dwaitavana to count their cattle. What harm have they done you?” 

The gandharva took Arjuna aside. “His heart is black, the one you call your 
cousin. He is a devil, full of malice and conceit. He did not come to count cattle 
but to gloat. He brought his wives with him to make Panchali suffer. Indra knew 
what Duryodhana was plotting. 

Indra said to me, ‘Go and protect your friend? Arjuna, these are my 
prisoners, fairly taken in battle. They are so full of arrogance they don’t deserve 
to be free. I will release them only to Yudhishtira. After I tell him why the 
Kauravas came to the jungle, let your brother decide what he will do with them.” 

So all of them went into the Kamyaka, to the asrama where Yudhishtira had 
just finished his worship. Chitrasena dragged Duryodhana along, his head bent 
low and not a word from him. Yudhishtira received the gandharva graciously. 

Chitrasena said, “He came to gloat over your privation. Say a word and he 



will die.” 

But Yudhishtira looked alarmed. “I thank God you did not kill them, 
Chitrasena. Ah, my cousin is miserable. Let him and his brothers and women be 
free.” 

Chitrasena said, “So be it then.” He nodded to his people and they cut 
Duryodhana and the others loose. 

Chitrasena embraced Arjuna and bowed to the other Pandavas. The chariots 
of the sky had followed him here. He climbed into his vimana and so did the rest 
of the gandharvas. Noiselessly those craft lifted into the air, a shining squadron 
and flashed away quicker than time. 

When the sky was clear, Yudhishtira turned to Duryodhana. He laid a hand 
on his shoulder and said, “Being spiteful never brought anyone joy. Go back to 
Hastinapura and don’t be so rash again. Go in peace, I wish you well.” 

All that while, ever since he was taken by the gandharvas, Duryodhana 
stood with his head bent down into his chest, so no one saw the shame in his 
eyes. Without a word, for he had no voice to speak with and his face and heart 
burning, he stalked out of the Pandavas’ asrama with his brothers and his wives. 

When the Kauravas had gone, the asrama echoed with laughter. It was 
Bheema laughing and Draupadi with him. 

“Did you see his face?” Panchali cried. 

“Ah, that was sweet!” roared Bheema. 

But Yudhishtira looked at them so sternly that they stopped. 



THIRTY-ONE DESPAIR 


In a daze, Duryodhana stumbled out of the Pandavas’ asrama. He didn’t say 
a word to his brothers or his wives. His retinue followed him in silence, fearing 
his wrath if they dared speak. Night had fallen and a burnished moon rose above 
the Kaurava party. They came to a small river that flowed beside the path on 
which they walked. Duryodhana stopped and signaled that they should make 
camp for the night. 

Tents were pitched, fires lit and food cooked. But Duryodhana sat apart 
from the others, staring across the river. Dusasana came to call him to eat, but his 
brother waved him away. The night wore on and, exhausted by the day’s 
adventure, the other Kuru princes fell asleep. Their women slept, as well and the 
soldiers. Only Duryodhana sat on the riverbank, gazing dully at the moon riding 
on the water, his eyes seeing nothing. 

Early the next morning, they heard horses’ hooves and shouts approaching 
the camp. It was Kama. He rode up like a storm, leapt down from his chariot and 
embraced Duryodhana. 

“O Kshatriya!” cried Kama. “You vanquished the gandharva. I did my best, 
but he was invincible: an archer from Devaloka, his weapons unearthly. How did 
you beat him, Duryodhana? I am amazed.” 

Duryodhana had not uttered a word. Now he turned his face up to Kama 
and tears flowed down his cheeks. 

Kama was taken aback. “What is this? Why are you crying?” 

With a sob, Duryodhana confessed, “It was not I, but Arjuna who beat the 
gandharva.” 

“Arjuna?” 

“We were routed by the Elves. They took us all. Then, Bheema, Arjuna, 
Nakula and Sahadeva arrived and gave them battle. Arjuna filled the sky with 
fire, so the gandharva king Chitrasena had to fly down to the ground. When he 
got out of his vimana Arjuna ran to embrace him, because they are friends. 
Chitrasena knew why we came to the forest and he told the Pandavas everything. 
Arjuna asked him to free us. The gandharva said he would not, unless 
Yudhishtira wanted it. 

So we went to the asrama in the Kamyaka, after all; ah, Kama, not as we 
intended, but in shame! Bound hand and foot like some thief, I stood before my 



cousin, praying the earth would open and swallow me. The gandharva said to 
Yudhishtira, ‘You decide their fate. They came to gloat over your privation.’ Of 
course, the noble Yudhishtira told Chitrasena to set us free. Can you imagine 
what I felt then, Kama? Death could not be so terrible. 

When we were free and Chitrasena had flown off in his vimana, Yudhishtira 
turns to me in his gentle, maddening way and says, ‘Being spiteful never brought 
anyone joy. Go back to Hastinapura and don’t be so rash again. Go in peace, I 
wish you well.’ 

He wished me well! I stood there, wishing I was dead. How much better it 
would have been for me to have died fighting the gandharvas than have the 
Pandavas save my wretched life. Kama, what is my life worth now, that I owe it 
to my cousins? I do not want to live any more. As I left their asrama, I heard 
Bheema laughing and that slut as well. I can’t bear to go back to Hastinapura. I 
have decided to stay here and not eat or drink until my miserable spirit has left 
my body. And then, perhaps, some honor will be Salvaged from this shame.” 

Duryodhana turned emotionally to Dusasana, “My brother, go back to 
Hastinapura and become king in my place. Rule wisely, with Kama and Shakuni 
beside you. Always be a sanctuary to your friends and generous to your 
brahmanas. Mix justice with mercy when you judge a crime. There is no one 
better to teach you discernment than our uncle Vidura.” 

Dusasana began to cry. Duryodhana turned back to Kama, “My friend, I 
thought you and I would rule the world together. All that is just a dream now; 
this is the end for me. But you must always be at Dusasana’s side and make him 
a better king than I was.” 

With a wail, Dusasana fell at his feet, “What are you saying? How can you 
even think of dying, when we all depend on you? And you are asking me to be 
king in your place, while you die? The earth will split in two before that 
happens. The sky will fall into the sea and the sun spin loose from his orbit, 
before I rule in my brother’s place! 

How dare you say this to me? Is this how much you love me? Do you wish 
all our brothers dead, that you speak of killing yourself? Don’t ever say such 
things, you are my very life!” 

Duryodhana raised him up and they both sobbed like boys. Kama said, 
“What is this crying and moaning over nothing, Kuru princes? It was just a 
childish prank we came on and we were caught out. Let me tell you, the 
Pandavas did not help you out of any love, only for their precious dharma. They 



would have done the same for anyone. 

Besides, do you think they did not realize what a humiliation it would be 
for you, that it was they who saved you lives? And you talk of killing yourself. 
You are doing exactly what they want. Who will be happier than Pandu’s sons if 
Duryodhana kills himself? Think with your head, my friend and not your grief. 
Come back to Hastinapura. If you kill yourself, you will be the laughing-stock of 
the kshatriyas of the earth.” 

“I agree with Kama!” cried another voice. Shakuni had arrived, unnoticed. 
“You talk of killing yourself over such a petty thing? I am amazed at you, 
Duryodhana. This is unmanly. It shows an immature nature: too used to comfort, 
unfamiliar with pain. 

If you are so concerned that you have wronged your cousins, why not go 
and make up with them, since they saved your life? If you think your reputation 
is ruined, restore it by returning their kingdom to Pandu’s sons. Repay their 
noble gesture by being even nobler. Yudhishtira did certainly treat you like his 
brother. You do the same: return Indraprastha to them, if you dare, instead of 
killing yourself like a coward.” 

Then, Shakuni’s voice was a familiar hiss again. “Remember, you can only 
kill your enemies if you are alive yourself!” 

But for once, Duryodhana was unmoved by even his suave uncle. That 
prince said sadly, “Shakuni, I have nothing more to do with any of that. I care 
nothing for wealth, kingdom, honor, friendship or pleasure. I beg you, leave me 
alone! I have decided to die and no power on earth will stop me. All of you go 
back to Hastinapura and let me die in peace.” 

He rose and walked away from the others, down the riverbank by himself. 
When he found a secluded spot, hidden by a screen of thorn-bushes, Duryodhana 
cast off his royal robes. He put on a simple cloth he had brought with him, a rag 
he had taken from a common soldier. He gathered an armful of kusa grass, 
spread it on the ground and sat on it facing west in the posture of the lotus. He 
began to pray, fully intending to die. 

The day wore on and Duryodhana sat with his breath controlled and his 
eyes shut. Twilight came and then night fell. There was no semblance of peace in 
the Kuru prince’s heart. Turbulent thoughts, frenzied anxieties, hunted one 
another through his mind. He heard Bheema’s scornful laughter. He heard 
Yudhishtira’s gentle voice, ‘Go in peace, I wish you well.’ He saw the handsome 
face of Chitrasena, his eyes bright and mocking. 



And soon, his life began to play itself out in chaotic pictures in 
Duryodhana’s mind: his childhood, his adolescent cruelties and the day the 
Pandavas first came to Hastinapura. His loves flashed before his eyes; then, the 
day of the gambling, when he had his cousins banished. Ah, that was such a 
sweet day. He sighed to think of that day’s triumph, when he won a kingdom at a 
game of dice! 

Then he thought of death and he shivered. He knew his time to die had not 
come. There was so much he still wanted to achieve, most of all...yes, he 
wanted to see Yudhishtira and his brothers dead. Only that would put out the fire 
in his soul. 

The night wore on. The Kaurava did not stir, though pangs of hunger began 
to roil him. 



THIRTY-TWO THE POWERS OF DARKNESS 


All creation is ruled, in turns, by the forces of darkness and light: the earth 
as well. Both forces have their own creatures in the world, ordinary men and 
those with great power. The Kauravas and the Pandavas served opposite causes. 

On another world, the Daityas and Danavas, who are the masters of evil in 
the universe, had recently suffered some reversals at the hands of the Devas. 
They were cast out of the higher realms and back down to the patalas and 
narakas, where they belonged. The two sides fought bitterly for sovereignty over 
the middle region, the earth: most of all, since Krishna was born. 

These were the days of a yugasandhi, a cusp of ages between a dwapara and 
a kali yuga. Krishna’s mission was to ensure that no power of evil survived into 
the coming, lesser age, to dominate it. 

The powers of darkness were losing what was, just years ago, a 
stranglehold over the earth and its affairs. Krishna had killed Kamsa, Jarasandha 
and thousands of other incarnate demons. Now an ancient mantle of evil had 
fallen on the shoulders of Duryodhana of Hastinapura. He was the last hope of 
the forces of tyranny and violence on earth, for Krishna had swept the other evil 
ones before him in a tide of light. 

And now Duryodhana sat beside the river, having decided to kill himself. 

In grim patala, under world, domain of perpetual twilight, some of the most 
powerful Demons sat in conclave. Many of them were as old as the earth herself. 
Some had great saurian forms. Some were humanoid, but huge, their eyes 
dreadful; and still others were unquiet vapors. They saw what Duryodhana 
meant to do and their persuasions within his mind seemed to have no effect on 
the Kuru prince. He had grown numb and seemed determined to die. 

Those Asuras lit a fire of yagna and sat around it chanting eerie mantras. 
The fire blazed dark and high; as the incantations grew more resonant, a kritya, a 
naked female spirit, appeared among the flames. She was tall as a palm tree, her 
eyes burning, her hair flames and her body a cool fire. 

She stood before the monsters that had summoned her and said in a hollow 
voice, “Command me, masters of the night. Why have I been called from the 
pit?” 

In fell voices, the Demons said, “Fly up to the earth and fetch the Kuru 
prince Duryodhana to us.” 



Duryodhana, who sat with his eyes shut beside the river, fell into a dream. 
He dreamt a fierce and naked woman flew down out of the air and plucked him 
up in her arms. Before he could ask who she was, in the way of dreams she was 
bearing him far away, to a remote land. All was dim in that country. They flew at 
breathless speed over mysterious continents and seas and she brought him to a 
hidden island and a crystal cave that was a palace. 

In a secret chamber within that palace an emerald fire burned and around it 
sat a group of the strangest old men Duryodhana had ever seen. They were fair 
and dark, big and small. They were somehow unreal: as if their present forms 
were appearances assumed for Duryodhana’s eyes and they looked very different 
when they were truly themselves. Duryodhana was inexplicably comforted in 
their presence; he felt a deep sense of belonging. He felt he knew these strange 
men from another life and knew them well. 

The smallest, but the eldest, Demon said to Duryodhana in an echoing 
voice, “King of men, how can you think of killing yourself, when there is so 
much you must still accomplish? The very purpose of your birth!” 

Another, a graybeard, said, “Kshatriya, you are no ordinary mortal. We 
worshipped Siva and the Devi with a thousand yagnas, so you would be born. 
Above the waist, your body was made by Mahadeva out of impenetrable vajras. 
Below the waist, the Devi herself made your form from the flowers of heaven, to 
please the women of earth. You were created by Siva and Uma.” 

Another said in a woman’s voice, “You must rule the earth. Narakasura’s 
spirit has entered Kama: you have nothing to fear from Arjuna, Kama will kill 
him. Millions of Danavas and Daityas have been born into the world of men, to 
be your legions. The Pandavas cannot stand against you, Duryodhana!” 

“Don’t let a petty defeat deflect you from your true purpose, Kaurava,” said 
the first one who had spoken. “Yours and ours is a great destiny. We shall rule 
the earth for a thousand years of the Devas. It is an older war than you think that 
you fight. It is almost the dawning of the kali yuga. We must win the war on the 
crack of the ages and win it we shall. You are never alone, Duryodhana; we are 
always with you, proud spirit!” 

Those Demons blessed him with bizarre mantras and laid their ashen hands 
on his head. The woman of fire picked him up in her cool arms again and flew 
back into the world. When she set him down, she stroked his face briefly and 
vanished. Duryodhana awoke with a start. He saw it was dawn and Kama sat 
before him on the riverbank, gazing curiously at his face. 



Gently, Kama stroked his friend’s cheek. “Duryodhana, do you think the 
Pandavas have forgiven you for everything, just because they rescued you from 
the gandharva? No, they kept you alive only so they could have the satisfaction 
of killing you themselves. Oh my friend, does Arjuna’s archery fill you with 
dread? I swear I will kill him for you. Drona, Dusasana, all your brothers, 
Bheeshma and Aswatthama are with you. What force on earth can stand against 
us?” 

Kama grasped Duryodhana’s hand and cried, “I will kill Arjuna! You shall 
kill Bheema! As for the other three, any of our warriors can finish them. You 
must never think of killing yourself, vast power and kingdom are written for 
you. But is that a smile on your face? Tell me you have abandoned your 
madness!” 

With a cry, Duryodhana embraced Kama. He said, “Let us return to 
Hastinapura! I am resolved to fight. Either I will kill the Pandavas and rule the 
earth, or killed by them in war, I will find heaven for myself. Let there be no 
more cowards’ talk among us. My life’s purpose is clear to me now.” 

Kama noticed the change in his friend. There was a new maturity and 
determination about Duryodhana, as if he had undergone some profound 
experience in the night. The Kuru prince did not tell Kama what it was; in fact, 
he hardly remembered it himself. Arm in arm, they walked to Kama’s chariot. 
The rest of the Kuru force had gone back in dismay to Hastinapura, 
Duryodhana’s queens in panic. As soon as they arrived, the news spread like fire 
through the city. 

Duryodhana returned to Hastinapura with Kama and made his appearance 
in court, as casually as ever. Dhritarashtra clasped his son to him, choking, for he 
had feared the worst. Even as he held Duryodhana in his arms, his blind father 
sensed a new cold resolve in the prince: as if he had grown up suddenly. A little 
frightened by him, the king returned to his throne. 

But Bheeshma spoke his mind that day. He said, “I told you, my child, not 
to go to the forest. You could not face the gandharva, could you? Not you or 
your Kama, in whom you place all your faith. But Arjuna and his brothers had 
Chitrasena’s measure. Do you know why? Because they have dharma with them. 
On this earth, there is no force equal to the power of dharma. 

It is as if the Gods themselves have spoken to you, Duryodhana and they 
have warned you. Go back to the forest, make peace with your cousins. You 
have seen how powerful they are. Beg their forgiveness and bring them home in 
honor. Do it today, my son: if not for the Pandavas’ sake, then for your own.” 



Bheeshma was hopeful that, after the rout in the forest, he could persuade 
Duryodhana to see the light of sanity. The Kuru patriarch could not have been 
more mistaken. Duryodhana stood there in that sabha, staring blankly at 
Bheeshma for a moment. Then the prince threw back his head and, as he had 
never done yet, laughed in his grandsire’s face. With that, he nodded to Shakuni 
who also rose from his place. Both walked out of the Kuru sabha, in contempt, 
while Bheeshma’s face was scarlet with the insult. 

Duryodhana and his inner circle sat in council. There was surely a new 
sense of purpose about the Kaurava. He said, “Ever since Yudhishtira performed 
a Rajasuya in Indraprastha, I, too, have longed to undertake one here in 
Hastinapura. To show the world that we are no less than our cousins.” He turned 
to Kama, “Only you, my friend, can realize this dream for me.” 

Kama said, “This is what I love to hear from you! Old Bheeshma always 
extols the sons of Pandu, as if you are less than they are in some way. He looks 
down on me also and his condescension scathes me. It took five Pandavas to 
subdue Bharatavarsha and to hold a Rajasuya yagna in Indraprastha. For you, 
Duryodhana, I will conquer the earth on my own and bring its kings in fealty to 
your sacrifice. Gather your brahmanas for the yagna. I am ready to ride today.” 

Duryodhana had the brahmanas fetched. They demurred, “You cannot think 
of a Rajasuya yagna while Yudhishtira lives.” 

But Duryodhana growled at them, “Can a hermit in exile, who has no 
kingdom, no army, no wealth, who wears deerskin and tree-bark, be considered 
the Lord of the earth? The very idea is absurd. The throne of Bharatavarsha is 
empty and I have decided to be the emperor that sits on it.” 

The brahmanas saw a new Duryodhana before them: a mature man who 
knew his time was limited. They said, “So be it, then; only the greatest 
kshatriyas are given the ambition of a Rajasuya yagna. Choose the auspicious 
ground where you will perform the yagna, turn the earth with your own hands 
and have a sabha built for the sacrifice. But first, you must subdue all the kings 
of the world; most of all, those who are your enemies.” 

“Find the auspicious ground, then,” said Duryodhana. “And find an 
auspicious day for the Kuru army to ride under Kama’s command!” 

So, while in Hastinapura feverish preparations got underway for the yagna, 
Kama rode out at the head of a Kuru army to conquer the kingdoms of the earth. 
He quelled Drupada first, in single combat, just as Arjuna once had. News of this 
victory went before Kama and hearing it, hardly any other king dared fight him. 



Those that welcomed him, acknowledging Duryodhana’s sovereignty, he invited 
graciously to the Rajasuya. Those who gave battle to the Kuru army, he swiftly 
quelled. Kama was like a thousand kshatriyas in battle; he was prodigious and 
irresistible. 

When he rode back in triumph to Hastinapura, a spectacular, if garish, 
sabha had been raised for the royal yagna. Duryodhana came to the gates to 
welcome his conquering Senapati. Embracing him, the Kaurava prince cried, 
“As long as you are with me, I will definitely rule the earth!” 

Kama replied, “That is your destiny, my friend!” 

But when some of the older brahmanas learnt that Duryodhana would 
perform the Rajasuya yagna, they raised an objection. “Dhritarashtra lives and 
he is king of the Kurus. How can you perform the Rajasuya in your own name, 
while your father is alive? The world will scoff at you.” 

Duryodhana roared, “Have all Kama’s conquests have been in vain? Does 
the glory he won for me amount to nothing?” 

They saw his mood was dangerous. Quickly, the brahmanas said, “There is 
another yagna you can perform, as great as the Rajasuya. Indeed, only 
Mahavishnu himself has ever performed that sacrifice, in the most ancient days.” 

“Which yagna is this?” 

“The Vaishnava yagna.” 

“Let it be the Vaishnava yagna then. Let the holiest brahmanas be invited to 
it and let every king who owes us allegiance be present. It must be the greatest 
sacrifice of these times.” Duryodhana was thoughtful for a moment. “Let us not 
be accused of not inviting the sons of Pandu. Dusasana, send someone to the 
Kamyaka vana to ask Yudhishtira and his brothers to attend our Vaishnava 
yagna.” 

“Let us see if they will come as easily in your time of glory, as they did 
when you were in trouble,” said Kama. 

The same day, a messenger rode to the asrama in the Kamyaka vana. The 
man came before Yudhishtira and, bowing, said, “My lord, the Kuru prince 
Duryodhana is to perform a Vaishnava yagna in Hastinapura. King Dhritarashtra 
and my lords Duryodhana and Dusasana have sent me to invite you and your 
brothers to the sacrifice.” 

The man stood waiting for an answer. Yudhishtira said pleasantly, “So 
Duryodhana means to perform Vishnu’s own sacrifice. My brothers and I would 



have been delighted to come, but we have sworn not to enter Hastinapura until 
we have served thirteen years in exile.” 

For good measure, Bheema growled, “And when the thirteen years are 
served, we will return to Hastinapura. Tell Duryodhana we shall come for 
another sacrifice then and he and his brothers will be the sacrificial goats!” 

Yudhishtira said, “Hush, Bheema. What has this poor man done to offend 
you? He is only his master’s messenger, come to invite us to a sacrifice.” 

But of course, along with Yudhishtra’s, Bheema’s message was borne back 
to Duryodhana. However, preparations for the yagna were underway and all 
Duryodhana said was, “They are afraid our yagna will be greater than theirs.” 

And there were many in Hastinapura, most of whom had not attended 
Yudhishtira’s Rajasuya in Indraprastha, who said Duryodhana’s Vaishnava yagna 
was the greatest sacrifice in living memory. There is no denying that, largely, the 
people of Hastina felt proud. But there were others, albeit a few, who whispered, 
“Duryodhana’s Vaishnava yagna is not a tenth the sacrifice that Yudhishtira’s 
Rajasuya was.” 

“Whatever you say, a Rajasuya is a Rajasuya.” 

“This yagnashala does not compare with the one outside the Mayaa sabha. 
Nor are the priests as holy.” 

“The truly great brahmanas would not come, because they know 
Duryodhana is an evil prince.” 

Yet, mainly, the people of Hastinapura were overjoyed and they thought this 
was the most magnificent yagna they had seen. They came and blessed their 
blind king and his son, who was now an emperor in his own right. At the end of 
the sacrifice, Duryodhana came before his elders, Bheeshma, Dhritarashtra, 
Vidura, Drona, Kripa and the others and paid homage to them. And on that day, 
even Bheeshma and Vidura were full of nothing but praise for him. 

In the public sabha, Duryodhana embraced Kama and cried, “Here is the 
greatest warrior of this age! Without him my yagna would never have been 
possible.” 

The people roared their approval. Later, in private, an exultant Duryodhana 
said to Kama, “With you at my side, we shall soon rule the earth without a rival. 
And then I will perform not the Vaishnava, but the Rajasuya yagna.” 

Kama cried, “You will, Duryodhana! I have said this often enough, but 
today I swear a solemn oath.” He flung down the goblet of wine in his hand, 



shattering it on the floor. “I will neither drink wine nor eat any meat until I have 
killed Arjuna!” 

His pale eyes shining, Duryodhana said, “The Pandavas are dead men.” 



THIRTY-THREE THE RTSHT DURVASA 


The Kamyaka forest abounded in game and here, in their by now familiar 
asrama, the Pandavas spent the twelfth year of their exile. Again, Vyasa 
appeared unexpectedly and spent some days with his grandsons. The muni was 
full of old lore and wisdom and Yudhishtira would always press him to share 
some of what he knew. 

Once, when they sat together under the nyagrodha tree, Vyasa said with a 
sigh, “Life is never purely dark or bright, but always a mixture of both. When 
good fortune comes, one must know how to enjoy it without losing one’s wits. 
And when misfortune is one’s lot, one must know how to bear it with fortitude, 
to survive and, yes, to learn wisdom from it. For suffering is a greater teacher 
than any other in the world.” 

They sat in silence for a while and the silence of the rishi Vyasa was an 
eloquent thing. Of all his ancestors, Yudhishtira was happiest to trace his lineage 
back to this seer; as frequently happens with eldest grandsons and their 
grandfathers. 

That day, Yudhishtira asked, “Which gives a man more punya, charity or 
asceticism?” 

Vyasa said with no hesitation, “Charity is hard, my son. At the best of 
times, it is difficult to give away what one has earned with toil. Always give 
charity to those that are needy. One may deceive oneself that asceticism is more 
difficult than charity, but this is not true.” 

Thus the twelfth year of their exile passed. Many illustrious sages came and 
went from the asrama. Some were contemplative men, of resonant quietness, 
who spoke more with silence than words; others were flamboyant munis full of 
brilliant conversation and fabulous stories. And it was never a problem to feed 
the visitors: Draupadi depended on the copper plate of the Sun, which never let 
her down. Of course, she always ate last, after the others had finished, since once 
she had eaten the platter became empty. 

Inevitably, word of the Sun’s platter traveled to Hastinapura and to 
Duryodhana, whose vanity had swollen considerably after the Vaishnava yagna, 
now that he was a king himself. But the Kaurava knew, in some niggling way, 
that his Vaishnava yagna had not been equal to Yudhishtira’s Rajasuya. This 
knowledge lay in his heart like a live ember. 

More than ever, Duryodhana was obsessed by the thought of his cousins in 



the vana and their return, which drew nearer each day. When he heard how they 
entertained the munis of the wide world, how the humble asrama in the forest 
had become as much a focus of wisdom as Indraprastha had been, Duryodhana 
was livid with envy. 

He dare not attack the Pandavas in the forest, but he spent all his days 
thinking of how to harm them. Then, as if in response to his wishes, one day 
Durvasa arrived in Hastinapura with a hundred followers. 

Duryodhana rushed out to meet the rishi, who was as much a legend for his 
swift temper as his spiritual power. Why, Durvasa once cursed the Devas to 
become mortal: and the amrita was churned up from the Kshirasagara. That was 
in the earliest days of the first krita yuga. No one knew how old Durvasa muni 
was. Many believed him to be an incarnation of Rudra and this accounted for his 
temper. 

Sensing a heavensent opportunity, Duryodhana came to the gates of 
Hastinapura to welcome Durvasa, as he had never been welcomed to any city 
before. The Kaurava himself washed the rishi’s feet, then, with every show of 
honor, showed him to an opulent apartment in his palace. One could see at a 
glance why people feared Durvasa so much. He was full of a restless energy, as 
if he was already on his way to another place, when he had barely been received 
in this one. He was a towering figure, with a leonine head: a sage from a nobler 
time; his flashing eyes missed nothing around him. 

The moment he was seated, Durvasa cried imperiously, “Fetch me food, 
quickly! Have my munis eaten? We don’t have all day to waste here.” 

His tone would have been intolerable in another guest. Wherever he went, it 
was his way of provoking his hosts; and heaven help them if they dared answer 
him back in similar vein. It was said Durvasa always had a curse ready on the tip 
of his tongue. Discretion was invariably the wiser course when one dealt with 
this muni and Duryodhana was the very soul of that virtue now. The usually 
arrogant Kaurava fawned over his guest. 

At last, Durvasa finished eating and he had only nibbled at the delicacies set 
before him. He sat back and suddenly his face softened into a smile that creased 
his face in kindly wrinkles. 

The muni said, “Duryodhana, you are not at all like what the world says 
you are. You are kind and considerate. You have honored me, as I have not been 
for a long time. Why, you served me with your own hands like a kitchen boy. I 
don’t care what the world says; I judge you as I find you myself. Noble king, I 



want to grant you a boon. Ask me for anything and you shall have it.” 

Duryodhana said at once, “My cousin Yudhishtira lives in the Kamyaka 
vana. Let it please my lord to visit him in the forest and seek his legendary 
hospitality. Only, holy one, arrive in his asrama when Panchali has finished 
eating.” 

Durvasa was a little startled at the strange boon the Kaurava wanted; but he 
was bound to grant Duryodhana whatever he asked. So it was that, when he left 
Hastinapura, Durvasa and his party of a hundred made straight for the Kamyaka 
aranya and Yudhishtira’s asrama. They arrived late in the afternoon when 
Durvasa knew, clairvoyantly, that Draupadi had finished eating. 

Yudhishtira came out to welcome the sage and his party. Reverently, the 
eldest Pandava washed Durvasa’s feet. The rishi cried, “We are starving, 
Yudhishtira. And we have heard about the unworldly fare Draupadi serves in this 
asrama.” 

Behind the door of the wooden hut, Draupadi gave a groan. Innocent of her 
plight, Yudhishtira said, “My lord, there is a river nearby where you can wash. I 
will show you the way and we will have a meal served for you when you 
return.” 

Yudhishtira called Draupadi, “Panchali, we are going to the river. Have 
food ready for our guests when we return.” 

He and his brothers walked away into the forest with their visitors. 
Draupadi felt faint. She had just eaten and had washed the platter clean. Where 
would she find food for Durvasa and his disciples? Like everyone else, Draupadi 
had heard of the rishi’s temper. 

She sat on the floor with her head in her hands and whispered in despair, 
“Krishna, help me!” 

Hardly had she said this, when a bright voice hailed her from the door. “I 
am starving, Panchali! Give me something to eat, quickly.” 

She jumped up with a cry. There he was, the Dark One, wearing a 
pitambara robe, the peacock-feather gleaming above his head. Draupadi wailed, 
“Krishna, there is nothing to eat here! I have just eaten myself and washed the 
Sun’s platter clean. Durvasa and a hundred of his munis have arrived and they 
are hungry. Yudhishtira took them to the river and they will return any moment. 
When Durvasa finds there is nothing to eat, he will curse us. Oh Krishna, I am 
terrified. I don’t know what to do.” 



“Is there nothing in the copper plate, Draupadi?” asked the Dark One. 
“Come, let us take a look at your wonderful platter.” 

“I just washed it, Krishna. There is nothing in it.” 

“But show me, just in case you left something. Anything you serve will do 
for me, even a grain of rice.” 

“There’s nothing in the platter. I’ll fetch it, look for yourself.” 

Krishna took the platter from Draupadi. As he looked at it, a smile touched 
his lips. He said, “You say there is nothing in this plate? I tell you, Draupadi, if 
you have faith there is enough here to feed every creature in the world!” 

Draupadi came near and stared at the plate she had just washed. Krishna 
pointed with his finger: nestling at the very rim of the platter was a particle of 
vegetable, barely visible. Despite her anxiety, Draupadi giggled, “You are going 
to satisfy your hunger with that?” 

Krishna said serenely, “Not only mine, Panchali, but the hunger of your 
untimely guests.” 

With his finger, Krishna scraped the green shred from the plate. He said 
softly, “Let the hunger of every creature on earth be sated with what I eat,” and 
licked the bit of green off his finger. “Aaah!” cried Krishna, as Draupadi stood 
watching him in disbelief. “That was the best meal I’ve had in years. You must 
invite me to eat with you more often!” 

Just then, Sahadeva called from outside, “Panchali, is the food ready? You 
know what a temper Durvasa has, you mustn’t keep him waiting.” 

But it was Krishna who strode out of the kutila. Sahadeva gasped to see 
him. Before Draupadi could say anything, Krishna cried, “Yes! Food is served 
and I have just finished eating. And a curse on anyone who does not do justice to 
such a meal. Go to the river, Sahadeva and tell them to hurry back. Say Draupadi 
has laid on a feast, but it will get cold if they don’t come quickly.” 

Yudhishtira, Bheema, Arjuna and Nakula appeared. 

“Krishna!” cried Yudhishtira. “How are you here?” 

“I will tell you. But first, Sahadeva, go and call your guests for lunch. And 
mind you don’t tell Durvasa I am here.” 

Sahadeva went off down the path. Yudhishtira had not let go of Krishna’s 
hand. He said again, “How are you here, Krishna?” 

The Dark One smiled quizzically, “You should ask your wife that, cousin. I 



heard her calling me and here I am.” 

Yudhishtira knew nothing of Draupadi’s panic. “What happened, Panchali?” 

“I had eaten,” she said. “How were we going to feed Durvasa and his 
munis?” 

Yudhishtira cried, “How are we going to feed them now?” 

Krishna said softly, “Somehow, I don’t think they are as hungry as they 
were. In fact, I don’t think they want to eat any more.” 

The Pandavas stared at him. Meanwhile, Sahadeva had run back to the 
river. To his surprise, he found its bank deserted. He saw the munis’ footprints on 
wet sand, leading not toward the asrama but away from it. 

Earlier, even as the Pandavas were on their way back to the asrama to see if 
lunch was served—this was when Krishna ate the green scrap he found in 
Draupadi’s plate—Durvasa and his party, bathing luxuriantly in the river, 
abruptly felt as if they had eaten three feasts. In a moment, they found their 
bellies bloated and even belched helplessly. 

One of them cried, “I feel gorged, though no food has passed my lips!” 

Another said, “So do I. How will we eat Draupadi’s meal?” 

Durvasa himself looked worried. “I couldn’t eat another grain of rice, if my 
life depended on it. I feel as if I have eaten all the food in the world.” 

“But how can we not eat, when we go back?” 

Because it is in every man’s nature to think that other men share his traits, 
Durvasa said anxiously, “What if the Pandavas curse us? We told Draupadi to 
serve us food and if we go back and say we are not hungry, it will seem we 
mocked them in the most arrogant way. If anyone did that to me I wouldn’t spare 
him.” 

“A fine mess we are in. What shall we do?” 

Durvasa thought for no more than a moment. “There is only one sensible 
thing to do. We must not go back to the asrama.” 

“Then let us leave before one of them comes to call us!” 

They beat a hasty retreat through the forest, some of them without even 
drying themselves. When Sahadeva arrived at the river, he found Durvasa and 
his munis gone. 

Back at the asrama, Krishna smiled, “I think your guests have been called 



away suddenly. I don’t think they were hungry, after all.” 

Sahadeva came and announced, “Yudhishtira, they left without eating.” 

Krishna said quietly, “Durvasa was sent here by someone who knew the 
platter would be empty after Draupadi ate. That person wanted him to curse 
you.” 

Bheema breathed, “Duryodhana!” 

Krishna rose from under the tree and stretched languidly. “Well, I must go 
back to D war aka now. I came in a hurry to hear Draupadi call.” 

Yudhishtira said, “How did you come, Krishna?” 

The Dark One smiled. “Perhaps I never left at all, Yudhishtira.” 

Then, with a wave, he walked off into the forest and was gone. 



THIRTY-FOUR JAYADRATHA 


The Pandavas moved back to Dwaitavana and the asrama beside the lake. 
The twelfth year of exile seemed as long as the other eleven together; especially 
to Yudhishtira, who each day cursed his folly, which made his brothers and his 
wife suffer as they did. He would lie awake at night haunted by guilt. Often he 
would walk out into the mooned nights and sit on the steps of the asrama, staring 
across the bright lake, crying. 

Though he never showed the others how badly he felt, he, more than any of 
them, recalled every cruel word said in Hastinapura on the day of the gambling. 
Repeatedly, he saw the obscene Dusasana trying to strip Draupadi in the Kum 
sabha. He saw Duryodhana grin and bare his thigh. He heard his cousin calling 
Panchali to sit in his lap. Every night those images, those echoes tormented poor 
Yudhishtira. And being the eldest, he had no one he could turn to for solace, 
particularly since that would weaken his obstinate position that they must serve 
out their exile. But when the others saw his drawn face in the mornings, they 
knew that he suffered. Out of respect, they said nothing, though it saddened them 
to see him like that. 

In Hastinapura, there were still those loyal to Yudhishtira and his brothers. 
They brought word of Kama’s oath: that he would neither eat meat nor drink 
wine, until he had killed Arjuna. Indeed, since the unforgettable day when Kama 
had appeared like a dark sun at the princes’ tournament in Hastina and 
Duryodhana befriended him, Yudhishtira had been anxious. Since that day, the 
Pandava had known there was another archer in the world who was not merely 
Arjuna’s equal, but better than him. Kama disquieted Yudhishtira; there was 
something uncannily familiar about the golden warrior, as if he knew him from 
another life. 

When Yudhishtira heard about Kama’s oath to kill Arjuna, he insisted they 
move again to the Kamyaka from Dwaitavana, where they had been hardly a 
month. Scarcely two weeks after this move, one day, persuaded by the restless 
Bheema, all the Pandavas went hunting together into the deeper forest. That day, 
Jayadratha, the king of Sindhu, happened to pass through the Kamyaka on his 
way from his capital to the kingdom of a friend. From his chariot, Jayadratha 
saw the Pandavas’ asrama and he did not know whose hermitage it was. Then he 
saw Draupadi standing at the door of her hut. Jayadratha did not know who she 
was, either, but her beauty struck him like an astra. He wanted that dark woman 
more than he had ever wanted anything. 



He sent one of his companions to find out who she was. The man came 
back and said, “It is the Pandavas’ wife Draupadi, she is more dangerous than a 
cobra. Let us not stop here, my lord; turn your heart away from peril.” 

Jayadratha gazed raptly at Draupadi. As if he did not hear what his man had 
said, he climbed down from his chariot and walked toward her. 

The lord of Sindhu said, “Do you know me? I am Jayadratha.” 

“Oh!” she cried happily. “Little Dussala’s husband. I am so glad you came. 
You must wait for my kshatriyas. They have gone hunting and they will be back 
soon.” 

Dussala was Duryodhana’s sister and Draupadi fetched a pitcher of water 
for Jayadratha to wash his hands and feet. He washed clumsily, since he did not 
take his eyes off her. He set the pitcher down and said, “You are the most 
beautiful woman I have ever seen. Come with me, Panchali and be my queen!” 

She gasped, but he went on, “This forest is no place for you. Is this the life 
your husbands should give a woman like you? I will keep you as you should be 
kept, as a queen.” 

Her eyes flashed at him. She cried like fire, “Aren’t you ashamed? You 
should be like a brother to me. You come from a noble house, but there is no 
dharma in you. Don’t you fear for your life when the Pandavas hear about this? 
They will not spare you, Jayadratha.” 

He grinned like a beast in rut. “Your husbands don’t scare me, woman. I 
want you and I intend to have you.” 

He seized her, flung her easily across his shoulder and strode back to his 
chariot. Draupadi’s cries rang through the silent forest. “Wretch! Dare you defile 
me? Let me down! Let me go!” 

Dhaumya came running to hear her. He cried in horror at Jayadratha, “What 
are you doing, O king?” 

“Out of my way, priest! This is the kshatriya way, honored through the 
ages.” 

“By kshatriya dharma you may not carry her away without facing her 
husbands in battle! This is a sin and you will taste the fruit of your madness. Let 
her go, Jayadratha, there is still time to save yourself.” 

Jayadratha pushed Dhaumya out of his way and climbed into his chariot. 
“Ride!” he cried. “Today, I have the finest prize in the world.” 



They rode away through the forest, Draupadi screaming and Jayadratha 
deaf to her cries. Dhaumya picked himself up and ran along beside the 
footsoldiers of that force, who laughed at him, but did not turn him away. 

Meanwhile, on the hunt, Yudhishtira suddenly said, “Look how the animals 
wheel to the left. Look at the flights of the birds.” 

Arjuna breathed, “There is some danger in the asrama.” 

They came running back, to find Draupadi’s sakhi, Dhatreyika, in tears and 
Dhaumya’s brahmanas panicstricken. 

“What happened?” cried Yudhishtira. 

The woman only sobbed hysterically, pointing where Jayadratha had gone. 

“Where is Panchali?” Bheema roared and the forest trembled. 

The terrified sakhi cried, “Jayadratha carried her off and Dhaumya followed 
them. That way!” and she fainted. 

All five Pandavas went after Jayadratha. Running through the forest they 
knew well by now, flying along secret trails, they quickly caught up with the 
Sindhu king, who went along rather nonchalantly with his soldiers. All at once, a 
rage of arrows flared out from the trees, from the sky, from everywhere. In 
moments, Jayadratha’s legion lay dead around him. Leaving Draupadi, he leapt 
out of his chariot and fled. 

Dhaumya roared like any kshatriya and ran forward to embrace the 
Pandavas. 

Sahadeva cut away the ropes with which Jayadratha had bound Draupadi. 
She clung to him fervently, then came to her other husbands, sobbing in relief. 

Yudhishtira said, “We were fortunate. Our boyhood lessons in reading 
omens were not wasted, after all.” 

Arjuna murmured, “More than a hundred men dead.” 

Bheema’s eyes blazed. “I will go after that wretch. He won’t live after what 
he did!” 

Yudhishtira said, “I will not allow you to kill him. He is Dussala’s husband 
and mother Gandhari will be heartbroken if you make a widow of her only 
daughter.” 

But Draupadi cried, “If you love me at all, you will kill the beast!” 

That was enough for Bheema. He said, “Yudhishtira, go back to the asrama 



with Draupadi. Sahadeva, Nakula, go with him. Arjuna, come with me!” 

He plunged into the forest after Jayadratha. The jungle held no mystery for 
Bheema and Arjuna, while Jayadratha kept slipping on soft earth, or tripping 
over roots sprung from nowhere in his path. 

He fell so often the two Pandavas soon caught up with him. Jayadratha ran 
for his very life, but 

Arjuna and Bheema taunted him, crying, “Is this the valor of the Sindhus?” 

“What kshatriya are you, that you run so swiftly from a fight?” 

“Or do you only fight women, coward?” 

Jayadratha had to turn and face them. In a blur, Arjuna shot his bow out of 
his hands and then, with a chilling roar, Bheema was on him. Bheema caught 
Jayadratha by his hair and flung him down to the ground. He stamped on that 
king’s face and head until Jayadratha fainted. Still, Bheema kicked him. Arjuna 
pulled him away, crying, “You will kill him!” 

But Bheema was beside himself. He pulled a crescent-headed arrow from 
Arjuna’s quiver and began to shave the Sindhu king’s head. Half his hair and 
moustaches Bheema shaved and left half of them—in fact, five tufts—so his 
victim could not have looked more ludicrous. Jayadratha awoke, whimpering. 

Bheema said, “So you are still alive, wretch. But not for long, unless you 
cry out that you are the Pandavas’ slave. Go on, shout it for the world to hear!” 

Without hesitating, Jayadratha yelled, “I am the Pandavas’ slave! I am the 
Pandavas’ slave!” so the forest rang with his cry. 

Bheema growled, “Who is to hear you in this jungle? I would kill you 
anyway, except that Arjuna never kills a beaten enemy. I have no such 
compunction, but my brother Yudhishtira says it will break little Dussala’s heart 
and mother Gandhari’s heart, if we kill you. But, oh, how my hands itch to wring 
your neck!” 

Jayadratha whimpered louder, when he saw the look in Bheema’s eyes. 
Arjuna said, “You have punished him enough. Let us take him back to the 
asrama before you change your mind.” 

They bound Jayadratha’s hands, tied a rope round his neck and led him 
back to the asrama like a dog. Flinging him down at Yudhishtira’s feet, Bheema 
cried, “Tell Panchali that this cur has declared himself our slave!” 

Bheema kicked the kneeling Jayadratha down flat on his face at Draupadi’s 



feet. She said, “That will do, Bheema; you have humiliated him and I am 
satisfied. Spare his life.” 

Yudhishtira pulled Jayadratha up and said, “I set you free. Go now, but 
never repeat what you did today.” 

Reluctantly, Bheema cut Jayadratha’s bonds. That king prostrated himself at 
Yudhishtira’s feet and then, getting up, ran into the jungle without a word. The 
Pandavas went back to their daily chores, the routine of the asrama, but 
Jayadratha ran blindly through the trees, his eyes streaming. He could not return 
to his kingdom, for the world would soon know of his shame. He flew through 
the jungle as if trying to escape from himself; until, exhausted, he came to the 
banks of the Ganga and flung himself down on the moss beside the river. 

In that place, he sat in tapasya. For a year he sat, his heart on fire, 
worshipping Siva. At last, Siva appeared before him in a mass of light. The Lord 
said, “What boon do you want, that you worship me like this?” 

Jayadratha prostrated himself at the feet of the vision. He said, “Lord, grant 
me that I defeat all the Pandavas in battle one day.” 

Siva said, “Not a lifetime’s tapasya would be enough for you to have that 
boon from me. The Pandavas’ dharma is great; their valor is greater. They are 
invincible and dark Krishna protects Arjuna. But this much I will grant you: if 
you meet the other four Pandavas in battle, you shall hold them up by yourself. 
More than that, I cannot do.” 

Somewhat mollified that, at least, he would have his moment of triumph, 
Jayadratha returned to his kingdom. 

A few days after Jayadratha tried to kidnap Draupadi, Markandeya returned 
to the Pandavas’ asrama. It was a time when they were all disturbed by what had 
happened and the rishi’s coming was like balm to them. As always, he was full 
of lustrous stories; the brothers forgot their troubles, as they sat late into the 
nights listening to him. 

Yudhishtira was deeply shaken by the incident with Jayadratha; it hurt him 
most because Jayadratha was Dussala’s husband. On his last visit, Markandeya 
had told Yudhishtira about Nala, the king of Nishada, whose exile had not been 
unlike Yudhishtira’s own. Now, the muni told them about Rama of Ayodhya, 
whose trials were harder than his. He told the story of Savitri, who turned Yama, 
Death himself, away with her wisdom and devotion. 

Indeed, Markandeya came to the sons of Pandu as if the Gods sent him, at a 
time when Yudhishtira, particularly, was so full of guilt: a time when there was 



no telling what the eldest Pandava might have done, because his will was almost 
broken. More than anyone, in those trying days, the rishi Markandeya gave 
Yudhishtira the strength to carry on along the narrow path of dharma. 

But the Pandava suffered torments of self-reproach in that twelfth year. He 
blamed himself endlessly for what had happened to his family, his conscience 
gave him no peace. Long after the night’s stories were told, long after the moon 
had set, Yudhishtira would lie awake or sit out under the tree in the clearing by 
himself under a sky full of stars, ravaged by the enormity of all that happened to 
them because of his weakness. In those days, another face haunted him with 
terror: the strong, rebellious face of the enemy whom Yudhishtira was obsessed 
with, for no reason he could name, the man he feared most. The remarkable face 
of Kama haunted Yudhishtira relentlessly. 

Over and over, he saw Kama urging Duryodhana to strip Draupadi in the 
Kuru sabha on the day of the gambling. Again and again, he heard Kama’s 
arrogant voice, 'She is a slut shared by five men and now she will have more 
than five! ’ 

In that twelfth year of their exile, Yudhishtira, who had been the most 
restrained of his brothers, who had always advocated dharma and restraint, 
found that, when he was awake at nights and the others all slept, bloody visions 
of revenge possessed him. Every cell in his body felt as if it were on fire. All 
these years, he had been accused of being too patient and forgiving, of not being 
a true kshatriya. His brother Bheema, who had most accused Yudhishtira of all 
this, would have been shocked if he had seen into his older brother’s heart, 
during their last year in the jungle. 

But Yudhishtira was different from Bheema. He was a master of his 
emotions—perhaps, even because they were so strong—while Bheema followed 
his like a child. Pandu’s eldest son could hardly resist the anxiety and impatience 
that raged in him during that twelfth year. There were nights when he was 
tempted to awaken Bheema and give the order to march on Hastinapura in the 
morning: because he could no longer contain the fury he felt. But somehow, 
Yudhishtira proved equal to the trial of those days and nights. All he did was to 
move, again, from the Kamyaka back to Dwaitavana. 

His brothers saw how drawn and uneasy he was. They saw the dark rings 
around his eyes, his distracted manner and, knowing he was tried by fire, they 
grieved for him. But there was little else they could do. 



THIRTY-FIVE THE LAKE OF DEATH 


It was the last month of their exile in the jungle. The Pandavas were back in 
the asrama at Dwaitavana. One clear morning, a distraught old brahmana arrived 
there. Breathless from having run through the forest, he cried to Yudhishtira, 
“Help me, O king! You must help me or my puja will be ruined.” 

“What happened, Muni, to disturb your puja?” 

“I had hung the arani sticks I use to kindle my sacred fire on the branch of a 
tree in my asrama. I went into my hut to fetch some ghee for the fire, when I saw 
a stag run under the tree. The string of the aranis got entangled in the stag’s 
antlers. They were the same aranis my father and grandfather used and I cannot 
perform my puja without them. Kshatriyas, you must find the stag and retrieve 
my kindling-sticks! ” 

He was so upset he sat down and cried. Yudhishtira and his brothers set out 
at once in the direction the brahmana pointed, where the stag had gone. Their 
eyes peeled and their bows in their hands, the Pandavas ran through the familiar 
jungle. Scraping their bodies against trees, scratching themselves against thorn- 
bushes until they bled, they combed the forest. They saw no sign of the stag. 

After two hours, they came to a part of the jungle they did not know and 
they were exhausted. Panting, they flung themselves down at the foot of a fine 
pipal tree. They were as distraught as the brahmana; for it is a kshatriya’s 
inviolable dharma to help anyone who comes to him in need, spe 

dally, a rishi. 

Nakula said in despair, “Yudhishtira, why are we cursed like this?” 

Parched with thirst, Yudhishtira replied, “My child, in times of misfortune, 
troubles never come singly. It is to be a trial that they come and we hardly know 
why: whether for any fault of ours or not. All we can do is bear them resolutely. 
Those that are enlightened say that whatever we experience in this life, good and 
bad, are the fruit of our own karma of the past, of our punya and paapa.” 

Bheema was quick to seize his chance. “Suffering is always punishment for 
past sins. And I know what my sin is: I should have never left Dusasana and 
Duryodhana alive after what they did to Draupadi!” 

Arjuna agreed quietly, “You are right, Bheema. I should have never spared 
Kama after what he said to her that day. But I let him live and I am paying for 
my sin.” 



The mood infected Sahadeva; he cried, “I longed to kill Shakuni, but I 
stayed my hand. That is why we are suffering like this. Now we shall have the 
brahmana’s curse as well.” 

Yudhishtira smiled at them. “This is no time to reproach ourselves. Thirst 
churns our minds; we must find some water. Nakula, my brother, climb this tree 
and see if there is any water nearby.” 

Nakula already regretted his innocent query. He shinned up the tall pipal, to 
its crown. The view of the forest was spectacular, a thousand virescent shades of 
green and, away to the left, he saw the blue sparkle of water. 

He called down, “I see a lake through the trees, not far from here.” 

Yudhishtira said, “I am too tired to go another step. Come down, Nakula 
and fetch us some water in these quivers.” 

As Nakula ran through the forest with the quivers strapped to his back, he 
had the eerie feeling of entering a charmed zone of the jungle. The trees were all 
unfamiliar and the birds in them sang songs he had never heard. But he pressed 
on and arrived at the water he had seen from the treetop. It was indeed a calm, 
blue lake, so inviting that he rushed to it and knelt to quench his searing thirst. 

As he raised the cool water in cupped palms, a voice spoke in that place like 
a crack of thunder. “You may not drink the water from my lake until you have 
answered my riddles!” 

Startled, Nakula looked around; but he saw no one. He bent his face and 
drank thirstily. Hardly had the sweet, fresh water passed his lips, when the 
Pandava keeled over, his face turning blue. He fell into a deep swoon, like death. 

Meanwhile, back under the pipal tree, the others waited impatiently for 
Nakula. When there was no sign of him for an hour, Yudhishtira said to 
Sahadeva, “The lake was not so far that he should be this long. Go and see what 
has happened to him.” 

Sahadeva arrived at the lake and saw Nakula lying dead. 

Sahadeva cried, “You have died of thirst, my brother! I had better drink 
quickly.” 

He knelt beside the water and made to fill his cupped hands. Again, the 
voice spoke crisply out of the very air. “You may not drink from my lake until 
you have answered my riddles!” 

But Sahadeva thought it was a hallucination of his thirst. He drank a 



mouthful of water and he also fell in the deathlike swoon beside Nakula. 
Another half-hour went by, then Arjuna said, “I fear they are in some trouble. 
Shall I go and find them?” 

Yudhishtira nodded. By now, the breath rasped in their fevered bodies. 
Arjuna arrived at the lake. He saw his brothers lay dead, their skin turning blue. 

“Ah, who has murdered you, my little brothers? I won’t spare them!” cried 
Arjuna. 

So parched was his throat, only a hollow whisper came from him. Realizing 
he would be easy prey for whoever had killed Nakula and Sahadeva, Arjuna 
knelt at the edge of the lake, cupped his palms and scooped up some water. 
Again, the mysterious voice spoke, “Kshatriya! Answer the riddles I have for 
you before you drink. Or you will also die.” 

Arjuna whirled around and, in a blur, shot twenty arrows where he thought 
the voice spoke. A soft laugh mocked him. “You will kill innocent jungle 
creatures, Kshatriya and you will sin. Answer my riddles and drink freely from 
my lake.” 

Arjuna thought this was some playful woodland spirit and he could not bear 
his thirst any more. Ignoring the voice, he knelt and drank a deep draught of the 
cool water. Arjuna also keeled over, as if dead. 

In a while, Bheema followed Arjuna to the lake. When he saw his brothers, 
he thought this was the work of some forest yakshas, such as live in trees, have 
holes in their backs and whose feet point behind them. 

“Aaaahh!” roared Bheema weakly. “The yakshas will die for this. But first 
let me drink, or they may kill me too.” 

Again, the voice spoke, “Don’t drink the water from my lake, until you 
have answered my riddles. Or you die.” 

Bheema cried hoarsely, “I will drink. And then, you will die for what you 
have done to my brothers!” 

He knelt, drank and fell beside the others. 

Yudhishtira waited another half-hour. By now, he was so weak and thirsty 
he was certain he could never reach the lake. But when Bheema also did not 
return, he rose with an effort and stumbled through the trees after his brothers. 
He had no idea how far the water was and, often almost falling, he staggered 
along with thirst savaging him. 



The world was misting over before Yudhishtira’s eyes, when he arrived at 
the lake and saw his brothers lying dead. Yudhishtira was too weak to cry out. 
He tottered forward and collapsed on to his knees beside Bheema. 

“Who has done this to my invincible brothers?” whispered Yudhishtira 
incredulously. “But no blood or struggle marks the place. They haven’t fought, 
yet they lie dead.” 

He passed his hands over their faces. “There has been treachery here and 
Duryodhana’s dearest wish has come true without a blow being struck in war. 
Has he done this thing? But by what sorcery? What will I tell Panchali? And 
Kunti? And to die now, when our exile is almost over.” 

He took Bheema’s cold hand and cried, “Bheema, forgive me! I should 
have listened to you. We should have marched on Hastinapura years ago. How 
could I have been so blind? I caused you all so much grief and now I have 
caused your deaths. Oh, my sweet brothers! You may forgive me for this, the 
Devas and Pitrs may forgive me; but I will never forgive myself.” 

Then, he had another thought. “My brothers lie dead before me, their lives’ 
purposes, all their talents betrayed, the reason for their noble births unfulfilled. 
Yet, I cannot shed a tear. My mind is bewildered, but my heart is strangely 
calm.. .as if nothing has happened. As if they are not dead!” 

A pang of thirst convulsed him. He looked at his brothers and wondered if 
the water was poisoned. But they lay serene, no sign of pain twisted their 
features. Yudhishtira approached the lake to drink. 

The voice spoke again, “The lake is mine. He that drinks from it without 
answering my riddles dies. I caused your brothers’ deaths. If you drink my water, 
you will die as well.” 

Yudhishtira rose away from the lake. Folding his hands, the Pandava said, 
“Who are you, great one, who could kill my brothers?” 

The voice laughed softly, making Yudhishtira’s skin crawl. It said, “I am a 
crane and the lake is mine.” 

Yudhishtira said hoarsely, “What crane are you, that killed my mighty 
brothers with no injury upon them?” 

The velvet laugh again, “I am no crane, Kshatriya.” 

“Who are you then, O Spirit? Are you the lord of the maruts? Are you a 
mdra, or an airy vasu? Who are you, that slew my brothers, whom not the Devas 
or gandharvas, not the Asuras or rakshasas could harm?” 



“If you must know, Yudhishtira, I am a yaksha.” 

“You know my name!” 

“There are many things I know, son of Pandu. But our concern is not what I 
know, but if you can answer my riddles.” 

Despite his dead brothers, despite his wild thirst, Yudhishtira’s curiosity 
was aroused. “I would see you, great one, if you would honor me with that 
vision.” 

Another low laugh, then, a dark mist rose above the water. Within it, 
Yudhishtira saw a spirit-form stretched right across the lake, huge jewels on its 
fingers and upon its monstrous breast and its ghastly, ten-eyed face in the very 
sky, big as a moon. Yudhishtira was not sure whether that twilight being was 
male or female; he fancied it might have been both. The vision lasted but a 
moment and the mist faded. Yudhishtira folded his hands to the yaksha, who was 
invisible again. 

The Pandava said, “I am honored that you let me see you, magnificent one.” 

The yaksha seemed pleased with Yudhishtira. It spoke to him reasonably, in 
its clear androgynous voice. “When they knelt at the water, I told each of your 
brothers they must answer my riddles before they drank. But they would not 
listen to me, even when they saw the others lying dead. To you also I say, you 
may not drink unless you answer my riddles first.” 

Yudhishtira bowed to the yaksha. He said, “Awesome one, you say the lake 
belongs to you. How can I drink its fragrant water without your leave? But I am 
thirsty and I would be grateful if you ask me whatever riddles you have quickly.” 



THIRTY-SIX 



YAKSHA PRASNA: THE YAKSHA’S RIDDLES 


The yaksha said, “Your brother Arjuna shot arrows at me, but they did not 
harm me. I said to him, ‘Answer my riddles’. He would not and he drank the 
water and perished. But you are different; you are humble. I am pleased with you 
and if you are ready I will ask my riddles.” 

Yudhishtira bowed to indicate he was ready. The yaksha allowed the 
Pandava no time between riddles to collect himself and Yudhishtira answered as 
quickly as the questions flashed at him. Only occasionally, when the yaksha was 
pleased with an answer, he would laugh. 

“What makes the sun rise?” “Brahma.” “Who are the sun’s companions?” 
“The Devas.” “Why does the sun set?” “Dharma makes him set.” “In whom does 
the sun dwell?” “In the Truth.” “What makes one learned?” 

“The study of the Srutis.” 

“How does a man achieve greatness?” 

“By tapasya.” 

“Does a man always have a friend?” 

“Yes. His intelligence.” 

“How is intelligence acquired?” 

“By serving one’s elders.” 

“Where does the brahmana’s divinity lie?” 

“In his knowledge of the Vedas.” 

“What diminishes a brahmana’s divinity?” 

“He is mortal.” 

“What confers divinity on a kshatriya?” 

“His weapons.” 

“What diminishes him?” 

“Fear.” 

“Tell me about yagnas. What is Sama? And Yajus? And what is the refuge 
of a yagna?” 

“Life is Sama, the mind is Yajus. Rik is the sanctuary of the yagna.” 



“A man breathes, he enjoys every sensual pleasure and the world holds him 
in esteem. Yet, he is not truly alive. Why?” 

“Because he makes no offerings to the Devas or the Pitrs.” 

“What is more important than the earth itself?” 

“One’s mother.” 

“What is higher than heaven?” 

“One’s father.” 

“What is swifter than the wind?” 

“The mind.” 

“More numerous than blades of grass?” 

“The thoughts in the mind.” 

“What is the highest sanctuary of dharma?” 

“Liberality.” 

“Of fame?” 

“A gift.” 

“Of heaven?” 

“The truth.” 

“What is a man’s soul?” 

“His son.” 

“Who is the friend the Gods give a man?” 

“His wife.” “His support?” “The clouds.” “What is the most praiseworthy 
thing of all?” “Skill.” “The most valuable possession?” “Knowledge.” “The 
greatest treasure?” “Health.” “The greatest happiness?” “Contentment.” The 
riddles came breathlessly now and Yudhishtira hardly paused before answering. 
“What is the highest dharma?” “To injure none of the living.” “What must be 
controlled?” “The mind.” “What renounced, to make a man agreeable?” “Pride.” 
“And what renounced to make a man wealthy?” “Desire.” “And what can be 
renounced with no regret?” “Anger.” “And what may be relinquished to gain 
happiness?” “Greed.” “What makes the way?” “The good make the way, indeed, 
they are the way.” “Who is the ascetic?” “He who remains faithful.” “What is 
true restraint?” “That of the mind.” “And what, true forgiveness?” “He who 
endures enmity, truly forgives.” “What is real knowledge?” “The knowledge of 



God.” “What is tranquillity?” “When the heart is still.” “Mercy?” 

“When one desires the happiness of all creatures.” 

“Simplicity?” 

“When the heart is tranquil.” 

“Who is the invincible enemy?” 

“Anger.” 

“What disease has no cure?” 

“Covetousness.” 

“Who is the honest man?” 

“He who desires the happiness of all the living.” 

“And the dishonest one?” 

“The one who has no mercy.” 

“What is ignorance?” 

“Not knowing one’s dharma.” 

“And pride?” 

“When a man thinks that he is the one who is the doer in life.” 

By now, Yudhishtira was so engrossed he had quite forgotten his 
predicament. He was enjoying himself, answering the yaksha’s profound riddles. 

“What is grief?” 

“Only ignorance.” 

“How does a man become patient?” 

“By subduing his senses.” 

“Which is the true ablution?” 

“When the heart is washed clean.” 

“What is charity?” 

“Protecting all creatures.” 

“Wickedness?” 

“Speaking ill of others.” 

“Who is a brahmana? One who studies the Veda, or one who is born a 



brahmana?” 

“Neither. The true brahmana is he whose life is pure.” 

“How is a man agreeable?” 

“When he speaks agreeably.” 

“How does he get what he wants?” 

“When he acts with discernment.” 

“How is he happy?” 

“When he has many friends.” 

“And how does he find bliss in the next world?” 

“By being virtuous in this one.” 

“What is truly amazing in this world?” 

Yudhishtira thought for just a moment. Then he said, smiling, “Every day, 
countless lives enter into the temple of death. Yet, those who remain in this 
world think themselves immortal. What could be more amazing?” 

The yaksha laughed appreciatively. He asked, “Which is the path?” 

“Debate and philosophy lead to no conclusions. The Srutis all differ about 
the nature of Truth. There is not a rishi, whose opinion is infallible. Yet, the path 
is within us: the way of dharma, the golden trail the great have trodden through 
all time.” 

“What is the news?” 

“This world of ignorance is like a cook’s pan. The sun is the fire. The days 
and nights are the fuel, the seasons are the ladle. Time is the cook, who stirs us 
all in the pan. That is the news, what else?” 

“Who is a real man?” 

“Word of one’s good deeds reach heaven and are spread from there across 
the earth. As long as that word lasts, one is called a man.” 

“Who is he, Yudhishtira, who has every kind of wealth?” 

“Only he to whom joy and sorrow, fortune and misfortune, past and future, 
are all the same.” 

The yaksha’s delighted laughter rang across the lake. He said, “I am pleased 
with your answers! Yudhishtira, you are the wisest man in the world and the 
most righteous one too. I grant you a boon: ask me for the life of any one of your 



brothers.” 

Unhesitatingly, Yudhishtira said, “Let my dark and handsome Nakula live.” 

“I am surprised. I know Bheema is dearest to you among all your brothers. 
You depend on Arjuna to win the coming war. Yet, you choose Nakula’s life 
over theirs. Why?” 

“I would rather sacrifice my life than dharma. O Yaksha, my father had two 
wives, Kunti and Madri. One of Kunti’s sons already lives: I. It is dharma that 
one of Madri’s sons should also live. So I chose Nakula.” 

Again the yaksha laughed. “Ah, you are a great soul indeed, Yudhishtira. I 
will never look upon another like you in all time. I grant you not just Nakula’s 
life, but the lives of all your brothers!” 

Yudhishtira saw Bheema, Arjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva open their eyes and 
sit up groggily. He ran to them and hugged them. Arjuna said in wonder, “I am 
not thirsty any more.” 

Bheema said, “My tiredness has left me.” 

The yaksha materialized again over the lake, covering it from shore to 
shore. Yudhishtira gazed at the dark form; then he prostrated himself on the 
ground. The Pandava cried, “My Lord! You are no yaksha. No yaksha knows the 
subtleties of dharma as you do. No, you are a Deva, or at least someone who 
loves us dearly. I feel powerful kin with you. Are you perhaps our father Pandu? 
Show me your true form, whoever you are!” 

There was a flash of light above the lake. The monstrous yaksha vanished 
and in its place stood a God, bright as the sun. His presence transformed the 
sylvan lake into a realm of wonder. The trees breathed, the very air seemed made 
of many colors, floating and of subtle music. 

The splendent one smiled at Yudhishtira and spoke in a deep and beautiful 
voice. “I am indeed your father, Yudhishtira my son. I am not Pandu, but 
Dharma. I wanted to meet you and these heroic brothers of yours, so I came.” 

Yudhishtira breathed, “My Lord!” 

The radiant one continued, “I am more pleased with you, my child, than I 
had ever hoped. You are as righteous as I had heard, more so. You and your 
brothers will conquer the world and you shall sit upon the throne of all 
Bharatavarsha. But, Yudhishtira, you have already conquered a far greater 
kingdom. You have conquered the kingdom of dharma: you have conquered 
yourself! What are worldly conquests, or the thrones they bring, beside this 



immortal one? 

Your fame will live forever, not just on earth but in Devaloka. In the kali 
yuga, let a man but say your name and he shall be dear to me. Just four names 
will be so precious: the name of Nala of Nishada, of Rama’s wife Sita, your 
name, Yudhishtira and the name of the Dark One whom you love so dearly, 
Krishna of Dwaraka.” 

Yudhishtira stood glowing before his natural father. The Lord Dharma said, 
“My just son, I want to give you another boon. Ask me for anything.” 

Yudhishtira did not hesitate. “Lord, we came into the jungle to find a 
brahmana’s arani sticks. Grant that we may find them, or we will fail in our 
kshatriya dharma.” 

Dharma smiled, “I was the stag in whose antlers the brahmana’s aranis were 
entangled. Here they are. But that is no boon, ask me for something else.” 

Yudhishtira asked wisely, “Grant, my Lord, that we are not discovered 
during the thirteenth year of our exile, which will soon begin.” 

Dharma Deva said, “Which has begun even today. I grant you that boon: go 
safely back into the world, disguised. No one will see through your disguises. 
Yet, ask me for something else.” 

Yudhishtira knelt before the Lord Dharma. He kissed the Deva’s feet. The 
Pandava said, “I am the happiest man on earth today that, at last, I have met my 
father face to face. I want no other material boon from you, for I know we have 
to struggle in this life and suffer, before we achieve. But if you grant me another 
wish, let it be that I conquer my six deadly enemies one day.” 

The knowing Dharma asked, “And who are they?” 

His son said, “The enemies that lurk in my heart: lust, anger, greed, 
possessiveness, arrogance and envy. Grant me, father, that my mind always leads 
me toward the Truth. I want nothing else in the world.” 

And his father, the great Dharma, said, “You ask for what you already have, 
Yudhishtira. You have long since conquered these enemies, O prince of dharma. 
As for the Truth, you will surely come to it in time.” 

Dharma Deva blessed them all. At last, he said, “Go, my sons and be joyful. 
I am with you and you shall be victorious. And remember, wherever dark 
Krishna is, there I am as well.” 

With that and his hand still raised over them in a blessing, he vanished. 



Their hearts full of fresh hope, the Pandavas walked slowly back to their asrama 
with the arani sticks. It was time to now seriously consider the disguises they 
were going to adopt for the thirteenth year of their exile, the ajnatavasa. 
Duryodhana’s spies would be everywhere, eager to find them and send them 
back to another twelve years in the wilderness. 

They were anxious, but Dharma Deva’s assurance had put new heart in 
them. 



BOOK FOUR VIRATA PARVA 


AUM, I bow down to Narayana, the most exalted Nara and to the Devi 
Saraswathi and say Jayal 



ONE THE THIRTEENTH YEAR 


Yudhishtira gathered Dhaumya and his brahmanas together in the asrama on 
the banks of the lake at Dwaitavana. He said, “Our twelve years in the jungle are 
over. Holy ones, but for the solace of your company we would have found these 
years an intolerable burden. Now the hardest part of our exile begins. For this 
last, thirteenth, year we must live among men again, in disguise. And the price of 
being discovered will be another twelve years in the wilderness.” 

His voice choked, “I have no words to tell you how beholden we are to you, 
none to say how much we love you and how much we shall miss you. But our 
ways must part now, for this final year; the time has come to say farewell. We 
must disguise ourselves and no one must know where we are, lest our 
whereabouts are inadvertently betrayed. At the end of this year I will have my 
kingdom back: in peace, if the Gods will, or with war if fate so decides. And we 
shall meet again.” 

Now he sobbed like a boy. Dhaumya put an arm around him and said, “This 
thirteenth year is the last yaama of the night, before dawn breaks. When it ends, 
you will shine over the earth again like the sun. You must be brave until then.” 

Bheema was visibly upset to see his brother crying. He took Yudhishtira’s 
hand and began to speak flippantly to him, as one would to distract a child. 
Touched by this, Yudhishtira smiled and wiped his eyes. 

Most of them in tears, the brahmanas blessed the Pandavas and went back 
to Hastinapura and Indraprastha, to the homes they had left twelve years ago. 
Some of them remained in the forest. The Pandavas went to bid farewell to the 
other rishis of the vana. Again, Yudhishtira was in tears, for those hermits had 
become like kin to him. 

When all the other brhamanas had gone, the Pandavas, Draupadi and 
Dhaumya sat beside the lake in Dwaitavana. Yudhishtira said somberly, “We 
have to choose a kingdom in which to spend the next year and we must choose 
wisely. Arjuna, you have ranged these lands as none of us has. Tell us where to 
find a home for a year.” 

Arjuna said, “Seven kingdoms surround the Kuru country: Panchala, 
Matsya, Salva, Videha, Dwaraka, Kalinga and Magadha. For myself I have heard 
that Virata in the Matsya kingdom is a fine city; and we must live in a city, 
where people abound and we can pass unnoticed. But you must decide, 
Yudhishtira.” 



Yudhishtira agreed at once. “We shall go to Virata. I would have gladly 
chosen Dwaraka or Panchala; but those are where Duryodhana’s spies will first 
look for us. As for the other kingdoms you named, I know little about their 
kings. Virata I know about. He is a man of dharma. He is powerful, charitable 
and our wellwisher, as I have heard. Moreover, he is not a young man, or a fickle 
one. Let us decide on the Matsya kingdom and the city of Virata.” 

Bheema said, “Shall we go as ourselves?” 

“We must go in disguise and never be recognized.” 

Arjuna asked, “Yudhishtira, how will you go to Virata?” His voice 
tremulous, he said, “Oh, my brother, how can we think of you in another king’s 
sabha? Even these twelve years in the jungle you have been our lord. King of the 
earth, how can I bear to see you serving another man?” 

Arjuna’s eyes filled at the thought. Yudhishtira wiped his brother’s tears; 
gently he said, “I will be no king’s courtier, Arjuna. Listen to what I propose for 
myself. I will go as a brahmana, calling myself Kanka. I shall wear tulasi and 
mdraksha and I do know something of the Vedas and the Vedanta. I will also 
show the king that I am a master of dice.” 

Bheema stiffened. Yudhishtira glanced at him and both of them laughed. 
Yudhishtira said, “You must not forget, Bheema, that the Muni Brihadaswa 
taught me the akshahridaya. I think the Matsya king will take me for a 
companion, especially when he realizes that I want no wealth or favors from 
him.” 

A sense of adventure was rising in place of the anxiety they had first felt at 
the prospect of leaving the jungle. Arjuna was mollified. “The Matsya king is 
sure to treat you with honor. I am content.” 

“And being an old man, he may have some use for such small wisdom as I 
have gleaned in the forest from the rishis. But my disguise is the least of our 
worries. Bheema, how will you contain your strength and your temper for twelve 
months? For a few flowers Draupadi wanted, you slaughtered a hundred of 
Kubera’s people.” Yudhishtira took his brother’s hand fondly, “The slightest 
provocation, little one and your eyes blaze. How will you last a year, obeying 
someone’s orders?” 

Bheema said, “Nothing will induce me to lose my temper. After these 
twelve years, no provocation will make me risk another exile.” 

Arjuna asked, “How do you intend to appear in the Matsya king’s court?” 



Bheema grinned. “You know that I love cooking almost as much as eating. I 
have spent a lot of time in kitchens, both in Hastinapura and Indraprastha and 
there is little I don’t know about them. 

I will go to Virata as Ballava, a great cook and ask him to let me have 
charge of his palace kitchen. I will tell him I am a wrestler, as well and offer to 
train the young men of his city. I am sure he will employ me.” 

Yudhishtira said, “Suppose he asks where you worked before?” 

Bheema laughed. “I was the emperor Yudhishtira’s cook in Indraprastha! I 
can furnish him with convincing details. I will say that since my lord Yudhishtira 
went into exile, I have been seeking another master as noble as him. And I heard 
the king of the Matsyas is such a man.” 

His brothers and Draupadi laughed at his ingenuity. Yudhishtira turned to 
Arjuna, “And how will you, tameless Kshatriya, live as a servant yourself, when 
you were so anxious at the thought of seeing me as one?l” 

Arjuna turned his eyes down. He spoke in a strange new voice. 
“Yudhishtira, twelve years of our exile have ended. But I did not realize this 
because Dharma Deva said so.” 

He was silent again and it seemed to the others that the lines of his face had 
softened. Puzzled, Yudhishtira asked, “How did you know twelve years had 
passed?” 

Arjuna flushed. “The curse of Urvashi is taking effect. My body has 
changed, I am not a man any more.” 

His brothers stared at him. Yudhishtira said, “What do you mean to do, 
Arjuna?” 

“I will also enter the Matsya king’s employ. What better disguise for me 
than a beardless face and a eunuch’s body? I will wear my hair in a plait and 
offer my services in the king’s harem. Chitrasena taught me to sing, dance and to 
play on the vina. I will teach the king’s women these. Besides, after the usual 
inspection, the king will have no anxiety about letting me into his harem, as a 
member of the third sex.” 

The others were so taken aback they said nothing. A small moan came from 
Draupadi and Bheema’s eyes bulged. Yudhishtira turned to Nakula, “And you, 
little brother? How will you hide your beauty? And you are so sensitive, how 
will you tolerate a year of servitude?” 

Nakula was also prepared. “I shall be Damagranthi, the man who has power 



over horses: which, as you know, I do, for I can speak to them. When he sees me 
with his horses, the king will not refuse to give me charge of his stables. I can 
remain at a remove from the court,” he blushed, “and its women, too.” 

1. In Ganguli’s translation, Yudhishtira says that Arjuna is ‘the tenth 
Rudra, the thirteenth Aditya, the ninth Vasu and the tenth Graha’. 

“Well done!” said Yudhishtira. His eyes still worried, he turned to 
Sahadeva. “My child, what have you planned? You are the wisest of us, as 
knowing as Brihaspati. When we left her, all our mother could think of was, 
would her Sahadeva be looked after? How can I let you serve another king, 
when you are such a child still?” 

Sahadeva laughed disarmingly. “I am not a child any more, Yudhishtira! I 
also have a plan for myself. I am as good with cows as Nakula is with horses. 
When the Matsya king sees me cajole his cows into yielding more milk than ever 
before, he will give me charge of his herd. Moreover, his cattle are his main 
wealth and he will be happy to have me look after them. I shall be Tantripala, the 
gifted cowherd. Best of all, I do love being with the gentle ones.” 

Then, the most anxious, most miserable part: Yudhishtira turned to 
Draupadi. “You must endure another twelve months, Panchali. Have you thought 
how you will go to Virata, delicate queen?” 

Draupadi smiled bravely. “When you, emperor of the earth, can enter the 
service of another king; when Bheema, who has never obeyed another soul 
except you, can become a cook; when Arjuna can go as a eunuch in a harem; 
when the beautiful Nakula can be a groom and the brilliant Sahadeva a cowherd, 
what does it matter what Panchali does? You five are my life, my soul. My 
burden will be as nothing these remaining twelve months.” 

“But what have you decided to disguise yourself as?” asked Bheema 
anxiously. 

“I will dress myself as a sairandhri and be the Matsya queen’s sakhi. I know 
how to do a woman’s hair in a hundred ways; to string fine garlands with flowers 
of every kind; and to distil perfumes for a queen that will make her husband mad 
with desire. The queen of the Matsyas will not refuse to have me as her 
companion.” 

Yudhishtira said quietly, “We are ready for the last year of our exile.” 

The Pandavas left Dwaitavana and went back to the Kamyaka. They walked 
on from there to the southern bank of the Yamuna. On they went, through the 
lovely wild places, tangled with exotic plants and fruit trees. At last, they 



reached the frontiers of the Matsya kingdom. 

Now Yudhishtira embraced Dhaumya and said, “Go to Drupada’s court and 
keep our fire of agnihotra lit there. Take Draupadi’s sakhis with you. If anyone, 
even Drupada himself, asks where the Pandavas have gone, say we left you in 
the Dwaitavana and walked away without telling you where we went.” 

Solemnly, Dhaumya performed some sacred rites for the safety and 
wellbeing of the Pandavas. Then, blessing them, embracing them all, the 
brahmana turned toward the Panchala country. 

The sons of Pandu and Draupadi were alone and, with a prayer in their 
hearts, they set out for the city of Virata and the final year of their exile. When 
they had gone some way, Draupadi sat on a tree-root and said, “I am tired and 
Virata is nowhere to be seen. Let us sleep here tonight and go on tomorrow.” 

Nakula and Sahadeva were tired, as well, but Bheema had wandered some 
way ahead. It fell to Arjuna to carry Draupadi. How well they looked together, 
like a dark cloud bearing a streak of lightning through the jungle. 



TWO KANKA. THE GAMBLER 

They trudged on through the dim jungle, as afternoon began to wear into 
dusk. At last, through the trees ahead they saw that the forest ended and beyond 
a stretch of fields, silhouetted against the sinking sun, was the city of Virata. 

Yudhishtira said, “There it is, our destination.” 

Gently, Arjuna set Draupadi down. He asked, “Shall we enter the city 
now?” 

Yudhishtira replied, “Can you imagine the attention we will draw if we go 
in together, carrying our weapons? Just the Gandiva would give us away and 
remember Duryodhana’s spies must be everywhere. The quest for us will not be 
less than a war for our cousin. If we are found, we must spend another twelve 
years in the wilderness and that should certainly be the end of us.” 

“What shall we do then?” 

“We must leave our weapons somewhere in this forest and come back for 
them at the end of the year.” 

Arjuna said, “I have been here before. If I remember correctly, there is a 
cremation-ground not far from here, a much feared place full of snakes and wild 
animals. No one will dare search it too closely, nor stay there a moment longer 
than they need to.” 

“Let us find the burning-ground.” 

It was not far. One pyre still smoldered among the trees and there were 
other dead bodies, unburnt, moldering. Arjuna pointed to a tree, a giant that grew 
at the very heart of the grove of death. “The sami would be an ideal hiding-place 
for our weapons.” 

“Our bows have jewels that might catch the light of the sun.” 

“We will wrap them in a sheet of hide, as if they were a corpse and tie them 
to a high branch. No one will climb a tree as tall as this to inspect a corpse.” 

The Pandavas made a bundle of their weapons. And they were a curious 
sight to see, those kshatriyas: their eyes full of tears as they gave up their bows 
and quivers, their swords and daggers and Bheema his mace. It was as if they 
were parting from their lovers! Arjuna tied the bundle up just in time. 

Some men from a nearby village were passing that way, travelling to the 
city of Virata. They saw five splendid young strangers and an exquisite woman 



with them, crying as they made fast a corpse in its sheet. The giant among them 
was the most distressed and the eldest was consoling him as one would a child. 

The villagers approached the Pandavas and one of them asked, “Whose 
corpse are you tying up, friends? Who have you lost, that you cry so bitterly?” 

At which, Bheema turned on them, his eyes bleary and terrible and spoke in 
a voice that made the poor villagers quail. “It is our mother who died, who else? 
She was a hundred and eighty years old.” He added threateningly, “And we want 
to be left in peace to hang her up.” 

The villagers knew only sorcerers and demons hang their dead from trees 
and when red-eyed Bheema took a step toward them, all seven bolted through 
the forest. 

The Pandavas wrapped their weapons in the hide of a dead cow to protect 
them from wind, sun and rain. Yudhishtira himself climbed the sami and lashed 
the ‘corpse’ to the upper side of one of the thickest branches, so it could not be 
seen from the ground. When he climbed down again, he invoked the Goddess, 
the Devi. 

“Mother Durga, I leave these weapons as precious as our lives in your care. 
At the end of our ajnatavasa, let them be returned only to Arjuna or to me. I 
worship you, Devi Bhagavati, hear me in the hour of my need.” 

A breeze stirred in the darkening forest. Unearthly fragrance filled the trees 
and a light grew lucid before the Pandavas. Within that luster was She, mounted 
on her mythic beast, the tiger. She was eight-armed, fabled weapons in every 
hand, beautiful past imagining. Her grace seemed to pervade the earth. 

The Devi said, “No one will know you this next year and your ayudhas will 
be safe when you return.” 

“Bless us, Mother!” cried Yudhishtira fervently and Draupadi and the 
Pandavas prostrated themselves before her. 

“You will rule the earth again, Yudhishtira and you will prosper. But why 
do ask that the weapons be returned only to Arjuna or yourself?” 

“My brother Bheema is quick-tempered. He may decide to seek his own 
revenge against Dhritarashtra’s sons, before the year is over. He may order 
Sahadeva or Nakula to fetch the weapons for him and they may feel they must 
obey him.” 

The Goddess laughed softly. She said, “So be it, then. Only Arjuna or 
Yudhishtira shall have these weapons back at the end of the year.” 



She blessed them and vanished. 

Yudhishtira said, “Let us sleep in the forest tonight and from tomorrow, 
enter the city, separately.” 

They lay down on some thick grass. Bheema asked, “We must go 
separately? Does that mean we should seem not to know each other in Virata?” 

“We shall be strangers, unless we happen to meet when no one else is 
about. And even then, we must be careful. Let us give ourselves some names to 
know each other by, if any messages have to be passed between us.” 

Yudhishtira said, “I will call myself Jaya. Bheema, what name will you 
have?” 

Sleepily, the son of the wind said, “Jayesha.” 

Arjuna said, “I will be Vijaya.” 

Nakula said, “Jayatsena.” 

And Sahadeva, “Jayadbala.” 

At dawn, they bathed in the river, worshipped the Gods and hugged each 
other tearfully. Then, dressed as Kanka the brahmana, carrying his ivoryl dice in 
a square of plain cloth, wearing rudraksha and chanting Siva’s many names, 
Yudhishtira set out toward Virata’s city and the king’s palace. The others must 
wait and follow him, one at a time, with some days’ interval between them so no 
suspicions were aroused. 

It was the public hour in the court of the aging Matsya king, when the 
brahmana stranger presented himself in his sabha and stood without bowing, his 
head held high. King Virata of the Matsyas was a little taken aback, not only at 
the brahmana’s hauteur but his altogether noble appearance. It was a critical 
moment and Yudhishtira trembled a little. 

Virata thought, ‘Who is this? He stands before me as if he were the king 
and I his subject. He does not bow and yet, strangely, I don’t feel offended. It is 
uncanny, but I feel he is my superior and I should rise and bow to him. He wears 
a brahmana’s cloth, but his gait and bearing are those of a kshatriya. Look at 
him, like a tiger! As if he ruled all the world.’ 

Virata inclined his head to the brahmana to say he should approach the 
throne. The brahmana came forward a few steps and then, incredibly, Virata rose 
and went to him! 

1. Ganguli says ‘golden dice set with lapis lazuli.’ 



That king said, “I am honored you have come to my sabha, Brahmana. To 
my eyes, you seem more like a mighty kshatriya, but you are welcome in my 
city. Tell me, what can I do for you?” 

Yudhishtira said, “I am Kanka, O king. I belong to the Vaiyaghra family. I 
am a master of dice and I once lived in the palace of Yudhishtira of Indraprastha. 
He and I were so close, my lord, that you might say I was his very soul and he 
mine. Alas, he lost everything he owned and went away to the forest. 

I hear that you are as noble as Yudhishtira and hope to find solace in your 
company and sanctuary in your palace. I have no one I can call my own and 
today joy and sorrow are the same to me. I have no desires left, Virata, but I am 
tired of wandering. I have come to you seeking rest and peace. Shall I find 
refuge in your city?” 

Deeply moved by the presence and dignity of the brahmana, the Matsya 
king said without hesitation, “You honor me that you choose to come to my 
house for refuge. I am as fond of the rolling dice as Yudhishtira was and I will be 
happy if you teach me every secret you know of the game. You say you are a 
master of dice and I am old enough to know that you are not a boastful man.” 

Virata turned to his amazed court and said loudly, “From this day, Kanka is 
as much king here as I am. All my wealth is his, to dispose as he chooses. He 
shall ride with me, sit beside me and rule even as I do. Let no man dare displease 
Kanka in this kingdom.” 

But Kanka, the brahmana, said, “My lord, you are too kind. I have no need 
for wealth. But may I be allowed to keep what I win at dice? As for the 
kingdom, I will advise you on the affairs of state, of which I have some little 
knowledge since I was as close to the emperor Yudhishtira as he was himself. As 
to other things, my lord, I have sworn an oath that I will eat only one meal a day, 
at night and that I will touch no leavings. Grant me so much and I will gladly 
stay with you. 

Virata embraced Kanka in welcome. 



THREE AJNATAVASA 


Three days later, Bheema entered Virata with a ladle in his hand. The 
people of the city stopped to stare at the titan. No one dared accost him as he 
walked into the palace. 

The extraordinary Bheema came and stood before the Matsya king. Virata 
said, “Welcome, splendid stranger! Which country do you rule? Tell us what we 
can do for you.” 

Bheema said, “I am Ballava, my lord and I am one of the world’s great 
cooks. I seek work in your kitchen.” 

Old Virata gazed shrewdly at the young giant before him. The king said, 
“Ballava, you seem to be far above the profession you claim for yourself. You 
look more like a prince of the earth to me, than a cook.” 

“I can cook you a thousand dishes and every one a delicacy. I once cooked 
in the kitchens of Yudhishtira, in Indraprastha. But now that king has fallen on 
hard times and I am out of work. I will not work for just any master. But I have 
heard how generous you are and how kind.” 

Virata said slowly, “Your physique is not a cook’s, Ballava. You are more 
suited to commanding an army from an elephant’s back, than plying a ladle in a 
kitchen.” 

Bheema smiled. “That is because I am a wrestler, as well, my lord. It has 
always been my hobby and people tell me I am as good at wrestling as I am at 
my fires. If you let me, I will also train the young men of your court in the craft 
of kushti.” 

“Very well,” cried Virata, beaming. “You shall be in charge of my kitchens 
from now and also my wrestling-pits. And welcome, noble stranger!” He paused, 
then, asked, “Tell me, are you sure you are not a kshatriya?” 

Bheema laughed, “I am a cook, sire!” 

He was shown to the kitchens. Two days later, king Virata was out in the 
morning to inspect the royal stables and the horses he loved as if they were his 
own children. As he made his round alone—he had come early and unannounced 
—he came upon a curious sight. Virata saw a dark young man, who was so 
handsome he took one’s breath away, speaking to the finest of the king’s horses, 
in the most intimate voice. 

Virata paused in the shadows to watch. The young man was handsome 




enough to make another man wish he were a woman! Most amazing was the way 
the horses responded to him. Those haughty thoroughbreds, who would bite and 
lash out with their hooves if a stranger came anywhere near them, now nuzzled 
their pedigreed faces in the young man’s hands, as he stroked them and 
whispered to them. The horses spoke back to the dark stranger! 

For a while, the king stood absorbed by the spectacle in the dawn light. 
Then he stepped out from the shadows and asked, “Who are you, young man?” 

When the stranger turned to face him fully, even old Virata felt a pang. 
Nakula, every fiber of him regal, beautiful, answered the king, “My lord, I am a 
groom and I know horses well. I have come seeking work in your stables.” 

“Truly, you know horses and they seem to love you. But to my old eyes you 
seem more like a kshatriya than a stable-hand. You don’t look used to rough 
work.” 

“I am Damagranthi, my lord. It is horses I love and with them that I am 
happiest to be. As for knowing this work, I know it well. For once, my brother 
owned a great stable. I have heard you are a noble master and that you love your 
horses like your own children.” 

Virata thought the young stranger, handsomer than any man he had even 
seen, spoke more like a prince than a groom. The king said, “I shall be honored 
if you look after my horses. Unless, of course...” 

“What, my lord?” 

“You would rather have command of my army,” said Virata shrewdly. 

But Nakula only smiled and said, “I will be content in your stables.” 

After another few days, Arjuna came to the court of the Matsya king. With 
this last week in the forest, his transformation was complete. The third Pandava 
was a eunuch now and rather a lovely one, though his shoulders were broad and 
his arms and chest too muscled for him to pass as a woman. 

Wearing a woman’s clothes, his face painted like one’s, wearing necklaces 
of pearl and coral he had from Draupadi and a hairpiece he bought with jasmine 
strings threaded cleverly into it so it might have been his own hair, wearing 
bangles and perfume, his hips swaying when he walked: Arjuna came and stood 
before the Matsya king in his court. 

In a deep woman’s voice, he said to Virata, “I am Brihannala the dancer, my 
lord. I can sing and play the vina too. No one on earth can sing and dance like 
me, for I learnt from a gandharva.” 



“What can we do for you, Brihannala?” asked the king and his canny old 
eyes roved over Arjuna’s arms and shoulders. “Stay with us and rule the 
kingdom with me. Your arms make me think you are more an archer than a 
dancer. Tell me truthfully, are you really a eunuch?” 

Arjuna laughed like the most seductive woman. In his soft new voice, he 
said, “My lord, the only string I play on is a vina’s. The only art I am a mistress 
of is dancing. Look, I will show you.” 

Chitrasena’s gifted pupil sang and danced briefly before the Matsya king. 
So delectably did he do both, the king said at once, “You shall teach my 
daughter, the princess Uttaraa, how to dance.” 

Arjuna replied, “I will make her the finest dancer on earth.” 

Virata sent for Uttaraa and said to her, “This is Brihannala, who dances and 
sings better than anyone I have seen. She will teach you, but be sure you treat 
her with the respect you would show a queen.” 

As sweet a young princess as one would find anywhere, Uttaraa led the 
eunuch away to her apartment. She and her companions became Brihannala’s 
sishyaas and her friends as well. Soon, Arjuna enjoyed his ajnatavasa more than 
he had thought he would. Though, with all that nubile young womanhood around 
him, he often wished he were himself again and a whole man. 

A few days after the arrival of Brihannala in Virata’s court, Draupadi 
entered the city of that king. Wearing old and torn clothes, she came as a 
sairandhri. But the people in the streets stopped to stare at her, for she could not 
hide her dark beauty. 

Queen Sudeshna, who was once a princess of Kekaya, was out on her 
balcony, looking up the main city thoroughfare that led to her palace. She saw 
the striking young woman, dark as dusk; some townspeople crowded round the 
young woman. One of them asked rudely, “Who are you, stranger?” 

“I am a queen’s sairandhri. I have come seeking work,” Draupadi answered. 

The men in the crowd looked her over frankly. Perhaps out of jealousy, 
seeing how beautiful she was, the women began to taunt her. They mimicked her 
royal accents, “I am a queen’s sairandhri,” and laughed. The jeering crowd 
followed the young woman down the road. Soon, some of them prodded and 
pinched her viciously. She cried out and quickened her stride; but the crowd was 
merciless. 

Sudeshna saw all this from her balcony and the queen sent her maids out to 



the terrified Panchali. “Tell my guards to scatter the crowd and fetch that young 
woman here.” 

The maids ran out into the street with the guards and the jostling crowd was 
quickly sent on its way. Draupadi stood trembling before the queen’s sakhis. 
They gasped when they saw her at close quarters: she was stunning. Those 
women took the frightened sairandhri’s hand, “Come, queen Sudeshna wants to 
see you.” 

Her heart still fluttering from her encounter in the streets, Draupadi arrived 
before the queen. Her hands entwined nervously and her eyes turned down, she 
stood before Sudeshna. Sudeshna drew a sharp breath when she saw Panchali 
near. She made Draupadi sit beside her. 

Stroking Panchali’s face, almost disbelievingly, the queen breathed, “You 
are so beautiful, my child, as if you belong to another world! Who are you, dark 
one? How are you alone? How does your husband dare let you out by yourself? 
Tell me why you have come to Virata. You look like a queen, at the very least.” 

Slowly, Draupadi stopped shaking. But she said nothing yet and Sudeshna 
urged her again, “Your face, your eyes, your body, are all so perfect; yet you are 
out on your own. Who are you? Are you a yakshi or a gandharvi, an apsara or a 
devi? You are as lovely as Lakshmi herself.” 

Now Draupadi answered, “My queen and I am a sairandhri in search of 
work. Once, I used to make up the queen Draupadi’s face and weave blue lilies 
and jasmine into her hair. She named me Malini, but alas, she has gone away 
into the forest and has no use for my gifts anymore. Queen Sudeshna, I have 
heard how kind you are and I have come seeking work with you.” 

The queen looked at her thoughtfully for a moment, then, said, “You are the 
most beautiful woman I ever saw. Yet, your face and your eyes tell me that you 
have suffered deeply. Tell me your misfortunes, Malini.” 

There were tears in Draupadi’s eyes and she clasped Sudeshna’s hand 
tightly. She said in a low voice, which only the queen heard, “I am married to 
five gandharvas. But they were cursed to leave me for a year and I have never 
been apart from my husbands before.” She gazed imploringly into the other 
woman’s face, “I beg you, O queen, keep me with you for a year. I dare not think 
what will become of me otherwise. I will do your face and hair every day. You 
are so kind, I already feel like a daughter to you,” and she wept. 

Sudeshna stroked her hand and said, “My poor child, such privilege you 
must have enjoyed when you were with Panchali. Use this palace as your own 



from now. You will be my sakhi and you may use my private garden whenever 
you want to be alone.” 

The queen paused, before she said slowly, “Malini, you shall live with me 
in my palace and the thought delights me. Yet it troubles me, as well.” 

“Why is that, my queen?” 

“Like all men, my husband is fond of a beautiful woman. If he sees you, he 
will not be able to resist you; nor, for that matter, would any man. Why, you 
make me wish I were a man! I am afraid if the king sees you he will fall in love 
with you, old as he is. And he would leave me then, wouldn’t he? Is it wise for 
me to keep you here?” 

Draupadi said, “My lady, I may not see them for this year, but my 
gandharva husbands watch over me. No man will come near me, not your king 
or any other. Besides, how could I betray your kindness, if you kept me here? I 
will always remain in your inner rooms and your garden and never show my face 
outside. Trust me, I won’t cause you any grief.” 

Sudeshna kissed her and cried, “You are such a ravishing child! How can I 
refuse you?” 

Draupadi turned her eyes down and said, “But I, too, have some small 
conditions I must keep.” 

“What are they?” 

“My husbands would not tolerate it if I were to eat any leavings. And they 
would be angry if I had to press anyone’s feet.” 

Sudeshna smiled, “You will never have to do either in this palace.” 

Thus, Yudhishtira’s queen Draupadi, once empress of all Bharatavarsha, 
joined the service of queen Sudeshna of the Matsya kingdom, as her flower girl. 
A week after she was ensconced in the palace, Sahadeva, the most intelligent 
Pandava, arrived quietly in Virata’s court dressed as a cowherd, carrying a staff 
in his hand. He said to that king in chaste language and a voice as deep as the 
rumbling of clouds, “My lord, give me work in your cattle-sheds. I have a way 
with cows and when I tend them, they give twice the milk they would otherwise. 
If you like, I can prove it to you before you take me in.” 

The king gazed at the self-effacing young man. He said slowly, “Stranger, 
somehow it seems to me that you haven’t always been a cowherd.” 

Sahadeva smiled, “My lord, cows are all I know. I can cure any disease 



your cattle may catch. My name is Tantripala and your herds will be contented 
and beautiful when I look after them.” 

“We never refuse any good soul who comes to us. From now on, Tantripala, 
you shall be our chief cowherd. And I have lived long enough in this world to 
know I will not regret employing you. Indeed, you honor me by joining my 
service.” 

He looked so acutely at Sahadeva, the youngest Pandava felt certain that 
Virata saw though his disguise. 

The Pandavas, who were born to rule the earth, settled into the palace in the 
Matsya capital. Soon the king was happy only when he was in the company of 
his new courtier Kanka. He found the man even wiser than he had judged at first; 
and at gambling, the brahmana was peerless. After he had received the occult 
siddhi from the rishi Brihadaswa, Yudhishtira was an invincible master of the 
rolling dice. He beat the best players in the Matsya court, easily and entrenched 
himself in the king’s favor. Besides, Virata soon began to consult Kanka on 
complex and delicate matters of state and found in the brahmana an 
exceptionally sagacious counselor. 

Bheema was as pleased as he could possibly be in the king’s kitchens. He 
slept on a cook’s bed, but on a wonderfully full stomach. Besides, he did enjoy 
cooking almost as much as eating what he cooked and the mighty Bheema was 
blessed with a spectacular culinary talent: he was, quite simply, a magnificent 
cook. Then, he wrestled. He taught the young kshatriyas of Virata, but he was 
careful never to reveal his true strength. The king saw that Ballava was as good a 
wrestler as he was a cook. Well pleased, he rewarded him with gold and jewels. 

The horses of the royal stables were in finer fettle than Virata had ever seen 
them. Their coats were sleek and glossy and their fierce spirits contended. Virata 
rewarded Damagranthi, his new groom, generously. The cows of the Matsya 
king yielded more milk than ever before and they, too, shone with a quiet joy at 
being in the care of the new herdsman. Sahadeva was happy with the herd and 
the king was pleased with him. 

Under the watchful eye of her guru, the eunuch Brihannala, the gifted 
princess Uttaraa began to blossom into a rare dancer. Very often, Virata would 
spend an hour or two watching his daughter at her lessons. The old king would 
gaze at Brihannala out of the corner of his eye, marveling at the eunuch’s 
powerful shoulders and her muscled arms. But there was no doubt that 
Brihannala was indeed a eunuch, for the king had him examined. Still, a 
persistent suspicion troubled Virata: that Brihannala was more than what he 



seemed to be; that some mystery lurked behind the eunuch. 

The Pandavas spent three happy months in Virata’s court, hidden as if they 
were back in their mother’s womb. Even Draupadi, the sairandhri, was satisfied 
enough with her lot; though, when she thought of her husbands as courtier, cook, 
stable-hand, eunuch and cowherd, her eyes would fill. 



FOUR THE COOK AND THE WRESTLER 


The Pandavas had imagined the thirteenth year of exile would be the 
hardest. They found themselves happy and occupied in the kindly Virata’s court. 
Bheema was delighted to be back in a city; somehow, from here Hastinapura and 
Indraprastha did not seem so far. 

Virata was already very fond of the strangers he had taken into his service 
and by some miracle, he never thought of connecting them to one another. In the 
fourth month of their ajnatavasa, there occurred an incident in the Matsya capital 
that made Ballava the cook a greater favorite than ever with the king. 

It was a festival day, when Siva was worshipped in the city. There was a 
tournament of wrestling and contestants came from all over Bharatavarsha to 
show their prowess. Virata’s wrestlers were renowned for their skill and strength 
and one of them had never failed to take the prize. This year things were not 
going well for them. 

On the very morning of the wrestling, a sullen giant of a wrestler arrived in 
the city, from a distant land whose name no one had heard. The judges asked 
him, “Who are you, stranger?” 

Grinning insolently, he replied, “I am Jimuta and know that I am the 
greatest wrestler in the world and none of your puny fighters can face me. I am 
as strong as ten lions, so let every wrestler in Virata beware!” 

He declared all this standing in the middle of the arena and never bowing to 
the king. Some of Virata’s courtiers said among themselves, “A great braggart, 
anyway. We shall see if his wrestling matches his boasting.” 

But it did. No one could face the huge stranger for more than a few 
moments. His strength was hardly human and he crushed Virata’s best wrestlers. 
He was savage in victory, always breaking an arm or a leg of all his opponents, 
needlessly, after he had beaten them. Soon no one dared fight him and the rough 
fellow stood unchallenged in the ring. 

Virata was beside himself. The wrestler’s conceit was intolerable, but he 
seemed invincible too. The king turned to Kanka, the ascetic gambler who sat at 
his right hand. “Is there no one in all this kingdom who can beat this arrogant 
man?” the king whispered, his kindly eyes glittering in anger. 

Kanka said quietly, “But there is, my lord; in your very kitchen. When both 
he and I were in Yudhishtira’s court at Indraprastha, I had occasion to see the 



friendly fellow wrestle. This lout is no match for your cook Ballava.” 

Bheema had said earlier to the king, “My lord, I shall have a busy day in the 
kitchen preparing the feast. You must not ask me to come to wrestle, or the food 
will not be as it should.” 

Though he longed to fight, Bheema was anxious lest he was recognized. 
Virata was disappointed; but he thought of Bheema more as a cook than a 
wrestler and made no point of it. 

But now he said to Kanka, “Let Ballava be fetched from his kitchen. This is 
a matter of honor. I would hate to see the foreigner win our tournament.” 

Bheema was brought to Virata’s enclosure and the king said, “Ballava, 
Kanka tells me you can teach this braggart a lesson. Fight for the honor of the 
Matsyas today.” 

Though he would have loved nothing better, Bheema hesitated. With a 
glance at the swaggering wrestler in the ring, he knew he could beat him, but he 
had learnt a lesson of caution from twelve years of exile. 

Then, Kanka said, “You mustn’t refuse the king today, Ballava. He has been 
so kind to you that no price should be too high to pay in return.” 

A flicker in the cook’s eyes at this; Ballava bowed and said, “I will fight for 
the honor of the Matsyas today and may Siva bless me.” 

The king had it announced that a challenger would wrestle with the brute in 
the ring. The giant laughed. Jimuta called out, “Have you found another fool to 
risk himself for you? I am the greatest wrestler on earth. I have my strength from 
a rishi’s blessing and no one in the world can fight me. I have torn tigers limb 
from limb and brought a bull-elephant to his knees with a blow of my fist. What 
man can stand against me? I am the mightiest!” 

He smote his chest, across which he wore a tiger-skin and roared like a tiger 
himself. 

The king said, “Stranger, we don’t dispute your strength. But we have a 
man in our court who will beat you.” 

The wrestler growled, “The world acknowledges that I am the greatest 
wrestler of these times. No champion has lasted more than a few moments 
against me. I say to you, your challenger will not leave the arena alive. So make 
your choice: either give me the reward, or have your wrestler’s death on your 
conscience!” 



He strutted around the ring again, roaring from time to time. The king was 
very fond of his cook Ballava. He blanched to hear the wrestler’s threat and 
turned to Kanka in some alarm. Kanka laid a hand on Virata’s arm and said, 
“Have no fear. Your cook is more than this braggart’s equal.” 

“Where does your challenger come from, Virata?” cried the wrestler. 

“From my kitchen. My cook is more of a wrestler than you are!” answered 
Virata warmly. 

The arena echoed with the lout’s laughter. Then, clad in a black singlet, his 
body oiled and shining, Ballava stepped into the ring like a lion. He wore a 
crimson mask over his face. The crowd stood up to cheer him. 

The king also rose and cried, “This is my cook Ballava and he will teach 
you a lesson, O greatest wrestler in the world!” 

Jimuta gave a start when he saw Bheema. He knew this was no common 
cook that came to fight him. The foreigner could tell at a glance that he was no 
common wrestler either. And why did his heart flutter as if death had stepped 
into the arena with him? But, repressing the stab of fear, the champion roared at 
Bheema, “Fool, go back to your pots and pans or I will break your neck for 
you!” 

Bheema said nothing. He bowed to the king and approached the smoldering 
wrestler. Their gazes met and locked. It was as if they already strained together, 
limb against mighty limb. The crowd fell hushed and you could hear the breeze 
in the leaves of the palace trees. Both at once, the outsider and Bheema bent at 
the waist and began to circle each other. 

Never touching they circled; their arms were extended before them and 
every muscle in their bodies was taut. To the crowd, it seemed as if they were 
dancers in a weird play. They circled ten or, perhaps, twenty times and then the 
foreigner’s courage faltered. He cried, “Stop circling, cook! Let us have done 
with it.” 

Jimuta lowered his head like a bison and charged Bheema. Later, those who 
watched remembered vividly what happened next. For, though it happened so 
swiftly that it was all over in a moment, it seemed time dilated herself so every 
detail was engraved on the people’s memories. 

The wild charge was a technique the wrestler had used against his other 
adversaries. He had knocked them down and battered them into submission 
before they got their breath back. 



But when he struck Bheema, with awesome force, it was as if he struck a 
rock. The cook did not so much as sway at the impact; instead, the wrestler 
staggered back stunned. In a flash, Bheema seized him and lifted him over his 
head. He whirled the giant around thrice and flung him down, head first, like a 
thunderbolt, driving his neck into his thick body, crushing his skull, killing him 
instantly. 

There was a moment’s awed silence; then the crowd was on its feet, running 
into the arena to embrace Ballava. The people yelled his name and carried him 
aloft on a sea of shoulders. Finally, he managed to free himself and cried, “Let 
me go, friends. I have fifty dishes on the fire and they will all burn!” 

Ballava bowed to king Virata, who was also on his feet, applauding and 
Kanka the gambler was beside him, his eyes shining. His task accomplished, the 
cook ran back to his fires. Through it all, even when he received the new 
champion’s generous purse, he kept his crimson mask in place. 

From then on, Ballava became a favorite not just with king Virata but the 
people of his city. And the feast he produced that day did not suffer a bit from 
the short while he was away from his kitchen. 



FIVE KARNA’S DREAM 


When Indra sent Lomasa to the Pandavas, the muni also brought a secret 
message from the Deva, just for Yudhishtira. 

Indra said, “I know the dread in your heart, Yudhishtira. You fear Kama 
because you think he is a greater archer than Arjuna. Do not be afraid, I will take 
some of Kama’s power away from him.” 

Yudhishtira kept Indra’s message close and it consoled him. And one dark 
night of a new moon, Indra decided to keep his promise to Yudhishtira. The 
Pandavas’ exile neared its end and the great war drew near; it would not do to 
leave Kama as invincible as he was. But Kama’s father, Surya Deva, divined 
Indra’s intention. 

That night, as Kama lay asleep, the Sun God came to him in a dream. He 
came as an illustrious brahmana. He said to the warrior, “Listen to what I have to 
say, Kama. I have come to save your life.” 

The brahmana seemed strangely familiar and Kama said, “Tell me what you 
have come to say, Brahmana.” 

The brahmana said, “You worship the Sun God at noon and never turn away 
anyone who comes to you for alms at that hour. Your charity sets you apart from 
other men. 

But tomorrow, Kama, a mortal enemy will come to you for alms. Indra 
himself will come to you as a brahmana and he will ask for your kavacha and 
kundala. He is Arjuna’s father and the alms he will ask for are the two things that 
are your very life.” 

In the dream, Kama stood amazed before the brahmana whose eyes were 
flames. He stood passive, in the way of dreams and listened avidly. The 
brahmana continued, “Your golden earrings belong to Aditi, the mother of the 
Devas and the armor you wear was dipped in amrita. Part with the kundalas, 
Kama and you will part with half your life. Give away your kavacha and you 
will not live long after. The mail you wear is protection not merely against 
enemies’ weapons but time itself. 

I wish you well, Kama. When Indra asks for your kavacha and kundala, 
offer him anything else in their place. Offer him your army, your kingdom, but 
tell him he cannot have the earrings and the armor.” 

Kama was moved. “How fond you are of me, stranger! And you are no 



ordinary brahmana, who know what will happen tomorrow. Why, you know the 
mind of Devendra himself. 

Then, Brahmana, you are even more extraordinary in that you seem to love 
me. I have lived many years in this sad world and only two people have truly 
cared about me. My mother Radha loves me and Duryodhana loves me like his 
own brother. Now you seem to be a third. Brahmana, tell me who you really 
are.” 

The brahmana shone brighter than ever in Kama’s dream. He said, “I am 
Surya whom you worship every day and I bear you great love!” 

Kama saw the brahmana’s body was iridescent now and he fell at the 
Deva’s feet. He cried in a fervor, “My Lord! You are my Ishta Devata, the only 
God I worship. I am blessed a thousand times tonight, that you have come to me 
yourself.” 

Kama clasped the brahmana’s feet in his hands and wept for joy. Surya 
Bhagawan said, “Kama, there is more truth in you than any other man alive. I 
have not come lightly, but to warn you of dire peril and to save your life. When 
he comes begging tomorrow, do not give your kavacha and kundala to Indra.” 

Kama raised his eyes to look into the face of the God, who was his father, 
though the son did not know it. He said, “My Lord, I have sworn my oath for 
you. Every day, after I worship you, I wait for someone to come to me for alms. 
The alms I give are in your name and I give anything I am asked. 

All these years, I have never wavered in this ritual. The oath I swore was in 
anguish, that the world shunned me because I was a sutaputra. My own guru 
cursed me when he discovered what I was. It was after Bhargava cursed me that 
I swore my oath and since that day, some peace entered my life. This charity is 
what sustains me; it calms my unquiet heart. 

The dearer what I give away is to me, the greater the peace I find. Lord, if 
someone asks me for my very life, I pray I have the wisdom and the courage to 
give it without a thought. For that shall be my Salvation and bring me honor.” 

The splendid Sun stood over his child, listening to him absorbed, in deeper 
love than Kama guessed, anxiety and pride. Kama went on, “I have never loved 
this life of mine much, anyway. I have never belonged anywhere, or to anyone. 
Not even to my mother Radha, since I am not her flesh and blood, though she 
loves me more than her life. 

Above everything else, I crave honor. Honor is the only balm that soothes 
my pain and I have won honor for myself in the hardest way any man ever has. 



If tomorrow Indra asks me for my kavacha and kundala and I refuse to give them 
to him, my honor will die in a moment. It is true that I might live longer then, 
but my shame will outlive me. 

If the Lord of heaven himself, who slew Vritrasura, comes to me as a 
beggar, why, it will be with pride that I give him my very life. And that final 
charity must bring me eternal fame.” 

A shadow crossed Kama’s proud, ravaged face. He smiled wryly, “Fate has 
never been my ally, not since my natural mother abandoned me. It seems I have 
a harder road to walk than any other man. I have no doubt that, like Indra, fate is 
also on the side of the Pandavas. In my heart, I know that even if I am the better 
archer, Arjuna will kill me. I have never told this to anyone before, but I know 
when he and I face each other in battle, finally, as we were born to, I will die by 
Arjuna’s hand. 

I am certain of this and not a day passes without my thinking of it. Yet, even 
if Arjuna take my life, there is one thing he shall never have: my honor. I love 
my honor more than my life. Long ago, I chose honor for my bride and I will 
cling to her even in death. Only she imbues my life with meaning, invests it with 
purity. Without honor, life is meaningless. Why should I seek to prolong my life 
after I abandon its meaning, its very soul? 

I care nothing if Indra takes my kavacha and kundala, when, by doing this, 
he shall bless me with the everlasting life of the spirit. 

I swear in your name, Surya Deva, my only Lord, I will not refuse Indra 
what he wants. Why, most of all, because he asks for no less than my life!” 

The Sun God said, “Ah Kama, don’t do this foolish thing. Life is as 
precious as honor. And what about your wife and your sons? And Duryodhana, 
who you say loves you as his brother? Give away your kavacha and kundala and 
you will give away the war that is coming; for only you can stand between the 
Pandavas and victory. 

What use, Kama, will honor be to you when you are dead? My bhakta, even 
as you have worshipped me every day, I too have loved you. In the name of that 
love, I implore you, don’t do this senseless thing! Turn Indra away when he 
comes tomorrow to beg for your life.” 

With tears in his eyes, Kama said, “It is only you I have ever worshipped 
and my heart is full today seeing how you love me. Yet, I cannot do as you ask. I 
am not afraid of death, but the very thought of dishonor terrifies me. I have 
sworn an oath. I must not betray myself by breaking it, not for the sake of 



victory, or of all our lives. 

Ah, my Lord, what greater joy can I wish for than your coming to me like 
this? Bless me, Surya Deva. Lay your hands on my head and grant me undying 
fame.” 

Surya, the brahmana, said, “Your dharma is greater than even Yudhishtira’s: 
almost as if you both were brothers and you the elder one! I am proud of you, 
Kama. When Indra comes tomorrow and takes your kavacha and kundala, ask 
him for his Shakti in return. That Shakti will protect you, in some measure, when 
your golden armor is gone.” 

The Sun God laid his nitid palms on Kama’s head and vanished from the 
warrior’s dream. Kama awoke with a start in the darkness of night. Over and 
over, he relived his dream, until dawn lit the world outside. 



SIX THE BRAHMANA AT NOON 


At dawn, it seemed the sun rose slowly, as if to postpone the hour of 
Kama’s worship. But rise above the world he must and he did so, inevitably. 
Kama was in a fever, impatient for the star to climb to midheaven. He was full of 
an urgent sense of destiny. 

At last, the time for his worship came and Kama stood bare-bodied at noon, 
with his hands folded over his head, staring at the sun above and chanting the 
Surya mantra. At the end of an hour, just as he lowered his face, he heard a thin 
voice beside him, begging weakly, “Alms, O king, alms for a poor brahmana.” 

Kama turned and saw an aged and emaciated brahmana, with both shaking 
hands outstretched. “Alms, alms. I have come to you for alms. I have heard you 
never send anyone away empty-handed at this hour.” 

His heart beating wildly, Kama stared at the old brahmana, incredulous that 
this was the king of the Devas who stood before him. After a long moment, 
Kama said, “What are the alms you want, old one?” 

“I want no cows, no jewels, no gold, Kama,” the brahmana replied. “I don’t 
want what other brahmanas ask for.” 

“Then what can I give you?” 

The brahmana’s eyes lighted lovingly on, first, Kama’s kundala in his ears, 
then strayed down to the golden mail on his chest, which was like his skin. The 
mendicant whispered, “Those! Your kavacha and your kundala.” 

Kama laughed. He had decided to make Indra beg a little. He said slowly, 
“Strange alms for a brahmana! What will you do with these?” 

“I have heard you are the greatest alms-giver in the world, Kama,” said the 
brahmana. 

“I will give you other kavacha and kundala, brahmana, as many as you 
want, as priceless as you please. But these are part of my body, they cannot be 
removed.” 

“It is your kavacha and kundala I have come for. They are all I want.” 

“I will give you vast wealth, I will give you my very kingdom. But not 
these.” 

“I have come only for your golden kavacha and kundala. Cut them from 
your body and give them to me. I have heard you never refuse anything you are 



asked at this hour. Have I heard wrongly?” 

Delighted that he could tantalize the Deva king, Kama said, “Brahmana, 
perhaps you don’t know what you are asking for. The sheen of my kavacha and 
kundala attract you; but when you hear what they mean to me, I am sure you will 
not want them. 

Muni, these are no common armor and earrings. They are the guardians of 
my life, for they have been dipped in the amrita the Devas drink. I was born with 
these, my lord, to be an invincible warrior. I have sworn to my friend 
Duryodhana that I will kill Arjuna and win the war of the age for him. 

So, ask me for something else, anything at all. But leave me my kavacha 
and kundala.” 

The brahmana repeated, “It is for your kavacha and kundala that I have 
come a long way. It is these I want from you and nothing else.” 

Kama saw the anxiety on his face and began to laugh. “Why do you 
laugh?” cried the brahmana. 

Folding his hands, Kama said, “Because I know who you are, my Lord! I 
am blessed, O Indra, that you, the greatest Deva, the most munificent of all alms- 
givers, have come for alms to a mortal. I know why you want my kavacha and 
kundala; I know for whose sake you have come. And though it is my life you 
have come begging for, I am proud to give you even that at this sacred hour.” 

Kama drew his sword and severed the armor from his chest, cutting golden 
links and the kundala from his ears, drawing more bloodl. Smiling, be set them 
down at the astonished God’s feet. “Here, my Lord, the alms of Kama’s life. For 
I never refuse anyone at this hour, be it anything they come to beg for.” 

Kama’s face shone in the grace of this ultimate charity: when he gave away 
his own life. He was so ecstatic he wept. Flowers of light fell on him out of 
heaven and Indra stood revealed before him, the Deva’s eyes also full. 

Indra said, “You are the noblest man I ever saw. Ask me for any boon and I 
will give it to you. You can have anything except my Vajra.” 

1. Ganguli’s text says he is called Kama for this severing of his earrings. 

Kama said, “For me, to ask a gift in return is not to give at all. My charity 
would lose honor if I took something from you. Yet now, I will indeed ask you 
for a gift and I will tell you why. 

My Lord, out of your love for Arjuna and his brothers, you asked me for 



my life, at a time when I would dishonor myself if I refused you. Indra, the 
world shall speak ill of you for this. Give me your Shakti for the kavacha and the 
kundala, so men will say Indra gave Kama his own ayudha in return for what he 
took from him. The Shakti will not save my life; that is doomed, anyway. But I 
feel strange love for you and I want to protect your reputation.” 

Indra could hardly believe the warrior before him, whom he had come to 
betray to his death, was a mortal man. He breathed, “Today you have conquered 
the king of the Devas. There shall be no scar on your body where you cut away 
the kavacha and kundala.” 

Indra raised his hand and those wounds vanished. The God said, “May your 
body be brighter than it was when you wore your armor” and Kama was radiant. 
“As for the Shakti, I will give it to you. You may use it only once and it will 
destroy the one at whom you cast it. Then it will return to me and you will never 
see it again. 

Kama smiled, “I need to use it only once. I have only one enemy.” 

Indra grew very still. “Krishna protects my son. You cannot kill Arjuna 
even with my Shakti.” 

Kama said, “We shall see, my Lord. At least, I can try to win the war for 
Duryodhana.” 

“Win or lose the war, it is a small matter. Today you have won immortal 
fame with the alms you have given me. I name you Vaikartana for cutting your 
kavacha from your flesh; and men will say, ever after, that the greatest of all 
alms-givers was not Indra, but Kama. As long as the world lives, Kama, your 
fame shall live in it. 

But now, it is time I left you.” 

Indra picked up the golden kavacha and kundala that lay at his feet. They 
shone more brilliantly than ever at his touch. But Kama knelt before the Deva 
and said, “Ah, my Lord, I feel I have made a friend of you today and that you 
have some affection for me. I have another gift to ask of you, incalculably dearer 
than the one I asked for before.” 

“What is it, O prince among men?” 

“Cast your light upon my deepest sorrow, O Indra. Tell me who my natural 
father is and my mother.” 

Indra’s eyes were full of pity. He said gently, “It is not fated you know that 
secret yet and I cannot change fate. But, one day, you will surely know,” he 



added thoughtfully, “and he who tells you shall be a greater one than me.” 

Kama smiled in resignation and, wiping his tears, said, “No matter, then. I 
will carry my grief until the time comes for me to know the truth.” He laughed, 
“Besides, I am lighter now since I gave away my kavacha. Lighter than I have 
ever been, lighter by my very life! ” 

Indra laid his hand on Kama’s head. “May your name be a sweet fragrance 
through time. And those who merely hear about this deed of yours, even in the 
vilest days of the kali yuga, they shall not stray from the path of truth.” 

The day was dark now, because the sun hid his face behind some clouds in 
sorrow. A breeze stirred around Kama and Indra; a thin drizzle fell upon them; 
the earth was full of soft joy. Taking the kavacha and kundala, Indra vanished 
before Kama’s eyes. 

Kama was happy. Though he had possibly lost his life, the Deva had given 
him something far more precious. Indra had blessed him with immortal fame. 



SEVEN THE QUEEN’S SATRANDHRT 

In the city of Virata, queen Sudeshna grew very fond of her exquisite flower 
girl and Panchali was well cared for in the palace. Malini the sairandhri was 
quite above the jealousies and intrigues that haunt every harem and despite her 
beauty, all the queen’s women liked her. 

Eleven peaceful, comfortable months passed. Only once, when he arrived 
unannounced in his wife’s apartment, did king Virata catch a glimpse of Malini. 
He said breathlessly to his wife, “Who is that sakhi of yours? Send her to me 
tonight.” 

“My lord, not her! She is a strange creature, cursed to be apart from her 
gandharva husbands for a year. But they watch over her, invisibly. If you seduce 
Malini you will invite your death to you.” 

Virata was wise enough never to pursue Draupadi, or even ask after her 
again. But Sudeshna had a brother called Keechaka. He was a fierce kshatriya, 
the Senapati of Virata’s army. When the Pandavas came to the Matsya kingdom, 
Keechaka, an insatiable conqueror, was away on a campaign. The sons of Pandu 
had been in Virata for eleven months, when one day Keechaka came home with 
his legions and ample treasures, the spoils of war. 

There was singing and dancing in the streets, a procession and then a 
banquet in the king’s halls. It was early evening when Keechaka managed to tear 
himself away from the festivity and visit his sister in her apartment. He was 
much younger than Sudeshna, almost like a son to her and she received him 
excitedly. They sat together for an hour, while she fed him all the dainties he had 
loved since he was a boy. Whenever they were together, it was as if they were 
children again. 

It was getting late, time for Keechaka to return to his own palace. He 
paused at Sudeshna’s window and said wistfully, “Your garden is in bloom. How 
lovely it is and how peaceful, after all the killing I have seen and done this past 
year.” 

Sudeshna said, “Why don’t you walk back through my garden? There is a 
small gate below it, you can go that way.” 

Sniffing the breeze outside and the scents of flowers, Keechaka kissed his 
sister and went out through the window. It was as if fate called him. He strolled 
along the garden-paths, alone, stroking soft petals with his warrior’s hands. He 
was pensive, an unusual mood for him. Turning a final corner, he saw the little 



pavilion at the bottom of Sudeshna’s garden, tucked away in a stand of trees. The 
sun was setting and, framed starkly against its last light, Keechaka saw the most 
beautiful woman he had ever set eyes on. She stood in the small cloister, her 
dark face turned toward the sinking sun. She was far away, in a world of her 
own. 

Keechaka looked at her and knew his life would never be the same again. 
He stood transfixed, staring at the vision before him, knowing himself lost. 
Sudeshna had given Draupadi freedom of this garden; she came here to be alone 
with her sorrows and her yearnings. Today, from her window, she had watched 
Keechaka’s triumphal entry into the city. It had stirred memories in her: of how 
Bheema, Arjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva had ridden into Indraprastha during the 
days of the Rajasuya yagna. Full of nostalgia, she had come here to cry alone. 

As she stood watching the sunset, a man’s deep voice hailed her, “Who are 
you?” 

Draupadi whirled around to find Keechaka standing at the foot of the steps 
to the little arbor. His eyes roved over her body in naked adoration. Seeing him 
look like that, Draupadi ran down the steps on the far side of the pavilion, but 
Keechaka caught up with her. 

He seized her arm and said hoarsely, “Who are you? This is not the first 
time I have come to my sister’s palace, but I have never seen you before. For if I 
had, my life would have changed forever.” 

He devoured her with his gaze. Slowly, he whispered, “I never knew any 
woman could be so beautiful. You are a human woman, aren’t you? Or are you a 
Goddess? Why are you by yourself, without a man? What a terrible waste! Tell 
me who you are, I want to be your slave.” 

Draupadi shivered at his touch. She cried, “I am your sister’s flower girl 
Malini. I am a servant here, please let me go. It is not right that a man of your 
nobility speaks to a mere maid.” 

“Maid!” he roared. “I will make you my wife. My only wife from now and 
all the others your slaves. I am Keechaka, the real master of this land. There is 
no man on earth as strong as I am Malini, though now your beauty makes me 
dizzy and I feel as weak as a young bird in spring! 

Come with me, be my wife. Your slightest whim shall be my command. 
The king is no king at all; he dare not raise his voice against me. Keechaka rules 
and you shall be as a queen beside him. I am in love with you, Malini and I 
realize now that I have never known love before. All my time, all my strength 



and power shall be as incense at the altar of this love. You are my life from now. 
I beg you, come with me.” 

She trembled when she saw he was serious. She wrested her arm from his 
grasp. She saw his eyes fill and he knelt before her! 

Draupadi said, “It is not proper for a kshatriya to speak to a maidservant. 
You could have any woman in this city. You must have many lovely wives 
already. My lord, a man should say such things only to his wife. 

Besides, you mistake me, Keechaka: I am not a single woman. I have five 
gandharva husbands, who let me live in queen Sudeshna’s palace, saying I would 
be safe here. They are dangerous and would kill you, if they knew you spoke to 
me as you have done. I beg you, leave me alone.” 

She turned to go, but with a cry, he seized her ankle. She said, “You are 
tying a noose around your neck, mistaking it for a garland of flowers. I warn 
you, don’t play with your life; my husbands are immortals. You are a powerful 
man in this kingdom. You have a family, wives and children you love and who 
love you. Don’t throw all that away for the sake of this brief madness. I warn 
you again, Keechaka, if you pursue me my husbands will kill you.” 

His grip was numb on her foot; Keechaka was like a dreaming man. 
Draupadi freed herself and fled from the garden. He still knelt there, dazed. 
Then, slowly, he pulled himself up and walked back to Sudeshna’s palace. 

She rose in surprise when she saw him. When she saw how he looked, 
Sudeshna cried, “What happened, Keechaka? Why are you back?” 

Keechaka covered his face with his hands and fell on her bed. Anxiously, 
she cried again, “Has something happened to you, my child? Tell me what it is. 
You were well when you left here, just moments ago.” 

Keechaka said nothing for a while; then he sat up. His eyes burning, he 
asked, “Who is she, Sudeshna? Who is your sairandhri? I have never seen 
anyone like her before. I must have her for myself, or I will die. 

I confessed my love. I offered to marry her, but she ran from me. Ah, my 
body is on fire and my heart is trying to break out of my chest. Sudeshna, I will 
die if I don’t hold her in my arms!” 

Alarmed, Sudeshna sat beside him. She stroked his face and said, “Malini 
came to me eleven months ago, asking for a year’s sanctuary. She is a wonderful 
young woman, charming and honest as she is beautiful. Yet she is full of some 
deep sorrow and keeps much to herself, though she serves me well as a flower 



girl. But Keechaka, she is more than what she seems. She is married to five 
gandharvas; they have been cursed to be apart from her for a year. 

One day, Virata saw her and he also wanted her. But when I warned him 
about the gandharvas, he was wise enough to leave her alone. You must also 
forget about Malini. She is mysterious and ominous powers lurk near her. 

I have a hundred lovely sakhis. Choose any of them but Malini and I will 
send her to you tonight. For your very life, Keechaka, forget about the 
sairandhri.” 

Keechaka laughed grimly. “How can you ask me to think of another woman 
after I have seen Malini? My old life is behind me, now that I have seen her; I 
feel I have been born again. And if I could hold her in my arms, I shall have the 
kingdom of the Gods! She is a sacred flame and her eyes are like sparks leaping 
from it. Oh Sudeshna, I don’t think you realize what seeing your sairandhri has 
done to me. 

As for the gandharva husbands, you forget I am not an old man like Virata. 
I am Keechaka! For her I would kill a hundred gandharvas; how can five keep 
me from having her? 

And it seems you know little about women, though you are one yourself. 
Haven’t you seen her eyes, her flaming eyes? She is the kind of woman who 
cannot bear to be apart from her husband for even a day. I have known many 
women and she is surely the most exquisite one I ever saw. But I am sure she is 
the most passionate, as well. 

You say she has five husbands and she has been away from them for eleven 
months. Can you imagine how she yearns for a strong man’s embrace? She will 
be easy to seduce. I must have her, Sudeshna; my life is worthless unless I have 
Malini. I see her in my arms, already. I hear her sighs, her cries of love.” 

His sister saw how lost he was. Sudeshna was full of foreboding. But she 
saw that, if she did not help him, he would pursue Malini on his own. It was a 
choice between the word of protection she had given the sairandhri and her love 
for her brother. The queen thought, suppose he is right: perhaps the flower girl 
will give in to him and eagerly. Who was she, Sudeshna, to stand in his way, 
when he was so ardent for her? 

She said, “I am full of fear for you, but I know you will not rest until you 
have seduced Malini. Go from here now, Keechaka and I will send her to you 
soon, for some wine perhaps. Woo her gently and I will be happy if you win her. 
But oh, my brother, if you fail and she is angry, I tremble for you. I fear her 



gandharvas, Keechaka, somehow I fear them terribly.” 

Keechaka jumped up and hugged his sister. “No one loves me like you do! 
Just send her to me, the rest will be easy.” 

He ran impatiently from her apartment, already imagining the moment 
when Malini would be in his bed. No woman he wanted had ever refused 
Keechaka before. He did not think the flower girl would be an exception. He 
imagined her very refusal to give in immediately was a sign that she desired him. 
Keechaka was borne away by a dangerous dream. 



EIGHT THE BESOTTED KEECHAKA 


Sudeshna did not send Draupadi to her brother at once. She waited two 
weeks in the hope that good sense would dawn on him. She thought that, 
perhaps, he had been so lonely during his long campaign that he had lost control 
of himself. She prayed that a few nights in his palace with his wives would cool 
some of his ardor. 

Instead, daily, a messenger came from Keechaka asking why she delayed 
keeping her word. On the seventh day, a servant came and told Sudeshna her 
brother had taken to his bed. He neither ate nor drank, or saw any of his wives or 
children. He did not go to the court, but seemed ill for his very life. The queen 
sent a message back that this very day, at noon, he should wait for the flower 
girl. 

Sudeshna sent for Draupadi. Just a fortnight remained of the Pandavas’ 
exile. The Matsya queen had even hoped she could see the year through and then 
Malini would leave Virata. It was not to be and Sudeshna loved Keechaka too 
much to let him languish as he did. 

When Draupadi came into her room, she found Sudeshna in bed. The queen 
said, “I am feeling unwell, Malini. I hear Keechaka has brought some herbal 
wine from his campaign. Take this carafe to his palace and fetch me some.” She 
did not look at her flower girl directly. 

Draupadi said, “Just two weeks remain for me to leave your palace. I beg 
you, don’t send me to your brother for the wine.” 

“And why is that?” 

“He made advances to me in the garden. I did not tell you because I thought 
you would be upset. If you send me to his palace, he will take advantage of me. 
All these months you have looked after me as your own daughter. Just fourteen 
days remain before I vanish from your life. Don’t send me to Keechaka now.” 

Guilty, but determined, Sudeshna said furiously, “How dare you? My 
brother is a kshatriya, he would never stoop to making advances to a maid. You 
have become arrogant, Malini and lazy. This is just an excuse to avoid a chore. 
Go and fetch me the wine at once. Keechaka will hardly notice you, let alone lay 
a finger on you. It is your vanity that makes you think every man who sees you 
must desire you.” 

Draupadi opened her mouth to speak, but Sudeshna held up an imperious 



hand and cried, “I don’t want to hear another word. Go and fetch the wine. I am 
thirsty!” 

Tears in her eyes, Draupadi took the silver carafe from the queen. Neither 
woman looked at the other and the sairandhri walked out without another word. 
Trembling in every limb Draupadi came out into the day. The Sun was overhead 
and, in despair, she prayed, “Surya Deva, I beg you by my chastity, protect me 
from Keechaka.” 

The Sun heard her and sent an invisible rakshasa to watch over Panchali. 

Keechaka was at his window, waiting. When he saw the flower girl making 
her way through Sudeshna’s garden toward his palace, he ran down his stairway. 
He flung open his front door and stood beaming at her. 

“Come in! Come in!” cried Keechaka and Draupadi quailed when she saw 
the look in his eyes. 

She said, “My lord, I have come to fetch some wine for your sister, the 
queen.” 

He winked at her. “You have even brought a carafe to fill! I will send the 
wine with someone else. You come with me, let me show you my bed of swan’s- 
down. Since the day we met, I have had it made up for you and covered with 
mallika flowers. Cruel one, how long you have made me wait, how much you 
have made me pine for you. It has been worth the anguish. Just look at you, how 
perfect you are! Oh, my love, you are the most beautiful woman on earth. Give 
me that carafe and let me feast my eyes on you.” 

She stood frozen before him and said again, “I have come for wine for the 
queen and not for your pleasure, my lord Keechaka. I beg you, fill the carafe and 
let me go back.” 

A spasm of darkness twitched on his face. Keechaka’s voice grew hard, 
“Fill the carafe and let you go? You must be mad to think I would let you go just 
like that!” 

Soft as a hunting cat, he moved between her and the door. He shut it behind 
his back. He loomed over her for a moment, then seized her wrist and pulled her 
to him. Draupadi screamed and flailed out at him. At that moment, it was not just 
she who struck him but the Surya rakshasa who had come in with her, invisibly. 
Keechaka staggered back and fell. Momentarily, Draupadi stood astonished, then 
she wrenched the door open and fled. 

She knew she could not run back to Sudeshna, she would find no refuge 



with the queen. Her hair streaming behind her like a black cloud, her clothes 
slipping off her dark body, Draupadi ran toward king Virata’s palace. 

With a roar, Keechaka sprang up and went after her. He caught her again as 
she flew through his garden and flung his arms around her. He meant to ravish 
her out in the open, as he had done countless women in far-flung cities he had 
plundered. Draupadi’s screams rang through the afternoon and again the Surya 
rakshasa struck Keechaka, knocking him down. 

Draupadi’s screams brought Bheema running out of his kitchen. He saw 
Keechaka flung down and Panchali fleeing from him toward Virata’s court. 
Bheema rushed to pull up a tree in the king’s yard, to smash Keechaka down. 
Then Kanka the gambler was at his side, hissing, “Everything will be lost if you 
do this!” 

There were others called out by Draupadi’s screams. Yudhishtira said aloud, 
“This tree is still green, you can’t use it for firewood.” 

Somehow, Bheema controlled himself. But now Keechaka was up and 
flying after Draupadi and Yudhishtira and Bheema went after him. 

Panting, weeping, her clothes awry and her hair disheveled, Draupadi ran 
into Virata’s sabha with Keechaka hot on her heels. When she was near the 
throne, he caught up with her. He kicked her down at the Matsya king’s feet and 
stood raging over her. 

Panchali wailed, “Virata, look what happens to one who has sought refuge 
in your kingdom! I am a married woman and this animal means to ruin me. I 
have come to you for sanctuary, for though I have five husbands they won’t help 
me today.” 

Yudhishtira was at the king’s side and Bheema was in the court, his eyes on 
fire. It was a moment when anything could happen. Yudhishtira contained 
Bheema with a look. But what was he going to do about Draupadi, who was 
beside herself? 

She cried again at Virata, “You saw him kick me, O king. I ask you for 
justice!” 

But Keechaka was the Senapati of the king’s army; he was Sudeshna’s 
brother and Virata dare not cross him. Mildly, Virata said, “Young woman, I only 
saw what happened here in the sabha. I did not see what happened outside, or 
how you provoked Keechaka. Surely, he is not so angry without reason. 
Moreover, Keechaka is our Senapati and I suggest you leave our sabha, 
Sairandhri.” 



Yudhishtira still had to restrain not only his own anger, but his wild brother 
with a warning look. 

But there were others in that sabha who knew Keechaka well and were less 
afraid of him than the king was. Some of them spoke up. 

“The young woman is noble.” 

“We know Keechaka, he must have tried to molest her.” 

“Whatever the provocation, he should not kick a woman.” 

Yudhishtira saw Draupadi’s eyes fill again; he also saw the rage in them. He 
was terrified that, just two weeks before their exile ended, she would give 
everything away and tell Virata who she was. 

Kanka said, “Sairandhri, you heard the king. Go back to the queen’s 
apartment. Your gandharva husbands will know the injustice done to you and see 
it punished. Perhaps the time is not right and they don’t care to be cursed again, 
after their long penance. Only fifteen days more and you will be free. Wait until 
then before you seek justice. Go now, go back to your rooms.” 

The sairandhri did not move. Her jaw was set and Yudhishtira saw the 
stubbornness in her eyes. Malini said, “King of the Matsyas, you have no 
dharma.” 

Kanka the gambler cried, “Sairandhri, Virata is the most righteous of men! 
And look at you, young woman, with your clothes in disarray, your hair loose, 
crying immodestly in a court full of men: you look like an actress. Go back to 
your apartment!” 

With a moan, Draupadi straightened her hair. She set her clothes right and 
wiped her tears. Her eyes flashing, she said to Yudhishtira, “You are right, O 
wise man, to call me an actress here. But it is only because my first husband is a 
gambler that my other husbands have to be cowards today!” 

With a scowl at the sabha in general, she stalked out. Ballava, the king’s 
cook, had already left. It seemed twelve years in the forest had taught him a 
sound lesson in patience. Even he would not risk another exile, when only 
fourteen days remained for their ajnatavasa to end. With a sigh of relief, 
Yudhishtira settled down beside the king, to a game of dice. But his heart raged 
within him. 

With a sneer on his lips, Keechaka also walked out of the court, more 
determined than ever to have the sairandhri. 



NINE BALLAVA’S NIGHT VISITOR 


Back in her apartment in Sudeshna’s palace, Draupadi locked herself in and 
wept. She felt defiled. Tearing off her clothes, she made a pile of them and set 
them on fire. She went and bathed, long and sorrowfully. At last, feeling 
somewhat cleansed, though not in her mind, she came out and dressed. There 
was a knock at the door and, not bothering to wipe her tears, she went to open it. 
Sudeshna stood there. 

The queen saw her sairandhri red-eyed and still crying. She took Draupadi’s 
hands and said, “What happened, my child? Why are you crying?” 

With a sob, Draupadi pulled free and flashed at her, “How can you pretend 
to be so innocent? You sent me to your brother and you knew what he wanted. 
How can you ask me now why I am crying?” 

She saw Sudeshna also had tears in her eyes. The queen sat down on the 
sairandhri’s bed and said in a low voice, “Tell me what happened, Malini. I 
swear I did not mean to hurt you. Only that my brother was frantic to meet you.” 

Sobbing, Draupadi described everything that happened. Sudeshna, who was 
terrified for Keechaka, tried her best to console her sairandhri. But the young 
woman ended viciously, “My gandharva husbands have heard what happened 
and your brother won’t live long.” 

Sudeshna rose and ran from the room. The sun set on the world outside. 
Still, Draupadi sat on her bed, staring glassily out of her window while shame 
and rage had their way with her. She must see Keechaka dead, nothing short of 
that would do. He dare lay his filthy hands on her, he dare kick her. He did not 
know her: she was a flame; she would consume him. 

She did not eat. She did not sleep, or even lie down. She sat there like a 
fierce statue, plotting Keechaka’s death. Slowly, a plan formed in her mind. Near 
midnight, she rose and walked out of her apartment. Around her the palace slept. 
Like an avenging spirit on the prowl, she moved through the deserted passages, 
out into the mooned night and into the king’s palace through a back door. Grimly 
she headed for the kitchens and the room behind them where Ballava, the king’s 
cook, slept. 

She glided into that room; seductive as moonlight, she went and lay beside 
him. With petal hands, she aroused him in his sleep. Smiling in his dream, 
Bheema reached for her. Then he opened his eyes. He gave a cry and sat bolt 
upright. “Panchali! You must be mad to come here. What if someone saw you?” 



She stopped his mouth with a kiss. She stripped away his clothes and made 
such tender love to him. When it was over and he lay in a fine swoon, she said, 
“How can you sleep when your Panchali is in torment? Have you also become as 
hard-hearted as your brother? I cannot believe it of you. Of the others, yes, but 
not of my Bheema. How can you sleep after seeing how that devil kicked me 
down in the sabha? After you heard how he tried to violate me?” 

Bheema said, “You should never have come here. Suppose we are found 
together? It will be the end of everything. What would Yudhishtira say?” 

“Yudhishtira! How can you say his name after you heard him in the sabha 
today? ‘You look like an actress, Sairandri. Go back to your apartment. It is 
immodest to cry in front of so many men? And was what Keechaka did 
modest?” 

She was trembling next to him now, naked and wounded and Bheema 
couldn’t stand it much longer. Sensing victory, she pressed on, “Yudhishtira has 
no honor left, or would he let Keechaka live after what he did to me? You were 
also there, Bheema, you did nothing either.” 

Poor Bheema cried, “I would have killed him. I would have razed this city! 
But Yudhishtira stopped me with his eyes.” 

“Yudhishtira has no feelings for me, all he wants to do is gamble. He is so 
happy after he learnt that mantra. Now he thinks he is the greatest dice-player on 
earth. What does he care that Keechaka tried to rape me? What does he care if 
his wife was kicked in a king’s sabha? I want Keechaka dead! 

I cannot hope for revenge from Yudhishtira. Because they are loyal to him, 
Arjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva will not help me either. Oh, my Bheema, I can 
turn only to you. Only you are man enough to stand up to Yudhishtira. You have 
always loved me the most. You have always done anything I asked you to, even 
if your brothers would not. 

Ah Bheema, look at your Panchali’s hands today!” 

She held out her hands to him and there were tears in Bheema’s eyes, when 
he felt they were callused. Draupadi sighed, “From grinding perfumes for Virata 
and his queen and they both betrayed me today. Oh, I am a cursed woman, that 
no one loves me!” She sobbed. 

Bheema wiped her tears; he kissed her again and again. “Panchali, ah 
Panchali, don’t say that. You know how much I love you, more than my life. But 
Yudhishtira was right to stop me today. If we are discovered now it is another 
twelve years in the jungle: not you or I, nor any of us could stand that. Keechaka 



is as good as dead, my love, only wait two weeks.” 

She drew away from him and sat up. Her eyes glittered and she said 
harshly, “I couldn’t have dreamt you would be so heartless. You were my last 
hope. But if you won’t kill Keechaka, I must drink poison and die. For I know he 
will ravish me before your two weeks pass.” 

She covered her face with her hands and sobbed more than ever. Bheema 
melted. How could he resist her? He had a child’s heart. For her sake, he would 
risk anything, even another twelve years of exile, worse than dying. 

“Aah, don’t cry, don’t cry!” He put his arms around her. “My queen, don’t 
cry; his life is not worth a single tear of yours. I will kill him for you tomorrow. 
But we must do it in secret, so no one knows.” 

She wiped her tears at once; her woman’s need satisfied, she smiled. 
Kissing him feverishly, her eyes shining, she said, “Have you a plan, Bheema?” 

He held her close and whispered, “I knew you would come tonight, so I 
thought of a plan earlier.” 

She laughed delightedly. “Tell me your plan, Bheema!” 

“Send a message to Keechaka. Tell him you only pretended to spurn him, to 
inflame him more.” 

She gasped. He went on, “Tell him to meet you at midnight in the dance 
hall. Tell him there is a silk couch there, perfect for making love!” 

“And then?” 

“Tell him to come to you secretly. When he comes he will find me in the 
dark and I will kill him.” 

“Bheema, my love! I knew I could count on you. And we shall not even be 
discovered. I am grateful to God that you are my husband. You are the only one 
who is not a coward, the only one who really loves me”. 

With a last lingering kiss, Draupadi floated out of Bheema’s room, leaving 
him happy in the dark. In a short while, he slept again, snoring softly, drifting 
into dreams of her. 



TEN THE LONG DAY 


The next morning, Draupadi went out to the little pavilion in the garden to 
plan how she would entice Keechaka to the dance hall that night. She stood 
there, wondering if she should send a messenger or go to him herself. Suddenly 
the man appeared, startling her. 

He wore a smile on his face and said, “Malini, you saw the king is afraid of 
me. There is no one in Virata to stop me from having you. Won’t it be wise for 
you to come to me yourself?” 

She smiled sweetly at him; she let her hand brush his arm. He quivered at 
the fleeting touch and thought his heart would burst for joy when she said in her 
husky voice, “My lord, I refused you only from fear of my husbands. Which 
woman would spurn a man like you? Your strength makes me faint with desire. I 
have found a way for us to be together. Late at night, my gandharvas do not 
watch me, believing I am asleep. Meet me at the king’s dance hall at midnight. 
There is a couch of silk there.” 

The blood roared in his body; he was speechless. She whispered, “I will 
wait for you at midnight, come to me in the dark. But remember, don’t tell a soul 
about our tryst. For my husbands can read men’s minds.” 

Keechaka said hoarsely, “I am mad for you, Malini! I could pluck the sun 
out of the sky, for midnight to come at once.” 

She said, “Go now, my lord, lest we are seen together. I will meet you in the 
night.” 

Keechaka went off with a song on his lips. Draupadi came to find Bheema 
in his kitchen, before the other cooks arrived. Flushed with excitement, she said 
to him, “He will come to the dance hall at midnight. Don’t fail me, Bheema.” 

“He will not live to see the dawn.” 

Malini went back happily to her tasks of the day. Sudeshna was surprised to 
see her flower girl so completely recovered. She marveled that those lovely eyes, 
which had wept such tears, now shone with some mysterious joy. The queen did 
not mention the previous day and neither did her sairandhri. 

It was a long day for three souls in the palaces of Virata. To Keechaka, the 
hours seemed like weeks, to Draupadi and Bheema, also. At last, the sun sank in 
the west and twilight fell on the city of the Matsyas. It was the hour for drink and 
food. The king remarked that the dishes Ballava had conjured today were 



exceptional, even by his own lofty standards. He summoned the cook to 
commend him. 

Then, the day wound down and the city turned in for the night. Lamps were 
put out, as the people turned to love and sleep. But Keechaka was awake. It was 
ten, then eleven and at last, almost midnight. A slim moon had risen into the sky. 
Shrouded in a long cloak, so no one recognized him—if anyone was about in the 
forbidden hour, when the souls of the dead roam the earth—Keechaka crept out 
to his secret assignation, like an unquiet spirit himself. He stalked into the 
garden and down its central pathway, toward the dance hall where Brihannala the 
eunuch gave her lessons by day. 



ELEVEN THE ANGRY GANDHARVAS 


An hour before Keechaka set out for the dance hall Bheema stole out of his 
kitchen, wrapped in a length of silk. As he crept through the dark passages of the 
palace, a soft hand reached out of the night and startled him. It was Draupadi. 
Like two ghosts, they made their way to the dance hall. They pushed the tall 
doors open and went in. 

Silence reigned over the night. The sickle moon peered in through the 
windows and they could dimly see the couch at the heart of the hall. Bheema 
went and lay on it and pulled the silk cloth over his head. Draupadi hid herself 
behind a pillar that rose to the ceiling nearby. They spoke in whispers, for a 
while and her excitement was palpable in the darkness. Tonight’s revenge would 
be the beginning of a long redress that time owed her. 

Bheema said, “It’s nearly midnight, we must be quiet now.” 

The moon rose above the palace and now only the stars shone into the 
dance hall. In the stillness, Bheema could hear his own breathing, like a sea and 
Draupadi felt her heart pounding. 

At last, they heard the door ease open; Keechaka had arrived. He glowed in 
the dark. He was like the dying flare of a flame just before it goes out. Draupadi 
was as still as the pillar she stood behind. Bheema’s stillness was of a beast of 
prey, before it springs. 

Keechaka shut the door softly behind him. He called into the dim hall, “Are 
you there, my love?” 

There was no answer. Then Bheema stirred where he lay and Keechaka 
caught his breath. In a moment, he crossed to the couch by starlight. He stood 
there gazing down at the silk-covered form he thought was the woman he was 
mad for. Hoarsely he said, “This has been the longest day of my life, Malini. Ah, 
my love, my love, you don’t know how happy you have made me!” 

He went on in a fever, “When my women saw me, they said, ‘How radiant 
you look today! ’ I only smiled.” 

He could not wait any more and, with a sigh, knelt beside the couch. 
Blindly he reached for his love in the dark. “Come to me, Malini.” 

Two immense hands seized Keechaka and a terrible form rose from the 
couch. A deep voice growled, “So you are radiant today! And so you should be, 
since you have come to meet the woman who loves you. Long she has courted 



you, Keechaka and tonight she asked me to deliver you to her. She is death, 
Senapati and she is impatient to have you in her arms.” 

The shocked Keechaka breathed, “Who are you?” 

That veteran of a hundred wars had no time to recover, but Bheema flung 
him down on his back, planted mighty knees across his arms and chest and 
fastened inhumanly strong hands on his throat. Keechaka threshed about, his 
legs kicking the air. But the rage of thirteen years was in his assailant’s grip; it 
was inexorable. Keechaka’s tongue lolled from his mouth, his eyes rolled up in 
his head. Panchali appeared ethereally from behind her pillar. In his final 
moment, the Matsya general saw her standing above him, joy on her dark face, 
ineffable triumph. With a sigh Keechaka subsided, his limbs twitched no more. 

But killing Keechaka tapped a spring of savagery in Bheema; he was like a 
beast unleashed. While Draupadi stood watching, he mutilated the dead body. He 
kicked the corpse, again and again. In frenzy he broke its arms and legs and 
thrust them into the torso. So, also, the staring, blue head: Bheema shoved it 
down into the chest. As if in some exact ritual, he reduced the lifeless Keechaka 
to a bloody lump of flesh. 

It seemed he was having revenge for what he, his brothers and Draupadi 
had suffered for thirteen years: his revenge on Duryodhana and Dusasana, on 
Kama, on all the Kauravas. Until at last, panting and dripping sweat, his hands 
and feet bloody, he stopped and the frenzy left him. He lit the torch again and 
turned to Draupadi, “There, my queen, are you satisfied now?” 

She was a flame of fulfillment. Moaning, she came to him and flung her 
arms around his neck, kissing him searingly. She was like death pressed against 
him, soft and terrible. A little taken aback, he freed himself from her embrace. 
He said, “We mustn’t be found here together. I will leave. But you stay, so the 
world will beware of you from now.” 

Bheema slipped out of the dance hall, leaving her alone with the mangled 
Keechaka. A current of joy in her blood, a great hope like she had not felt for 
thirteen years, Panchali ran out into the passage and shouted for the palace 
guards. She brought them into the dance hall and showed them Keechaka on the 
floor. “He wouldn’t believe me when I told him about my gandharva husbands. 
Look at your 

Senapati now.” 

The guards ran out crying, “Keechaka is dead! The sairandhri’s gandharvas 
have killed Keechaka!” 



In no time, the dance hall was full of people, terror stroking them when they 
saw their invincible general’s corpse. Keechaka’s one hundred and five half- 
brothers arrived there, the dazed Upakeechakas. King Virata and queen 
Sudeshna came there and wept. 

The Upakeechakas sat up mourning, the rest of the night. They set their 
brother’s body on a bier and chanted grim mantras over it until dawn. At sunrise, 
they lashed the bloody corpse to the pall, to take it to the burning ground in the 
forest. One of them saw Draupadi lounging against a carved pillar and cried, “He 
died for her; let him have her at least in death.” 

His brothers took up the cry, “Bind her to his litter, let us burn the 
sairandhri with Keechaka!” 

“It will please his soul.” 

Some of them went off to the king. They said to Virata, “We want to burn 
the sairandhri with our brother. He loved her and we want to send her to him.” 

Virata could hardly refuse what the powerful Upakeechakas asked today. 
Those kshatriyas wasted no time in laying hold of Draupadi. They bound her 
hands and lashed her to Keechaka’s litter. 

“Our brother was your lover. Let death not separate you.” 

She began to scream, so the palace rang with her cries. “My husbands, save 
me! O Jaya, Jayesha, Vijaya, Jayatsena! Jayadbala, save me!” 

Only Bheema in his kitchen heard her. The others had made sure they were 
far away from the dance hall, from where the funeral procession set out. Bheema 
heard her, but it was daylight now. He could not attack the Upakeechakas in the 
palace or the streets. He panicked, but only briefly. Then he ran out of his 
kitchen, away from the pallbearers, toward the high wall behind the palace. He 
scaled it easily and ran like his father Vayu to the forest. 

He took the shortest way and arrived at the cremation ground well before 
the Upakeechakas. Certain that none of her husbands had heard her, Draupadi 
screamed all along the march through the streets of Virata, lined with the people, 
out through the city-gates and down the road that led into the forest. She was 
bound firmly to the litter, her head at Keechaka’s feet. She screamed to the sky, 
the wind, to anyone who would hear her, to please save her life, there was so 
much she had yet to live for! The Upakeechakas chuckled among themselves. 

In the forest, Bheema gnashed his teeth to hear Panchali’s screams. He dare 
not go to her rescue yet; there was no telling how many Upakeechakas might 



escape him in the open. He pulled up a young sala tree by its roots and waited, 
seething in the gloom. Solemnly, Keechaka’s brothers arrived in the forest. 
Without a word to one another, or even to stop Draupadi’s screams, those 
hundred and five stalked toward the burning zone. 

The sun had risen above the trees, but this part of the forest was a dim 
place. From the dimness, with no warning, all hell broke loose over the funeral 
party. They hardly saw who attacked them. It had to be a hundred spirits from 
naraka, roaring horribly, with trees for weapons: a demon phalanx. Forms of 
wind, warriors of air: not a hundred but a thousand of them swirled at 
Keechaka’s brothers, bludgeoning their heads off, or driving them bodily into the 
ground with terrific hammer-blows, striking from every side and from death’s 
awning that was the canopy. 

Even their screams were lost in that whirlwind. In moments, a hundred 
warriors were battered to death. Draupadi, who could not move from where they 
had dropped her, still lashed to Keechaka’s litter, screamed louder than ever. She 
did not know what was happening and it was terrifying. Five Upakeechakas fled, 
but they did not escape. Bheema came howling after them and cut them off 
brutally in the open. 

The cremation ground in that forest was like a gory battlefield. Splashed 
with blood, Draupadi lay whimpering among the Upakeechakas’ corpses, hardly 
daring to hope it was her Bheema who had waylaid them, like Yama himself. But 
then, it was indeed Bheema who ran up and knelt beside her, a kitchen knife 
flashing in his hand as he cut her loose. She rose, sobbing in relief. He wiped her 
tears with his great hands, so terrible a moment ago and so gentle now and held 
her until she was quiet again. 

Bheema said, “How brave you were! You did not call our real names even 
when you were frightened for your life. We must go back separately and hurry. 
God willing, no one will suspect anything.” 

The guards at the city-gates waited for the Upakeechakas to return after 
burning their brother and the flower girl. They were astounded to see the 
sairandhri walking up the king’s road alone. Without a glance at them she swept 
into the city, her dark head held high, her gaze fixed straight ahead of her. Word 
spread; the people ran out of their homes and lined the street along which Malini 
walked to the palace, her clothes bloody, every inch of her exuding defiance. No 
one dared come near, terror walked beside her. 

Word flew to Virata and Sudeshna that the sairandhri’s gandharvas had also 
killed Keechaka’s hundred and five brothers in the forest; she was unharmed and 



returning to the palace. 

Virata was petrified. He told his queen, “This woman’s beauty is a deadly 
thing. She is irresistible; but if any man falls in love with her, her gandharvas 
come and kill him. Sudeshna, your sairandhri is too dangerous to keep. Tell her 
she must leave today.” 

Meanwhile, Draupadi arrived back in her chambers, exhausted and flung 
herself down on her bed. She was blissful and a delicious languor was upon her. 
She shut her eyes and drifted off into bright dreams. But she did not dream long, 
before a sharp knock on her door woke her. It was Sudeshna, her eyes red from 
crying and fear in her voice. 

“You must leave at once!” that queen breathed. “I gave you a home, I gave 
you freedom of my palace. I treated you not like a flower girl, but my own sister. 
This is how you have repaid me: my brother Keechaka murdered at dead of night 
and my stepbrothers slaughtered like rabbits on a hunt. You are a terrible 
woman, Sairandhri. Go back to your gandharvas, you are not welcome here for 
another moment.” 

Malini faced her coolly; the flower girl was more regal than Sudeshna. The 
sairandhri told the queen, “I warned you, time and again, of what would happen 
if your brother pursued me. He would not listen and neither would you. As for 
your stepbrothers, they wanted to burn me alive. Would my husbands stand for 
that? I am a chaste woman, O queen, I have not sinned in thought or deed.” 

Sudeshna said, “I want you out of here within the hour.” 

Her voice firm, Malini replied, “You have kept me like your sister, these 
eleven months. The curse on my husbands will end in thirteen days. Bear with 
me till then and you shall find my husbands grateful.” 

The queen said nothing, only stared dully at her flower girl. Draupadi 
sighed, “I know how much you must hate me at this moment. But tolerate me for 
just thirteen days more and I swear you will be glad you did.” 

The sairandhri spoke humbly, but the queen realized she did not leave her 
any choice. Numbly, Sudeshna said, “I cannot refuse what you ask, I am afraid 
of you. But, I beg you, don’t let your husbands harm the king or me.” 

Malini inclined her head, promising. Sudeshna said, “Stay for thirteen days, 
but I don’t want to see you during that time.” 

The queen walked out of the flower girl’s room. 



TWELVE DURYQDHANA’S SPIES 


Meanwhile, Duryodhana’s spies combed Bharatavarsha, all the kingdoms, 
all the sabhas, whispering questions among the people, but found no trace of the 
sons of Pandu. One by one, they came home to Hastinapura. One morning, when 
all his agents had returned, Duryodhana called them into his court where he sat 
among his brothers with Kama, Drona, Bheeshma and the Trigartas. 

The chief spy was an old and attenuated man, who had looked as he did 
now ever since Duryodhana had known him. He said, “My lord, we have 
scoured the world for the Pandavas, but nowhere are they to be found: in no 
king’s court, upon no mountain, nor hidden in any valley or forest. We went to 
Dwaraka, but they were not there. We went to Panchala, disguised and no one 
had seen or heard of them in Drupada’s kingdom. We went among the people, 
everywhere, but there was no sign of your cousins.” 

Duryodhana sat perfectly still on this throne, watching his agent with 
unwinking eyes. Another spy, a man as old as the first, said, “My lord, we 
believe the Pandavas are dead. We went across the earth like the breeze; we went 
among the people like their very breath. If they all conspired to hide the sons of 
Pandu, at least their thoughts would betray them: and we are experts at reading 
men’s minds. Duryodhana, it is as if the earth yawned open and swallowed your 
cousins.” 

A third spy, a young fellow, was emboldened to cry, “Rule the world 
without a rival, Duryodhana! The Pandavas are not alive any more.” 

Duryodhana greeted all this with silence. His hooded gaze moved from one 
spy’s face to the next. They shivered at his scrutiny. Then, apparently satisfied, 
he said, “Have you anything else of interest to report?” 

The oldest spy now said, “The world talks of the death of the Matsya 
Senapati Keechaka.” The man looked quickly at the Trigartas and they shifted 
uncomfortably in their places. “I think the Trigartas remember Keechaka well; 
he defeated them often in battle.” 

“How was Keechaka killed?” 

“He was strangled in a dance hall in the middle of the night and no one saw 
the killer. They say a beautiful woman was the cause of his death. They say she 
has a gandharva husband who watches over her. Keechaka tried to molest the 
woman and he died.” 



Another spy said, “I was in the Matsya country myself, the day after 
Keechaka was killed. His brothers tied the woman to his litter, to burn her with 
him in the forest. But her gandharva killed them all and set her free.” 

Duryodhana said, “The death of Keechaka and his brothers is of passing 
interest to me. Give me news of the Pandavas. The time of the ajnatavasa is 
almost over and you have brought no word of them.” 

The chief spy replied, “We have told you, my lord, the sons of Pandu have 
vanished as if into death’s clasp. No trace remains of them, that we should 
presume they are alive.” 

Duryodhana gave his spies gold and dismissed them. Silence ruled the court 
and the Kaurava said, “The ajnatavasa draws to an end. If we do not find them 
quickly, they will come asking for their kingdom. Let some cleverer agents be 
sent forth. Let them bring word of our cousins, or let them also confirm that 
Yudhishtira and his brothers are not to be found anywhere. Perhaps it is true the 
Panda-vas are dead; they may have been eaten by wild animals in the forest.” 

He savored the thought. Drona rose and said, “Yudhishtira and his brothers 
are men of destiny. They were not born into this world to be killed before their 
time by wolves or tigers. Duryodhana, listen to me, I am your guru. For thirteen 
years, you have enjoyed what belongs to the sons of Pandu. At least now, relent. 
When your cousins return give them back their kingdom graciously; beg their 
forgiveness and even you might find Salvation. If you dare make peace with the 
Pandavas, you will certainly find great fame.” 

Bheeshma said, “The Acharya speaks truly. The Pandavas are alive, 
wherever they may be. Would my blood not cry out in my body if they died? 
Duryodhana, my son, it is later than you imagine. Retribution is not far and I am 
full of fear for you.” He sighed. “Ah, I see in your eyes that you have no 
patience to hear what I have to say. I will be brief; why, I will say all I have to in 
one word: dharma! 

Duryodhana, where dharma is, victory shall also be. No man in this ancient 
world, however powerful or wealthy, has ever escaped that truth. Relent, my 
child, give back what is not yours to keep. Seek Yudhishtra’s forgiveness. He is 
noble and loves you still.” 

Duryodhana ignored what they said and asked instead, “But where have the 
Pandavas hidden themselves?” 

He rose and began to pace the floor. Bheeshma laughed. “You have not 
found the Pandavas because you don’t know where to look for them.” 



Duryodhana stopped pacing. He turned to his grandfather. “Do you know 
where to look, Pitama?” 

“Where Yudhishtira is the land will be more fruitful than it has ever been 
before. The granary and the treasury will spill over in plenitude. The rain will 
come at its appointed time and the harvest will be bounteous. The grace of God 
shall be upon the people of that land and fear, anger and envy will melt from 
their hearts. 

Yudhishtira’s presence in that kingdom shall be as a God’s. For him, the 
birds of the sky will sing more joyfully and the flowers of the field will bloom 
more brightly. The fruit on the trees will be sweeter than they have ever been. If 
he lives in a city, there will be music in the air, as if invisible gandharvas played 
by day and night. The milk the cows of that land yield will taste like amrita. 

So, Duryodhana, now you know where to look for the Pandavas. Send your 
spies to discover a kingdom in which there is a sudden surfeit of prosperity and 
you will find Yudhishtira Dharmaputra and his brothers there.” 

Duryodhana stared at his grandfather. He began to speak, but Bheeshma 
had not finished. “Hear me out, I have something more to say to you. So far, I 
spoke as a loyal Kuru and as a courtier to his king. Now listen to what a 
grandfather says to his favorite grandson. I must tell you what my heart feels, as 
well. 

Since you were a child, I was partial to you, even when I knew you were 
wrong. I always felt you were sensitive and vulnerable. Of all the princes in your 
generation, none is as generous as you are to those whom you love. You are 
brave and truly a kshatriya. Today, a doting grandfather implores you, 
Duryodhana: repent! 

The Pandavas have suffered too long and for no fault of theirs. You are not 
a young man any more. Time has flown and what you are today is not what you 
were thirteen years ago. For thirteen years, you have enjoyed this kingdom by 
yourself. You must have learned much during these years and fulfilled yourself 
in many ways you could not have before. Now it is time to take account of 
yourself. Give back what is theirs to your cousins and rule the world with 
Yudhishtira as your ally. If you are united, no force on earth can stand against 
you both. 

Leave your childishness behind you, Duryodhana, be a mature king. Age 
softens the mind; it must have softened yours. Let the end of the thirteen years 
mark the end of your enmity with the sons of Pandu; spend your last years in the 



world at peace with them.” Bheeshma’s old eyes were bright with tears. “Ah, my 
child, don’t destroy yourself!” 

Duryodhana’s mouth was a thin line, as he retorted, “I can never do what 
you ask, Pitama. The Pandavas are my enemies. I hate them and my hatred rules 
my very life. I will never give them back their kingdom. I will move heaven and 
earth and I will find them, wherever they are. Then they must go back into the 
forest for another twelve years. Let those twelve years also pass and perhaps I 
will be old and soft enough to return their kingdom.” 

Now Kripa said, “No one can stop a man when he has decided to seek his 
own death. Duryodhana, you have chosen the path to doom. All of us see this 
clearly and the astrologers say that the eclipse of the Pandavas’ fortunes is 
almost over. Still, you choose war. So I say to you as a warrior, since you have 
chosen an indomitable enemy, at least be prepared! Begin to collect an army 
such as the world has never seen. Send messengers to all the kings who came to 
your Vaishnava yagna. Tell them about the war that will be and make sure they 
will stand with you. 

Duryodhana, the Pandavas are invincible; it is folly to fight them. If fight 
them you must, to be well prepared is your only hope.” 

Duryodhana sat pensively through what Kripacharya said, nodding now and 
again, to show he agreed. His thoughts were elsewhere. When Kripa finished the 
Kaurava clapped his hands to summon a guard. 

“Call back my spies who just left the sabha.” 

When the spies stood nervously before him again, he said, “Recount the 
death of Keechaka to us once more. Leave no detail out.” 

When the spy who was in the Matsya kingdom repeated his story, 
Duryodhana’s eyes shone and he cried, “I should have known at once! It is so 
obvious.” 

The others stared at him, puzzled. Only Bheeshma smiled. Dusasana asked, 
“What is obvious?” 

Duryodhana said, “I know where the Pandavas are! Just four men on earth 
were as strong as Indra himself: Balarama, Bheema, Shalya and Keechaka was 
the fourth. Keechaka is dead. Only one of the other three could have killed him 
with bare hands. Which was it? It could not have been Balarama or Shalya, or 
we would have known. Now consider the woman who was the cause of 
Keechaka’s death: the queen’s sairandhri. Eleven months ago, she arrives 
mysteriously in the Matsya kingdom and tells Sudeshna about her gandharva 



husbands, cursed to be apart from her for a year. 

She is dark, this sairandhri and beautiful; Keechaka could never resist a 
beautiful woman and fell in love with her. The way you describe her, she is no 
ordinary beauty. Who is she, the flower girl for whom Keechaka is willing to 
sacrifice his very life? Who is she, with the gandharva husbands?” 

He paused and looked around the sabha. Kama and Dusasana breathed 
together, “Draupadi!” 

Duryodhana said, “And it was Bheema who killed Keechaka. Don’t you 
recognize our cousin’s style? The head and the arms thrust into the torso, the 
body mutilated. Then, there is the midnight assignation in the dance hall, the 
secrecy that shrouds the killing. 

Surely, the Pandavas also live disguised in the Matsya king’s palace; 
perhaps they serve Virata in some menial capacity. Bheema could not kill 
Keechaka openly, since he would risk being discovered. I would not be surprised 
if Yudhishtira and the others did not know about the plan. They may have 
thought it too dangerous, but not Draupadi or Bheema. Think how Keechaka’s 
brothers died in the forest: bludgeoned with a tree. If that is not my cousin 
Bheema’s work...” 

He was up and pacing the sabha again, a predator who had scented his prey. 
He went on breathlessly, “The spies say the Matsya kingdom has never known a 
harvest like the one they have this year. The king’s coffers flow over and, if you 
think about it, Virata is just the kind of old fool whose hospitality our cousins 
would seek.” 

Dusasana was on his feet. “We must attack the Matsya kingdom!” 

Duryodhana said, “The Matsyas’ cattle is their wealth. If we lift their herd, 
with Keechaka dead, the noble Pandavas will come to their hosts’ defence. And 
back to the forest with them for another twelve years. Gather an army, we ride at 
once.” 

Susharma, king of the Trigartas, jumped up. “I will ride with you, 
Duryodhana. The Matsyas humiliated me repeatedly when Keechaka lived; now 
that he is dead I want revenge. I will attack Virata from the south and take the 
Matsya herd. That will fetch Virata’s forces out. Without Keechaka there, I will 
crush them. The day after I attack, you ride at them from the north. The 
Pandavas will have no choice but to show themselves and, Duryodhana my 
friend, we will achieve both our ends.” 

Kama cried, “We welcome Susharma’s plan! Two armies are always better 



than one.” 

Duryodhana was already on his way out of the sabha, “Susharma, you ride 
ahead and attack Virata tomorrow. The day after, a Kuru army, with Bheeshma, 
Kripa, Drona and Aswatthama, Kama, Shakuni and Duryodhana will ride at 
Virata from the north. Tomorrow is the eighth day after amavasya and, the day 
after, navami, the ninth. Victory will be mine!” 

With that, he was gone. The sabha emptied itself; only Drona, Bheeshma 
and Kripa remained in it. Drona said to Bheeshma, “Is this just? Shall we ride 
with Duryodhana to send the Pandavas back into exile?” 

Bheeshma smiled and answered cryptically, “We ride tomorrow. But it will 
be less easy than Duryodhana imagines to send Yudhishtira into exile again.” 

Meanwhile, Susharma already flew toward his capital to collect his army 
for the next day’s exploit. 



THIRTEEN VIRATA’S BATTLE 


Like a storm in spring, the Trigartas blew at Virata’s cattle-sheds, south of 
his city. The cowherds could hardly resist Susharma’s soldiers and, abandoning 
their herd, they fled to Virata. The Trigartas drove away a hundred thousand 
cows. 

The cowherds ran into the king’s court and cried, “Enemies are upon us! 
Our herd is gone! Save us, Virata!” 

The old king was on his feet, crying out orders to muster his army. In 
moments, his brothers were at his side, battle-hardened kshatriyas: Sataneeka, 
Madiraswa and Suryadatta. Virata’s eldest son was with them too, Veeresankha. 
Within the hour, the Matsya army gathered at the city-gates, footsoldiers, 
horsemen, chariots and elephants. The king took his place in the leading chariot, 
at the head of his own army after so long; for it was always Keechaka who led 
the Matsyas to war. A miracle beginning in his spirit, the years seemed to fall 
away from Virata. He felt he was a young man again, a virile kshatriya full of 
courage. 

Kanka the gambler appeared at his elbow and said quietly, “My lord, I 
know how to fight, from horseback or a chariot. I can wield a bow and a sword. 
Let me ride with you.” 

The king cried, “Sataneeka, give Kanka a chariot, armor and weapons!” 

The gambler said, “Your cook Ballava and Damagranthi and Tantripala, 
too, are fine warriors. They will be glad of this chance to repay your kindness to 
them.” 

Virata said, “Let them be given weapons and chariots. With these four 
around me I am sure to win the day!” 

Kanka was pleased. As they rode out, Yudhishtira told his brothers, 
“Susharma is a great kshatriya and Virata may well need our help. But stay 
behind and remember who you are meant to be. Use no astras unless there is dire 
need and I tell you to.” 

The Matsya force overtook the Trigarta army quickly, since the enemy was 
slow because of the cattle they had lifted. Moreover, Susharma was eager to 
avenge himself on Virata and went at his ease. Battle was joined and men fell in 
thousands. Susharma was surprised. With Keechaka dead, he had not expected 
such resistance from the Matsyas. The fray was fiercer than either Virata or 



Kanka had thought. 

Then Kanka took charge of the Matsya legion. Expertly he formed Virata’s 
warriors into fighting formation: a Garuda vyuha, an eagle phalanx of which 
only the greatest Senapatis are masters. Kanka had studied the secrets of the 
vyuhas of battle with Bheeshma and Drona. 

Kanka himself was at the head of the bird of war. Tantripala and 
Damagranthi were stormy at the wing tips and the tremendous Ballava, mace in 
hand, was its tail. Inspired by Kanka’s fluent command, the fighting eagle of 
fifty thousand men swooped on the Trigarta force, with death at its beak and 
talons, wings and tail. A thousand of the enemy Kanka accounted for, himself; 
twice that number, Ballava the cook killed, once his brother allowed him 
freedom in battle. Fiercest of all were the twins at the eagle’s wings. 
Damagranthi’s victims were thrice what Kanka’s were and Tantripala’s, four 
times as many. Soon, the field was a sludge of blood and corpses and Susharma 
was beaten back. 

Evening fell and then darkness over the clash of swords, warriors’ roars and 
screams of the dying. A ghostly moon rose over the earth, but neither army 
fought any less fiercely. Battle raged on and the Matsya king was the most 
tireless kshatriya. He was everywhere in his wheeling chariot, shouting 
encouragement to his soldiers. Virata was rediscovering his old prowess, his 
courage, finding himself again. His roars rang louder than all the others’, he 
killed as many of the enemy as Kanka did. 

With nightfall, the Trigartas grew stronger and the Garuda vyuha seemed 
dissipated. Susharma rode out from the rear of his army and confronted Virata. 
He came in a swirl of chariot-dust and darkness. It seemed sorcery drove his 
horses and the Matsya king aimed his arrows in vain at Susharma in the 
moonlight. Suddenly, the Trigarta fell on Virata from behind. Virata’s charioteer 
died in a scarlet flash; his horses reared in panic. Out of the night Susharma 
swooped on the Matsya king, set a blade to his throat and dragged him from his 
chariot. 

Susharma and two of his brothers seized Virata, flung him into a Trigatra 
ratha and rode from the field, roaring in triumph. Seeing their king taken, the 
Matsya soldiers fled in every direction; the Trigartas pursued them, cutting them 
down easily. 

Kanka the gambler cried out to Ballava, the kings’ cook. Ballava rode up 
beside him under the gibbous moon and Kanka said, “You must rescue the king. 
Be as quiet as you can. Go on, fly!” 



Ballava, splattered in enemies’ blood, roared, “I ride to save our king!” 

A few yards on he stopped his chariot and leapt down. Nearby stood a sala 
tree and he wanted to use it as his cudgel! Kanka caught up with him as he 
strode toward the sala. 

“What are you doing, Bheema? Pull up that tree and Susharma will have no 
doubt who you are. Use a bow and arrows and a sword. Let Nakula and 
Sahadeva ride with you to watch your flanks.” 

Ballava laughed aloud. The exhilaration of battle had restored him 
wonderfully: this was what he was born for! The three brothers rode after 
Susharma, a storm of arrows flying before them, mowing down the Trigarta 
soldiers in waves. The Matsyas saw this and turned back to battle, following the 
chariots of the cook, the cowherder and the stable-hand. The Trigarta legion 
could not stand before the Matsyas swarming to free their king. 

Bheema killed Susharma’s sarathy with an arrow that plucked him from his 
seat and nailed him to a nearby tree. Virata sprang up and fought Susharma hand 
to hand. 

Seeing his fortunes rudely reversed, Susharma leapt down and tried to run. 
Ballava was on him in a flash. He seized the Trigarta by his long hair. Roaring, 
Bheema lifted Susharma into the air and flung him down on the ground. 

“Dare you invade us? Dare you take our king captive? Die for your daring!” 

Susharma fainted in terror of the dreadful cook. Ballava tied him up and 
hauled him before Kanka and a glowing Virata. The herd had been retrieved and 
the Trigarta army put to flight. Once more Ballava threw Susharma down, now 
at Virata’s feet and began to kick the hapless Trigarta savagely. 

Kanka cried, “Stop, Ballava! Why do you want to kill him? Victory is ours 
and the cattle have gone back to their sheds.” 

The glowering cook replied, “If the wretch wants to live, let him declare he 
is Virata’s slave. Or I must kill him.” He gave Susharma another kick. 

Kanka smiled. “He is already Virata’s slave, whether he says so or not. He 
is a vanquished king and that is shame enough. Let him go, Ballava.” 

Reluctantly, Bheema cut Susharma free. The Trigarta stood red-faced 
before them. Virata laughed at him and Kanka said, “Go, Susharma, you are free. 
But never return to Matsya lands.” 

Burning with shame Susharma stumbled from there. Tears in his eyes, 



Virata embraced Kanka, Ballava, Tantripala and Damagranthi. 

“My friends, you saved my life. Everthing I own is yours. Kanka, I should 
crown you king beside me!” 

The gambler said, “It was the least we could do to repay your generosity. 
Think no more of it, my lord.” 

Virata embraced him once more and said, “Best of all, I feel like a young 
man again! For too long I sat on my throne or in my harem and did not taste 
battle, because Keechaka was always there to fight for me. Today I feel I have 
my life back; I have not felt so alive in years! Let us pitch our tents here and 
spend what remains of the night under the moon and the stars. Ballava, tonight 
we shall dine together. I owe you my life, my friend and there is nothing I can 
ever do to repay that debt.” 

The king sent word of their victory back to his palace. He ordered 
musicians and dancing-girls brought out and food and wine for all his soldiers. 
The next day, with the sun, he would re-enter his city in triumph. 

Soon the drinking, singing and dancing were underway and the feasting, as 
well, for they all had a great appetite after the day’s battle. Cooks’ fires blazed up 
all over the camp and the mighty Ballava, when he was not seated at Virata’s 
side, flitted from fire to fire, to ensure the king’s meat was done to a turn. 



FOURTEEN THE PRINCE AND THE EUNUCH 


When dawn broke the next morning, Virata and his soldiers, Kanka, 
Ballava, Damagranthi and Tantripala were all fast asleep outside the city after 
nightlong revelry. With dawn, Duryodhana’s army attacked the Matsya capital 
from the north and made off with sixty thousand cattle. 

Once more, the cowherds ran to the palace. The king and all his men were 
away at the camp, which was some yojanas beyond the southern gates. Only 
Virata’s youngest son, the prince Bhoominjaya, also called Uttara Kumara, was 
there, playing his vina for the women of the royal harem. The prince was a 
handsome youth of sixteen. 

The cowherds came to him and their leader cried, “The Kuru army invaded 
us! They lifted sixty thousand cattle. Your father always says what a fine 
kshatriya you are; this is your chance to prove him right. Hurry, Uttara Kumara, 
rescue our herd!” 

Another cowherd said, “You play sweetly on the vina, my prince. But fetch 
your bow now and let the music you play on it strike terror in our enemies’ 
hearts!” 

Uttara Kumara put aside his vina. He rose solemnly and he was truly a fine- 
looking young man. Glancing into a mirror on the wall as he spoke, he said 
grandly, “I will come to rout the Kuru host!” He paused. “But how shall I ride 
without a sarathy?” 

He let imagination carry him away for a moment. “I lost my sarathy in a 
twenty-eight day war I fought recently. Just find me a sarathy and watch 
Bheeshma, Drona, Kripa, Kama and Aswatthama die. As they fall, or flee, they 
will cry, ‘Is this Arjuna? For no other man can fight like this!’ Cowherds, only 
find me a sarathy and you shall have your cattle back.” 

Malini was there among the other women. She blanched to listen to the 
prince compare himself to Arjuna. Her eyes flashed, she bit her lip and then she 
heard Brihannala the eunuch calling her into the passage outside. 

Taking her hand, Brihannala said, “I thank you for your anger, my queen! 
But there is no time to lose. Tell the princess Uttaraa that when the Khandava 
vana burned, Brihannala was Arjuna’s sarathy. Tell the princess that Brihannala 
is a superb sarathy. Let her brother take me into battle.” 

Draupadi looked doubtfully at him. The eunuch said, “Hurry!” 



Malini took princess Uttaraa aside, “The Matsya herd can be saved. I have a 
sarathy for your brother.” 

“A sarathy, here?” 

“Yes. Brihannala was Arjuna’s sarathy when the Khandava vana burned. I 
have heard there is hardly another charioteer like the eunuch.” 

Uttaraa stared at the sairandhri. Malini said, “Tell the prince to take 
Brihannala into battle and I swear the Kurus won’t stand before them. Why, the 
Devas and gandharvas would run from the eunuch’s chariot.” 

The princess looked at the flower girl again, to see if she was joking. Malini 
was entirely serious. Uttaraa ran to her brother and cried, “Put on your armor, 
pick up your bow! I have found you a sarathy.” 

He turned to her, amazed, “Who is the man?” 

His sister said, “The sairandhri tells me Brihannala was Arjuna’s sarathy in 
the Khandava vana. He says there is no sarathy on earth like Brihannala.” 

The prince called Malini. “Is it true that Brihannala is a sarathy?” 

Draupadi said, “The best there is.” 

Uttara Kumara could hardly extricate himself honorably now. All the 
women had heard his boast. He mumbled, “But I am a kshatriya. How can I go 
into battle with a woman for a sarathy? Not even a woman, but someone who is 
neither a man nor a woman. Besides, will Brihannala agree?” 

Malini said, “In a crisis, my prince, you shouldn’t think too much of such 
trivia. Just a moment ago, you were saying how you would fight like Arjuna. 
Now you have Arjuna’s sarathy to drive your horses, Uttara Kumara, show us 
you are a kshatriya! As for Brihannala, let your sister ask him and he will not 
refuse.” 

The prince was cornered. The women and the cowherds all cried to him to 
ride after the Kums. Helpless and with a young man’s bravado, he told Uttaraa, 
“Ask Brihannala if she will be my sarathy.” 

Uttaraa summoned the eunuch. Brihannala came into the women’s chamber 
with mincing steps. Uttara Kumara said, “The sairandhri tells me you were 
Arjuna’s sarathy in the Khandava prastha. She says that not Indra’s Matali, 
Krishna’s Daruka, or Dasaratha’s Sumantra is your equal. The Kurus have stolen 
our herd and I must ride after them. Will you be my sarathy, Brihannala?” 

The eunuch tittered, “Ah, prince, what do I know about fighting? All I 



know is music and dancing. How can I be your sarathy, O Kshatriya? Won’t your 
enemies laugh if they see me at your chariot-head?” 

Uttara Kumara said, “Brihannala, put on armor and be ready to ride.” 

His sister Uttaraa appeared with a coat of mail, light as the wind, bright as 
the sun. She pressed it into her dance-teacher’s hands. Giggling, Brihannala 
received the burnished armor. 

“I am supposed to wear this? But I don’t know how to put it on.” 

The eunuch struggled with the coat of mail; first putting it on back to front, 
then dropping it clumsily. The women laughed. Uttara Kumara came forward in 
exasperation and helped her into the armor, securing it at her back. This was 
exactly as Arjuna intended; he never put on his own kavacha when he went into 
battle. At last, Brihannala was ready in the coat of mail. Now the princess and 
her women looked at the eunuch strangely, for it seemed her femininity fell away 
from her when she donned the kavacha. Brihannala stood among them, quite 
splendid and the sairandhri had such a gleam in her eye. 

Brihannala said, “Come, my prince, I can’t wait to see you raze the Kuru 
host!” 

The prince’s chariot was at the palace steps. Carried away by now with his 
own heroic image of himself, Uttara Kumara climbed into the chariot: a great 
kshatriya at least in the eyes of the women. Still tripping daintily along, the 
eunuch climbed up to the sarathy’s place and took the reins. 

Princess Uttaraa cried, “Brihannala, when my brother has beaten the Kurus, 
bring me their capes to make clothes for my dolls!” 

Brihannala called back, “You shall have the Kurus’ silks!” 

She flicked the reins expertly over the horses and they were off, the eunuch 
and the young prince, to fight the Kuru army on their own. 



FIFTEEN UTTARA KUMARA 


“Fly Brihannala!” cried Uttara Kumara, as they rode out through the city- 
gates. “The Kurus thought no kshatriyas remained in our city, but they shall be 
surprised, friend eunuch.” 

The way they rode led toward the forest and the burning-ground. They had 
not gone a half-hour before a vast noise fell on their ears: like the sea makes on a 
night when the moon is full. Brihannala smiled to himself, but Uttara Kumara 
cried anxiously, “What is that sound?” 

“Only the Kuru army that you mean to burn.” 

The eunuch lashed the horses so they flew on. Then, ahead of them they 
saw Duryodhana’s legions: a sea of soldiers, elephants, horses and chariots, their 
armor and weapons gleaming in the sun, with kshatriyas among them who 
looked like Gods. Brihannala urged her horses on, but the prince behind him had 
fallen very quiet. Uttara Kumara’s mouth was parched, his hands shook and he 
was short of breath. 

He gave a long whimper and sat petrified. The truth was this was his first 
battle and terror gripped him. He tried to speak, but no words would come. 
Brihannala, calm as ever, drew up the chariot where they could clearly see the 
enemy. 

Her eyes twinkling, the eunuch said, “There, my prince, is the Kuru army. 
Look at its kshatriyas carefully before you decimate them. Riding the white 
stallion is Duryodhana, their king. He is fierce and majestic, isn’t he? Beside him 
is his brother Dusasana, on the grey charger. Do you see the warrior riding up on 
the other side of Duryodhana? That is the matchless Kama, dearer than a brother 
to the Kaurava. He is the greatest archer they have and Duryodhana pins his faith 
on him to win the war against the Pandavas. Kama has sworn he will kill 
Arjuna.” 

Uttara Kumara stared numbly at the Kuru host. He had broken out in a 
sweat and not a sound did he make. Brihannala went on, “Turn your eyes to the 
left of Duryodhana, across the army. Do you see the sparkle of a crown that 
seems to capture the sun in its brilliant noose? Do you see the face below it, 
which seems to belong to another age of the earth? That is the Kuru Pitama, 
Bheeshma.” 

Brihannala allowed himself a small sigh. “It was Bheeshma’s oath that 
turned the fate of the Kurus down a dark way. For years, he was virtual king of 



the ancient House, but then a change came over its destiny. Beside him, you can 
see another figure in white, like a flame. That is Drona, acharya to the Kauravas 
and the Pandavas, the greatest master on earth. The young man beside him, with 
the scarlet jewel at his throat, is his son Aswatthama. There are those who say 
that he is a better archer than Arjuna.” 

Not a sound came still from poor prince Uttara Kumara. He felt there was a 
sea raging inside his chest, in which he was also drowning. Brihannala said, 
“You will be the first man ever to fight all these heroes together, single-handedly. 
Shall we ride at them, Kshatriya?” 

The prince wailed, “I am terrified, Brihannala! I have never seen warriors 
like these before. I thought my uncle Keechaka was the greatest kshatriya alive. 
Each of these Kurus is twice as great as he was and there are so many of them! 
Indra himself would be afraid of these men; how will I fight them by myself? 
Eunuch, my body burns, my head spins and I feel faint. Can’t you see I am just a 
boy, sarathy? I cannot fight these awesome men. Turn the chariot round, 
Brihannala, ride back to our city like the wind!” 

The eunuch laughed, “You are afraid? Just a short while ago you dragged 
me out of the palace, crying, 'Hurry, Brihannala! Take me to the Kurus, I can’t 
wait to fight them.’ If you turn back now, Uttara Kumara, your women will laugh 
at you and every kshatriya on earth will hold you in contempt. 

My prince, these Kurus do not tread the path of dharma. They come as 
thieves and they are not as powerful as they seem. I swear your chariot shall flit 
through them like a wasp and their arrows will never find a mark on us. You can 
shame these Kurus today and become a hero. Your father is a noble kshatriya, 
your uncle was the mighty Keechaka. You must have some of their courage in 
your blood. 

Even I do not feel afraid, then how can a prince like you turn away from 
battle? The sairandhri sang my praises to your sister, saying I was the finest 
sarathy on earth. After that, even a eunuch cannot go back without recovering 
the herd. Be bold. Face your enemies one by one and I swear the day will be 
ours!” 

The prince moaned, “I don’t care if the women laugh at me, or if all the 
world does. Let the Kurus take whatever they want: our cattle, our wealth, our 
kingdom. I will not fight them; my kshatriya blood turns to water at just the sight 
of this enemy. No Brihannala, this is no place for a boy like me. If you won’t 
turn the chariot back, I will run from here on my own!” 



Uttara Kumara flung down his bow, leapt out of the chariot and began to 
run back toward the city. Brihannala shouted after him, “Don’t disgrace your 
noble birth! It is better to die in battle than run from it.” 

But the prince was going as quickly as he could. Now, in plain sight of the 
astonished Kauravas, Brihannala also leapt down from the chariot, a strange 
figure in a crimson mantle, her long hair flying behind her and ran after the 
fleeing prince. The Kaurava soldiers laughed. In a moment, the long-haired one 
caught up with the boy and seized him. 

Uttara Kumara cried, “Let me go, Brihannala! I will give you a hundred 
gold coins. I will give you jewels beyond your dreams, a chariot and ten 
thousand elephants. But let me go!” 

Meanwhile, the Kaurava soldiers said among themselves, “Who is this 
fantastic pair? A boy and the queerest creature I have ever seen.” 

“The odd one is dressed like a woman, but he is a man.” 

“Or a eunuch! But he resembles someone I know.” 

Drona said, “The boy ran because he is scared. The eunuch is trying to 
bring him back to fight us. I know this eunuch’s noble head; I know those long 
arms. Who would run after a stripling to force him back to fight the Kuru army 
by himself? It is Arjuna!” 

Kama scoffed, “You see Arjuna everywhere, Drona. Now even as a eunuch! 
Virata and the rest of his warriors have gone after Susharma, leaving this little 
prince behind. He must have been the only man left in the Matsya king’s palace. 
No sarathy remained, either, so he brought a eunuch! Now the youngster who set 
out so bravely comes face to face with our army. Panic grips him and he runs. 
The eunuch, left alone, is even more terrified and runs after the prince. Why 
bring Arjuna into it?” 

Acharya Kripa said, “Drona is right. Arjuna has caught up with the boy; he 
will bring him back to fight. But when they return, the boy will be the sarathy 
and Arjuna the archer.” 

Drona said, “Feel the dry wind around us. Look at the clouds that blow into 
the sky out of nowhere. Look how our horses tremble. We are in danger, none of 
us shall stand before Arjuna today.” 

Kama cried, “All you ever think of is Arjuna! Brahmana, your Arjuna is not 
a sixteenth part the archer I am. Even if it is him, why are we afraid?” 

Duryodhana said in annoyance, “Let the eunuch be Arjuna or Krishna 



himself. Let him be Bhargava dressed as a woman. What can he do by himself? 
And if it is Arjuna, we have achieved what we came for. If we find even one 
Pandava during the ajnatavasa, all of them must go back to the forest. That is 
what we came for, not to kill them in battle. I pray this peculiar creature is 
indeed our cousin.” 

Meanwhile, Brihannala held Uttara Kumara firmly and the youth could not 
escape him. The eunuch said, ‘I will not let you run away and bring shame upon 
yourself. If you are afraid, be my sarathy and I will fight the Kauravas. Nothing 
will harm you and we shall win the day. This isn’t a time for cowardice, but 
glory.” 

Something in the eunuch’s voice, in his eyes, made Uttara Kumara believe 
him completely. All at once, as if Brihannala had taken the boy’s fear from him 
bodily, he felt no urge to mn any more. Uttara Kumara said meekly, “I will drive 
the horses, Brihannala, if you will fight.” 

Amazed at himself, Uttara Kumara climbed up to the sarathy’s place and 
took the reins. Brihannala climbed in behind him. But when the prince was about 
to drive his horses forward, the eunuch said, “Take us to the forest where the 
dead are burned.” 

In a daze, the prince obeyed. The chariot drove away from the Kaurava 
army. Drona said to Bheeshma in an old dialect, which just they two understood, 
“My lord, I am certain that is Arjuna and he will be back to fight. What will 
happen when he shows himself?” 

Bheeshma answered in the same tongue, “There is no cause for anxiety, the 
ajnatavasa is over. I knew this before we set out, but I want to teach Duryodhana 
a lesson. Arjuna is full of anger. When he routs us all, Duryodhana may think 
twice before he declares war on the Pandavas. Also, Arjuna will fight fiercely 
today, but not to kill.” 

Tears springing in his eyes, to know it was his favorite sishya he had seen, 
Drona cried to Duryodhana, “That is Arjuna. Mark my words we will not stand 
before him today. There is no archer on earth like Arjuna!” 

Kama’s face grew dark, but Duryodhana said, “Acharya, I haven’t come 
here to fight Arjuna, but to find him. If I do, he and his brothers must go back to 
the jungle for twelve more years. And even if the eunuch is a Deva in disguise, 
my arrows shall drink his blood.” 

Bheeshma and Drona exchanged a glance; they had to admire the Kaurava’s 
assurance. It was true: Duryodhana feared no one, not even Arjuna. 



SIXTEEN UNEARTHLY WEAPONS 


As they rode, Brihannala felt Urvashi’s curse leave his body. He was a man 
again. He was Arjuna. All that remained of the eunuch were his clothes and long 
hair. 

They arrived at a lofty sami tree in the forest. Brihannala made Uttara 
Kumara stop the chariot. He pointed into the branches, “There is a bundle tied 
there, wrapped in a winding-sheet. Climb up and fetch it down.” 

“A corpse!” cried the prince. “I am a kshatriya, eunuch. How can I touch a 
corpse? I will be defiled.” 

Brihannala laughed. “Surely, you belong to one of the great royal houses of 
the earth. I would never make you do anything that might pollute you. Trust me, 
wrapped in that cerement is something with which I can face the Kuru army. 
Your bow and arrows are not quite enough to fight such enemies. Climb the tree 
and cut the rope that secures the bundle.” 

Uttara Kumara brought down the corpse-like bundle. Brihannala said, 
“Open it, my prince.” 

The prince undid the twin knots on the winding-sheet. He peeled away the 
cloth from whatever it covered. Within, there was another covering of cowhide. 
Uttara Kumara undid the thongs that bound this layer. When he drew back the 
flaps, he cried out in awe: it was as if a rainbow had been captive in that hide 
and now burst forth. 

The Matsya prince breathed, “Unearthly weapons! What are they, eunuch?” 
He knelt beside the dazzling ayudhas, gingerly he reached out to stroke them 
with his fingertips. “They are so beautiful and they seem to be alive. Even as you 
and I are, Brihannala.” 

Then he grew afraid and backed away once more from the gleaming 
weapons. He turned to Brihannala and saw the eunuch standing very still, a hint 
of tears in his eyes. 

Uttara Kumara said, “What are these weapons? I have never seen any like 
them before. They seem to be made of starlight and gandharva jewels. Which is 
this bow, eunuch, like a serpent of light? The arrows beside it burn like the sun 
and fire. Ah, they are so lovely and so terrible as well. Whose are they?” 

Brihannala said, “These are the Pandavas’ weapons. The bow you touched 
is the Gandiva; it belongs to Arjuna. There is only one of its kind that remains in 



the world and it brings undying fame to one who owns it. In olden times, the 
Gandiva belonged to Brahma, for a thousand years. Then Indra had it for five 
thousand. Soma, the Moon, owned the bow after Indra and he gave it to the Lord 
of the sea. Agni had it from Varuna and recently, for the first time since it was 
wrought, the bow passed into the hands of a mortal man. When Arjuna helped 
the Fire God burn the Khandava vana, Agni gave him the Gandiva.” 

Uttara Kumara stood bewitched. He whispered, “And this other bow, set 
with turquoise and blue sapphires?” 

“That is Bheema’s. The son of the wind subdued the kings of Bharatavarsha 
with it, before his brother’s Rajasuya yagna.” 

“And the one that burns red for the rubies embedded in it?” 

“That is Madri’s son, Nakula’s, bow and the one green as leaves is his twin 
Sahadeva’s. The emeralds upon it are not of this earth. And the most slender 
bow, with golden bells that tinkle in the breeze, belongs to their eldest brother 
and their lord, Yudhishtira.” 

“And these silver quivers that seem to be made of moonlight?” 

“One for each Pandava and look, each arrow in them has one brother’s 
name engraved upon it. They are magical quivers and they are never empty. 
When the Pandavas disguised themselves for the thirteenth year of their exile, 
they tied their weapons to this tree. After the ajnatavasa is over, the sons of 
Pandu will return for them.” 

Like one who had walked into a dream, Uttara Kumara asked, “Where have 
the Pandavas gone, leaving these weapons here? Where is Draupadi? We heard, 
a year ago, that they had left the Kamyaka and the Dwaitavana; no one has seen 
them since. You seem to know so much about them. You even know where they 
hid their weapons. Brihannala, do you know where Yudhishtira and his brothers 
are?” 

Then, it seemed to the prince that the eunuch was taller than he had been 
before. Brihannala smiled at him, “Why, my prince, the Pandavas have been 
very near you. Indeed, they have been your father’s guests in Virata, this past 
year.” 

Astonishment on Uttara Kumara’s face and disbelief; Brihannala went on, 
“Kanka the dice-player is Yudhishtira. Your father’s cook, Ballava, is Bheema. 
Damagranthi the stable-hand is Nakula and your cowherd Tantripala is 
Sahadeva.” 



The prince breathed, “And Draupadi?” 

“Your mother’s sairandhri, Malini, is Panchali.” 

“And Arjuna?” 

And now, it seemed to him he did not know the eunuch at all, his sister’s 
dance-teacher. Brihannala was transformed into a mythic hero about whom 
Uttara Kumara had heard glowing legends since he was a child. The one before 
him said simply, “Why, my prince, I am Arjuna.” 

He saw excitement erupt softly on the prince’s face. The next moment, 
Uttara Kumara was full of doubt. “If you are Arjuna, tell me the ten names you 
are called and how you had each one.” 

“So, it is hard to believe that a eunuch is a kshatriya! My names are Arjuna, 
Phalguna, Jishnu, Kiriti, Swetavahana, Bhibhatsu, Vijaya, Partha, Savyasachi 
and Dhananjaya.” 

The joy in Uttara Kumara’s eyes grew and grew. On the point of belief, he 
whispered, “And what do they mean?” 

“I was Dhananjaya when I conquered the kings of Bharatavarsha during the 
Rajasuya yagna and won wealth from them. I am Vijaya because I have never 
been defeated in battle. The horses the Lord of Fire gave me are white, so I am 
Swetavahana. My father Indra set a crown on my head in Devaloka, so I am 
Kiriti. I fight fairly, so am I Bhibhatsu; Savyasachi, being ambidextrous; Arjuna, 
since my skin has the color of that tree; Phalguna, since I was born under the 
Uttara Phalguni nakshatra. I am Jishnu because I am fierce when roused and 
because of my solemn oath: that if anyone spills even a drop of my brother 
Yudhishtira’s blood on to the ground, I will kill that man and all his clan. Finally, 
I am Partha because I am my mother Pritha’s son.” 

Uttara Kumara knew it was Indra’s son Arjuna, who stood before him. The 
Matsya prince thought back on the Pandavas’ lives in his father’s palace. In 
terror, he fell at Arjuna’s feet. 

“My lord, I announce myself! I am king Virata’s youngest son 
Bhoominjaya, also known as Uttara Kumara. I am the first one to whom Arjuna 
revealed himself after his ajnatavasa: long shall my fame last because of this. 

O Kshatriya, I tremble when I think of the menial tasks that you, your 
brothers and your queen performed in my father’s palace. Humbly and on my 
father’s behalf, also, I beg you to forgive us if we disrespected you in any way.” 

He said all this lying on his face at the Pandava’s feet and his tears falling 



on the ground. With a laugh, Arjuna raised the youth up and embraced him. 
Gently he said, “Why should you be afraid or ask my forgiveness? We have all 
been happy in Virata and your father has been generous to a fault. But come 
now, prince, the Kauravas are waiting for us. Fear nothing, I swear no harm will 
come to you.” 

The prince smiled radiantly and said, “I swear I shall never be afraid again 
in my life.” 

Arjuna turned to the weapons in the winding-sheet. He folded his hands to 
them and picked up the Gandiva and his silver quivers. It seemed to Uttara 
Kumara that both the warrior and the bow shone brighter with each other’s 
touch. Arjuna took a folded banner from the bundle. He took down the Matsya 
lion from the chariot and hoisted his own flag in its place. It bore an image of 
magnificent Hanuman and Viswakarman, who wrought that flag, had placed 
many powerful spirits upon it. Those superhuman ones, too, took their places 
again. Arjuna removed the eunuch’s bracelets and bangles from his arms and put 
on an archer’s golden gloves. He tied his long hair in a white silk scarf, strapped 
the silver quivers to his back; and now, before an enthralled Uttara Kumara stood 
Arjuna, the Pandava, ready for battle! No trace of the eunuch Brihannala 
remained. 

In awe, the young prince helped Arjuna into his chariot. Then he climbed 
into the sarathy’s place and took the reins. Urvashi’s curse ended finally when 
Pandu’s son took up the Gandiva once more; Arjuna said in a deep man’s voice, 
“Let us ride.” 

The prince flicked his reins over his horses and they flashed forward. 



SEVENTEEN DISSENSION 


As the chariot sped toward the Kaurava army, Arjuna raised Mayaa’s sea- 
conch, the Devadatta and blew a deep bass on it. As they drew nearer he pulled 
on the bowstring of the Gandiva and sent a wave of fear through the Kaurava 
footsoldiers. They saw him transformed; they saw the flag of Hanuman above 
the youth that had changed places with Arjuna. 

Drona cried excitedly, “The eunuch has vanished, here comes Arjuna! 
Prepare to surrender their herd to the Matsyas, none of us will stand before 
Indra’s son today.” 

Duryodhana snapped, “Acharya, you forget yourself! You are disheartening 
our men. Anyway, we did not come here to seek battle, only to unmask the 
Pandavas. We have seen Arjuna before the end of the ajnatavasa. If they are men 
of honor, they must go back to the forest for another twelve years. 

And why does Arjuna’s very name strike such terror in the hearts of the 
Kurus? Bheeshma, Drona, Kripa and Aswatthama stand petrified in their 
chariots. I say what if it is Arjuna? Won’t the Kuru army face Indra or Yama, if 
they came to challenge us?” 

Kama rode up and said in disgust, “Not a man in our army wants to fight 
because of what Drona said. But, Duryodhana, to Kama it does not matter who 
the enemy is. Let it be Bhargava or Indra, Arjuna by himself or with Krishna 
beside him: for you, I will fight them all, by myself if need be! 

I pray that is Arjuna; for thirteen years, I have dreamt of this encounter. I 
will cover him with arrows, till he is like a mountain mantled in the crimson 
flowers of spring. Then, as Garuda does a serpent in his talons, I will pluck him 
out of his chariot. 

I know the thought of Arjuna has been a thorn in your heart, Duryodhana. 
Today I will remove it forever. As for the rest of you: stand by, if you dare not 
fight and watch me!” 

He spoke with such contempt that Kripa cried, “Do you never think of 
anything but war and killing? A kshatriya only fights when he cannot avoid 
battle, but you are always eager to cover yourself in blood. Why must you try to 
prove you are Arjuna’s equal? We all know how much better than you he is. 

But why bother to make you see sense? You are so stubborn, Kama, you 
would reach your hand into a cobra’s mouth to show how brave you are. Instead 



of boasting, let us stand together. Let Bheeshma, Drona, Aswatthama, Kripa, 
Kama and Duryodhana unite to contain Arjuna today. He has waited thirteen 
years to be at us and even together, I fear we will not hold him. To speak of 
facing him alone is foolishness; Kama, you don’t know what you are saying.” 

Kama swore at this. “Kripa has lost his manhood seeing Arjuna, but I don’t 
need him or any of you to face the Pandava. I, alone, am enough. Duryodhana, 
today your friend will discharge a part of his debt to you. My lord, a brahmana’s 
advice should be sought only when a yagna is to be performed, a feast held, or 
the poor fed. Since they tremble at Arjuna’s name, let Kripa and Drona ride back 
to Hastinapura. I will fight by myself.” 

Aswatthama cried in rage, “Duryodhana, the Matsya herd is still in Matsya 
lands. Your friend talks as if the battle is over and Arjuna has already been 
defeated. As for brahmanas, they are not given to bragging. They are like the 
elements. 

Does fire boast it can consume all it touches? Does the sun sing that he 
lights up the earth? And the earth, our mother, does she say, 'Look at me, how 
wonderful I am: how heavy the burden I bear, how marvelous my fortitude!’ 

No, for the truly great have no need to boast: their deeds speak for them. 
Only the ineffectual and the impotent are full of talk and little else.” 

Aswatthama turned on Duryodhana. “Brahmanas don’t win kingdoms by 
cheating at dice. A vaishya may earn his livelihood by buying and selling, even 
by cheating; it is in his blood. But who has seen a kshatriya doing these things? 

Kama talks so glibly of brahmanas being afraid. Duryodhana, did you 
conquer Indraprastha with arms? Did you send your cousins into exile after 
beating them in battle? Why, you did not play dice yourself against Yudhishtira, 
but had a cheat play for you. 

Do you remember what Vidura said then? 'All creatures inherit the patience 
of the earth to varying degrees, even the ants and little insects. And the greatest 
men are the most forbearing of all.’ But you went too far, when you and your 
brother humiliated Draupadi in the Kuru sabha. Your nemesis rides at you in that 
chariot. Arjuna has not forgotten that day, it is burnt in fire on his heart. He has 
no use for patience today and none of us will escape his wrath. 

This fool dares call my father and my uncle cowards. They spoke knowing 
Arjuna’s worth, as I do. This braggart is no archer compared to Arjuna. He is just 
consumed by envy, alas, the same envy that has been your ruin. You could have 
been such a great king, Duryodhana, if only you hadn’t let your envy of the 



Pandavas rule your life.” 

Aswatthama said, “Duryodhana, let Virata take the field today and I will 
fight for you. But I will not fight Arjuna. He is as dear to me as my father and 
Kama has wronged them both.” 

He flung down his bow and quiver. 



EIGHTEEN THE KURU ARMY 


Bheeshma said to Duryodhana, “Kama had no right to insult Drona and 
Kripa. Pacify the Acharyas, Duryodhana. How will we face the enemy if we are 
already at war amongst ourselves?” 

To Aswatthama, the patriarch said, “Don’t be offended by Kama, he only 
wanted to put heart in our soldiers. Wise men’s memories are short, Aswatthama 
and we must stand together against Arjuna.” 

Aswatthama said, “Let Drona forgive him and Kripa; and I will as well. But 
why should this man be so envious of Arjuna?” 

Sensing a crisis on his hands, Duryodhana cried, “Acharyas, forgive me! I 
meant no offence and I beg your pardon.” 

He told his friend, “Kama, you should ask the Acharyas’ pardon, too.” 

Immediately, Kama flashed an ambiguous smile. He said, “Forgive me, O 
masters. I meant no harm.” 

Drona said, “I have already put my anger behind me, let us forget that sharp 
words passed between us. I have something else to say; Duryodhana must not 
meet Arjuna in battle today. There is no telling what the Pandava might do if he 
sees you. I am also certain Arjuna has not shown himself like this before the 
ajnatavasa has ended. Let Bheeshma say if I am wrong.” 

Duryodhana turned pale. “Pitama, it isn’t true! The year of the ajnatavasa is 
not over. I have counted the days.” 

But Bheeshma said, “Drona is right, my child. I consulted the astrologers 
before we left Hastinapura and their calculations are immaculate. They said to 
me, every five years that pass see two months of real time added to them. In 
thirteen years of the sun, five months and twelve days more than those years 
elapse: by the moon’s orbit. The Pandavas have already spent five months more 
than they need have in exile. But Yudhishtira did not want to leave room for any 
doubt, so he waited until thirteen years of the sun passed.” 

Duryodhana’s face seemed to crumble. He cried, “And by the count of the 
sun?” 

“By the count of the sun, the ajnatavasa ended six days ago. If you do not 
believe me, ask Yudhishtira; even you know your cousin would never lie.” 

Bheeshma paused for a moment, looking at Duryodhana in some pity. He 



said, “Look at Arjuna, he won’t be stopped today. And how much more terrible 
the Pandavas will be when five of them fight us together. Remember who they 
are, Duryodhana, besides being your cousins. They are Devaputras, men of 
destiny born to rule the earth. Make peace with them, my child, you cannot send 
them back into exile. Time does not obey one man’s will; her wheel of fortune 
has come round, inexorably. Return their kingdom to the Pandavas and spare the 
earth such slaughter that you can’t even dream of.” 

Duryodhana’s face was grim. Tightly he said, “You say the Pandavas are 
Devaputras, Pitama. They may be; but they are no blood of mine and I will not 
give them what was never theirs in the first place. Let us have no more talk of 
peace, but of bloody war. I mean to fight today and later, as well. If I cannot 
banish them to the forest peaceably, I will kill them on the field. They came out 
of nowhere, like a plague into my life. They ruined my youth and stole my 
birthright from me. I have suffered them for too long. Let them either stay in the 
wilderness where they were born, or let them die. Pitama, don’t talk to me 
anymore of peace with the Pandavas.” 

Bheeshma’s eyes were moist, as he turned away to watch Arjuna’s chariot 
paused in the distance. 

Drona said, “Let our army be divided in three. Duryodhana, take a fourth 
part and ride back to Hastinapura. Let another fourth of our men drive the cattle 
after you. Half of us shall remain here to face Arjuna; Pitama, you command 
those that stay to fight. Hurry, Arjuna is tired of waiting: here he comes!” 

Though his eyes flashed with disappointment, Duryodhana saw the wisdom 
of what Drona said. He took half the army and turned back toward Hastinapura. 
Bheeshma began to form the rest of his soldiers in battle array. 

“Drona, keep yourself at the heart of our vyuha. Aswatthama, guard the left 
flank and Kripa, the right. Kama, your place is at the front of our army. You will 
have what you want and be the first to meet Arjuna. I will be at the rear.” 

The Kaurava force deployed itself. Across the open space separating them, 
Arjuna saw the Kuru army maneuver. He smiled and said to Uttara Kumara, 
“Look, the chandrakala: the phalanx of the crescent moon! Bheeshma is in 
command of the Kaurava army; he is a master of the vyuhas. Ride a little to the 
left, that is the weakest part of this formation.” 

As they forged ahead, Arjuna shaded his eyes and beyond the crescent, at 
its curve, he saw a crimson banner fluttering over a fine chariot: a banner that 
bore the emblem of a golden palm-tree. It was great Bheeshma’s banner, which 



struck fear in his enemies’ hearts. 



NINETEEN ARJUNA 


Like bright thoughts, two arrows flew down at Drona’s feet, two more at 
Bheeshma’s and another two at Kripa’s. Arjuna was still too far for them to see 
him clearly, but a grandson and a pupil greeted his elders! An inspired Uttara 
Kumara flicked his reins over his horses. As Arjuna’s chariot flew nearer, 
another arrow hummed past Drona’s ear and one more. Both spumed up into the 
sky. Then two shafts whistled past Bheeshma’s face, almost brushing his cheek 
and two past Kripa’s: Arjuna was announcing his intention to fight. The Kuru 
elders picked up their bows. 

As the lone chariot skimmed along, Uttara Kumara was a superb sarathy 
and he hardly knew how himself. Arjuna cried, “I see Drona and Kripa. I see 
Kama at the head of the Kuru legion. I see my Pitama behind the crescent moon, 
but nowhere do I see Duryodhana.” 

His charioteer cried back into the wind that swept their faces like a river, “I 
see another force riding away to the west. Look, Arjuna, a banner in the wind!” 

It was a golden banner, with a menacing black serpent upon it. Arjuna said 
with a smile, “They have decided Duryodhana must not meet me today. But I 
mean to fight him. Veer to the west; we must pass the crescent and follow my 
cousin. He has your father’s herd with him and we are here to free the cattle.” 

Uttara Kumara swung his horses to the right. But by now they were too 
near the Kaurava phalanx to avoid it entirely. As the chariot stormed at them, 
some Kaurava warriors rushed forward to challenge Arjuna. The Pandava cried 
to his sarathy, “Go after the serpent banner, Uttara Kumara, go like the wind!” 

The Matsya prince turned the chariot sharply, but some of Duryodhana’s 
brothers were too close to evade. A tide of arrows rose from the Gandiva, driving 
them back, while Uttara Kumara’s chariot flitted past one tip of the crescent 
moon. 

Bheeshma cried, “He is after Duryodhana! Catch him quickly, or he will 
kill our prince.” 

Bheeshma turned his own chariot and went after Arjuna as hard as he could. 
Meanwhile Arjuna neared the Matsya herd. He said to Uttara Kumara, “Slow the 
chariot, let us free the cattle first.” 

Another fire-tide from the Gandiva and, in moments, a thousand men 
guarding the Matysa herd died. The rest fled. Exultant Arjuna roared to his 



charioteer, “Indra’s Matali cannot match you today! After the serpent-banner 
again, Kumara.” 

As if he had been a sarathy all his life, Uttara Kumara went furiously after 
the fleeing Duryodhana. When the Kuru horsemen herding them fled, Virata’s 
cattle turned and stampeded back home to their cowherds. Prince Uttara weaved 
through the milling herd and stayed on Duryodhana’s trail. Bheeshma, Kama 
and the other Kurus barred his way. 

As a mind does its thoughts, the Gandiva streamed arrows. 

Kama peeled away from the main Kaurava force and plunged at Arjuna. As 
he went, Aswatthama cried at him, “If you lose, you can always ask Shakuni 
what to do next!” 

Arjuna said to Uttara Kumara, “Ride into them, I will fight them all 
together. Look! Duryodhana has turned around. He is no coward that he would 
mn from a battle.” 

Kama roared at Aswatthama, “Taunter, today you will see my arrows speak 
forme!” 

Quickly Arjuna was in the thick of the Kurus, just as they wanted. He 
fought those awesome kshatriyas as disdainfully a lion does a jackal-pack. All 
together, they rained arrows on him; but Arjuna’s archery was hardly a thing of 
the earth, so, too, the Matsya prince’s skill with his horses! Arjuna’s chariot was 
so quick it was impossible to aim at it, yet the Pandava’s arrows were 
everywhere, finding chinks in Kuru mail. 

Inevitably, Kama and Arjuna faced each other. Laughing easily, the shafts 
radiating from his bow like rays from the sun, Arjuna cried, “Here we are at last, 
face to face! I hear you brag there is no archer like you on earth. Words are 
cheap, prove yourself with arrows. I won’t spare you today Kama, for everything 
you have said and done.” 

Kama’s reply was to strike Arjuna’s horses and sarathy with shafts like fire. 
The Matsya prince was imperturbable. Calmly, he plucked out Kama’s barbs 
with one hand, while the other guided his horses as brilliantly as before. 

When Arjuna saw Uttara Kumara bleeding, with a roar he lifted his own 
archery. Kama had his bow cracked in his hands. Wave upon wave of arrows 
flew at him from every side, from the sky and it seemed, up from the very earth. 
He could not face Arjuna. His horses killed and he himself bleeding, Kama leapt 
out of his shattered chariot and ran. Arjuna’s arrows chased him from the field, 
in mockery, one for every step he went. Of course, Arjuna would never kill an 



enemy in flight, but this revenge was sweet enough. 

Drona rode up to challenge the Pandava. The master could not match his 
pupil today. Arjuna was no longer just the bowman his acharya had made him; 
he was much more. Yet, he never broke his guru’s skin, but beat Drona back with 
a luminous tirade and then plucked the bow out of his hand with a shaft as subtle 
as prana, as breath. 

Aswatthama came to help his beleaguered father. Arjuna shone in Uttara 
Kumara’s chariot: his body as bright as a God’s, his arrow-storm coruscating. 
Bheeshma and Kripa came to engage him and Arjuna beat them back effortlessly 
and cried to his young sarathy, “Ride at the serpent-banner, my prince! 
Duryodhana is the one I want.” 

Horses and elephants perished around Arjuna, footsoldiers and horsemen in 
incredible thousands, in moments. Duryodhana, mortified, saw his dreams of 
victory scattered like straws in a gale, all his heroes’ valor consumed by the 
majestic Pandava. His cousin’s blinding archery cut down his serpent-banner and 
shrouded him in swift fear. He, too, turned his chariot and fled. 

Exhilarant Arjuna cried after him, “Duryodhana, come back and fight like a 
kshatriya! Do you love your life so much that you abandon your honor for it?” 

It seemed Arjuna’s taunt was sharper than his arrows and Duryodhana 
turned his chariot around. Kama also rode back at his friend’s right hand. Drona, 
Bheeshma, Kripa and Aswatthama surrounded Arjuna again, but the son of 
Pandu, Indra’s son, was implacable. He was a fire and they could not contain 
him. 

So far, no astra had been invoked. Now the Kauravas pressed Arjuna all 
together and he would have to kill some of them if they fought on. He also 
feared for his sarathy, the Matsya prince’s, life. 

Arjuna invoked an astra, no apocalyptic weapon, but one that would quell 
the enemy. Drona and Kripa, Aswatthama, Duryodhana, Bheeshma and Kama 
saw the Pandava turn his bow over their heads. A silver shaft floated languidly at 
them. They turned their eyes up at it, for it shone so hypnotically on its strange, 
slow flight. From that arrow what seemed to be a shower of fireflies fell on the 
Kaurava army, like snow. 

Bheeshma laughed, “The sammohanastra!” 

Next moment, the Kuru heroes, their footsoldiers and horsemen were all 
covered in the rain of stardust and enchanted by that weapon of sleep, they fell 
on the ground or in their chariots. The army of Hastinapura lay like a sea 



quieted, not a man moving. 

A delighted Arjuna said to Uttara Kumara, “my prince, you were perfect! 
We beat them as much by your chariotry as with my arrows. Do you remember 
what your sister asked for? Go and fetch the mantles of the Kurus for her dolls. 
And when they wake up, let Duryodhana and the others know they were beaten.” 

Uttara Kumara leapt down from the chariot-head. He took Acharya Kripa’s 
glistening cape of white silk, Kama’s fulvid yellow one. Arjuna cried to him, 
“Don’t leave Duryodhana’s blue cloak, or Aswatthama’s crimson one.” 

But when the prince approached the supine Bheeshma, Arjuna said, “Don’t 
go near the Pitama. The sammohana will not hold him for long; he knows its 
mantra. Come away, we have enough souvenirs.” 

Even as Uttara Kumara, his arms full of silks and jewels, climbed back into 
the chariot, Bheeshma awoke with a roar and gave them battle. After a short, 
fierce fight, Arjuna’s arrow plucked his bow from the ancient warrior’s hands. 
Arjuna folded his palms reverently to his Pitama and told prince Uttara, “Ride 
home now, our mission is accomplished.” 

In a while, the other Kauravas awoke from the astra’s slumber. Kama 
roared, “After him! Arjuna won’t escape me today.” 

Bheeshma laughed at him. “Haven’t you had enough shame for one day? 
Arjuna has stripped you of your mantles and jewels. He has taken your honor. 
He could have had your lives; but he is too noble to kill sleeping men, even if 
they are his enemies. Let us admit defeat and ride back to Hastina.” 

As he spoke, a conch sounded at the shoulder of an undulation in the earth. 
They looked up and saw Arjuna’s chariot framed against the sky. Shimmering, 
dreamlike arrows appeared again, seemingly out of nowhere. They flashed down 
at the feet of Drona, Bheeshma and Kripa, in salutation and farewell. Another 
shaft streaked at Duryodhana and knocked the crown from his head! Then, they 
saw the Pandava’s chariot no more. 

Duryodhana howled, “Back! Back to Hastinapura! And never speak of this 
black day.” 

The Kuru army turned home, leaving its dead on the field of its humiliation. 
Some way off, on the road back to Virata, Arjuna asked Uttara Kumara to stop 
the chariot. The Pandava said, “Your cattle have gone home. Now send word 
back to the city that you vanquished the Kuru army by yourself. As for me, I 
must be Brihannala again.” 



“I can’t do that! You beat the Kurus. How can I even dream of telling such 
a lie?” 

“Do it for my sake. Your father must not yet learn that the Pandavas are in 
his city. When the time comes, in a day or two, he will know everything. Until 
then you must keep up the pretence.” 

Reluctantly, Uttara Kumara agreed. They drove back to the cremation- 
ground in the forest. Arjuna returned the Gandiva to the winding-sheet; he took 
down Hanuman’s banner and folded it away; the great vanara and the other 
spirits flew out from it and vanished into the air. Arjuna peeled off his archer’s 
gloves and put them back with his silver quivers. He tied the bundle up, so it 
resembled a corpse once more and hoisted it back into the sami tree. 

The Pandava untied his hair and put on Brihannala’s silks again. He walked 
round the great tree in pradakshina, climbed into the sarathy’s place, took the 
reins and with Uttara Kumara back in the archer’s seat, they drove toward the 
city of Virata. 1 

1. The battle between Arjuna and the Kurus is described in great detail and some 
30 pages, in the original text. 



TWENTY A GAMBLER’S BLOOD 


Later that day, Virata entered his city. Surrounded by four Pandavas, he 
rode up to his palace. Queen Sudeshna and the princess Uttaraa received him on 
the palace steps with arghya and marked his brow with the crimson tilaka of 
victory. The king did not see his favorite son. “Where is Uttara Kumara? Why 
isn’t he here to receive me?” 

Sudeshna had tears in her eyes. Virata cried, “Tell me! Where is my son?” 

Princess Uttaraa said, “The Kurus attacked us from the north when you 
were away. They also drove away our herd. There was no other man left in the 
city, so Uttara Kumara rode after them. Brihannala has gone with him as his 
sarathy.” 

Her father was aghast. “My little son has ridden alone against Bheeshma 
and Drona, Kripa, Kama and Duryodhana? With a eunuch for his sarathy! We 
must go after him at once.” 

Kanka said, “If Brihannala has gone with the prince we have nothing to 
fear.” 

The king frowned. But he trusted his gambler implicitly, especially after the 
victory against the Trigartas. Virata sat waiting in his apartment with his queen 
and his daughter; the hours dragged by. Then they heard cowherds’ voices 
outside asking to see the king. 

Virata cried, “Let them in! They may have news of my boy.” 

The cowherds, their faces flushed, were shown in. Their chieftain said, “My 
lord, we come from near the field of battle. We followed the herd and we saw 
prince Bhoominjaya’s chariot. Brihannala was driving the chariot and she 
stopped when she saw us.” 

“The news, man, tell us what news!” 

The cowherds began to speak all together, repeating themselves. 

“The herd has been rescued!” cried one. 

“The prince defeated the Kaurava army by himself.” 

“Uttara Kumara crushed the Kurus.” 

“Brihannala said to us, ‘Run back to the king and tell him the prince has 
triumphed. Let the city prepare to receive him.’” 



Virata was on his feet. He roared, “Let our city be set out in flowers and 
arches to receive my son! There is no kshatriya on earth like Bhoominjaya. Did 
you hear, Sudeshna? Our prince has beaten the Kuru army by himself!” 

Kanka the gambler smiled to himself and murmured, “I am not surprised 
when Brihannala was his sarathy.” 

The king frowned again, but he was so delighted at the news he made no 
reply to Kanka. Virata said, “Let our musicians and dancers take to the streets to 
welcome the hero!” He turned to the cowherds, “How long before they arrive?” 

“An hour, my lord.” 

“I can hardly wait!” Virata saw the sairandhri in the passage, “Malini, fetch 
the dice-board. I am in the mood for a game, Kanka. Come friend, let us play, I 
am sure I will beat you today.” 

“My lord, our minds are excited and one should never gamble when one is 
not calm.” 

“Absurd! We are not playing for money, only to pass the time until my son 
returns.” 

“It is a dangerous game at the best of times. It cost Yudhishtira everything 
he had. It robbed him of his reason and he lost his kingdom, his brothers, his 
wife and even himself. Wine is as nothing compared to dice, to make a man mad. 
We will play later, my lord, or tomorrow when we are both calmer.” 

But the king must have his way and the board was set up and the game 
began. 

As they played, Virata said, “Kanka, you have no idea how proud I feel. 
Not all of us together could have done what my boy did today. I always knew he 
would be a great kshatriya some day, but he has exceeded my fondest dreams.” 

Kanka said quietly, “My lord, Brihannala won the day.” 

Virata’s face turned crimson. He cried, “This is the third time I have heard 
you praise Brihannala for Bhoominjaya’s victory. You forget yourself, gambler. 
My son is a kshatriya prince and your Brihannala a eunuch. How dare you 
compare them?” 

Through clenched teeth Virata said, “I forgive you this time, Kanka, but 
don’t insult my boy again!” 

The gambler smiled and said serenely, “My lord, truth is not always 
pleasant, yet truth must be told. Let me tell you what must have really happened. 



Your son was Brihannala’s sarathy, while the eunuch fought. How could Uttara 
Kumara face the Kuru army that the Devas themselves would fear?” 

The king exploded in anger. “Brahmana wretch! Dare you?” He flung the 
dice in his hand at Kanka. The heavy thing struck the gambler’s forehead. He 
cried out and clasped his brow. The sharp corner of the ivory had drawn blood 
and Kanka cupped his palms under the wound, collecting every drop of his 
blood, not letting a single one spill on to the ground. 

With a cry, Malini ran forward with a bowl of water. She mopped Kanka’s 
brow with the sari she wore, stanching the blood. Gently she bathed the wound 
and Kanka washed his hands in the bowl she held for him. Together they 
managed to stop the bleeding and no drop of the gambler’s blood fell on the 
ground. 

Virata watched this contemptuously. But when the sairandhri used the hem 
of the silk she wore to wipe the gambler’s face, the Matsya king cried, “What are 
you doing, Malini? The fool deserves what he got!” 

The flower girl replied angrily, “For every drop of this man’s blood that 
falls on the ground, your kingdom will go without rain for a year! And there is 
he who has sworn to kill anyone who spills Kanka’s blood. If he sees the 
gambler bleeding, you shall not live, Virata. I have just saved your kingdom and 
your life.” 

The king hardly believed her; he was still furious with Kanka. Just then, a 
messenger ran in. “My lord, prince Uttara Kumara has returned. I left him at the 
palace steps. He is on his way here and Brihannala is with him.” 

Kanka sprang up and before the king could say a word, he drew the 
messenger aside. “Quick, fellow! Brihannala must not come here. Make sure 
only the prince comes in first; tell the eunuch that Kanka said so. Run now!” 

Not ten paces down the passage outside, the messenger met the prince and 
Brihannala. He plucked Brihannala by his sleeve, “An urgent message for you 
from Kanka.” 

The eunuch stopped at once. “You go on to your father, my prince. 
Remember to keep our secret!” 

When Uttara Kumara had gone, the messenger said, “Kanka says you must 
not go into the king’s chambers yet. He will send for you.” 

Brihannala nodded and waited outside. Uttara Kumara walked into his 
father’s apartment and Virata embraced him with a cry. “O Kshatriya!” 



But the prince had eyes only for Kanka the gambler and the dark sairandhri 
who wiped the blood from his face. Uttara Kumara whispered, “Who did this to 
you, noble one?” 

Kanka only smiled. Virata said, “The brahmana dared compare you to the 
eunuch and I threw the dice in his face.” 

Uttara Kumara gasped. “Father! Beg his pardon at once, lest the Gods curse 
you for injuring a brahmana.” 

Virata looked puzzled. But he was so happy to see his son that his rage had 
left him. He went up to Kanka, took his hand and said gently, “Forgive me, my 
friend. I owe you a great deal and would not have you angry with me.” 

Calmly, the gambler said, “It was nothing, my lord. I was only anxious lest 
my blood fell on the ground.” 

Virata still looked perplexed. Then, the joy of his son’s deed was upon him 
again and he began to press the prince for every detail of the battle. Kanka 
signaled to the guard at the door to call Brihannala in. 

The eunuch came in, glowing. He bowed to the king. Kanka stood with the 
side of his face where the dice drew blood turned away from Brihannala. Virata 
said, “Brihannala, I thank you for being my son’s sarathy. I always knew he 
would be a great kshatriya; today he has surpassed all my expectations.” 

Brihannala smiled. Uttara Kumara blushed and said quickly, “But, father, it 
wasn’t I who defeated the Kurus!” 

The eunuch looked warningly at the prince. Uttara Kumara said, “It was a 
Devaputra.” 

The king whispered, “A Devaputra?” 

“A Deva’s son. He was at the enemy like a host of light.” 

“Who was he? I want to offer him my kingdom. And my daughter Uttaraa!” 

The prince said, “He vanished after the battle, but he has promised to see us 
very soon.” 

As the prince spoke Brihannala turned his gaze to Kanka, but the gambler 
kept his face turned away. Virata said again to Brihannala and now more humbly, 
“I thank you for bringing my son back to me safely.” 

Brihannala bowed to the king and to Kanka and left the royal apartment. He 
went to the princess Uttaraa with the silks and jewels from the battlefield. She 
hugged him and cried, “Now my dolls will wear Kuru warriors’ silks! And one 



day my sons will wear their jewels.” 

Brihannala patted her cheek and left her. But he was troubled: he could not 
fathom why Yudhishtira kept his face turned from him in Virata’s apartment. 
Was he displeased that he had shown himself to the Kauravas? 

Brihannala took his anxiety to Ballava. Bheema gave a shout to see his 
brother and embraced him. “So you routed them! How sweet revenge must have 
felt. And I am glad you didn’t kill any of them, but left that for when I could be 
there as well.” 

Arjuna said, “Bheema, why did Yudhishtira turn his face from me in the 
king’s chambers? Is he angry at what I did?” 

“I have no idea. He should be as delighted as I am. Let us go and ask him.” 

When Yudhishtira saw Arjuna in his rooms, the eldest Pandava jumped up 
with a cry and clasped his brother. “How proud I am of you! Oh Arjuna, our evil 
days are over.” 

But Arjuna had seen brother’s wound. “What is this?” he cried. Bheema 
was glowering at it, as well. 

“Ah, it’s nothing,” said Yudhishtira. “I said you must have fought the 
Kauravas and the king thought I was insulting his son. He threw the dice at me.” 

“So that was why you kept your face turned from me.” 

Bheema’s eyes were already ablaze. He hissed, “If you hadn’t stopped us 
this Virata would have been dead long ago.” 

Arjuna said, “Enough of your patience, Yudhishtira. I am going to kill 
Virata.” 

He spoke so quietly it was plain he meant every word. Bheema cried, “Let 
us be lords of Matsya first. Then we can conquer the world from here.” 

They rose to go, but Yudhishtira said, “Bheema, Virata does not know who 
I am. Besides, he has been very kind to us this past year. We have been his 
guests and eaten his food. We must not be ungrateful.” 

Bheema and Arjuna began to protest, but their brother stopped them. “Hear 
me out. All I say is that he deserves another chance. Tomorrow we will show 
Virata who we are: I will go and sit on his throne. If he is still defiant, you can 
kill him. But if he honors us, we must forgive him.” 

Arjuna and Bheema exchanged a glance and nodded. 



TWENTY-ONE THE PANDAVAS 


The next morningl, the Pandavas rose before the sun. As they used to, 
when they were masters of the earth and for the first time since they were exiled, 
they bathed in scented water. They dressed themselves like kings, in silks and 
put on the royal ornaments the sairandhri had kept secretly for them. Before the 
Matsya king came to his court, the five brothers and Draupadi entered that 
sabha. The flower girl also wore finery now and she was every bit a queen of 
queens. 

Yudhishtira climbed up to Virata’s throne and sat in it. Draupadi sat beside 
him in Sudeshna’s place and Bheema, Arjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva stood 
around them. That sabha had never been so resplendent. 

Shortly, Virata arrived with his courtiers. He saw the Pandavas and cried, 
“Kanka, how dare you! Explain yourself, gambler, if you value your life.” 

But the spectacle before his eyes was so regal, he could not be as angry as 
he might. He was confused, more than angry. Yudhishtira did not answer, only 
smiled mysteriously at the Matsya king. His confusion mounting, Virata drew 
his sword. He said, “Explain yourself, Kanka!” 

1. Ganguli has it as the third day after Arjuna’s battle. 

Arjuna replied quietly, “Virata, be careful how you speak to this man. Your 
throne is blessed that he sits on it, for he is fit to sit upon the throne of the king 
of the Devas. This man, my lord, is the greatest soul born in this age. He is an 
embodiment of dharma.” 

A tumult in his chest, Virata said, “Who is he?” 

“Yudhishtira, whose fame will last in the world as long as the sun rises over 
it.” 

Virata gasped, “Yudhishtira?” 

Arjuna said, “Do you still think he should not sit on your throne?” 

Gaping at them, the Matsya king breathed, “If he is Yudhishtira, where are 
the other Pandavas? Where is Draupadi?” knowing what the answer would be, 
the truth dawning on him. But he must hear it from them. 

“Your cook Ballava is Bheema, the wind’s son. Your daughter’s dance- 
teacher Brihannala is Arjuna. Your equerry Damagranthi is Nakula and 
Tantripala, the cowherd, is Sahadeva.” 



His heart pounding, Virata turned his gaze to Draupadi, her skin like night, 
softened with moonbeams. Arjuna said, “Your queen’s sairandhri is Drupada’s 
daughter Panchali.” 

Virata was speechless. Just then, Uttara Kumara came in. He took his 
father’s hand and said, “My lord, this is Arjuna. He is the Devaputra who 
humbled the Kauravas yesterday. I was his sarathy.” 

With a moan, Virata fell at Yudhishtira’s feet. “God has blessed me! You 
lived in my palace for a whole year. No wonder such fortune has come to my 
kingdom. Noble Yudhishtira, forgive me, forgive me a thousand times! Forgive 
every offence of mine. Have mercy, O Pandava; I never knew who you were. My 
kingdom is yours to rule and I am your servant. Only, forgive me for all the 
indignity you have endured in my palace.” 

Yudhishtira took Virata’s hand, “My lord, I am not angry. No, I am grateful 
to you. This last year of our exile was the hardest to think of, since we had to 
hide ourselves behind disguises. Your kindness made this the happiest year. Let 
me thank you with all my heart, there is nothing to forgive.” 

Yudhishtira embraced Virata. Uttara Kumara said, “Father, yesterday you 
said you would give Uttaraa to the Devaputra who routed the Kurus. Shall I 
fetch my sister? What greater honor for us than Arjuna marrying her?” 

Without waiting for Virata’s reply, the prince ran off and brought Uttaraa 
back with him. She was startled at the spectacle that greeted her in her father’s 
court. Then she was overjoyed and amused, as well, to learn who her dance- 
teacher was! 

Virata brought his daughter to Yudhishtira and, kneeling before him, said, “I 
beg you again to forgive us if we wronged you in any way. And to show that you 
do, I ask you to take this child of mine to be your brother Arjuna’s wife.” He 
turned to Arjuna, “Greatest of kshatriyas, she has been your pupil for a year and 
she loves you. Now take her to be your bride and with her take my kingdom for 
your own.” 

Arjuna said, “My lord, the Pandavas do not want your kingdom, but we 
must have your support when the war begins. As for Uttaraa, I thank you for the 
love that prompts you to offer her to me. But she has been my sishyaa for a year 
and like a daughter to me. How can I marry her now?” 

He saw the disappointment on Virata’s face, on Uttara Kumara’s and the 
princess’, too. Arjuna took Utaraa’s hand and said, “She has been my daughter 
all these months and let her always be. I accept your princess, Virata, to be my 



son Abhimanyu’s wife! He is Subhadra’s son and Krishna’s nephew and he has 
grown in Dwaraka. He will make the perfect husband for my favorite pupil.” 

Arjuna kissed Uttaraa’s cheek and said, “From now on, sweet child, you are 
truly my daughter.” 

Then they heard voices raised in the passage outside and the guard 
announced a messenger from Hastinapura. A dark-faced, shifty-eyed man 
entered. Squinting at the sabha, he delivered his message. “My lord Duryodhana 
sends this message through me. He says to the Pandavas, 'We saw Arjuna before 
the ajnatavasa had ended. You must go into exile for another twelve years.’ So 
says my master Duryodhana.” 

Now Yudhishtira laughed at his cousin’s audacity. He told the messenger, 
“Take my reply to your master. Tell him his cousin Yudhishtira says let our 
Pitama Bheeshma decide if Arjuna showed himself before or after the ajnatavasa 
ended. Tell Duryodhana, also, that I will send my own messenger to him in a few 
days with a question. Let him be prepared to give me an answer. Until then, let 
him send no more messages, but leave us in peace.” 



TWENTY-TWO A WEDDING IN UPAPLAVYA 


Across the green world flashed the news that the Pandavas had returned. In 
every kingdom, north and south, east and west, kings and commoners alike 
spoke of nothing else. A current of excitement surged through the holy land and 
everyone speculated, what would Duryodhana do next? Would he return their 
kingdom to his cousins? 

Meanwhile, the Matsya king gave the Pandavas another city within his 
borders in which to live, to be their home for the time: excellent Upaplavya. 
Once they settled in Upaplavya, in relief that their exile was over, Yudhishtira 
sent messengers to all those he loved. The first ones he sent word to were 
Krishna and Drupada. He said to them that the ajnatavasa had ended and 
Abhimanyu would marry the princess Uttaraa in the Matsya kingdom. 

The Yadavas were the first to arrive in Upaplavya. Yudhishtira and his 
brothers, Virata and his sons and brothers, all went out to the city-gates to 
receive them. Balarama alighted from his chariot and Virata and Yudhishtira 
came forward to embrace him. The other Pandavas and Virata’s family greeted 
Balarama. The second chariot from Dwaraka drew up and in it rode he whom 
they had all been waiting for: Krishna arrived with Subhadra and Abhimanyu. 

As always, Yudhishtira was overwhelmed when he saw Krishna and he 
wept. They embraced and the Pandava said, “The exile is over and now that you 
have come, I leave everything else in your hands. Krishna, I bless our exile for 
one reason: it has made me more certain than ever that our fate always rests in 
your hands and our future depends on what you decide. My Lord, I submit to 
you, do whatever you will.” 

Krishna’s eyes were not dry, as he hugged his cousins one by one, Arjuna 
clinging to him. At last, Draupadi came and stood before him. She only said, 
“Krishna.” 

Then she knelt before him, her tears flowed and neither of them could speak 
for a while. Krishna took her hands and raised her up. Softly, he said, “Dry your 
eyes, O queen, the time for tears is past. Let me see you smile. You have such a 
lovely smile, to light up the very world. Do you remember what I promised you, 
thirteen years ago in the Kamyaka vana, when you had just been banished? I 
always keep my word, Panchali. I intend to cure your sorrow, whatever saddens 
you.” 

Even as they spoke Drupada arrived and with him, Dhrishtadyumna and 



Shikhandi. Drupada had also brought the other Pandava-putras with him. 
Draupadi had not seen her sons for thirteen years and they were all young men 
now. With a cry, she clasped them to her. She sobbed for joy and bitterly, as well, 
for the thirteen years of motherhood of which Duryodhana had robbed her. 

Virata said, “Let us not stand here for ever, the city has been waiting to 
receive all of you. Come, let me welcome you to Upaplavya.” 

Once they were in the city, their hearts turned to the wedding and for the 
moment, the past was forgotten. There were many arrangements to be seen to 
still, for a host of friendly kings would soon begin to arrive with their armies. 
Everything was perfect on the day of Abhimanyu’s wedding to the princess 
Uttaraa. Like a flame, himself, was that young lion as he sat before the sacred 
fire and another flame was his bride. 

Dhaumya was there as chief priest for the occasion, grave and radiant, as he 
intoned the mantras that joined two lives as one, forever. The wedding of 
Abhimanyu and Uttaraa was like a dream, almost too good to be true. Krishna 
and Arjuna sat next to each other. All that day had a wonderful auspiciousness 
about it, as if the sun of fortune rose again on the Pandavas, after the long night 
of their trials. They cherished the solemn ceremony deeply, as they perhaps 
could not have, had they not tasted privation and shame these thirteen years. 

Yet, even while the wedding was underway there was a certain tension 
among the other kings who had come here at Yudhishtira’s invitation. All of 
them knew the very future of Bharatavarsha must soon be decided. What would 
Yudhishtira do now? And Duryodhana? 

None of the royal guests breathed a word of those momentous matters 
today. This was the day when Arjuna’s son Abhimanyu married Virata’s 
delectable daughter Uttaraa. And how splendid the kalyana mantapa was: with 
Balarama and Krishna there, like the Sun and the Moon and the others like stars 
around them. Upaplavya was like Indra’s Amravati; Draupadi and Subhadra 
were queens of the palace and Sudeshna their sakhi. Enchantment was in the air 
and bright, whispering petals fell out of the Devas’ realms, to bless the young 
couple. 

Abhimanyu looked into his bride’s eyes and saw a love there so strong it 
startled him. When the last mantras had been chanted and they were man and 
wife, singing and dancing broke out in the palace and in the streets and never 
paused for a week. 



APPENDIX 


BOOK 1. Adi Parva. 

1 a. Vyasa originally composed the Mahabharata in 24,000 slokas and the 
wise call just this number the great Bharata. However, later, the Poet composed 
another Mahabharata, 600,000 verses long. Of these, 300,000 slokas the Devas 
know, 150,000 the Pitrs know, the gandharvas know 140,000 and 100,000 are 
known in the world of men. The present retelling is based on the version of 
100,000 verses, but probably amounts roughly to the core of 24, 000 slokas. 

Vyasa divided the 100,000 slokas into 18 major Parvas. 

1. Adi Parva: This is divided into 227 sections and contains 8,884 slokas. 

2. Sabha Parva: This has 78 sections and 2,507 slokas. 

3. Aranyaka Parva: 269 sections, 11,664 verses. 

4. Virata Parva: 67 sections, 2,050 slokas. 

5. Udyoga Parva: 186 sections, 6,698 slokas. 

6. Bheeshma Parva: 117 sections, 5,884 slokas. 

7. Drona Parva: 170 sections, 8,909 verses. 

8. Kama Parva: 69 sections, 4,964 slokas. 

1. Salya Parva: 59 sections, 3,270 slokas. 

2. Sauptika Parva: 18 sections, 870 slokas. 

3. Stree Parva: 27 sections, 775 slokas. 

4. Shanti Parva: 339 sections, 14, 732 slokas. 

5. Anushasana Parva: 146 sections, 8,000 slokas. 

6. Aswamedhika Parva: 103 sections, 3,320 slokas. 

7. Asramavasika Parva: 42 sections, 1,506 slokas. 

8. Mausala Parva: 8 sections, 320 slokas. 

9. Mahaprasthanika Parva: 3 sections, 320 slokas. 

10. Swargarohanika Parva: 6 sections, 209 slokas. (The totals given by 
Ganguli do not add up to 100,000!) 

b. The Adi Parva. 



This abridged Mahbaharata begins with the latter part of the Sambhava 
section of the Adi Parva. The Anukramanika, Sangraha, Paushya, Pauloma and 
Astika sections, with which the original text actually opens, have been left out; 
so, also, have several other chapters/sections throughout the book, for the sake of 
reducing it to a readable length. 

2. We begin our story with the story of King Shantanu of the Kurus. The 
original text begins with a detailed description of the Mahabharata and its parvas 
and several other legends: of creation, the birth of the Devas and Asuras, of the 
nagas and Garuda and the amrita, various sages, Utanka, Bhrigu, Chyvana and 
Astika; of a battle between the Devas and the Danavas; of Rishi Kashyapa and 
the Naga Takshaka; of Shakuntala and King Dushyanta; of a snake sacrifice; the 
birth of countlesss demons into the world as human kshatriyas and kings; of 
Nahusha and Yayati; the lineage of Puru, of which family tree the Kurus of 
Hastinapura were a branch. Until, we come to the time when Shantanu was king. 
This fascinating preamble is some 200 pages long. These pages are between 525 
& 550 words long. 

3. The names of Dhritarashtra’s son, in the order of their birth are: 

Duryodhana, (Yuyutsu*, who was not Gandhari’s son, but a Vaishya 
woman’s and wasn’t one of the pot-born hundred), Dusasana, Duhsaha, Duhsala, 
Jalasandha, Sama, Saha, Vinda, Anuvinda, Durdarsha, Subahu, 
Dushpradarshana, Durmarshana, Durmukha, Dushkarna, Vivimsati, Vikarna, 
Sala, Satwa, Sulochana, Chitra, Upachitra, Chitraksha, Charuchitra, Sarasana, 
Durmada, Durvigaha, Vivitsu, Vikatanana, Urnanabha, Sunabha, Nandaka, 
Upanandaka, Chitravana, Chitravarman, Suvarman, Durvimochana, Ayobahu, 
Mahabahu, Chitranga, Chitrakundala, Bhimavega, Bhimabala, Balaki, 
Balavardhana, Ugrayudha, Bhima, Karnaka, Karnakaya, Dridayudha, 
Dridavarman, Dridakshatra, Somakirti, Anudara, Dridasandha, Jarasandha, 
Satyasandha, Sada, Suvak, Ugrasravas, Ugrasena, Senani, Dushparajaya, 
Aparajita, Kundasayin, Visalaksha, Duradhara, Dridahasta, Suhasta, Vatavega, 
Suvarchas, Adityaketu, Vahvashin, Nagadatta, Agrayayin, Kavachin, Krathana, 
Kunda, Kundadhara, Dhanumudra, Ugra, Bhimaratha, Virabahu, Alolupa, 
Abhaya, Raudrakarman, Dridaratha, Anadhrishya, Kundalabhedin, Viravi, 
Dhirgalochana, Pramatha, Pramathi, Dirgharoma, Dirghabahu, Mahabahu, 
Vyudhoru, Kanakadhvaja, Kundasi and Virajas. Besides, these 100 sons, 
Dhritarashtra and Gandhari had a daughter, Dussala. 

(Some names here—these are from Kisari Mohan Ganguli’s full-length 
prose translation, using both the Bombay and Bengal Sanskrit texts—seem to be 



repeated. Also, more than one name is shared by other kings and princes who 
appear during the Great War. It is hard to say if they refer to the same person or 
persons.) 

1. Some of the kings at Draupadi’s swayamvara, apart from Dhritarashtra 
sons are: Dandadhara, Sahadeva (Jarasandha’s son), Jayatsena, Meghasandhi, 
Virata and his sons Sankha and Uttara, Vardhakshemi, Susharma, Senabindu, 
Suketu and his sons Sunama and Suvarcha, Suchitra, Sukumara, Vrika, 
Satyahridi, Suryadhwaja, Rochamana, Nila, Chitrayudha, Agsuman, Chekitana, 
Sreniman, Samudrasena’s son Chandrasena, Vidanda, Dana, Paundraka, 
Vasudeva, Kalinga, Tamralipta, Pattana, Shalya’s sons Rukmangada, 
Rukmaratha, the Kuru Somadatta and his three sons Bhrui, Bhurisrava and Sala, 
Sudakshina, Kamboja of the Purus, Brihadbala, Susheana, Sivi son of Usinara, 
Patcharanihanta, the king of Karusha, Balarama, Krishna, Samba, Charudeshana, 
Pradyumna, Gada, Akrura, Satyaki, Uddhava, Kritavarman, Prithu, Viprithu, 
Viduratha, Kanka, Shanku, Gavehsana, Asvaha, Aniruddha, Samika, Sarimejaya, 
Vatapi, Jhilli, Pindaraka, Usinara, Bhagiratha, Brihadkshatra, Bahlika, Srutayus, 
Uluka, Kaitava, Chitrangada, Suvangada, Vatsaraja, the king of Kosala, 
Sishupala and many more. 

2. Janamejaya asks Vaisampayana why Agni wanted to consume the 
Khandava vana. This is the story that Vaisampayana tells. 

Once, in ancient times, there was a king called Swetaki, whose power 
rivaled Indra’s own. On earth, there was none to match his strength, intelligence 
and his generosity. Swetaki performed the five great yagnas and gave munificent 
gifts to the brahmanas of the world. Indeed, that king’s heart was always set 
upon sacrifices and charity—so much so, that his priests grew weak from 
performing his ceaseless yagnas, their eyes were afflicted by the smoke issuing 
constantly from the yagna kunda and they left. 

However, they sent other ritviks to him, so he could complete the sacrfice 
that he had already begun. Hardly a few days passed, when Swetaki decided to 
undertake yet another yagna, one that would last a hundred years. But he could 
find no priest who would conduct the sacrifice for him. 

Swetaki, his family and friends began to assiduously court the brahmanas in 
his kingdom, with fulsome praise and priceless gifts. Yet, they refused to 
perform the yagna that king of measureless energy wanted. Now Swetaki lost his 
temper and cried, ‘Brahmanas, if I were a sinner, or lacked reverence for you, 
you would be justified to refuse to perform my yagna. I wait on you even as a 
slave, I give you the most generous gifts and still you refuse to do as I ask. If you 



persist in this enmity, I shall be forced to seek out other brahmanas who will 
undertake my sacrifice.’ 

The wornout brahmanas replied in some annoyance, 'Rajan, your yagnas 
are interminable. We are exhausted, officiating at your sacrifices and we beg you 
not to pester us to sit over this one. We advise you to seek Rudra’s help to fulfil 
the sacrifce you plan. Only he can help you!’ 

Hearing the censure in the voices of his priests, the king grew angry and 
decided that he would seek Rudra’s help. He went to Mount Kailasa and began 
an intense taapsya there. He kept the most severe vratas, mainly living on just 
fruit and roots and often never eating at all. For six months, Swetaki stood with 
his arms raised heavenward, unmoving, even like a tree or a stone column 
planted in the ground. 

Siva appeared before that tiger among kings, in a mass of glory. Gravely, 
calmly, the God said, T am pleased with your tapasya. Ask me for any boon.’ 

Swetaki prostrated before Siva and replied, ‘Most illustrious Lord, whom 
the three worlds worship, help me complete my yagna. Help me yourself, O God 
of gods!’ 

Siva smiled, ‘We Gods do not help at sacrifices. Yet, since your have sat in 
such austere tapasya, I will make an exception for you—but on one condition.’ 

‘Anything, Lord,’ said Swetaki. 

‘King of kings, if for twelve years, observing brahmacharya and perfect 
dhyana, you pour libations of ghee into a sacred fire, without a moment’s 
interruption, I will do what you ask.’ 

Swetaki went back to his kingdom and did as Siva asked. Twelve years 
later, he returned to Kailasa and stood before Maheswara again. Siva glowed to 
see the king. He said, ‘I am pleased with your devotion. Yet, only a brahmana 
may fruitfully assist you at your yagna. In the world, there is such a brahmana, 
who is my own amsa. His name is Durvasa and he will help you perform your 
sacrifice. Go back to your city and make all the preparations for your great 
yagna.’ 

Swetaki did as he was asked, collecting everything needed for the yagna 
and then he went back to Rudra. The king said, ‘Mahadeva, all is ready for the 
yagna. I beg you, let me be installed as yajaka tomorrow.’ 

Rudra summoned Durvasa Muni. He said to the sage, ‘Durvasa, this is 
Swetaki, best of kings. Best of brahmanas, I command you to help him complete 



his sacrifice/ 

Durvasa said to the Lord, 'So be it.’ 

The sacrifice began at the proper time and was duly completed. Receiving 
their bounteous gifts from the king, the brahmanas left, as did the other guests. 
Now, Swetaki entered his palace again. 

However, during the first vow Swetaki kept in Siva’s name, Agni Deva had 
drunk clarified butter, without a moment’s interruption, for twelve years. Sated, 
Agni dare not drink any more ghee from any other yagna. He grew pale, lost his 
brilliant color and did not shine as he did before. The Fire God had no appetite 
from the excess of those twelve years. He wasted away and fell sick. 

As he felt his energy wane dreadfully, Agni Deva sought Brahma’s counsel. 
He went to Brahmaloka that the worlds worship and stood weakly before the 
Creator upon his splendorous throne. 

The Fire God said, 'Pitamaha, I drank too much ghee during Swetaki’s 12 
year vrata to Lord Rudra. I still feel glutted and connot imbibe a drop more. 
Lord, look how I have waned in strength and splendor. Only you can help me 
regain my natural power and glory.’ 

Brahma replied, smiling, Tor twelve years you fed on a river of ghee being 
poured down your throat. Anyone must fall sick after such excess. Do not 
despair, O Agni, you will regain your former light and strength. The time has 
come and you shall feed again and be well again.’ 

'How is that, Sire?’ Agni Deva asked. 

‘Do you remember how, once, you consmed the Khandava vana on earth at 
the behest of the Devas? The forest has grown again and teems with fell plants, 
trees and creatures. When you have consumed all of them and drunk the fat and 
blood of every vile species, you will have your old splendor back. Fly, Agni and 
devour the Khandava vana and your sickness will vanish and you shall be 
yourself again.’ 

Agni Deva, also called Hutasana, flew to the Khandava prastha. There he 
blazed forth in wrath and, helped by Vayu, the Wind, began to consume the dark 
forest. The denizens of the jungle did their best to put out Agni’s conflagration— 
hundreds of thousand of elephants fetched water from the rivers, lakes and 
streams and sprayed it copiously over the flames. Great hooded serpents, also in 
thousands, spat water over Agni’s fire, from their many mouths. Every creature 
of the forest joined the effort and soon the fire was extinguished. 



Seven times, Agni attempted to consume the Khandava vana and each time 
the creatures of the jungle foiled him. Most of all, Indra helped them, sending 
down lashing showers to quench Agni’s fiercest flames. In frustration and his 
sickness uncured, Agni flew back to Brahma and told the Pitamaha what had 
transpired. 

Brahma thought a moment, then said, ‘The ancient ones, Nara and Narayaa, 
have been born into the world to serve a great mission of the Devas and to purify 
the earth. Go and seek their help. For, if they are with you, even Indra shall not 
prevent you from devouring the Khandava vana today. Look: they are in the evil 
forest today. Agni, fly!’ 

Thus, the Fire God came to Krishna and Arjuna. 

6. Abhimanyu, scourge of his enemies, had his name because he was 
fearless and fierce. Arjuna begot him on Subhadra as fire by rubbing a sami 
twig, during a yagna. When Abhimanyu was born, Yudhishtira gave ten 
thousand cows and countless gold to worthy brahmanas. Quickly, the radiant 
child became a favorite of his uncle Krishna and the other Pandavas, too. 

Krishna himself performed the rituals of infancy and Abhimanyu grew like 
the Moon waxing during the bright fortnight. He learnt the Vedas and Arjuna 
taught him archery and the use of weapons, both mundane and celestial, which 
comprise four branches and ten divisions. 

Exceptionally powerful, he also learnt the art of repulsing the astras of 
enemies. Rapidly, he was Arjuna’s equal and his fleetness of hand at the 
longbow was exceptional. Arjuna would look at his son and be as glad as Indra 
when he looked at Arjuna. 

Upon his handsome body, Abhimanyu bore every auspicious mark and sign. 
His shoulders were wide as a bull’s, his face was like ‘the hood of a snake’ and 
bright as a full moon. He was proud as a lion and mighty as an elephant in rut 
when he wielded his bow. His voice was deep as a bass drum or the rumbling of 
thunderheads. 

Yudhishtira’s son by Draupadi was called Prativindhya because he could 
withstand the wepons of an enemy even like the Vindhya mountains. Bheema’s 
son Sutasoma was born after Bheema performed a thousand yagnas to Soma 
Deva. Arjuna’s son by Panchali was called Srutakarman because he was born 
when Arjuna returned from his exile, during which he performed many 
remarkable feats. Nakula’s son Satanika was named after a Rajarishi of old in the 
Kuru line. Sahadeva’s son was named Srutasena because he was born under the 



constellation of Kartikeya, who is the Senapati of the devas. 

BOOK 2. Sabha Parva. 

1. When Gandhari comes to Hastinapura to marry Dhritarashtra, several of 
her brothers come with her, including Shakuni. There is some sort of altercation 
with the Kuru hosts and Bheeshma and others have the Gandhara prines 
incarcerated. They are given just enough food to keep them alive and all of them 
will soon die of starvation. They decide among themselves to give all their 
portions of food to just one brother—Shakuni—so he will live and perhaps take 
revenge one day on the Kurus. 

This is what happens. The other brothers die of starvation, Shakuni survives 
and returns to his father’s kingdom, with his brothers’ ashes and bones. 

Later, he comes back to Hastinapura and ingratiates himself with 
Duryodhana, who was not born when the tragedy occurred. But all the while, 
Shakuni plots revenge, stoking Duryodhana’s envy and hatred for the Pandavas 
at every opportunity. 

Most important—when the game of dice takes place between Yudhishtira 
and Duryodhana, the dice Shakuni uses are made not of ivory but his dead 
brothers’ bones! They have occult powers and his brothers’ spirits influence the 
way they roll. 

BOOK 3. Vana Parva. 

1. The 108 names of the Sun are: 

Surya, Aryaman, Bhaga, Twashtri, Pusha, Arka, Savitri, Ravi, Gabhastimat, 
Aja, Kala, Mrityu, Dhatri, Prabhakara, Prithibhi, Apa, Teja, Kha, Vayu, Soma, 
Brihaspati, Sukra, Budha, Angaraka, Indra, Vivaswat, Diptanshu, Suchi, Sauri, 
Sanaischara, Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, Skanda, Vaisrava, Yama, Vaidyutagni, 
Jatharagni, Aindhna, Tejasampati, Dharmadhwaja, Vedakarttri, Vedanga, 
Vedavahana, Krita, Treta, Dwapara, Kali, Kala, Kastha, Muhurta, Kshapa, 
Kshana, Samvatsarakara, Aswattha, Kalachakra, Vibhavasu, Purusha, Saswata, 
Yogin, Vyaktavyakta, Sanatana, Kaladhyaksha, Prajadhyaksha, Viswakarma, 
Tamounda, Varuna, Sagara, Ansu, Jimuta, Jivana, Arihan, Bhutasraya, Bhutapati, 
Srastri, Samvartaka, Vanhi, Sarvadi, Alolupa, Ananta, Kapila, Bhanu, Kamada, 
Sarvatomukha, Jaya, Visakha, Varada, Manas, Suparna, Bhutadi, Sighraga, 
Prandharana, Dhanwantari, Dhumaketu, Adideva, Aditisuta, Dwadasatman, 
Aravindaksha, Pitri, Matri, Pitamaha, Swargadwara, Prajadwara, Mokshadwara, 
Tripistapa, Dehakarti, Prasanatman, Viswatman, Viswatomukha, 
Characharatman, Sukshmatman and Maitreya, the merciful. 



(The list in Ganguli’s translation contains 112 names! Obviously, some of 
these names refer to other Gods and heavenly bodies, as well. In some manner, 
we might suppose, at their root, they are also names of the Sun. Often, Siva and 
Vishnu share names in the Puranas.) 

Yudhishtira’s prayer to the Sun is given in some detail, as well: 

‘You are, O Sun, the eye of the universe, the soul of all corporeal life, the 
origin of all things, the embodiment of the all the punya of the sages. You are the 
refuge of the samkhyas, the support of the yogins, a door without bolts, the 
sanctuary of those that seek moksha. From compassion, you illumine and sustain 
the earth. Brahmanas that know the Veda adore you with the proper hymns. The 
rishis worship you. Wanting boons from you, siddhas, charanas, gandharvas, 
yakshas, guhyakas and nagas follow your blazing chariot through the sky. The 
thirty-three devas, Upendra, Mahendra and the Vaimanikas all found grace by 
worshipping you. Offering you garlands of mandara flowers, the vidyadharas 
had their desires fulfilled. The guhyas and the seven orders of the pitrs, human 
and divine, all adored you before they became superior beings., as did the vasus, 
marutas, mdras, sadhyas, marichipas, valikhilyas and the siddhas. Nothing in the 
seven realms, including Brahma’s, is past your understanding. No other being 
owns your lustre and energy. All light exists in you, indeed you are the lord of 
light. The five elements dwell in you, as do all intelligence, knowledge, 
asceticism and the occult siddhis. Viswakarman fashioned the nave of Vishnu’s 
Sudarshana Chakra using your energy. 

In summer you draw out the moisture from the earth along your searing 
rays and all her beings and return this as rain during the monsoon. Not fire, 
homes, or warm clothes keep away the cold as your rays do. Your rays light the 
thirteen mahadwipas of the earth. If you did not rise, the world would be blind 
and virtue would die. Then, none could pursue dharma, artha, kama and moksha. 
Your grace enables the 4 varnas to perform their dharma. 

Those that know cosmic time, say that you are the beginning and the end of 
each day of Brahma—every one a thousand yugas. You are the lord of the manus 
and their sons, of man and the universe, o the manvantaras and their sovereigns. 
When the time of the apocalypse arrives, your wrath ignites the fire Samvartaka, 
which consumes the three worlds. The many-hued clouds that then fetch the 
pralaya, the deluge, are born from your mystic rays, from Airavata and the vajra. 
Making yourself twelve suns, you again drain the twelve seas. 

You are Indra, Vishnu, Brahma and Prajapati. You are Agni and the subtle 
mind. You are the Lord and the eternal Brahman. You are hamsa, Savitri, Bhanu, 



Ansumalin and Vrikshapi. You are Vivaswan, Mihira, Pusha, Mitra and Dharma. 
Thousand-rayed, you are Aditya, Tapana, Martanda, Arka, Ravi, Surya, Saranya, 
Divakara, Suptasaspti, Dhumakesin and Virochana. 

You are swift as thought, the dispeller of darkness, who owns the golden 
steeds. He that worships you humbly on the sixth or seventh day of the moon 
receives the grace of the Devi Lakshmi. All your bhaktas are delivered from 
every danger, sufferings and sickness. 

Lord of all food, grant me an abundance of food to feed my brahmanas and 
my guests, with reverence. I also bow to those that have taken refuge at your feet 
—Mathra, Arna, Danda, Asani, Kshuva and the rest. I bow to Kshuva, Maitri 
and the other mothers of all beings. Let them deliver me from my predicament.’ 

(This roughly was Yudhishtira’s prayer to Surya Deva.) 



Glossary 


Acharya 

Achyuta 

Adharma 

Adi kavya 

Adisehsa 

Aditi 

Aditya 

Agni 

agni 

Agni kunda 
Agneyi 


sorcery. Also a spirit raised by an occult ritual, 
sorcerer, 
investiture, 
a brahmana master. 

immortal; a name of Vishnu’s and Krishna’s, 
evil. 

first Poem. The Ramayana. 
great Serpent, Vishnu’s rest, 
mother of the Devas. 

son of Aditi. Being of light, also son of the Sun God. 
lit. heart of the sun. 

Fire God 
fire. 

fire ritual, 
fire pit. 

fire weapon, missile, 
self-immolation by invoking inner fire. 

Indra’s astra. 



Airavata 


Indra’s four-tusked white, flying elephant. 

Akasa sky, cosmic ether, fifth element. 

Akhanda universe. 

a legion. One version of its size is 21,000 chariots, as many 
elephants, 

65,000 horse and 110,000 footsoldiers. (But this does not 
tally with the 

total number of men killed during the Mahabharata 
yuddha, in 11 aksauhi 

nis!) 

a name of the Ganga. 

Alidha archer’s stance. 

new moon. 

Indra’s heavenly city. 

Amrita nectar of immortality. 

Amsa essence, part. 

Ananta cosmic Serpent on which Vishnu rests. 

Sesha 

Anarta Krishna’s kingdom. 

Anarya ignoble. 

Andhaka a Yadava tribe. 

Mars. 

Anima the occult power to make oneself small. 

Krishna’s grandson, 
offering. 


Anjali 



Apsara 

Arani 


harem. 

nymph. 


a twig from a sami tree. A fire kindeld with these is always 
sacred. 

Aranya jungle. 

Arati worship with lamps. 

Ardha half. 



Arghya 

offering of welcome. 

Arya 

noble. 

Aryavarta 

land of the noble. India. Bharatavarsha. 

Aryaman 

ancestor, the first man. Also, the Sun. Lord of the manes. 

Asariri 

disembodied voice. 

Asrama 

hermitage. 

Asramas, 

the 4 


asramas of 
life 

brahmachari, grihasta, vanaprastha, sannyasi. Celibate, 
householder, renun 


ciate, hermit. 

Astra 

unearthly weapon. 

Asura 

demon. 


horse sacrifice. 

Aswattha 

pipal tree. 

Aswins 

heavenly twins, known for their beauty. 

Atharva 

the fourth Veda, concerned with sorcery, spells, etc. 

Atman 

the individual Soul. 

AUM/OM 

holy syllable, represents the Ultimate Reality. 

Avatara 

Incarnation. 

Ayudha 

weapon. 

Bala/atibala 

strength, extreme strength. 

Bhajan 

devotional song. 

Bhakti 

devotion, worship. 



Bhakta 


Bhasha 


devotee. 

India. The land of Bharata. 
language. 



Bhasma holy ash. 

Bhiksha alms, begging. 

Bhoja a Yadava tribe. 

Bhumi the earth. 

Earth Goddess. 

Bhuta ghost, spirit. 

Bindu point; mystic singularity. 

Brahma God of the Hindu Trinity. The Creator, 

a celibate, 
celibacy. 

murder of a brahmana. 

Brahman Ultimate Godhead; Holy Sopirit; different from Brahma, 

priestly caste, also 'Brahma’s people’, 
sage of Brahman, 
knower of Brahman, 
knowledge of Brahman. 

Brighu an ancient rishi. 

gum of the Devas. Also the planet Jupiter. 

Bhuta spirit, ghost. 

Budha Mercury. 

Chaitra an auspicious lunar month. 

Chaitra Kubera’s garden. 

Chakra a wheel. In the body, a subtle center of energy along the 

spinal column and 



in the brain, 
a water bird. 



Chamara 
Chandala 
Chandra 
Char ana 

Chital 

Daksha 

Danava 

danda 

Daitya 

Dakshina 

Darbha 

Deva 


Devi 

Dharma 

Dhanu 


emperor, 
silken whisk, 
an untouchable. 

Moon. 

unearthly being, 
long-lived, almost immortal, 
a kind of deer, 
king of the gandharvas. 

Brahma’s son, Sati’s father. Aprajapati. 
demon, son of Danu. 
a staff, also punishment, 
demon, son of Diti. 
south. 

the sun’s southern migration. 

a kind of grass. 

seat made of darbha grass 

a celestial, elemental, being. A God. Also ‘Being of Light.’ 
‘Divya’ is light. 

heavenly realm of the Devas. 

son of a Deva. 

Goddess. 

truth, justice. 

Sagittarius. 

bow. 



the original physician, who rose from the sea of milk with 
the amrita. 

Dharma truth, justice, duty, righteousness. 

Dhruva North Star. 



Dhupa/dhoop 

heavy, smoky, incence. 

dhyana 

meditation. 

Dikpala 

lord of a direction. 

Diksha 

gift/offering for a brahmana. 

Dvividha 

a vanara. 

Dwapara yuga 

third great age. 

Dwaraka 

Krishn’a ocean city, raised for him by the Devas. 

gatekeeper. 

Ekarnava 

the original sea of life. 

Gada 

mace, club. 

Gana 

servitor, companion of Siva. 

Gandharva 

heavenly warrior minstrels. Elf. 

Gandharva vivaha 

marriage by abduction, elopement. 

Garuda 

Vishnu’s Eagle. 

Gayatri 

the mother of all mantras. 

Ghee 

clarified butter. 

Gochara 

planetary transit. 

Gopa 

cowherd. Krishna was raised by gypsy cowherds. 

Gopi/gopika 

cowherdess. 

Gotra 

family, clan, lineage. 

Graha pravesha 

formal entry into a new home. 

Grihastha 

householder. 



Guna 

Guru 

Guru 

dakshina 

Gurukula 

Gyana 

Gyani 

Halahala 

Hari 

Hatya 

Havis 

Himavan 

Homa 

Ikshvaku 

Indra 

Ishta 

devata 


Janaki 


essence in nature. Sattva, rajas and tamas. 
preceptor, master. 

a formal fee or gift given to a master by his pupil, when 
tutelage is complete. 

stage of life as a student, under a guru. 

knowledge. 

a wise man. 

original poison, which Siva drank. 

Vishnu. 

murder. 

the burnt offering from a sacrifice. 

Himalaya. 

pregnant with the Golden Egg of the Cosmos, 
ritual worship. 

Ancestor. A race of the Sun is named after him. 
king of the Devas. 
rainbow, 
personal God. 

caste ritual, 
king of bears. 

Jambavabn’s daughter. Krishna’s wife. 

Janaka’s daughter, Sita. 

Vishnu. 



Janma nakshatra lunar birth star. 



Japam 

chant of God’s names. 

Jata 

dreadlocks like rishis wear. 

Jaya 

victory. 

Jaya vijayi 

Be victorious! 

bhava! 

Jitendriya 

one who has conquered his senses. 

Jivatma 

embodied soul. 

kaala 

time. 

Kadamba 

a tree. 

Kalakuta 

Halahala. Poison chruned up from the kshirasagara. 

Kali yuga 

the fourth and the most evil, of the ages. Not the black 
Goddess, Kaali. 

Kalpa 

cosmic tract of time. 1000 yugas. 

Kalyana 

marriage. 

Kalyana 

marriage hall, enclosure. 

mantapa 

Kama 

God of Love. Also pleasure, enjoyment. 

first, sacred, cow of wishes. 

brahmana’s water-pot. 

Kama shastra 

sacred arts of loving. 

Kanchana 

golden. 

Kanya 

virgin, maiden, young woman. 

Kapila 

great sage. Vishnu’s incarnation. 

Karma 

action, duty, also the fruit of past deeds. 

Karttikeya 

Siva’s son. 



Kavacha armor. 

Kirita crown. 

Kiriti Arjuna, after he wore the crown ndra gave him. Kirtana devotional 
song. Kohl collyrium. Koyal cuckoo. Krauncha crane. Krita yuga first of the four 
ages; the purest, most pristine yuga. Krodhagraha chamber of anger. Krosa about 
2 miles, a fourth of a yojana. Kshatriya warrior. Kshetra field; also, field of 
experience, knowledge etc. Kshirasagara mythical sea of milk. Kubera Lord of 
treasures. A Deva. Kula clan. Kulaguru the teacher of a royal family. Kulapati 
head of a clan. Kundala earrings, ear-studs. Kurma tortoise: Vishnu’s second 
Avatara. Kushti wrestling. Kutila hut. 



Lagna 

Lakshmi 

Linga 


ascendant, rising sign. 

Goddess of fortune. Vishnu’s consort. 

phallus, phallic emblem, Siva’s. 

sweet offering to a guest: usualy, honey and milk. 



Maha 

great or powerful. 


great warrior. 


second God of the Hindu Trinity. The Preserver. 

Mahima/anima 

the occult siddhis to grow big and small. 

Mahodadi 

great sea. 

mahodara 

consumption 

malaya 

of a mala, a mountain. 

Manasa 

sarovara 

holy lake on the Himalaya that Brahma made from his 
mind. 

mandala 

dimension, galaxy. 

Mangala 

Mars. 

Mantapa 

pavilion. 

Mantra, 

mantram 

sacred incantation. 

Manu 

ancestor, law-giver. 

Margasirsa, mrigasirsa an auspicious Hindu lunar month. Meru, Sumeru sacred, 
golden mountain north of the Himalayas, from which the conti 



Maricha 

Marma 

Marut 

Mathura 

Matsya 

Matsya 

yantra 

Maya 

Maya 

Mayaa 

Mayavi 


demon who turned himself into a golden deer in the 
Ramayana. 

a vulnerable place in the body. 

divine companion of Vayu, the Wind God. There are 49 
Mauts. 

city of the Yadavas. 
matricide. 

fish: Vishnu’s first Avatara. 
a fish device. 

illusion, cosmic illusion; as different from the Reality of 
God. Also, sorcery. 

Goddess of illusion. 

great demon builder and king. 

sorcerer. 



Mlechcha 

Mohini 

Moksha 


nents are said to have unfurled. Heart of the world. 

alien, untouchable. 

enchantress: Vishnu as a woman. 

liberation, Salvation. 

Mowna silence. 

Mrityu death. 

a ritual to keep death away. 

Mudra hand-sign, gesture of occult power. 

Muhurta a small measure of time, esp. an auspicious moment to 

begin a new enter 

prise. 

Muni seer, rishi. Silent one, knower of minds. 

Musth elephant’s season/rut. 

Naga great serpent; also magical, serpentine beings. 

Nakshatra asterism in lunar Hindu astrology. They are 27 stellar 
goddesses, wives of 

the Moon. 

Nandana Indra’s garden, 

naracha fiery missile. 

Narada a great rishi. Brahma’s son, born from his mind. A devotee 

of Vishnu. 

naraka hell. 

Narasimha manticore incarnation of Vishnu’s. 

Narayana the Sleeper on eternity’s waters, which are called the 

Naara. Vishnu. 



Nilakanta 

Nilgai 

Nirvana 

Nishada 


blue-throated One: Siva, 
a species of deer, 
moksha, liberation, 
untouchable. 



dance. 


Nritya 

OM, 

Omkara 

Oshadhi 

Paapa 

Paasa 

Paativratya 

Padadhuli 

Padma 


Padmasana 

Padya 


Parasurama 
Parivraj aka 
Parthiva 


linga 


Parvati 

Pasupati 

Patala 


the primal, holy syllable, which represents Godhead. 
AUM. Pranava. 

healing herb. 

sin. 

noose. 

fidelity. 

lit. ‘dust from feet’. A spiritual emanation from a holy 
person or elder’s feet. 

lotus. 

lotus-naveled. Vishnu. Brahma is born in the lotus that 
sprouts from 

Vishnu’s navel. 

lotus-posture. 

water for washing the feet. 

the five elements. 

Brahman. The ultimate, undifferentiated Godhead. 
Supreme Soul, God. 

brahmana incarnation of Vishnu. Axe-bearer, 
mendicant, holy man. 
an earthen phallic symbol. 

Siva’s wife, lit. mountain-daughter, 
lord of animals: Siva, 
under-world, nether world. 



Pativrata 

a devoted wife. 

Paurnima, 

full moon. 

purnima 


Payasa 

a liquid sweet. 



Phalasruti 

a description of the fruit, results to be had from 

Pipal 

listening to or reading a 

holy text. 

holy tree. 


Pisacha 

evil spirit. 


Pitama/pitamaha 

grandfather. 


Pitr 

ancestor. Lit. father. 


Pitriloka 

realm of the manes. 


Pradyumna 

circumambulation, in worship, 
respect. 

Krishna’s son. 


Prahlada 

son of the Asura Hiranyakashyipu, 

great 


but Prahalada 

Vishnu 

Prajapati 

bhakta. 

a lord of the first races of men. 


Prakriti 

nature. Ying. Feminine principle. 


Pralaya 

the deluge. 


Prana 

life breath. 


Pranava 

AUM. 


Prayatna 

difficult endeavor. 


Preta 

penance. 

fasting for a cause, or a boon. 

a spirit. 


Prithvi 

the Earth. 


Puja/pooja 

ritual worship. 




a tree. 


Punnaga 

Punya virtue, merit. 

Purana ancient legend, revelation. Also, collections of 

such myths about the Gods 

and their lives and deeds. 

Puranika/pauranika a raconteur, expert on the puranas. 

Purohit Purusha 

Purushottama Pushkara Pushpaka vimana Putrakama yagna Putrasneha 

Raga, raaga Raghuvamsa Rahu Rajarishi Rajas Rajasuya Raksha Rakshasa 
Rakshasi Ratha Rathika Rekha Rik/Rig Veda Rishabha Rishi Ritvik Rohini 
priest. 

the masculine principle. Yang. Also, soul as opposed to the feminine 

prakriti, or nature. 

best among men’, Vishnu. 

lake sacred to Brahma. 

sky chariot. UFO! 

sacrifice for the birth of a son. 

attachment/love for one’s children. 

special combination of musical notes, the clan of Raghu, an ancient king, 
dragon’s head, a demon, a king who is a sage, the second guna: active, energetic, 
an imperial sacrifice, protection, amulet of protection, demon, demoness, 
chariot, expert charioteer, line of power, the first Veda, the second note of the 
scale. Re. sage, priest, asterism, goddess, the Moon’s favorite wife. 

Rudra Siva. Also a class of fierce beings associated with Siva. Rudraksha 
holy beads; lit. Siva’s tears/eyes. Rukmini Krishna’s wife. 


Sabha 

court, hall. 

Sachi 

Indra’s queen. 


flower girl to a queen. 

Sakhi 

female companion. 



Sama 


a Veda. 


Samadhi absorption in the Soul/God. Mystical trance. 

Sambur a species of deer. 

Samsara the world of illusion. This life of appearances. 

one of four original sages, born from Brahma’s mind. 
Sandhi conjunction, cusp. 

Sandhya twilight. 

Sankara Siva. 

asceticism, renunciation. 

Sannyasi hermit. 

seven sages, born from Brahma’s mind. 

Sarabha great mythical bird. 

Saras lake. 

Sarasa water bird. 

Goddess of learning. Brahma’s consort, 
charioteer. 

Krishna’s Bow. 


Sarathy 

Saringa 



Sati 

Sati 

Sattva 

Senapati 

Shastra 

Shimshupa 

Siddha 

Siddhi 

Sirasasana 

Sishya 

Siva 

Shavasana 

Skanda 

Sloka 

Soma 

Sraddha 

Sruti 

Sruva 

Stamba 

Sudarshana 

Chakra 


Daksha’ daughter. Siva’s first wife, who immlated 
herself and was then born 

as Parvati. 

when a widowed woman kills herself by sitting on 
her husband’s pyre. 

the first, pure guna. 

Krishna’s wife. 

general; lit., lord of an army. 

scripture. 

a tree. 

a self-realized being, 
occult power, 
yogic posture, headstand. 
pupil, disciple. 

third God of Hindu Trinity. The Destroyer, 
corpse-like yogic posture. 

Siva’s son, Karttikeya. 
sacred verse. 

the Moon God. Also, lunar nectar. 

death ceremony. 

tone, sacred recitation, text. 

ladle. 

post, pole. 

Vishnu’s weapon, a blazing wheel. 



Sudharma 

Sudra 

Sukra 

Sukshma/sthula 


Indra’s court in Amravati. 
fourth Hindu caste, the servitors. 
Venus, guru to the Asuras. 
Subtle/gross. Incorporeal/corporeal. 



Surya 

Suta 

Sutaputra 

Swamini 

Swapna 

Swarga 

Taala 

Tamas 

Tandava 

Tapasya 

Tapasvin 

Tapovana 

Tarpana 

Tilaka 

Tirtha 

Tirtha 

yatra 

Treta yuga 

Trimurti 


Sun God. 

yogic ritual for worshipping the sun at dawn. 

bard, charioteer. 

son of a suta. 

female of swami, saint. 

dream. 

heaven. 

the ceremony at which a princess chooses her own 
husband. 

rhythm, beat. 

the third and grossest guna in Nature. 

Siva’s dance of dissolution. 

penance, long meditation or austerity. 

one performs tapasya. 

grove of worship. 

offering of water for the dead. 

auspicious mark made on forehead. 

mythical whale-eater, possibly giant squid. 

holy place of pilgrimage. 

pilgrimage. 

the second great age. 

one who knows the 3 times. 

trinity: Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 



of three paths. 

Tripura three sky cities, built by Mayaa, which Siva brought down with a 
missile of fire. 

Trisula trident. 



Usanas 


Uttara 

Phalguni 

Vaastu 


Vaastu 

shanty 

Vaikunta 

Vairagya 

Vaisya 

Vaitarani 

Vajra 

Valkala 

Vamana 

Vana 

Vana 

devata 

Vanara 


horse of the Sun. 

holy book, dealing with the Brahman, the formless God. 

Venus. Sukra. A male God, guru to the Asuras, as 
Brihaspati, Jupiter is to 

the Devas. Greatest of poets. 

a nakshatram. 

the northern migration of the sun. 

land, property, house etc. also, the sacred science of these 
and building. 

Ancient Indian feng shui. 

rite for peace in a new dwelling. 

Vishnu’s celestial city, 
detachment, relinquishment, 
third Hindu caste; the traders. 

river of death, which separates this world from the next. 
Indra’s thunderbolt. 

fabric made of tree-bark, worn by hermits, 
dwarf: Vishnu’s fifth Avatara. 
jungle, forest, 
forest god. 

ancient, magical race of monkeys. Lit. dwellers in the 
vana. 


Vanavasa 


living in the forest as a renunciate. 



Vandana 


worship. 



Varaha 

Varanasi 

Varsha 

Varuna 

Vasantha 

Vasuki 

Veda 

Vedanta 

Vedi/vedika 

Vetala/i 

Vidya 

Vimana 

Vina 

Vina nadam 

Vivasat 

vrata 

Vrishni 

Vyuha 


boar: Vishnu’s third incarnation, 
city sacred to Siva, 
continent. Also, rain. 

God of seas, 
spring. 

king of the nagas. 
wind weapon. 

ancient book of sacred hymns. 

lit. the end of the Vedas. Includes the Upanishads. 
Discourses on the Brah 

man. 

altar. 

hunter, huntress 
an art. 

magical being, 
sky ship. 

Indian stringed instrument, like a lute, 
the soound of a vina. 
divine artisan. 

Cosmic Form, 
ancestor: the Sun. 
vow. 

a Yadava tribe, to which Krishna belongs, 
battle formation. 



Yaama 

Yadava 


a measure/hour of the night. 
Krishna’s clan. 



Yaga, yagna 


Yajaka 

Yajus, Yajur Veda 

Yaksha 

Yama 

Yamala 

Yamaduta 

yantra 

yatra 

Yoga 

Yogi, yogin 

Yogini 

Yojana 

Yoni 

Yuddha 

yuga 

yuganta/yugantara 
yuga sandhi 
yuvaraja 


sacrifice, 
sacrificial beast, 
enclosure for a sacrifice, 
one who undertakes a yagna. 
a Veda, 
a forest spirit. 

God of Death, 
a tree. 

death’s messenger, servitor. 

occult symbol. A device. 

journey, often with religious significance. 

‘union’; union with the Self, with God. 

one who is united with his higher Self, with God. 

female yogi. 

8/9 miles approximately. 

vagina. Vaginal smybol at the base of a lings. 

war. 

an age. 

conjunction of two ages; a time of change, 
the cusp between two yugas. 
crown prince, heir apparent. 
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